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a subscription appeal Uprising in Israeli-occupied territories 


We need your help! Can Palestinian 

Spreading News & Letters far and wide 


Never was there a greater need for News & Letters’ 
revolutionary journalism to be spread far and wide. To- 
day more than ever, we live under the impact of objec- 
tive, human crises that encircle the world from South 
Africa to the occupied territories of Gaza and the West 
Bank, from Haiti to embattled Nicaragua, from Russia 
and Eastern Europe to China in turmoil. Right here at 
home in the United States we have experienced Reag- 
anism’s seven-year-long rollback on Black rights and 
women’s rights, as well as the deep, pervasive dimen- 
sions of homelessness and unemployment. Thus we are 
witness to the two worlds of oppressor and oppressed, 
of revolt and the iron heel, that is the truth of each 
country. 

All of these crises, abroad and at home, have been 
made profoundly deeper by the loss of Raya Dunay- 
evskaya, the founder of the philosophy of liberation 
for our age, Marxist-Humanism. Yet the Idea — the 
philosophy of Marxist-Humanism that Raya Dunay- 
evskaya labored to create — has never been more 
alive and compelling than today. 

Under the impact of these objective/subjective 
events, the National Editorial Board (NEB), together 
with the membership of News and Letters Committees, 
held its national meeting the weekend of Jan. 9-10, 1988 
to work out our Marxist-Humanist Perspectives. 

In this issue, beginning on p.5, you will find the heart 
and core of that discussion — the last presentation Raya 
had prepared for a June 1 meeting of the Resident Edi- 
torial Board of N&L, and the tasks for 1988 that flowed 
from it. It was in that presentation that Raya had 
called for N&L to become a monthly twelve-page paper 
in a very new way, where the book she had been work- 
ing on, “Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy,” 
“...becomes the dominant force not only in essay-arti- 
cles, but in every activity we undertake, especially in 
discussing with subscribers, with not-yet Marxist-Hu- 
manists, not just as the recording of the events and 
their experiences, but the meaning of those events and 
experiences and their direction in a global context.” 

(continued on page?) 


a new 



Si" by Olga Domanski 

The Palestinian youth in the West Bank and Gaza, 
with nothing in hand but stones and a fierce determina- 
tion to be free, have opened a whole new stage for the 
struggles in the Middle East. Beginning on Dec. 9 in the 
territories illegally occupied by Israel ever since 1967, 
their demonstrations soon engulfed the whole Palestini- 
an population, not only in the occupied territories but 
right within Israel itself. The 749,000-strong Arab com- 
munity joined with the nearly two million Palestinians 
in the occupied territories in a strike at the end of De- 
cember that shut down businesses, shops and schools in 
Arab areas on both sides of the so-called “Green Line,” 
Israel’s pre-1967 border. 

Above all, it has been the youth, the thousands of 
teenagers, whose actions have stunned not only the Is- 
raeli authorities but the older generation of Palestinians 
and the organizers and agents of the PLO. These are 
the children bom after the 1967 war, who have lived 
their whole lives under occupation in the crowded and 
miserable refugee centers. Here is how the former dean 
of students at Bir Zeit University (Munir Fasheh) de- 
scribes them: 

“This new generation of kids is saying, even to the 
Palestinian leaderships, 'You cannot decide our fate, 
because our fate is much more complex than a sim- 
ple political solution. You can make all the political 
decisions you want, but that is not what is going to 
change our lives.’ ’’ And another on the scene says, 
"When you talk about frustration in the West Bank, 
don’t include the young poeple. It is the over-40 
crowd who are the frustrated ones, not the young. 
They are full of confidence.” 

The irrepressible revolt has brought the oppressive Is- 
raeli government to a sickening new point as well. Thus, 
the Israeli army’s shocking response to a world-wide 
outcry against their brutal suppression of the stone- 


struggle become 



A Palestinian teenager in the West Bank shoots 
marbles from a slingshot at Israeli troops. 


throwing uprising was the substitution of a ruthless and 
systematic clubbing of Palestinian men, women and 

(continued on page 10) 


National and International Dimensions of Black History Month 




Black World 


Chicago 

by Lou Turner 

Within hours of the sudden death of Harold Washing- 
ton, Chicago’s first Black mayor, on Nov. 25, and the 
public mass outpouring of grief that went through the 
Black community like a shock wave, the shame-faced 
scramble for his political mantle was on. 

There had been no physical warning, only the portly 
spread of a man who openly delighted in the political 
largesse that the Black community warmly showered 
upon him whenever he came to listen and speak to its 
concerns. I recall such a scene a year ago on Chicago’s 
West Side. 

MEANING VS. LEGACY 

The stuffy auditorium on that summer’s day was 
filled with Black folk, working people, community activ- 
ists, youth and senior citizens, all discussing and criticiz- 
ing those gnawing problems that make Black life what 
it is — unemployment, housing, education, economic un- 
derdevelopment, drugs, etc. Suddenly, as if out of no- 
where came Mayor Washington briskly striding down 
the aisle to the podium, smiling and waving, as only he 
could, seeming to take in the whole audience in that 
warm Black smile of his. He was at home here. 

I also recall that, as is usually the case on the 
West Side, the criticism didn’t stop, nor did anyone 
bite their tongue because the Mayor was here. On 
the contrary, what Mayor Washington heard was not 


praise— he didn’t come for that, nor did he need it. 
He had come to listen, as well as to speak. More im- 
portantly, he was accessible. That is the meaning 
such scenes had for Black Chicago, that were recre- 
ated on numerous occasions during Harold Washing- 
ton’s historic tenure. And yet, long before the pres- 
ent political turmoil, it was clear that none of his 
“political heirs” had grasped the significance of Ha- 
rold Washington’s relationship to Black Chicago. 

(continued on page 9 


Mass protest at Chicago City Hall on the night 
deals were made on the election of a new mayor. 


Direct from South Africa 


Living wage struggle 


Editor’s note: We received the following workers’ leaflet 
from furniture workers belonging to the Commercial, Cater- 
ing and Allied Workers’ Union of South Africa (CCAWU- 
SA). 

For years, workers in the furniture trade have been 
paid starvation wages. Thousands of these workers have 
recently joined CCAWUSA. We me now strong enough 
to challenge exploitation in these stores, but we need 
your help. 

Ellerines, a giant in the furniture trade, is our target. 
6,500 workers at Ellerines are our members. For a long 
time Ellerines has underpaid its workers. They have 
paid many workers even below the government’s mini- 
mum wage. Ellerines has been forced to pay back these 
workers or face legal proceedings. We know the govern- 
ment’s minimum wage is not enough to live on. That is 
why workers have demanded a living wage. 


-WORKERS’ GRIEVANCES- 


1. Low Wages; 2. No Basic Minimum Salary for Sales 
Staff; 3. Job Security; 4. Annual Leave; 5. Time Off... 


-COMMUNITY GRIEVANCES- 

•Insensitivity displayed by the furniture trade towards 
its customers. 

•Customers who are in arrears have, in some cases had 
their belongings illegally repossessed. Our members 
have been forced to repossess goods against their will. 
•Various entertainment events such as Miss Ellerines' 
and Town Talk Mapantsula contest are exploitative and 
sexist. 

(continued on page 9) 
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NEWS LETT ERS 


Feminist writes from China 


Mainland China — The News & Letters you sent 
me gave me a good idea about Raya Dunayevskaya and 
the goal of your organization. I admire her very much 
for the work she did and her influence on people all 
over the world. 

The philosophy of Marxist- Humanism interests me a 
lot, since in China for a long time in the past humanism 
was separated from Marxism and labeled as “bour- 
geois.” I would like to know more about the philosophy. 

About 70 years have passed since the issue of 
women’s liberation was raised in China, With the 
help of the communist government, Chinese women 
have made great progress in the past few decades. 
Women’s rights are clearly stated in the constitution 
and the law, and their participation in the labour 
market strongly supports their independence. How- 
ever, as you know, China has such a long history of 
feudalism. The remnants of the sexist tradition still 
function in present China and prevent women from 
further advancement. 

The reforms started eight years ago by the Chinese 
government have brought about changes in every part 
of the country. What is more significant, they have 
challenged the tradition and even the status quo. Under 
this situation, the women’s liberation movement is en- 
tering a new phase. W 

Due to the differences in culture, political system and 
social environment, the women’s liberation movement in 
China takes a form different from that in the western 
countries, although the ultimate goal may be the same. 
Here the movement is regarded as one of the state af- 
fairs and therefore it is guided by the government and 
organized by a governmental agency named the All-Chi- 
na Women’s Federation. 

Partly owing to this, the movement is on the whole 
moderate, dependent, and lacking women’s broad in- 
volvement. It has a relationship with the international 
women’s movement, for example, it receives visitors ac- 
tive in the women’s Movements in the West and sends 
its representatives to international women’s conferences. 
However, overemphasizing “Chinese characteristics” has 
no doubt reduced its communication with women in 
other countries. 

Women’s situation in China varies from class to 
class. Some women in the countryside still suffer 
from poverty and marriages of convenience. Women 
workers are challenged by the economic reforms and 
are having a difficult time. Women intellectuals are 
struggling between their "two jobs.” The relations 
between man and woman are indeed under a trial. In 
addition, women form the major part of the coun- 
try’s illiterate group and the same situation is likely 
to continue for several reasons. These are the specif- 
ic questions we are addressing today. 

To deal with the problems, the All-China Women’s 
Federation has organized numerous workshops to help 
women learn skills that may enable them to make a 
better living or to keep pace with the social develop- 



Women- 

Worldwide 


"Bravo for the Supreme Court of Canada! Bravo 
for the women of Canada!” So spoke Dr. Henry 
Morgentaler whose 20 year fight to legalize abortion 
bore fruit Jan. 28 when the Canadian Supreme 
Court ruled that Canada’s restrictive abortion law 
was unconstitutional. How this victory will effect 
the fives of Canadian women remains to be seen. 

Meanwhile, two U.S. nuns, Barbara Ferraro and Pa- 
tricia Hussey face dismissal from their religious orders. 
Of the 30 priests and nuns who challenged the church’s 
anti-abortion position in a New York Times ad in 1984, 
they are the only ones who refused to recant. 


ment. Some university women are working to establish 
women’s studies in China’s academic field. By writing 
and publishing books on women they hope to provide a 
solid ground for the new stage of the movement. 

I am one of those women who is aware of the unfin- 
ished task of the liberation movement and who feels it 
necessary to do something about it. It is not an easy job 
to do. Besides restrictions from various bureaucrats, we 
are confronted with women’s low consciousness — many 
women haven’t realized their predicament and show no 
interest in women’s activities. We have come to under- 
stand that women’s liberation means not only political 
and economic rights, but also the awakening of women’s 
consciousness and the fulfillment of women’s values. 

—Chinese women’s liberationist 

Los Angeles nurses strike 

Editors note: On Jan. 26, a majority of the 4,000 nurses 
in Local 660 of the Service Employees International Union, 
working for the Los Angeles County public hospital and 
clinic system, went out on strike. A court order ended the 
three day strike Jan. 29. Below is one nurse’s story from the 
picket line at County-University of Southern California 
Medical Center. 



Striking L.A. nurses walking to the picket line. 

Los Angeles Cal. — We work very hard. This is 
one of the busiest hospitals in the city. Conditions are 
poor and our wages are low. It has taken us so long to 
go out on strike — we’ve been without a contract since 
September — and we feel it is the only way. 

Sometimes two RNs (Registered Nurse) have to take 
care of 30 patients. Wards where we should have six pa- 
tients have ten. It’s unbearable. By the time you leave 
work, you’re exhausted. You go from 7:00 a.m. to 3:00 
p.m. without any food because you don’t have time to 
take a break. 

On night duty there is one RN for 28 patients. You 
always end up working by yourself. It’s not safe. Pa- 
tients’ lives are on the line. Patients who call for nurses 
sometimes have to writ 30 to 40 minutes. 

We are demanding better staffing and higher wag- 
es. We earn 22% less than other nurses in Los Ange- 
les. They can’t get staff here because wages and 
conditions are so terrible. We didn’t even have med- 
ical benefits until the last contract. Sometimes we 
work 12-hour shifts or work holidays with no extra 
pay. 

The patients are supporting us. They know how frus- 
trating our job is. We can’t go on this way. 

— Striking county nurse 


Typesetting speed-up 

Chicago, III. — I work for a typesetting company in 
Chicago. Out of more than 100 workers, the typesetters 
and clerical staff (mostly women) are the only ones 
without a union. Our wages are very low, yet the com- 
pany is spending millions to renovate their building and 
they tell us they can’t afford to raise our pay. 

The speed-up is incredible. The work just piles in 
every day or there are slowdowns where everything 
seems to stop. When there is a lot of work we are under 
enormous pressure. The typesetters and paste-up work- 
ers have to account for every minute of the day. 

Each worker has a time sheet and we record 
every jbhij Lunchtime is 30 minutes and we have to 
fill fit what breaks we take by writing the words 
"no work,” All our times are recorded in a comput- 
er. The boss tells us every three months what areas 
we are "slow” in or if we take too many breaks. 
What is so terrible is we are timing ourselves. 

There serins to be a misunderstanding as to what a 
typesetter does. We don’t sit and type all day. Years 
ago typesetting was considered to be a skilled craft but 
now everything is produced like piecework. All jobs are 
pre-timed by the bosses. They decide ahead of time 
how long the job should take. If they say three minutes 
and you spend five on the job it goes on your record. 

The problem is that a job may appear to be a sim- 
ple job but it actually trikes an enormous amount of 
time to set up. For example, a business card looks 
simple— it has very few words on it. But every sin- 
gle word on that card has a very specific place. That 
means if we are off just one point the job is sent 
back to us to typeset again. Do you know how infi- 
nitesemal a point is? There are 72 points to an inch. 

I’m wondering if this kind of speed-up is going on in 
other print shops today? What about workers in ship- 
ping departments or in a bindery? What kinds of pres- 
sures do they face? We need to raise questions about 
the work we do in printing. It needs to become the kind 
of creative work that can come in a new society when 
we, through revolution, end the division between mental 
and manual labor. - — Typesetter 

Filipino women workers 

Philippines — I am involved with a group of Filipi- 
no women workers called KMK or women workers’ 
movement. It is a non-governmental organization, mili- 
tant and nationalist in orientation, aimed at pursuing 
the specific demands of Filipino women workers. 

Some of these demands include the guarantee of a 
regular job for those who have rendered service six 
months or over, a four month maternity leave and 
access to free social services like day care and child 
centers. All these demands are addressed to the gov- 
ernment and the capitalists. The realization of these 
demands would be one of the contributions of KMK 
in advancing the labor movement in our country: 

As a principle overriding gender differences, KMK es- 
tablished working ties with KMU (May First Move- 
ment). Through this, KMU is able to confront the is- 
sues of women workers. 

In working with KMK I have had a lot of insights on 
how women workers could contribute to the depth of 
what revolution means to them. For instance, it’s com- 
mon knowledge now that workers’ wages are not enough 
to meet the high cost of living, especially those workers 
who have irregular jobs or are paid below the minimum 
of 64 pesos a day ($3.20 a day). What happens if they 
get sick or their children get sick? They have every rea- 
son to point to the state’s responsibility. 

Some radicals tend to warn KMK of manipulation or 
of being used by the ruling elite. On the other hand, the 
question remains: how do women pursue their demands 
to their realization so that such demands do not remain 

generalities? — Correspondent, Philippines 


Women demonstrate, debate 15 years after Roe v. Wade 


The Women’s Center in Nigeria has launched a mas- 
sive door-to-door education drive warning women about 
the direct connection between AIDS and genital mutila- 
tion. Of the 98,000 reported AIDS cases in Africa since 
1984, 75% are women from areas where genital mutila- 
tion is widely practiced. To help the Center continue 
their work contact Mrs. Hanna Edemikpong, Women’s 
Center, Box 185, Eket, Cross River State, Nigeria, West 
Africa. 

Women in Boston are up in arms against the Copley 
Plaza Hotel for ordering 42 domestic workers to wash 
bathroom floors by hand. The workers, mostly minority 
women over 4Q, have been joined in their protests by 
the Mobilization of Pride, NOW, The Alliance Against 
Women’s Oppression, the Cambridge and Boston Wom- 
en’s Commissions, and Women for Economic Justice. 
One supporter said: “They are forcing us down onto our 
hands and knees after we worked so hard to get back 
up.” 

— from Gay Community News 
■ ■ * * * 

Serbian women protested against Fadil Hoxha, head 
[ of the Albanian Communist League to Kosovo province, 
I Yugoslavia. Hoxha had said the growing number of 
’ rapes of Serbian teenage women by Albanians were pro- 
s' voked by the women themselves. He claimed the wom- 
en were prostitutes and “joked” that Albanian men 
- should satisfy their urge to rape with Serbian women. 
After the women’s protest marches, Hoxha was removed 
from the Communist Party. 


Chicago, III. — “ ‘Right to life,’ that’s a lie! You 
don’t care if women die!” Over 150 women and men 
demonstrated in front of a phony abortion clinic chant- 
ing that slogan and others as we marked the 15th anni- 
versary of the Supreme Court decision legalizing abor- 
tion, Roe v. Wade. 

We marched in the cold that Friday, Jan. 22, because 
we are sickened that Reaganism has allowed these pho- 
ny clinics that lie to women — even about the results of 
their pregnancy tests — to exist and we marched to show 
our disgust that abortion has become so difficult to ob- 
tain that many poor and minority women don’t know 
that it is still legal. 

One woman I spoke to said, “I always make sure that 
I do something on this day to keep abortion legal.” You 
could see in the determination of the older women the 
importance of what had been a slogan at the demon- 
stration in 1986 when 100,000 women marched in Wash- 
ington, D.C. against Reaganism and for the right to 
have legal, safe abortions: “Never again!” 

"Never again!” women had yelled as they held 
hangers as symbols of what women used when 
they had no recourse to a legal safe abortion and 
tried to abort themselves; "Never again!” to the 
fear of failed contraception ; "Never again!” to the 
desperation caused by a society that forces a 
woman to make a "choice” between having a child 
she does not want or - can not have or submitting 
to a back-alley butcher abortion. "Never again!” 

That same anniversary evening of Jan. 22, 700 people 
jammed into a University of Chicago (U of C) auditori- 
um to hear a panel discussion. “The Struggle for Repro- 


ductive Freedom: Roe v. Wade 1973-1988.” That panel 
revealed how close we are to losing the legal right to 
abortion, as well as the contradictions right within the 
pro-choice movement, especially when it is narrowed to 
a legalistic debate. The panel consisted of Sarah Wed- 
dington, who argued Roe v. Wade before the Supreme 
Court; two lawyers who have since argued abortion cas- 
es; Catherine MacKinnon, feminist theorist and law pro- 
fessor, and Eleanor Smeal, past president of the Nation- 
al Organization for Women. 

In her talk, MacKinnon said Roe v. Wade, rather 
than being argued on the ground of the right to 
privacy, should have been argued on the ground 
of sex equality. But when Eleanor Smeal spoke of 
lobbying state and national legislators, she drew a 
picture of men who were deeply misogynist, who, 
at their very best, just didn’t give a damn about 
what happened to women. 

Panelists and audience were both drawn into an ab- 
stract debate on legalisms when the reality is that this 
administration cares nothing for what is legal or illegal. 
It could care less — and need not care at all now that 
the Supreme Court is about to be stacked with Reagan- 
ite anti-abortionists for decades to come — whether a 
case is argued on the right to privacy or equality. 

We didn’t win Roe v. Wade because of clever legal 
maneuvers. It was a decade of struggle and 50,000 wom- 
en marching down New York’s Fifth Avenue and in 
scores of other cities. Our victories came from fighting 
ori bur ground both before the Supreme Court decision 
15 years ago and ever since. We demand safe, legal, free 
abortion on demand! — Terry Moon 
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How can workers fight 
unemployment, homelessness? 


by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

Editor’s Note: Below we print brief excerpts from the 
Welcome delivered by Felix Martin, Labor Editor of News- 
& Letters, to the 1988 national gathering of News and Let- 
ters Committees. 

We are meeting at a time when the world crises, the 
crises of labor here at home, and the crises in thought 
are wpijse than I can ever remember. And this is the 
first welcome to a Plenum without the presence of our 
founder of the Marxist-Humanist philosophy, Raya Du- 
nayevskaya. In this welcome I am extending to each 
one of tyou, I am saying that we have to try to carry 
forward this philosophy, and that means taking organi- 
zational responsibility for these great ideas of freedom. 

NO JOB SECURITY, NO HEALTH PLANS 

On ! Oct. 19, we saw the sharpest plunge on Wail 
Street in history, and 1 read in the Los Angeles Tunes 
that 33 top economists are saying that that was just the 
beginhfng, we haven’t? ^een anything yet. Already we see 
the auto industry with double the normal amount of 
unsold cars on the sales lots and the beginning of talk 
about inore large layoffs. The contract that the UAW 
union leaders talked the workers into buying — because 
there was supposedly “job security” — is just a bedside 
story. There is no job security as long as capitalism ex- 
ists. With the two-tier wage system, part-time employ- 
ment, and minimum wage jobs, we now see workers with 
families in southern California renting garages to live in, 
for up to $400 per month, with no water and no heat. 
Thousands are living in the streets in vans or any place 
they can find" to protect themselves from the cold 
weather. This is true of every city in the U.S. 

The largest number of workers since medical insur- 
ance became part of contract negotiations are now with 
no coverage at all. When members of their families get 
sick they are denied medical care. In fact, medical cov- 
erage is becoming a benefit for only the special privi- 
leged What do young working men and women face to- 
day getting married, raising a famUy? This system of 
capitalism in its stage of militarism tears them apart. 

We must see how this stage of capitalism is destroy- 
ing every speck left that is human. Reagan and Gorba- 
chev have been allowed to build up a nuclear power 
that can destroy the world many times over. This must 
be stopped if life is to continue. But the signing of the 
Reagan-Gorbachev agreement, to reduce a small percent 
of destructive power, doesn’t mean anything. Only the 
people themselves can stop or change — I mean abol- 
ish-r-these governments; and it will take this kind of ac- 
tion'if hfe is to go on, 

WORKERS SELFiDEVELOPMENT 

Today under Reaganism it is the mental laborer as 
well as the manual worker who is being dehumanized, 
and who is also fighting back. Look at the nurses; nurs- 
es’ aides jobs don’t exist anymore. The nurses have to 
do the job of the nurses’ aides, as well as the job of two 
nurses. Doing two jobs and all this extra work is part of 
the breaking down of the medical treatment for those 
workers who can afford the luxury to go to a hospital 
when they’re sick. When nurses go on strike, they are 
striking for the patients as well as for themselves. 

Thirty years ago in Marxism and Freedom, Raya 
Dunayevskaya wrote that we live in the age of abso- 
lutes — on the threshold of absolute freedom, out of ab- 
solute terror. Today, what the absolute has brought is 
that workers can’t make a living only working one job. 
This system will destroy us unless we uproot and de- 
stroy ‘it. 

Kaiser’s two-tier 

Oakland, Cal. — Opposition to the two-tier wage 
system, which was forced on us by Kaiser Permanente 
management with collusion from the union after a seven 
and one-half week strike in 1986, so persists in the 
workplace that management has been forced to reopen 
the issue. Now management wants to unilaterally insti- 
tute pay rate readjustments that will selectively upr 
grade certain jobs where they find it difficult to recruit 
workers, like pharmacy tech, or med tech. 

By the end of 1986 Kaiser wanted to cash in on 
Reagan’s new world of two-tier and trickle-down de- 
manding a two-tier concession to extend their monopoly 
of the California health care market. Since that strike, I 
have a concrete sense of workers’ general rejection of 
Reaganism, as they turned Nancy Reagan’s anti-drug 
slogan around to “Just Say No To Two-tier.” 

Tbe union officials want to open the books to see if 
this limited break with two-tier is justified on grounds 
of economism. They fail to oppose two-tier as a princi- 
ple. The Local 250 steward subcommittee had debated 
and aired the issues of whether to sit it out or go with 
the demands and are confused on how to approach it.. 
Some rank-and-filers are saying not to hold these wages 
back, but most raise' the issue that readjustment means 
opening the whole contract and the whole discussion 
of two-tier. The official union is somewhere in-between. 

All this is happening in the midst of the union’s 
duplicity, its two faces. On the one hand, it poses as a 
fighter for wages and the rank-and-file. On the other 
hand, no one can fail to see that the local is under trus- 
teeship, that the way the strike ended was the Interna- 
tional coming in and suspending the local’s by-laws gpd, 
putting off the elections, thus ending Local 250 as a 
democratic entity. — Kaiser worker 


I ask myself how can we reach young workers 
through our newspaper, through listening to and record- 
ing what they’re saying on the picket lines and at the 
unemployment office, through showing them what is 
self-development, and the self-movement of history. It is 
very urgent because the rest of the Left doesn’t consid- 
er the self-development of the individual, especially 
workers, nor do they try to break down that barrier be- 
tween workers and intellectuals, between mental and 
manual labor that Marx had started to work out, and 
that Raya continued for our age, since the 1949-50 Min- 
ers’ General Strike. Without that philosophy, the revo- 
lution will not be able to bring forth a new way of life. 

I am seeing how working out these new ideas in this 
organization has nothing to take a measure from, be- 
cause this has never been done before. We have a very 
full two days ahead of us. We want everyone to speak 
in discussion. I now declare this Plenum open. 


Roll the 

Union 

On 


A Pictorial 
History of the 
Southern Tenant 
Farmers’ Union 

As told by 
its co-founder 
H. L. Mitchell 


Roll the Union On; A pictorial history of the 
Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union, by its co- 
founder, H.L. Mitchell, can be ordered from 
Charles H. Kerr Publishing Co., 1740 W. 
Greenleaf Ave., Suite 7, Chicago, EL 60626. 
Price is $7.95 paper; $19.95 hardcover. 

..-i ****** i 1 ' ... : 

H. L. Mitchell will speak in Chicago on 
Friday, February 26, at 7:30 p.m. at 
the IBEW Hall, 600 W. Washington. 



Teamsters— a brotherhood? 

Whittier, Cal. — I was at the Teamsters Union hall 
the other day, and noticed that they had on the wall a 
big poster warning against “Communists” trying to take 
over the union. The poster said that labor has struggled 
through all these years of movement, and it would be a 
sad day if the union was taken over by subversives. 

I thought to myself about labor’s struggle, from 1776 
when the United States came from a revolution, 
through the Civil War, all the way to today. I have an 
eight-year-old son, and in school he never hears about 
labor in U.S. history. But to me that is the most impor- 
tant part. "f. 

Who are the Teamster bureaucrats calling Com- 
munists and subversives? Our union needs some 
people with new ideas! The union today really piss- 
es me off! When they’re getting you to join, you 
hear all about a union, what it’s supposed to mean, 
all you hear is "brotherhood.” But then once you’ve 
joined, you find opt that all they want from you is 
your union dues! 

December through February is a slow time for freight 
drivers, yet the union is right now pushing for a mem- 
bership drive, even though there aren’t enough jobs for 
those of us who are already members! The union is run 
just like a business. It’s capitalism. 

I call these people deadheads, but the way I used to 
think, not really aware of what’s going on, I call myself 
a deadhead too. I was on the outside looking in. It took 
for me to get real sick and be in the hospital, and not 
be able to pay the rent, have the state disability pay- 
ments walk out the door, and go through all this strug- 
gle, before my thinking changed. — Truck driver 


GM plant is like jail 

Editor's note: On Jan. 23, GM workers of UAW Local 
645 in Van Nuys, Cal., rejected a company /union “ solution ” 
to planned lay-offs whereby all workers would work only 
50% of their regular hours. The vote, promoted by both GM 
and the UAW, pitted the older workers with high seniority 
against the younger workers who now face indefinite layoff. 
As we go to press a second vote on the proposal is planned. ' 
Below are the comments of a worker at the plant. 

Van Nuys, Cal. — A lot of guys voted “no” so they 
could keep their jobs but they’re going to get bumped 
too. Wait and see. 

This place ought to be condemned. When it rains, it 
floods in here. GM brings in sophisticated people with 
suits on and shows off the clean, painted areas. They 
ought to check out the rest of the plant! When you 
complain to the union you’re told, “Well, there’s noth- 
ing 1 can do.” 

I think some of these union guys are paid off by man- 
agement. They promote the company’s plans. They tell 
us, “Your jobs are in danger; you’ve got to vote this 
and that.” But these company plans are just a big tax 
write-off. The guys from the union are looking out for 
themselves. 

A year ago we got the Japanese “team concept” here. 
We had schooling to teach us about it which amounted 
to time to program us, to psych us up. When school was 
over, we were supposed to sign a paper so that GM 
could collect $300 from the state for every student. I 
didn’t want to sign. I didn’t leam anything. You go to 
school and the state pays GM. That’s what it is all 
about. . 

With the “team concept,” you have these team lead- 
ers who get 35<t-50<t per hour more for just standing 
around. When the group leader confronts you, he makes 
you feel like a little kid who didn’t do his homework. 
Out of the $20 million they spent on this “team con- 
cept,” they should have given everybody $100,000. We’d 
be happy to quit! 

This place is like a jail. I’ve been in jail; there is no 
difference here, except you get paid. They put out liter- 
ature saying the young employees are taking too much 
time off. Hell — what do you expect? There’s so much 
stress, ■ ■ . r : ; :' ; 

— Young Van Nuys worker 

German steel strike 

Bonn, West Germany — I’m sure you are aware 
of the massive lay-off policies in the German steel in- 
dustry and the struggles of Krupp workers. This new 
round of worker lay-offs, according to official statistics, 
will increase the rate of unemployment in Duisburg and 
Reinhausen from 16% to 24% and threatens 10,000 
workers with unemployment. On November 26, 1987, 
the owners of Krupp, Mannesmann and Thyssen an- 
nounced cutting off steel production in Reinhausen. 

Once again the rationale of the capitalists is that the 
steel industry is losing profits. According to claims by 
Kromme, the president of Krupp industries, this compa- 
ny has “lost one billion Marks (600 million dollars) 
since 1980.” But in the year 1986 alone, Krupp made 
800 million dollars of new investments, and in the same 
year, made a profit of 71 million Marks (43 million dol- 
lars). According to the policies that the three above- 
mentioned companies follow, in the future, dose to 
35,000 jobs in the steel industry will be destroyed, and 
the German steel industry will be concentrated in Nied- 
errhein and Duisburg. 

The news of the steel workers’ lay-offs was an- 
nounced during the negotiations for a 5% wage hike and 
a 35-hour work week. This was the management’s trick 
to turn back the workers’ demands and to create divi- 
sions among them. 

On Nov. 27, workers of all industries in Reinhausen 
and in Bochum stopped work. On Dec. 1, Krupp work- 
ers in Siegen demonstrated in support of the strikers. 
On Dec. 4, students went on strike to support the steel 
workers, and on Dec. 10, striking workers closed all 
main roads and freeways to Reinhausen and Duisburg. 
They stopped traffic to gain public attention and sup- 
port. ... 

The strike of the steel workers still continues and we 
as Marxist-Humanists declare our solidarity with the 
striking workers, by participating in the solidarity ac- 
tions in different cities and by reading a statement. 

— -Observer, W. Germany 


Meatpackers’ ask, ‘When does my day end?’ 


Chicago, III. — This week at Swift- Eckrieh most of 
the lines in the packaging departments are working few- 
er than forty hours. Just two weeks ago everyone was 
working overtime— up to 12 or 13 hours for some lines 
on some days. Part of the problem is that you never 
know when you walk in there at 6:00 in the morning 
when you will walk out. They don’t have to tell us 
whether we’ll be working Saturday until Thursday, and 
even then they can change their minds. 

You can’t plan anything. You can’t make doctors’ ap- 
pointments or schedule your car for repairs. If you work 
from 6:00 until 5:00 or later, how can you pay your bills 
or go to the post office? You can’t spend time with your 
children. You come home cold and tired, eat, clean up, 
take a shower and go to bed. Arid if you dare to plan 
something for SatufdayHffint trill he the? one Saturday 
we’ll have to work. , 

Do you know what the overtime provision in our 
contract is? One sentence: "Employees will be re- 


quired to work the overtime scheduled in the job U. 
which they are assigned.” That’s almost worse than 
having no contract or union at all, because now we 
have two bosses — the company and the union — tell- 
ing us that we have to do it. 

I have a friend who works for a paper company where 
ten hours a day and 48 hours a week is the limit, not be- 
cause the contract says so — but because the workers say 
so. If the company schedules someone for ten hours a 
day plus Saturday, and the person works her ten hours 
during the week, she may or may not come in on Satur- 
day, and there is nothing the company can do. 

Some people seem to feel that there is something spe- 
cial about working in a packinghouse, that the hours 
have to be long and irregular iwwtuse meat spoils and 
we work depending on what Wfifers come in. Well, 
maybe that only means that the solution lies in a 
change somewhere beyond this one plant. 

— -Eckrich worker 
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THE REAL STATE OF 
THE UNION, 1988 

Reagan keeps wanting the U.S. to 
compete with the rest of the world. He 
seems to be competing to see who can 
increase poverty fastest. You can see 
the results in the millions of homeless, 
in workers not being able to make a liv- 
ing, in the decline of health care. A new 
movement is coming and we have to 
make sure it doesn’t abort like it did in 
Prance in 1968. A new way of thinking 
has to be worked out now. I look for- 
ward to the day when we can all devel- 
op to be real human beings. 

Retired worker 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

The change that I feel in the air in 
New York City I believe is not merely a 
“subjective” feeling on my part but the 
truth of Black/white relations here. 
There is an edge of violence that one 
can feel on the streets that became ap- 
parent in Bensonhurst, Queens just be- 
fore Christmas when two Black men 
were attacked by a gang of white 
youths. The difference in “temperature” 
was that an anti-racist demonstration 
was outnumbered by a vicious fascistic 
counter-demonstration, worse in its rac- 
ist vitriol and abuse than I had ever 
seen. This violence in the air has per- 
meated throughout NYC, and outbreaks 
of racist violence are sure to continue 


Readers’ Views 


families. Workfare is not a way out of that the long article there had been 

poverty and everybody knows it, but more seriously worked out. Isn’t it part 

the arguments about welfare are as old of the ABCs of Marxist-Humanism that 

as capitalism. Ever since the 1830s Stalin was not an aberration but was 

when there were debates over the poor himself a revolutionary, genuine or oth- 

laws, capital has blamed its problems erwise? Hasn’t Marxist-Humanism 

on the masses of the poor. shown for more than 30 years the de- 

Black writer velopment of revolutions transformed 
Oakland, Cal. into their opposites, revolutions aborted, 
* * * counter-revolution coming from within 

Government as we know it to this revolution itself when it is without a 

day is a farce. They play games with Marxist philosophy of revolution? It is 

us. In my economics class we were the author’s “loose phraseology” which 

reading about capitalism — and in print I think has to be addressed, 

it all looks nice and pretty. But that’s 
not reality. Reagan blames the Commu- 
nists for everything, but he’s just using 
that as a scapegoat. The American capi- 
talists do the same thing. They say we 
have freedom of speech, but that’s only 
up to a certain point, and if you’re 
young the Supreme Court just ruled 
you have no right to free speech at all. 

I’ve been attracted to anarchism, at 
first through anarchist punk bands. 

There are a lot of bands talking about 
things, from animal liberation to South 
Africa, that we never discuss in school 
at all. 

High school student 
Santa Monica, Cal. 



Angela Terrano 
New York 


TO 

CONTINUE 

RAYA’S 

WORK 


to grow this year. ^ 

Alarmed 
New York 

The hyprocrisy of Reaganism is so 
deep and systemic that it literally 
makes you sick. On the one hand Reag- 
anism decided that the Federal law 
banning sex discrimination in universi- 
ties that receive Federal funds meant 
only the specific program that discrimi- 
nated, and thus the college or universi- 
ty that allowed such discrimination to 
happen could still have federal dollars 
flowing in. On the other hand, Reagan’s 
new rules governing funding to family 
planning clinics “extends to all activities 
conducted” in the clinics. 

This ifieans that if a clinic wants to 
talk to a woman about the full range of 
her legal rights — including the right to 
have ah abortion — the discussion on 
abortion would have to take place in a 
totally “physically and financially sepa- 
rate” place or that Clinic will not re- 
ceive any federal funds. Such reaction- 
ary hypocrisy makes you want to cry, 
but the better thing to do is get rid of 
Reaganism. 

Women’s liberationist 
Chicago 

x" .'*',* ' * • ’ 

When the CIA comes to DePaul Uni- 
versity in February for the purpose of 
recruiting students for “overseas em- 
ployment” we hope to deter them. We 
intend to be at the downtown campus 
to present our views and talk to any 
prospective candidates. The CIA is the 
main agency through which the Reagan 
Administration has, -carried out its wars 
in Central Amerida and around the 
globe. Allowing them to recruit at our 
campus is assisting them in murder. 

Students for Peace and Justice 
DePaul University 
2324 N. Seminary Ave. 

Chicago, II. 60614 

' . * * * 

Reagan sounded as if he was going to 
keep pushing until the end for some 


I was outraged, listening to Reagan’s 
State of the Union Address. Raya Du- 
nayevskaya had already warned us last 
year that Reagan is not a lame duck, 
and wants to carry his retrogressive 
agenda through to the 21st century. But 
what angered me is that Reagan dares 
to talk about “the power of an idea.” 
That man has never had a single idea 
in ' his mind. Rather, what he has is a 
ideology which Marx called “false con- 
sciousness.” Hegel answered counter- 
revolutionaries like him best when he 
wrote: “Only that which is an object of 
freedom may be called an idea.” 

Student 

Chicago 

* * * 

The hundreds upon hundreds who 
marched, chanted and sang early on a 
cold, wet morning in front of the Feder- 
al Building in Chicago to protest any 
form of continued aid to the contras 
demonstrated a magnificent spirit. 
Scores chose to sit in front of building 
entrances to symbolically stop the gov- 
ernment aid and were arrested. Wheth- 
er Congress will once again capitulate 
to Reagan on Nicaragua or not, the 
demonstrators, particularly the huge 
number of youth from high schools, 
made one feel that the Movement is 
very much alive and ready to burst out 
in new ways. 

Participant 

Chicago 


OUR LIFE AND TIMES 

I turn to Our Life and Times on the 
back page each issue, after seeing what 
Marxist-Humanism is discussing at 
length in the Lead, to see in abbreviat- 
ed form what world events have been 
chosen to illuminate the past and pres- 
ent and anticipate the future. It was 
distressing to see the changed form, 
without any explanations, in the De- 
cember 1987 issue... 

Given that drastic change, I wished 


We have put together a small pam- 
phlet of six “Poems for Raya Dunayev- 
skaya” which we are selling for SI a 
copy with all the proceeds going to the 
Raya Dunayevskaya Memorial Fund? 
Would you please let News & Letters 
readers know they can be ordered from 
International Poetry Review, 503 W. 
175th St. #6, New York, N. Y. 10033. 

Terrence Shelly, 
Special Edition Editor 
New York 

: * * * : j 

What the South African Scooter and 
Transport Allied Workers Union feels 
about the loss of Raya Dunayevskaya is 
beyond words. You can understand the 
spirit of survival from her writings. She 
contributed much to the most exploited 
and oppressed of people here in South 
Africa.. .The South African government 
has sought to introduce a bill this year, 
aimed at the trade union movement, re- 
stricting all methods of solidarity ac- 
tions. The Pretoria regime misjudges 
our spirit, especially the spirit among 
our youth who have been in the fore- 
front of all our struggles. Although 
change is pain in Africa, change to a 
free non-racial society is certain. 

SASTAW Union 

Doornfontein, South Africa 

■ •'* •* . ; ■ i 

I learned of Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
death when I was on a tour to Harya- 
na. Although I never met her, I came to 
know her intimately through her writ- 
ings in N&L which helped to shape my 
consciousness. I am glad to know you 
have set up a Memorial Fund for the 
continuation of her unfinished work and 
I enclose a small contribution in her 
memory. Please let me know more 
about her writings so that I can use 
them to teach her work to the poor 
peasants of my country. 

All India Youth Forum for 
Peace and Solidarity 
New Delhi, India 
* * * 

Editor’s note: Donations to help keep 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s works in print and 
to preserve and publish her documents 
should be made out to The Raya Dunayev- 
skaya Memorial Fund, and sent to 59 E. 
Van Bur en #707, Chicago, IL 60605. 


kind of workforce bill that attacks ADC 

I IN MEMORIAM: DIXON ADAMS, 1918-1987 


Dixon Adams, Marxist-Humanist, be- 
came an anti-war activist during his 
student days at Stanford, where he 
wrote his graduating thesis on Lenin. 
When he joined the Socialist Workers 
Party in San Francisco he discovered 
the opposition State-Capitalist Tenden- 
cy within the Trotskyist movement, eo- 
founded by CLR James (Johnson) and 
Raya Dunayevskaya (Forest). At the 
time of their split it was Raya he evalu- 
ated as both serious philosopher/theore- 
tician and serious revolutionary. He be- 
came a founding member of the Bay 
Area News and Letters Committee. 

When members of his bourgeois fami- 
ly denounced him to the FBI and 
forced the management where he 
worked to fire him, calling him “A trai- 
tor to his class!” Dixon cheerfully ac- 
knowledged the definition as he conti- 


nued his activities in all the Liberation 
struggles — anti-war, gays, women, blacks 
and the civil rights Movement — and 
participated in Marxist intellectual dis- 
cussions. His last years, spent in a con- 
valescent hospital, did not deter his 
struggles for justice. He published a 
scathing indictment of the conglomerate 
buyers of the institution, which forced 
concessions for the employees and 
needy patients. 

Dixon maintained his membership in 
News and Letters Committees and took 
an active interest in Marxist-Humanist 
philosophy and activities until the day 
of his death in December. At his Mem- 
orial Meeting, friends of the Old and 
New Left came together to share mem- 
ories of a very courageous comrade. 

Lillian B. Willis, 
Berkeley, Cal. 


POST-MARX MARXISM 

At a recent Conference here called 
“Out of Apathy: 30 Years of the New 
Left in Britain,” a talk by Charles Tay- 
lor on the subject of “Socialist Human- 
ism” turned out to be a critique of 
Marxism. Taylor recognized Marxism as 
a humanist philosophy but argued that 
it centered on self-development and un- 
derestimated human needs such as life 
in a community, that increasing human 
control over nature was anti-ecological 
and that Marx’s view of the future was 
too conflict-free. Later he insisted it 
was impossible to define socialism. I put 
the view that Marx's Marxism and offi- 
cial “Marxism” were not just different 
but opposites, and pointed to Marx’s 
recognition of multi-dimensional revotu- 
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tionary forces. While it isn’t possible to 
have a blueprint for the future or tell 
future generations how they are going 
to live, we can and do have a definition 
that a new form of society would have 
to satisfy — classlessness, non-racism, 
non-sexism, means of production appro- 
priated by the whole population, freely- 
associated labor, production for need, 
not profit. 

Richard Bunting 

Oxford, England 

The discussion about Reagan’s “senil- 
ity” is the mask to cover the senility of 
capitalism. A total uprooting of this so- 
ciety is the only alternative, but it is 
masked by those who usurp Marxist 
categories. It makes these post-Marx 
Marxists the most dangerous allies of 
Reaganism. 

Observer 

Detroit 

*:V'- . : ' }■ 0 : ' . 

The news that the Polish dissident 
Jacek Huron has written an essay 
which responds positively to Uorba- 
chev’s “reforms” did not surprise me. 
Although Huron is known for his break 
from the Communist Party, he never 
broke from the mentality of telling peo- 
ple what to do. I remember when, in 
1981, the students of Poznan University 
heard of Warsaw University students 
going on strike and joined them. The 
officials convinced the other students to 
end their strike, but we at Poznan Uni- 
versity did not do so. Our strike lasted 
another four weeks and teachers, nurs- 
es, tenants, workers, almost everybody, 
joined us. Huron traveled 100 miles 
from Warsaw to our town and asked 
“who gave you permission to go on 
strike?” The strike wa* surpressed 
When mti, dal law was declared, there 
was not much we could do. 

Solidarnosc activist in exile 
Berkeley, Cal. 

WE NEED YOUR HELP 

UMTAPO Centre is a non-profit or- 
ganization dedicated to advice and lead- 
ership training, information and re- 
search, cultural and community pro- 
grams. We have read News & Letters 
and would like to get it regularly. We 
will send you in exchange the latest edi- 
tion of our publication, Umtapo Focus. 
Can you encourage your readers to sub- 
scribe to our newsletter? We will do the 
same for you, although we know you 
are aware of the great difficulty in dis- 
seminating relevant literature in this 
country. Forward to a Free Azania! 
Your readers can get information about 
our publication by writing to us at: 

' Umtapo Centre 
314 Grey Street, 1st floor 
Durban 4001, South Africa 

I enjoy N&L very much and I am 
sorry to see it only monthly and only 
twelve pages. I agree with the draft per- 
spectives that a revolution in thought is 
a prime necessity for activism today. To 
me Dunayevskaya’s dialectic is not just 
dynamism as it was for the Greeks but 
a movement today. I will help you in 
activities around youth. 

New subscriber 
Berkeley, Cal. 

I want to thank News & Letters for 
creating within me a philosophic aware- 
ness. This framework in which I now 
view events and history as a dynamic 
process illuminates the myriad conflict- 
ing relationships. Take a talk I heard 
here by the former prime minister of 
Jamaica, Michael Manley. It pertained 
to disarmament, development and debt 
and their impact on the Third World. 
He took up the global emergence of the 
U.S. after World War II, decolonization, 
the search for a national management 
system. His analysis Was admirable, but 
it lacked any philosophy of liberation. 
Thanks for being in existence. 

Supporter 

The Bronx, N.-Y. 

* * * 

Please consider the enclosed check 
for $50 to help you in your work as my 
donation of Surplus Labor Credits. 

Subscriber 

Chicago 

* * * * 
Editors note: Can you become a sustainer- 
subscriber? Donate a sub for our interna- 
tional readers ? Send a gift sab to a friend? 
Introduce N&L to your friends at work or 
at school? We need your help to get N&L 
to new readers everywhere. 
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Hy/noR Power is its own end —Marx 


Special section 


Marxist-Humanist Perspectives 

• Raya Dunayevskaya’s Final Dialogue with us 

• Marxist-Humanist Tasks for 1988 

• Bulletins available from News and Letters 1988 Plenum 

• Announcement of Supplement to the Marxist-Humanist 
Archives, the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection 


RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA’S 
FINAL DIALOGUE WITH US 



The following document was a presentation written 
for the June 1, 1987 meeting of the Resident Editorial 
Board (REB) of News and Letters Committees. It be- 
came the central part of Marxist-Humanist Perspec- 
tives 19i88 adopted at the News and Letters National 
Plenum, Jan. 9-10, 1988. The manuscript Raya had 
prepared for what she intended to deliver orally was 
not checked by her for presentation in printed form. It 
has not been edited, except for obvious typographical 
errors. 

"Pre-pre Post-Plenum, i.e. — Executive Ses- 
sion Type of Talk” to be given in three parts: 

I. The Philosophic Point, II. Dialectics of Or- 
ganization, III. Untrodden Paths in Organiza- 
tion. j „ 

The chaotic and informal form of presentation 
tonight is not due to lack of deliberation and 
working out, much in advance of the time neces- 
sary to draw a balance sheet for the Plenum. 
Rather, it is because so many different and yet in- 
terrelated topics are reaching for solution, that I 
felt it very necessary to consult with you in this 
seemingly “off the top of my head” talk. 

I. THE PHILOSOPHIC POINT 

To understand today we must begin at the be- 
ginning, that is to say, as always, with Marx. Spe- 
cifically the two periods are: the first and the last, 
the first being the philosophic moment, 1844. 

That laid the ground for all future development. 

The last being the long hard trek and process of 
development— all the Revolutions, as well as phil- 
osophic-political-economic concretizations, culmi- 
nating in Capital. Yet the full organizational ex- 
pression of all came only then, i.e., the last dec- 
ade, especially the 1875 Critique of the Gotha 
Program. Why only then? 

Take first another look at 1 844 — the philosophic 
moment for all of Marx’s Marxism, including or- 
ganization. Throughout Marx’s life he reached to 
concretize it. But none of the concretizations, whether 
1848 with the Communist League, or 1864 with the 
First International, or even 1871 with the Paris Com- 
mune, fully reached to the level of the philosophic mo- 
ment of 1844. Only with the Critique of the Gotha 
Program in 1875 did Marx fully return to that moment 
as it was concretized for organization, and even then, he 
did not call it philosophy, but “principle.” 

The specific point that I’m singling out from the 1844 
founding of a New Continent of Thought and of Revo- 
lution is when Marx articulates the great merit of He- 
gel in discovering the “negation of the negation,” and 
the great demerit of this same Hegel in enveloping it in 
such mysticism by dealing with it as various stages of 
consciousness, rather than as men and women thinking. 
Marx, on the other hand, declares himself not only 
against capitalism and “vulgar communism,” but pro- 
claims his philosophy to be “a new Humanism.” 

To this day 1844 was the philosophic moment of 
Marx’s discovery of that whole new continent of 
thought and of revolution that “Marxism” certainly 
lacked, and instead singled out one of the develop- 
ments — economics — so that we didn’t know “new hu 
manisra” until the Depression. But in fact, it is that 
which was the ground for organization throughout his 
life, from the moment he did “experience” the philo- 
sophic moment, even if it was only correspondence (let- 
ters) soon to become international correspondence. 

Seriously, however, as organization, and that organi- 
zation — the Communist League — accepted the challenge 
to the existing capitalist world, and that not separated 
from all political tendencies and parties. I’m referring, 
of course, to the Communist Manifesto, whose second 
part is a critique of utopian socialism, etc. What we 
want to do here is to compare the 1847 Communist 
Manifesto to the 1864 First International [and in 1871] 
hailing the Paris Commune as the form, the working 
existence, the communal non-state as needing only re- 
lease of all the mental, manual and emotional potential- 
ity. 

Why then is the actual concretization of a new unity 
so sharply critiqued as in the Gotha Program? That be- 
comes the whole rub and urgent problematic of our day 
which must be worked out. 

First, enter history. In 1847 critique meant the ruth- 
less critique of all that exists that he spoke of in his 
philosophic break with the bourgeoisie and Hegel, con- 
cretized on the level of the existing “parties” in that pe- 
riod. (As we were to see in 1860 in his letter to Freili- 
grath, when Freiligrath, in refusing to get involved in 
the Vogt Affair, said he didn’t belong to the party any 
longer. Marx’s reply was: Neither am I, to any existing 
party. I didn’t mean it in the ephemeral sense, I meant 
it in the historic. Clearly, Marx meant that no one 
could re-write the history, and both the revolution of 


1848 and the Manifesto that anticipated it, are histor- 
ic.) ■ ... . 'J. _ . 

It is that historic period that changed when interna- 
tional workers got together to take a position on what 
was happening on a different continent. That too had a 
“manifesto,” perhaps not as bold as the Communist 
Manifesto, thought Marx, which was actually the 
preamble to the Constitution and By-laws to the First 
International, j , “ - 

At the same time Marx didn’t hesitate a second once 
the Paris Commune broke out, and some trade union- 
ists didn’t share the enthusiasm, to write them out of 
the First International, and not only to declare the 
need to go lower and deeper, but insist that they didn’t 
represent the majority of the masses; the Paris Commu- 
nards did, and it is that Idea that defines history now 
as both ongoing and the fixture. r 

H. DIALECTICS OF ORGANIZATION 

So, what happened in 1875? Look at how the self-de- 
velopment of the Idea that we now call Marxism has 
concretized itself when its greatest theoretical work, 
Capital, in its French edition, is finished, and that has 
philosophy spelled out in the most concrete terms from 
fetishism of commodities to the new passions and new 
forces that go against the accumulation of capital. And 
he has the experience now of both political parties and 
forms of organization emerging spontaneously from the 
masses, plus philosophy. 

Critique of the Gotha Program: There is no way 
now, no matter how Marx kept from trying to give any 
blueprints for the future, not to develop a general view 
of where we’re headed for the day after the conquest 
of power, the day after we have rid ourselves of the 
birthmarks of capitalism when a new generation can fi- 
nally see all its potentiality, put an end once and for all 
to the division I between mental and manual labor. 

[Here on heir outline for the talk, Raya had written: 
“Let me now state something general from Hegel on 
the question of The Philosophic Point which would also 
apply to us.”] 

In Hegelian dialectics, the philosophic moment is a 
determinant; even if the person who was driven to ar- 
ticulate the Idea of that “moment” was very nearly un- 
conscious as to its depth and its ramifications, it re- 
mained the element that governed the concretization 
that follows the laborious birth that poured forth in a 
torrent nevertheless. 

Specifically and concretely, in our case the moment 
I’m referring to is May 12 and 20, 1953. The Idea is in 
demystifying the Absolute as either God or the closed 
ontology, as the unity I singled out, a dual movement, 
from theory to practice, from practice as well as from 
theory. 


We were so overwhelmed with the movement 
from practice that we were hardly as enthusiastic 
or as concrete about the movement from theory, 
if not actually forgetting it. I therefore wish to go 
into great detail about those two letters in 1953, 
not as the small coin of concrete questions, but 
as the many Universals inherent in it, so that we 
can see what is still new in it that we must devel- 
op for the book. 

Everyone has heard so much about 1953 as the 
stage of breakthrough on the Absolute Idea that 
you may think: what else is there to be said? The 
whole point, however, about the philosophic point 
that became a philosophic determinant, and not 
just the ground of, but became so startlingly new 
and clear with Marx, that looking at it for this 
age, specifically ourselves, it began to appear in 
an altogether new way. Here is what I mean: 

Heretofore what we stressed when we pointed 
to 1953 as source was the important point of 1955, 
when there was an actual organizational break-up. 
Then what became clearer was that actually, in- 
sofar as the words “Marxist-Humanism” are con- 
cerned, we couldn’t say 1955, but as it was ex- 
pressed in written form in Marxism and Free- 
dom (M&F) in 1957. Now what is clear is not 
that any of the other dates are wrong, but that 
each time it is a specific period that makes one 
realize that actually what wasn’t clear was what 
was in the philosophic moment, and only when 
the objective and subjective merges is it “proven.” 
Oh, the* source, the ground, really also had a roof. 
But the context in between, the structure, 
couldn’t be controlled without the objective situa- 
tion. But that, on the other hand, made it very 
clear that we are back to focusing on the philo- 
sophic moment. 

1987 AND THE IMPERATIVENESS OF 
BOTH THE OBJECTIVE AND SUBJECTIVE 
URGENCY NOW MANIFESTS THAT WHAT HAS 
BEEN AN UN-TRODDEN PATH ALL THESE 
YEARS, BY ALL POST-MARX MARXISTS, IN- 
CLUDING LENIN— WHO DID DIG INTO PHILOSO- 
PHY, BUT NOT THE PARTY, AND LUXEMBURG, 
WHO DID DIG INTO SPONTANEITY, BUT NOT 
PHILOSOPHY— IS ORGANIZATION, the Dialectics 
of Philosophy and Organization. 

Why did we think once we took the big step of sepa- 
rating, indeed breaking, with the elitist party, that it is 
sufficient to do so politically without doing so philo- 
sophically? 

Wasn’t it because we actually had not penetrated the 
dialectic of organization in its relationship to dialectics 
of philosophy, though we certainly never stopped using 
the word “dialectics”? In a word, even when we used 
“Absolute” in relationship to method and definitely 
stressed that we do not mean just a tool or application, 
we did think that it was not just the threshhold of the 
Absolute Idea, but the Absolute Idea as its ultimate, as 
if Absolute Mind was no more than what Absolute 
Idea was in the "Logic” and Hegel didn’t need to 
tell us that we better not stop there and instead 
go to Philosophy of Nature and Philosophy of 
Mind. 

No wonder that when CLR James (CLRJ) said that 
he looked into Philosophy of Mind, he concluded that 
he found nothing there “for us.” I must have felt dissa- 
tisfied, since that is where 1 went, and precisely, 1 
might say, on the question of what we called “dialectics 
of the party,” specifying however, that I wasn’t interest- 
ed either in the mass party, which the masses will 
build, or in the elitist party, which we definitely oppose, 
but in what happens to a small group “like us” who 
know that nothing can be done without the masses, and 
are with them, but they [small groups] are theoreticians 
and they always seem to be around too. So, what is the 
objectivity which explains their presence, as the objec- 
tivity explains the spontaneous outburst of the masses? 
In a word, I was looking for the objectivity of subjectiv- 
ity. 

The one thing I did not mention in discussing 1953 is 
that the letter of May 20, where I suddenly speak on 
the Philosophy of Mind, came after CLRJ had said in 
his Notes — or the letter accompanying his Notes — that 
he had looked into Philosophy of Mind, and found 
nothing there “for us” (naturally that means Johnson- 
Forest Tendency). So why did I go to the Philosophy 
of Mind after connecting the end of the last few pages 
of Science of Logic with Philosophy of Mind? And 
that was directly after I just repeated what JFT had 
worked out, that Lenin said Marx’s development in the 
section of commodities not only bore resemblance to 
Hegel’s syllogistic UPI [Universal-Particular-Individual], 
(continued on page 6) 
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but moreover, what is further to be noted is that just 
as Lenin had noted that Chapter One — and we noted 
Chapter One including fetishism bore resemblance to 
UPI— so the accumulation of capital, its General Abso- 
lute Law, was based on the Absolute Idea, holding that 
just as that meant the dialectic of bourgeois society, its 
end by the revolt of the workers, so Marx “also set the 
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limits to the dialectic of the party, which is part of 
bourgeois society and will wither away with the passin g 
of the bourgeoisie..." Therefore, what we were working 
on was not just a book, but a philosophy, a whole 
new philosophy of dialectics for our age of post-WWII, 
and that, of course, meant cracking the Absolute. That 
is where we all stopped. CLRJ promised he would do it, 
but he didn’t. Instead, he said he had looked into the 
Philosophy of Mind and found nothing in there for us. 

So, whatever it was that was driving me in 1953 to 
write those letters of May 12 and May 20, it suddenly 
became the whole of Hegel’s work, beginning, as al- 
ways, with what Marx said was most important in Phe- 
nomenology of Mind, going through the Science of 
Logic with Lenin, but refusing to follow either T-enin in 
that last paragraph, or CLRJ on the fact that he found 
nothing in Philosophy of Mind, and delving not only 
into that work, but into those last final syllogisms that 
nobody, including bourgeois academia, had seriously 
tackled the next decade. I was not debating them or 
what they did or did not do; in this case, my “ignor- 
ance” saved me from having to argue with them or 
anybody, but, again it was Marx who, though he broke 
off his manuscript before the final section of Philoso- 
phy of Mind, his very sharp digging into Capital, espe- 
cially the general law of capitalist accumulation and the 
new passions and new forces, led me to conclude sud- 
denly that the dialectic of the Party as well as of the 
contradictions in the Absolute Idea itself, resulted in 
my seeing what I called “the new society,” i.e. the end 
of the division between mental and manual. 

Thus, that philosophic moment was the core for 
those heretofore formative years of News and Letters 
Committees which ended with the completion of M&F, 
where we saw that the little phrase “the movement 
from practice” set the whole structure of M&F. Not 
only that; it served both as ground and roof for the 
analysis of the contemporary world, both theoretically 
and practically, including the altogether new voices 
from both, the proletariat and the new revolts in the 
Communist world, as well as the Black Revolution right 
here in the U.S. I’m sure I don’t have to repeat that to 
this day that first edition had one banner-raising event 
of world historic importance, by including the first 
translation both of Marx’s Humanist Essays and 
Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks. • . 

[Here ftaya said — on June 5, from her hospital bed— 
that she wished to include parts of her “Theory/Prac- 
tice” column written that day. She called special atten- 
tion to the' paragraphs below; , « , > 

I returned to the final Chapter 12 of Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation and Marx's Phil- 
osophy of Revolution. Its penultimate paragraph 
read: 

“It isn’t because we are any ‘smarter’ that we 
Can see so much more than other post-Marx 
Marxists. Rather, it is because of the maturity of 
our age. It is true that other post-Marx Marxists 
have rested on a truncated Marxism; it is equally 
true that no other generation could have seen the 
problematic of our age, much less solve our prob- 
lems. Only live human beings can recreate the 
revolutionary dialectic forever anew! And these 
live human beings must do so in theory as well as 
in practice. It is not a question only of meeting 
the challenge from practice, but of being able to 
meet the challenge from the self-development of 
the Idea, and of deepening theory to the point 
where it reaches Marx’s concept of the philosophy 
of ‘revolution in permanence.’” 

It was at that point that I asked that the fol- 
lowing paragraph be added: 

“’Oiere is a further challenge to the form of or- 
ganization which we have worked out as the com- 
mittee-form rather than the ‘party-to-lead.’ But, 
though committee-form and ‘party-to-lead’ are op- 
posites, they are not absolute opposites. At the 
point when the theoretic-form reaches philosophy, 
the challenge demands that we synthesize not 


only the new relations of theory to practice, and 
all the forces of revolution, but philosophy’s ‘suf- 
fering, patience and labor of the negative,’ i.e. ex- 
periencing absolute negativity. Then and only 
then will we succeed in a revolution that will 
achieve a classless, non-racist, non-sexist, truly 
human, truly new society. That which Hegel 
judged to be the synthesis of the ‘Self-Thinking 
Idea’ and the ‘Self-Bringing-Forth of Liberty,’ 
Marxist-Humanism holds, is what Marx had 
called the new society. The many paths to get 
there are not easy to work out...” 

Now return to our own situation, and think of 
the attacks that we will be facing in 1987, when 
we state openly that even the one post-Marx 
Marxist revolutionary who did reach deeply into 
philosophy— Lenin— nevertheless did not do so on 
the question of organization. In truth, he never 
renounced his position on the vanguard party set 
out in 1902 in What is to be Done?, though he 
often critiqued it himself. He profoundly extended 
his new breakthrough in philosophy to a concreti- 
zation of the dialectics of revolution, and yet nev- 
er changed his position on the need for the ‘thin 
layer of Bolsheviks’ as a vanguard party organiza- 
tion. In 1982 in Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Lib- 
eration and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, 
we critiqued Lenin politically. To fully work out 
the dialectics of philosophy and organization for 
our age, it is now clear that that critique must dig 
deep philosophically. 

The whole truth is that even Marx’s Critique 
of the Gotha Program, which re mains the ground 
for organization today, was written 112 years ago. 
What is demanded is not mere ‘updating,’ after all 
tire aborted revolutions of the post World War II 
world. ‘Ground’ will not suffice alone; we have to 
finish the building — the roof and its contents. 
This is what I am working on now in the Dialec- 
tics of Organization and Philosophy. I would ap- 
preciate hearing from our readers on their 
thoughts on this. —June 5, 1987] 

Now, then, it seems to me that in a certain sense we 
could call it a shock for me to have experienced this in 
this year 1987, when a great deal of research was done 
by others— Eugene, Mike, Peter, Cyrus, Kevin, Sheila, 
Olga — on the many ways that spontaneity appeared in 
the forms of councils, soviets, committees, communes, 
and so forth, not only to say the generalization: Yes, 
the party and the forms of organization are opposites, 
but they are not absolute opposites. The change in the 
title to Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy really 
means that the absolute opposite is philosophy, ahd 
that we have not yet worked out organizationally. Be- 
cause~. • - 

Take Pannekoek. The Council Communists were cer- 
tainly earlier on the scene and directly opposed T-enin 
in a friendly way, on the question of a single form of 
organization, insisting that when it comes to production, 
the people at the point of production must maintain 
their power after the revolution, but, did they ever give 
up their party? Didn’t they, along with Rosa Luxem- 
burg, think that spontaneity is no substitute for the 
wholeness of internationalism and theory? On the con- 
trary, they took tht^ for granted. What not only was 
not taken for granted, but never even approached in 
any way whatever, unless one calls “approached” a to- 
tal rejection, was philosophy. Except, except, except... 

The except of course, refers to Lenin. But he too 
kept to [the] old and Plekhanov when it came to Rus- 
sia. ... - ; 

One must not hem in a new duality into an old reali- 
ty because of the similarities of abstract opposites col-, 
liding. It is the collision of concrete opposites that de- s 
mands a new unity. Without that philosophic moment 
there is no way to hew out a new path. And for Lenin 
there was no philosophic moment insofar as organiza- 
tion was concerned. , s ; s < , 

In the case of organization, every Left was grabbing 
at sotae old contradictions; and with' them, some old so- 
lutions. Which is why the most cogent moment for our 
problematic, and for showing up more than ambivalence 
in Lenin, was the fact that Pannekoek (and Gorier), 
with that creative new concept of council communism, 
Le. power in the hands of the workers at the point of 
production, came [to] the old, vulgarized, abys mall y 
narrow, imperialistic philosophy of Lenin’s 1908 Materi- 
alism and Empirio-criticism, as against Lenin’s great 
new philosopiuc breakthrough on the Larger Logic, and 
as if that self-movement of ideas and of people was a 
“betrayal” of the class struggle. And to this day, that is 
what Council Communists are swearing by (see Lenin 
as Philosopher). 

Lenin, too, never raised philosophy directly in rela- 
tionship to organization. It was at most a phrase, like 
the famous reference in the Trade Union Debate, where 
he brings in, in a general way only, dialectics and eclec- 
ticism (see page 65 of Volume IX of Lenin’s Selected , 
Works, on “a glass cylinder”). * 

And the epigones have been busy frying to say that 
whereas it was correct for Lenin not to touch the ques- 
tion of the party when there was the great phenomenon 
of Soviets, “we” must no longer avoid the question of 
party. Whereupon, they end up just with two more rea- 
sons for being in favor of the vanguard party. 

HI CONCLUSION: UNTRODDEN PATHS IN 
ORGANIZATION i 

In a single word, we must go into these untrodden 
paths. We must not, I repeat must not, look for a 
crutch just because a new epigone is using the word 


“democracy” to mean more than one party, and a Mao 
is espousing at one and the same time, “bombard the 
headquarters” and “the Party remains the vanguard” 
(+ vs. bureaucratization...). 

Since Marx himself laid the ground — and that, re- 
member, is 112 years ago — in other words, the whole of 
post-Marx Marxism beginning with Engels has not built 
on that ground. And Engels, you must remember, did 
fight hard to have the Critique of the Gotha Program 
published, if in “moderated” form, and yet assented to 
the establishment of the Second International. And the 
German Social Democracy had been forced to publish 
it, but only as a “contribution to the discussion,” not as 
ground for organization. 

Lenin did return to Marx’s roots in Hegel, and did 
see that the Critique of the Gotha Program had never 
really been concretized as the smashing of the bourgeois 
state, without which you could not have a revolution. In 
a word, he certainly worked out the dialectics of revolu- 
tion, and made it be in Russia. But, but, but — he didn’t 
touch the question of the party. On the contrary, it 
didn’t even go as far as his own varied critiques of 
What is to be Done?, once the Bolsheviks gained 
power. 

With Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, we alone showed 
that Marx had created the philosophic ground for or- 
ganization. But we need not only ground but a roof. 
And we have all these 112 years of void on organization 
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and philosophy. There is no time in a nuclear age to 
put it off for another day. 

1988 is the year of the book, and not as in 1986 just 
as challenge to post-Marx Marxists, but the actual pres- 
entation of the dialectics of philosophy and the book as 
one, and for that it needs a whole organization, and not 
just the author. The whole does not mean... " ’ ! 

The real point is the meaning that this is not a ques- 
tion of the “author,” but the whole organization. I want 
to stress the word, “the whole,” not in the sense that 
each one is going to write a chapter, but rather that the 
context of each person’s activity and special point of 
concentration — be it labor, Women’s Liberation, youth, 
Black, etc. — will be inseparable from the meaning of 
that activity, and that meaning, whether of an objec- 
tive event or the subjective activity. Will be projected to 
those not-yet Mandsts-Humanists, because in meaning, 
i-e. philosophy, is both ground and roof of all we do, 
survey, strive for, as we prepare for that “revolution in 
permanence.” ! ' 

The philosophic nucleus, the attempt to become 
“practicing dialecticians,” did have a good beginning in 
the 1990s, But the test is very different now, not be- 
cause (hat is not what we need. We certainly do. But 
because the type of need involves first the whole organ- 
ization which this year has been so preoccupied 'With 
making a success of the biweekly that the organizational 
growth from which it was supposed to be inseparable 
was very much separated. It suffered that because what 
got put very much on the back burner, and back to 
only me writing it, was philosophy. 

I want to repeat, because philosophy has not per- 
meated the paper, therefore, it didn’t permeate the or- 
ganization. 

Therefore, I would very strongly suggest that the Ple- 
num consider that beginning in January, 1988 we be- 
come a monthly twelve-page paper in a very new way, 
where the book — Dialectics of Philosophy and Organi- 
zation — becomes the dominant force not only in essay- 
! ; articles, but in every activity we undertake, especially in 
discussions with subscribers, with not-yet Marxist-Hu- 
manists, not just as the recording of the events and 
their experiences, but the meaning of those events and 
experiences and their direction in a global context. That 
is what we will have to project when we have conversa- 
, .tiqns with subscribers. That is what has been missing — 
the whole new concept of “post-Marx Marxism as a pe- 
jorative” — it just laid there in Rosa Luxemburg, Wom- 
en’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. 

To assure that such essay-articles would be forthcom- 
ing, we ought to suggest or have people, volunteer in 
September at the Plenum, on what they would do for 
the issues beginning in January, 1988. I have had a . 
chance to speak to some on this already. By raising it 
v tffip darly, it means I not only want to hear from you 
today, but we will continue the discussion at the next 
REB, when I will bring in a draft of the Plenum Call. 
And once the Call is out, then the full Plenum discus- 
sion is open to all. 
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News and Letters plenum: Marxist- Humanist Tasks for 1988 


The following document, “How Can We Close the Gap 
Between Philosophic Breakthrough and Organizational Ex- 
pression? Marxist-Humanist Tasks for 1988," was adopted 
as Part III of Marxist-Humanist Perspectives 1988 at the 
News and Letters Plenum , held Jan. 9-10, 1988, attended by 
the entire membership of the committees. 

With her presentation written for the June 1, 1987 
Resident Editorial Board (REB) meeting, Raya situated 
our ttusks for the year to come not only in the context 
of the current world objective-subjective situation, but 
in the context of nearly two centuries of struggle to re- 
alize the idea of freedom— from Hegel through Marx to 
Marxist-Humanism. This was so not because she took 
world events in 1987 “for granted.” Rather, it was in 
part because Raya’s own work of 1986-87 so internalized 
all the new developments — whether with the “Two of a 
Kind, Reagan and Gorbachev," or by delving into 
“Whither China?”, whether in her writings on the 
South African revolution or in her speeches to student 
activists in the U.S. — that the imperativeness of fully 
concretizing Marxist-Humanism organizationally became 
her driving passion. 

The year 1988 confronts us with the dangers of Reag- 
anViinperial presidency as it nears its end. As we reach 
the end of the 1980s, we see that the politically 
“changed world” of Grenada, Libya, the Falklands, and 
now the Persian Gulf, extends also to what Raya called 
a “pollution of thought itself within the Left.. .including 
the illusion of technology as haying reached some sort 
of post-industrial ‘information’ world.” 

THE DISORIENTATION OF so much of the 
Left under Reaganism, the “pollution of thought itself,” 
is the current manifestation of the category Raya sin- 
gled out at the beginning of this decade — “Post-Marx 
Marxism as a pejorative, and beginning with Engels.” 
How difficult a journey it is to fully overcome that En- 
gelsian heritage, and then to concretize Marx’s Marxism 
for our age as Marxist-Humanism, is seen in Raya’s 
sharp critique of our own organizational practice in the 
period of the biweekly. As she began to outline our 
tasks for the Plenum she fully expected to attend, Raya 
characterized our perspectives as “untrodden paths in 
Organization.” And that was true both for the newspa- 
per, News & Letters, and for our organization. News 
and Letters Committees. Now we face those “untrodden 
paths” without her corporeal presence, but with her leg- 
acy, her half-century of labor to create the Marxist-Hu- 
manist body of ideas. 

We do have the great advantage of her archives. 
None in the revolutionary movement before Raya 
sought to share the process of the development of the 
Idea — its method, its test in world events, and its bat- 
tles frith other ideas, while they lived. The whole his- 
tory of News and Letters Committees is the history of a 
struggle to create what Raya had called “a philosophic 
nucleus” for the projection of Marxist-Humanism. It is 
that struggle that we must now attempt to follow- 
through on, as we face the first Plenum without Raya’s 
attendance. 

Since June 9, we have sought to comprehend the dis- 
continuity of her death, and to set our organization on 
the path to working out a thorough-going continuity 
with Raya’s work of 1986-87. 

We began with a preparation of the typescript of her 
presentation written for the June 1 REB meeting, the 
text which became the mediation for the Draft Perspec- 
tives. Since then we have sought to both inventory and 
organize Raya’s writings of 1986-87 and to dig into the 
theoretic preparation needed for all the archives work 
to come, 

ON’ JULY 25 WE published a memorial issue of • 
News <8 : Letters, which gave voice both to Raya’s last ; 
writin^sand to the first of the many profound responses 
to her Ufe’s work that poured in to us from all over the 
world. The Memorial Meeting for Raya held in Chicago 
July 25 continued that deep, multi-dimensional inpour- 
ing and underlined the objectivity of Raya’s legacy for 
revolutionary struggles and thought. Our response to i 


that in-pouring has proved far more difficult than the 
follow-through we spoke so much about at our last Con- 
vention, when we saw that wherever there is a revolu- 
tionary movement there is a new interest in a dialogue 
with Marxist-Humanism. The inpouring to us since 
June 9 is directly on Raya’s life and legacy. While we 
have no illusions that those who responded are “the an- 
swer” to the problem of organizational growth, the dia- 
logue can be a pathway to both inwardizing and pro- 
jecting the; Marxist-Humanist body of Ideas. 

Nor do we have any illusions that, when the National 
Editorial Board voted to end the biweekly and turn to 
the publication of a monthly, 12-page newspaper, we 
have, in the issues since August-September, yet suc- 
ceeded in creating the new kind of newspaper Raya pro- 
jected. ; 

The task that remains to be done — whether on organ- 
ization or journalism, on archives or on the “dialectic 
proper” — is to so fully dig into the work of Raya’s last 
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years, not separated from the whole body of Marxist- 
Humanist • writings, that philosophy will never again be 
“on the back burner” as we seek to carry out these or- 
ganizational tasks for 1988: 

• 1. In 1988, we seek to “become a monthly 12-page 
paper in a very new way, where the book — Dialectics of 
Organization and Philosophy — becomes the dominant 
force not only in essay-articles, but in every activity we 
undertake, especially in discussion with subscribers, not- 
yet Marxist-Humanists, not just as the recording of the 
events and their experiences, but the meaning of those 
events and experiences and their direction in a global 
context.” While we will not have the book as “book,” 
we do have both Raya’s writings of 1986-87 and, inse- 
parable frojm that, the whole body of Ideas over three 
decades of Marxist-Humanism. The special column we 
have established as “From the Writings of Raya Dunay- 
evskaya — Marxist-Humanist Archives” becomes of cen- 
tral importance in the task we have set Ourselves. 

• 2. What cannot be separated from that goal, is the 
need to project Marxist-Humanism to those not-yet 
Marxist-Humanists in such a total manner that News 
and Letters Committees experiences organizational 
growth. It demands our full participation with all the 
forces of revolution — Labor, the Black Dimension, the 
Women’s Liberation Movement and Youth — never sepa- 
rating movement activities from the discussion of free 
dom ideas. At the same time, a subscription drive for 
News & Letters can become a pathway to our growth if 
both new subscriptions and renewals are the beginning 
of deeper dialogue with our readers. 

• 3. Early in 1988 we aim to make a new donation to 
the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection at Wayne State 
University. This donation, of Raya’s 1986-87 writings, 
the first that will not be organized by Raya herself, de- 
mands the kind of presentation of all material submit- 
ted after June 9 that makes clear the uniqueness of the 
fyid 12 volumes that Raya had presented. 

• 4. To explore the centrality of Raya’s 1986-87 writ- 
ings to all our organizational tasks during the year 
ahead, we will undertake? a series of classes this Spring, 
which could include such writings as her 1980s Intro- 
ductions/Overviews, “Why Phenomenology? Why 
Now?”, letters to non-Marxist Hegel scholars, and The 
Myriad Global Crises of the 1980s and the Nuclear 


' Documents from 1988 National Meeting 

Bulletin No. 1 | 

• Perspectives and Organization: What is New and What is Not, Objectively and Sub- 
jectively, as we begin 1988, by Olga Domanski, Co-National Organizer 

• Perspectives and News & Letters, by Eugene Walker, Managing Editor of N&L 

• Perspectives and the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, the Marxist-Humanist Ar- 
chives, by Michael Connolly, Co-National Organizer. 

Bulletin No. 2 

• News and Letters Committees in the Field: How to Begin Anew, by Peter Wermuth, 
member, Resident Editorial Board 

Perspectives: Philosophy of the Black Diniension, 1988, by Lou Turner, “Black World” 
columnist. News & Letters 

• The Battle of Ideas and Marxist-Humanism: A post-June 9, 1987 View, by Kevin A. 
Barry, “Our Life and Times” columnist 

• Youth Report, by Sheila Fuller, Youth columnist 

• Perspectives and Women’s Liberation, by Terry Moon, Women’s Liberationist columnist 

75$ each, plus 50$ postage 

Order from News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, Rm. 707, Chicago, IL 60005 


World since World War II pamphlet. 

• 5. Because Raya’s trilogy of revolution is nearly out 
of print, we are searching for a suitable publisher for all 
three works. 

• 6. Two special funds are necessary for our work 
this year. We will need a Sustaining Fund of $30,000 to 
assure that News & Letters continues until our next 
Convention on Labor Day weekend, 1988. To assure 
that Raya’s work remains available to all those search- 
ing for a philosophy of revolution for our age, and to 
continue the work with her archives, we have estab- 
lished the Raya Dunayevskaya Memorial Fund, which 
we will seek to expand in 1988. 

These are the tasks that we will seek to further work 
out...as we attempt to close the gap between Raya’s 
philosophic breakthroughs and our organizational ex- 
pression of them. 

| A subscription appeal | 

(continued from page 1) 

Though the book Raya was working on cannot now 
be completed, the first 'two tasks adopted by our NEB 
meeting undertook the responsibility of becoming this 
new kind of monthly newspaper, unseparated from the 
projection of “Marxist-Humanism to those not-yet 
Marxist-Humanists in such a total manner that News 
and Letters committees experiences organizational 
growth.” One pathway we singled out to do this is a 
subscription-drive for News & Letters. 

IT IS THIS SUBSCRIPTION DRIVE WHICH IS 
AT THE HEART OF OUR APPEAL TO YOU. 

Subscribing to N&L has never been a question only of 
finances for us, as necessary as every penny is to help 
us cover the ever-rising costs of publication. Subscribing 
to N&L is a way to help us work out the Idea of Marx- 
ist-Humanism at this critical point of history, by having 
your own dialogue with our ideas. We urge you to* 
study, especially, the column we have titled “From the 
Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya, The Marxist-Humanist 
Archives,” which will appear within each issue, and to 
send us your thoughts. Your comments on everything 
you find in N&L and your views of all the ongoing 
world events are important to share with our readers. 

If you are already a subscriber to News & Letters, 
there are many ways you can help us spread our paper 
far and wide: 

• You can help us with international subscriptions, 
especially to the Third World. News & Letters reaches 
around the globe, both in articles received — this issue 
has in-person reports from a women’s liberationist in- 
side China (page 2) and from furniture workers direct 
from inside South Africa, (page 1) — and in where we 
send the paper. But often our overseas readers cannot 
send money out of the country, or simply cannot afford 
the price of a subscription. We need donors here in the 
U.S. to help defray the expensive postal cost of sending 
our paper to readers abroad. 

• You can become a Sustainer-Subscriber. Each is- 
sue of N&L costs us well over $1,000 to publish, and all 
our costs are rising although all our work is performed 
with a volunteer staff. Because subscriptions and sales ' 
cover only part of this cost, a subscriber who sends us 
$5, or $10 or $25 regularly, each month, can help us to 
cover the ever-rising difference. 

• You can send gift subscriptions to some of your 
friends to begin their acquaintance with Marxist-Hu- 
manist Ideas. With each hew gift subscription we will 
send a copy of our Memorial Issue on Raya Dunayev- 
skaya, founder of Marxist-Humanism — a truly special is- 
sue on the revolutionary philosophic/organizational 
work of Raya as seen both in her writings, and in the~ 
outpouring of discussion and solidarity that came to us 
from ' throughout the wdrld. 

• Finally, whether you are a new reader or a long- 
time subscriber, we would urge you to purchase the 
just issued new bound volume of News & Letters 
($20). It begins with June 1984 when Toledo workers 
poured out of the plants to blockade a scab plant and 
battled police, and goes on to trace world events and 
Marxist-Humanist philosophic developments throughout 
the mid-1980s, concluding with the Memorial issue to 
Raya of July 24, 1987. It is a living history of the period 
as both freedom activities and freedom ideas. 

NiEE.1; V ij'j : 

Please clip this coupon and give generously. 


I Send to News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, ! 

I Rm. 707, Chicago, IL 60605 j 

I IDI would like to subscribe to News & Letters, j 
f Enclosed is $2.50 for one year. i 


Sustainer- 


I □ Enclosed is $ to support international | 

I subscriptions. I 

I □ 1 would like to become a Sustainer- I 
I Subscriber. I pledge to send $ _each month. I 
I □ Please send gift subscriptions to the names I 

I and addresses enclosed. Here is $ for the I * 

I subscriptions. I 

j □ Please send me a bound volume of News & I 
j Letters. Enclosed is $20. I 
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Reprinted from Sage, A Scholarly Journal on Black Women, Voi. Ill No. 1 

The dimension of Black women in Dunayevskaya writings 


Editor’s note: Below we print excerpts from a review 
by Diane Lee, a Black feminist writer of Women’s Lib- 
eration and the Dialectics of Revolution (1985). 

From the title of the new work by Raya Dunayevska- 
ya — Women's Liberation and the Dialectics of Revo- 
lution: Reaching for the Future (WLDR) — the reader 
may not suspect that Black women as workers, as 
thinkers, as activists, help to form its core and are inte- 
gral to the passions and forces of revolution discussed 
within. And yet Black women are a powerful dimension 
of this book. This is not merely for the sake of “touch- 
ing another base” by including Black working women. 
Rather, in these pages one becomes witness to Black 
women striving to have new human relationships, striv- 
ing for a new society, and thus integral to any truly 
revolutionary “reaching for the future”: in Nigeria, mar- 
ket women call a strike that confronts both British colo- 
nialism and their own chiefs; in Detroit, a Black woman 
auto worker poses questions of color, class and gender 
to white women’s liberationists; in Soweto, a 16-year-old 
Black woman challenges apartheid by her refusal to ac- 
cept a subservient heritage. Working out the relation of 
these “Subjects of revolution”— Black women, all wom- 
en, indeed all humanity — to what Dunayevskaya calls a 
philosophy of revolution, beginning with Marx’s Marx- 
ism, forms the central thrust of this 35-year collection 
of essays, talks and letters. That relation is what she 
terms “dialectics of revolution.” 

While reading this work three categories that Dunay- 
evskaya has developed in relation to Black women were 
particularly striking: 1) the concept of Black working 
women as “reason” of revolution; 2) the forcefulness of 
the international dimension of Black women and 3) the 
challenge Black women have issued to the revolutionary 
movement, especially to women’s liberation theorists 
and theorists within the Black movement. 

In the essay entitled “The Women’s Liberation Move- 
rflent as Reason and as Revolutionary Force,” Dunayev- 
skaya quotes a Black working woman, Ethel Dunbar, 
which illustrates how Black women challenge narrow 
concepts of Women’s liberation that fail to include the 
dimension of color as well as gender: 

“I was at a discussion several weeks ago on the question of 
women’s rights... where one white woman, an old politico, said 
she had just left a caucus in her union which had been discuss- 
ing the problems of women in the shop. The question came up 
of white women fighting for higher pay, because even Black 
men were getting higher wages than white women. Being a 
Black woman, it made me angry to have it put that way, be- 
cause it sounded as though white women thought they should 
make more than Black men. Black men do hard, hard work. 
Aitd there is something wrong with that whole way of think- 
ing...White women have to make sure that they do not let 
white men mix up their thinking.” ( WLDR, p. 24) 

Ethel Dunbar is critiquing an elitist attitude that is 
prevalent not only among some women's liberationists, 
but also among some who consider themselves revolu- 
tionaries. 

Dunayevskaya takes up the international dimension 
of Black women in a number of different ways. One is 
her discussion of the Igbo Women’s War: 

“...take the African continent where it was not the educated 
;,»en, but illiterate women who added a new page to history, 
when, in 1929, the British imperalists in Eastern Nigeria decid- 
ed to tax the women. They got so furious they went on sponta- 
neous strike — which was, of course, called a ‘riot’. The great 
Aba riots. It was not only spontaneous, it was against all the 
advice of everyone, including the educated males. It was not 
only against British imperialism, but against their own African 



Raya Dunayevskaya and Ethel Dunbar at Marxist- 
Humanist Archives Exhibit and Lecture, Wayne 
State University, March 21, 1985. Dunbar was the 
"Way of the World” columnist of News & Letters 
in the ’50s and ’60s, 



chiefs, who had not defended them. Above all they crossed all 
tribal lines. And they won, though not until after 40 women 
were killed and countless others injured...” ( WLDR pp. 50-51) 

Perhaps most provocative and revealing of how Du- 
nayevskaya sees the dimension of Black women as 
being integral to the dialectics of revolution is her dis- 
cussion of Black women challenging concepts within the 
revolutionary movement. In her essay entitled “The 
Black Dimension in Women’s Liberation,” she quotes a 
Black woman intellectual, Doris Wright, who raises 
questions of the relation of Black liberation and Black 
women’s liberation and of what happens after the revo- 
lution: 

“I’m not thoroughly convinced that Black Liberation, the way 
it’s being spelled out, will really and truly mean my liberation. 
I’m not sure that when it comes time to ‘put down my gun,’ 
that I won’t have a broom shoved in my hands, as so many of 
my Cuban sisters have.’” (WLDR p. 51) 

Dunayevskaya then comments: “She was posing the 
question of what happens after. That is what we have 
to answer before, in the practice of our own organiza- 
tions, our own thought and our own activity.” 

Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolu- 
tion: Reaching for the Future has a wide ranging dis- 
cussion of Black women, but it is not a book “about” 


Black women. If Dunayevskaya can write with insight 
about Black women, it is because she has dug deeply 
into the interrelationship of women’s liberation and a 
dialectics of revolution and found Black working women 
within. 

The entire work is given its direction, not through a 
chronological presentation of the essays, but rather be- 
cause, as Dunayevskaya notes in her “Introduction/ 
Overview,” “...each of the four parts.. .involves the totali- 
ty.” The real unifying dimension of this totality 
is.. .Marxist-Humanism. It encompasses voices of revolt 
speaking for themselves unseparated from the full artic- 
ulation and projection of Marx’s Marxism recreated for 
today. ..Dunayevskaya sees the source of philosophy not 
only among those who call themselves theorists but 
among all of the new passions and farces. One can see 
her concept of philosophy’s relation to voices of revolt 
in her most provocative presentation of Sojourner 
Truth: 

“Today, when Women’s Liberation is not just an Idea whose 
time has come but an actual movement, we naturally think 
that past history is but ‘backdrop,’ and yet if we look at even 
so simple a question of choosing a name and how we think we 
have achieved a great revolution by adopting our mother’s 
maiden name instead of of our father’s name, we have to stop 
and compare that with what Sojourner Truth dkL.She asked 
(God) what she should call herself...? His answer was supposed 
to have been: ‘Sojourn the world over and tell the truth about 
American democracy. The Declaration of Independence says all 
men are free, but obviously they mean only white men,' and 
women don’t seem to count at all. Go tell the world the truth.’ 
Since that was precisely the answer she was waiting to hear, 
she 'called hejrself from that moment on ‘Sojourner Truth.’ 
Which one of us...has chosen a name that expresses our whole 
philosophy?” (WLDR p. 54) 

What makes Dunayevskaya’s study so thought-pro- 
voking is the contradictory reality we face today. On 
the one hand, there is Reaganism and Hitler’s visage in 
apartheid South Africa. On the other, there are wom- 
en’s voices and actions in deep opposition globally to 
class-ridden, sexist, racist societies. Dunayevskaya forces 
us to begin to clear our heads, to look into our own rev- 
olutionary history as Black women activists and think- 
ers, not merely as “backdrop” but as part of a historic 
process that will aid us in working out a philosophy of 
liberation that together with today’s “new passions and 
forces” will reach for a human society. 


Announcing: In preparation and available in March 

Volume XIII of the 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 

Raya Dunayevskaya’s Last Writings, 1986-87: 
“Toward the Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy” 

Volume XIII will form a Supplement to the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection. It will be the first vol- 
ume not organized by Dunayevskaya herself and will be donated to Wayne State University Ar- 
chives of Labor and Urban Affairs by her colleagues. A microfilm of Volume XIII will be available 
for purchase by libraries and individuals from Wayne State University. A new Guide — Supple- 
ment to the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century of Its 
World Development — will be available from News & Letters. 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS FROM NEWS & LETTERS 


□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses 
as Vanguard. 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. In- 
cludes "A 1980s View of the Two-Way Road Be- 
tween the U.S. and Africa,” by Raya Dunayev- 
skaya, and "Black Caucuses in the Unions” by 
Charles Denby . . $2 per copy 

□ The Myriad Global Crises of the 1980s and the 
Nuclear World Since World War II 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism 
and the Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1.25 per copy 

□ Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black 
Thought, by Lou Turner and John Alan 

New Expanded edition contains Introduction/ 
Overview by Raya Dunayevskaya, Lou Turner 
and John Alan 

Appendices by Rene Depestre and Ngugi wa 
Thiong’o $3 per copy 

□ The Fetish of High Tech and Karl Marx’s 
Unknown Mathematical Manuscripts 

by Ron Brokmeyev, Franklin Dmitryev, 

Raya Dunayevskaya $1 per copy 


□ The Coal Miners’ General Strike 
of 1949-50 and the Birth 

of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 
by Andy Phillips 

and Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 

A History of Worldwide Revolutionary 
Developments by Raya Dunayevskaya 

$1.50 per copy 

□ Dialectics of Revolution: American Roots 
and World Humanist Concepts 

Special bulletin on Marxist-Humanism as a body 
of ideas by Raya Dunayevskaya, Eugene Walker, 
Michael Connolly and Olga 

Domanski $1 per copy 

□ Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s 

Journal life in the South and North 295 pgs. 

by Charles Denby $7.50 per copy 

□ Constitution of NewB & Letters Committees 
25* postage 

□ Subscriptions to News & Letters 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual, 
published 10 times a year $2.50 per year 


• News & Letters is available on microfilm from University Microfilms International, 300 Zeeb Road, 
Ann Arbor, Ml 48100. 

• News & Letters, as well as other Marxist-Humanist literature, is available on tape for the blind. 
Write to News & Letters. 


Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics 
of Revolution: Reaching for the 
Future 294 pgs. 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $15.95 

Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s \ > 

Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy 

of Revolution 234 pgs. 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $10.95 per copy 

Marxism and Freedom 
...from 1776 to today 

1982 edition. New introduction by author. . . 381 pgs. 
by Raya Dunayevskaya $10.95 per copy 

Philosophy and Revolution 
from Hegel to Sartre 
and from Marx to Mao 

1982 edition. New introduction by author. . . 372 pgs. 
by Raya Dunayevskaya . $10.95 per copy 

MAIL ORDERS TO: 

News & Letters, 59 East Van Buren, 
Room 707, Chicago, 111. 60605 

Enclosed find $ for the literature 

checked. (10-87) 

Please add 75* for each item for postage. 
IL. residents add 8% sales tax 


Name — 
Address 
City 
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NEWS & LETTERS 


The Marxist-Humanist Trilogy of the Black Dimension 



American Civilization on Trial: 
Black Masses as Vanguard 

“The current outburst of ever-pres- 
ent racism, brought to a new viru- 
lence by the 6 years of Reagan re- 
trogressionism, not only in the 
South, but in the North — and 
not only in Forsyth County, Geor- 
gia but in Howard Beach, New 
York City, makes it imperative to , 
look at the whole history of how 
American civilization continues to 
be on trial. This history is not just 
a matter of a book or a single pe- 
riod. It demands the whole of the 
Marxist-Humanist Archives before 
you can see the other, absolute op- 
posite of this racism — the revolu- 
tionary Black Dimension as ON- 
GOING." .... 

January 26, 1987 Letter from 
Raya Dunayevskaya 


Special offer for Black History Month 

Three Marxist-Humanist works r 
on the Black Dimension 

• Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black Thought 

(new expanded edition) 

• Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and the Afro- 
Asian Revolutions (by Raya Dunayevskaya) 

• American Civilization on Trial: Black Masses as Vanguard 

(new Introduction) 

For only $5, including postage. Regularly $7. 

■j'--? Order from News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, Rm. 707, 
Chicago, JR. 60605 


Afro-Asian Revolutions 

“Take Grenada, which won power 
on its own and maintained it for 
more than three years, and yet 
tailended one of the world super- 
power orbits, which meant silence 
on the crucial question of dialec- 
tics of revolution. The result was 
both that philosophy of revolution 
was degraded to the question of 
‘leadership methods' and that they 
were so dominated by the view of 
the ‘backwardness of the masses’ 
that all discussions were kept se- 
cret from them. Can the left possi- 
bly not face the fact that the first 
shot of counter-revolution came 
from within the new Party which 
thus opened the road for U.S. im- 
perialism’s invasion?" 

From the new Introduction 
to Afro-Asian Revolutions 


Frantz Fanon, Soweto and 
American Black Thought 

“We can understand why the 
Marxist-Humanists felt a need to 
call themselves not just Marxists 
but Marxist-Humanists, because 
the humanism has been removed 
from Marx to such an extent that 
people thought they could come 
with certain theories and ideas 
just from the top — the intellectuals 
theorizing and telling the people 
how to liberate themselves.” 

Quotes from a group of 
South African revolutionaries 


Black/Red View 


by John Alan 


James Baldwin: everybody’s 
protest writer 


James Baldwin’s death in France, in December, 
brought forth an outpouring of articles by his friends 
and fellow writers and serious attempts to evaluate 
Baldwin as a writer. Aside from Stanley Crouch’s obvi- 
ously absurd neo-conservative charge that Baldwin was 
the seminal father of the “trickle-down Marxists” who 
attempted to take over the Black Movement and “re- 
move free will from black lower-class thought,” none 
, have ventured to deal seriously with the significant in- 
fluence that Baldwin had on the Civil Rights Move- 
ment. The fact is that it was Baldwin alone, among all 
the prominent Black authors, who became totally in- 
volved and identified himself with the Movement. Bald- 
win exerted his influence naturally as a member of the 
generation that gave birth to a radical leap in Black 
consciousness and activity to uproot a two-century-old 
system of racial oppression. 

Bom Black and poor in a Harlem slum, Baldwin, 
more than any other Black American writer at that 
time, carried his generation to the depth of that historic 
oppression, not just into the experiences of poverty and 
white brutality, but into the agonizing experiences of 
being forced to play a universal subordinate role in all 
white/Black relationships. He argued that this is the 
“reality” that we had to face first, and that “all talk 
about sociology and economics is a lot of jazz.” 

Implicit in Baldwin’s attitude was the desire to place 
the whole American civilization on trial. Placing Ameri- 
can civSifeation on trial was exactly what young Black 
militants and writers of that generation wanted to do. 
They read avidly Baldwin’s extraordinary collection of 
essays: Notes of a Native Son, Nobody Knows My 
Name, and The Fire Next Time. These essays were au- 
tobiographical, but they were also the bridge that con- 
nected Baldwin with the Black movement. He influ- 
enced the movement, as it influenced him. 

And yet none of these essays were a call to action, 
neither did they deal with concrete issues to end rac- 
ism. Baldwin’s terrain of battle was between Afro-Amer- 
ican subjectivity and the dominant white subjectivity 
that thwarted the full development of Black conscious- 
ness as a true expression of Black America’s humanity. 

Though all he wrote seemed to coalesce with the 
emerging Black consciousness at that time, Baldwin 
had in fact introduced a concept of Black conscious- 
ness that ran counter to the consciousness of the 
Black mass movement. If Black consciousness meant 
anything, it meant, the ending of the separation be- 
tween the idea of freedom and the actual practice of 
freedom, i.e., a unity between the subjective and the 
objective, a new society in America. But Baldwin’s 
concept of Black subjectivity was an unreconciled 
dualism. 

In Europe, he discovered to his astonishment that he 
was “American as any Texas G.I.” This discovery 
caused him to dig back to where he was in America. 
Later, suffering a near nervous breakdown, he listened 
to Bessie Smith records, something he never did in 
America, “...but in Europe she helped to reconcile (him) 
to being a ‘nigger’.” 

However, Baldwin’s re-discovery of his other identity 
does not open a pathway to liberation. He freezes the 
dialectic of his two identities and formalizes in his essay 
‘Everybody’s Protest Novel,” his personal experience o( 
dual consciousness to mean “that the oppressed and the 


oppressors are bound together within the same society; 
they accept the same criteria, they share the same be- 
liefs, they both alike depend on the same reality. With- 
in this age it is romantic, more, meaningless, to speak of 
a ‘new’ society as the desire of the oppressed, for that 
shivering dependent on the props of reality which he 
shares with the herrenvolk makes truly ‘new’ society 
impossible to conceive.” 

James Baldwin wrote the above early in his career. 
There is no doubt that the overall fatalism attached to 
the concept that a “new” society is impossible because 
the oppressed and oppressor have the same beliefs real- 
ly never left his thinking. It permeated his last inter- 
view, given a few weeks before his death, and published 
in the Village Voice. He spoke as an alienated man “di- 
vorced” from what he thought he was, estranged from 
his generation and his American roots. 


Black World 


(continued from page 1) 

That is why two sharply contrasted views emerge 
when we look at the state of Black Chicago after Ha- 
rold Washington. So much of what Chicagoans read in 
the daily press viewed the Washington legacy from the 
vantage point of the leaders and the political power 
structure, separated from the militant Black mass 
movement and political base that made Harold Wash- 
ington the first Black mayor of the most segregated big 
city in the U.S. 

This class division was manifested most glaringly at 
Mayor .Washington’s funeral, where local and national 
“dignitaries” were cozily transported in some 200 limo- 
sines past the throngs of Black mourners who had wait- 
ed patiently in freezing rain — many overnight — outside 
the large South Side church . where the services were 
held. Patience turned to indignation when it became 
clear that nearly all the seats had been filled by “digni- 
taries” and their families, people who, one angry Black 
mourner exclaimed, were the very ones who opposed 
Washington from the start. 

WHENCE THE CRISIS AROSE 

However, the re-tooling of the old Cook County Dem- 
ocratic machine in Washington’s last days was a devel- 
opment t which sent a troubled signal throughout the 
Black electorate, not alone because in consolidating po- 
litical power within the deeply fragmented Democratic 
Party, Washington was prepared to hand down an exec- 
utive edict that “anybody who does not work for this 
ticket is not my friend,” but because it signaled a new 
era of divisive political machinations by Black aldermen 
and community leaders within Washington’s coalition. 

With three years of “city council wars” behind him, 
the first steps taken by Washington to consolidate the 
political power that had remained out of reach in his 
first term disclosed the political divisions that would 
erupt into the open upon his death. In a word, all the 
conditions were present before Harold Washington’s 
death for the political crisis that emerged full blown 
amidst the public outpouring of grief. 

The crisis came to a head the night following 
Washington’s funeral, when 10,000 angry Chicagoans 
encircled City Hall. Community outrage over the ex- 


y 


N.Y. ‘Days of Outrage’ 

New York, N.Y. — The verdict in the Howard 
Beach trial came and went with less fanfare than ex- 
pected on Dec. 21, 1987. Three whites were convicted 
(and one was let go) for causing the death of Michael 
Griffith and assaulting his stepfather, Cedric Sandiford, 
two of three Black men attacked on the streets of How- 
ard Beach, Dec. 12, 1986. 

Instead, what grabbed the headlines on the day of the 
verdict was the city brought to a standstill at rush hour 
by 73 Black demonstrators who stood on subway tracks 
until arrested. The direct action on that “Day of Ou- 
trage” caught the imagination of people all around the 
country. Everyone has been asking “What next?” 

Two protests served to focus on the outrage against 
growing- racism in New York City, one on Martin Lu- 
ther King Day, Jan. 18, and the other on the day of 
Outrage II, Jan. 21. The two protests also represented 
differing agendas for confronting racism, institutional 
and otherwise. On Martin Luther King Day, some 3,000 „ 
demonstrators gathered in a rally called by the New 
Yorkers for Racial Justice. There were two contingents 
of an anti-discrimination organization, S.O.S. Racism, 
from LaGuardia high school, the other from a Bronx 
high school. 

For the second Day of Outrage, called by the Dec. 12 
Committee, 500 people responded to a flyer that said: 
“Day of Outrage continues...” 

Blacks have been attacked over and over in white 
neighborhoods in the city. Unmasked hate came to the 
fore when 450 marchers arrived Jan. 2 by bus in the 
Bath Beach section of Brooklyn to protest an attack 
there earlier on two Black men who were hunting for 
redeemable bottles. And in an assault shocking to any 
sensibility, 15-year-old Tawana Bradley was abducted, 
raped and left for dead with “KKK” scrawled on her 
body in upstate New York, in November. She said one 
of her attackers showed a police badge. Meanwhile, 
Mayor Koch defends the un-civilization of New York, 
uttering things like, whites are more often the victims 
of Blacks — a charge shown to be patently false by Po- 
lice Department statistics revealing the majority of vic- 
tims of racial attacks are Blacks. 

Living wage struggle 

(continued from page 1) 

-WORKERS’ DEMANDS- 

1. R200 (Rand) across the board wage increase; 2. R550 
minimum wage for all; 3. Sales target R2,500 for outside 
sales staff; 4. 10% commission for all sales beyond tar- 
get; 5. Job guarantee and full pay for workers detained 
under the state of emergency; 6. Four weeks annual 
leave for workers with more than 5 years service; 7. 
Two days time off for all. 

EUerines workers-members of CCAWUSA will appre- 
ciate pledges of solidarity, as well as moral and material 
support. We appeal to all organizations regardless of po- 
litical affiliation and to all trade unions, churches, com- 
munity, youth, student and women’s organizations to 
support us. Forward to a worker controlled society! For- 
ward with a socialist prografnme of action! 

— Drafted by EUerines Shop-Stewards 


Black Chicago today 

elusionary, backroom dealings that prevailed in the 
City Council election of South Side alderman Eugene 
Sawyer to succeed Washington, revealed more than 
Black Chicago’s determination not to go back to the 
old Daley machine days. 

The political crisis precipitated by the death of Ha- 
rold Washington exposed the utter poverty of thought 
within his political coalition which never understood the 
dialectic of the movement that made his unprecedented 
election possible in Reagan’s America in 1983 and his* 
re-election, along with that of a number of Black and 
Latino aldermen, in 1987. The truth is that the grass- 
roots political process that emerged from the streets of 
Black Chicago to elect Harold Washington had long 
since been left behind by the Washington coalition. 

Thus, in many respects the mass protests that erupt- 
ed at the memorial rally for Washington the day of his 
funeral, and climaxed with the mass outpouring at City 
Hall the following night to oppose the City Council 
“coup” which elected Eugene Sawyer during a tumultu- 
ous all-night session, was as much an expression of the 
shock which accompanies the abrupt loss of an illusion, 
as it was an expression of outrage at the open betrayal 
of Washington’s Black City Council coalition. 

Illusions die hard, especially those propounded in the 
name of political reformism in a period when the gener- 
al conditions of society cry out for a total transforma- 
tion of the “prevailing scheme of things.” So, in the fi- 
nal analysis, the significance of Harold Washington may 
be judged to have been that he brought the movement 
for Black political emancipation in Chicago to the point 
where it can no longer avoid facing t e deeper historic- 
philosophic problematic which belie the question of 
Black political empowerment, nameb 
voting power will continue to manife - 
seeable future, why, nevertheless, < 
only “power” the Black community 
its disposal? 

The sobering reality is that that h 
al in face of the ravages of Black eeo 
and underdevelopment. For that re:.-; 
cal aspirants and leaders will have more to reckon with 
in Black Chicago than once again getting out the 
vote,” in the wake of the death of Harold Washington. 


that while Black 
tself for the for- 
s it remain the 
.-is been told is at . 

; proved ineffectu- 
i.omic deprivation 
all Black politi- 
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Can Palestinian struggle become a new beginning? 


(continued from page 1) 

children in place of the automatic weapon fire that had, 
in six weeks of demonstrations, left 36 dead, hundreds 
injured, thousands arrested. The vicious new policy that 
Defense Minister Rabin announced to the Knesset (Is- 
rael’s parliament) in mid- January was openly aimed at 
crushing hands, arms and legs — and skulls — as a more 
effective procedure than arrests for keeping “stone- 
throwers” immobilized longer. Within the first two days 
alone they succeeded in breaking 197 limbs. The num- 
bers since then are countless. (Nor did it stop the use of 
live amunition as well: As we go to press come reports 
of the army opening fire again on protesters in Nablus 
while helicopters swoop overhead to drop tear gas.) 
ISRAEL— A TRANSFORMATION 
INTO OPPOSITE 

As correspondents from all over the world reported 
-the beatings of men, women and children with fists, 
clubs and rifle butts, in house-to-house searches as well 
as in the streets, in daylight as well as at night to avoid 
television Coverage, the visage of South Africa loomed 
large in Israel. 

The transformation into opposite* from the Israel of 
1947-48, bom out of the struggle for national self-deter- 
mination against British- colonialism, into the imperialis- 
tic, state-capitalist, occupier-oppressor of 1987-88 has so 
shocked some Israelis that teams of psychologists have 
been sent to work with soldiers in the territories, most 
of them 18 to 20-year-old conscripts doing their three 
|| years of compulsory national service, and enough of 
them balking at carrying out their- orders to worry the 
army. By mid- January it had already been reported 
that 66 youths and 160 army reservists had refused to 
perform their service in the occupied territories. 

-1 At the same time, in an effort to pressure striking 
Palestinian workers — who do nearly all the manual con- 
struction, blue-collar factory and agricultural field work 
-in Israel— Labor minister Moshe Katsav announced the 
importation of strikebreakers from southern Lebanon 
and Portugal and the mobilization of high school stu- 
dents to pick oranges and grapefruit. The executive 
committee of (he Histadrut labor federation dared to 
pledge to join the students as a “symbolic gesture” — in 
scabbing. 

Nothing better demonstrates the turmoil now taking 
place insfde ferae! than the fact that, while polls contin- 
ued to show that an overwhelming majority of the Is- 
raeli public supported the “iron fist” policies of Rabin, 
over 50,000 marched through Tel Aviv on Jan. 23 carry- 
.. . ing torches and banners reading: “Stop Israeli Apar- 
f theid Now.” The same day 10,000 Israeli Arabs staged a 
peaceful demonstration in Nazareth. 

i ALL TENSIONS INTENSIFY 

These new events in the West Bank, in Gaza, and 
within Israel itself have, for the moment, pushed all the 
other contradictions in the Middle East from (he head- 
' - lines. But every tension there remains, intensified by 
these newest events. Thus, while Reagan has been 
forced, reluctantly, to the mildest of criticisms of Isra- 
el’s actions in the occupied territories, it is the U.S. that 
continues to back Israel heavily both financially and 
militarily. It is an illusion to think that his “criticism” 
is anything more than not wanting to lose the new rela- 
tions Reagan thinks he has gained with the Arab lands 
in relation to the Persian Gulf. At the same time, the 
bloody seven-year-long Iran-Iraq War, which has al- 
ready killed over one million on both sides — many of 
them teenagers and younger — continues to be kept 
going with arms supplied by both superpowers and the 
regional merchants of death. 

The complex regional conflicts in the Gulf region 

* See Raya Dunayevskaya’s Political-Philosophic Letter of Jan. 5, 1982 
for an analysis of Israel’s moves backward just before the invasion of Le- 
banon. It is entitled “Begin’s Israel Moves Further and Further Back- 
ward to his Reactionary, Terrorist Beginnings," and is available from 
N&L and in the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection at Wayne State Uni- 
versity, pp. 7392-7401. 
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all have their own logic, but what is important to 
recognize is that the Iran-Iraq War is not what 
brought the U.S. armada into the Persian Gulf. What 
drove Reagan to send in the U.S. armada in full force, as a 
signal of his commitment to the Gulf states to “protect” 
them, was his determination to try to push Russia out of 
an area in which it has gathered considerable influence 
ever since Gorbachev took power. What drives Reagan is 
his nuclear-armed competition with Russia — and vice versa. 
The machinations of the small powers mean nothing com- 
pared to that. 

It is in the face of such lethal retrogression as this on 
the part of all the powers — whether that be the mighty 
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superpowers, or Israel, or Iran, or the Arab lands (who 
only last November at the Arab summit in Jordan had 
effectively relegated the “Palestinian question” to a 
non-issue) — that it is necessary to confront the contradi- 
tions within the freedom movements, as well. 

There is no doubt that millions of Palestinians on 
strike in Israel and the occupied territories do portend a 
new stage. But can it be a new beginning without 
being rooted in a philosophy of revolution? Is it enough 
to act independently of the old organizations like the 
PLO, as the youth have done, while the death grip of 
Islamic fundamentalism lies in wait? All the old forms 
are constantly waiting to absorb the new unless the 
new is in thought as well as activity. The latest 
events thus bring a new urgency to the Marxist- Human- 
ist Perspectives which were set at the national gather- 
ing of News and Letters Committees on Jan. 9-10 — in 
particular, to the question of the unfinished nature of 
all the revolutions of our age. 

What follows are excerpts from one section of Part I 
of those Perspectives:* ; | 

THE 'UNFINISHED REVOLUTIONS' IN 
LIFE AND IN THOUGHT and THE 'DIA- 
LECTICS OF ORGANIZATION AND 
PHILOSOPHY* 

The Third World revolutions are what have shaken 
up the whole decade of the 1980s. These revolutions 
have been filled with new subjects of revolution, new 
forms of organization, new expressions of mass creativi- 
ty. The richness of the movement from practice, which 
Marxist-Humanism singled out as a “form of theory” 
over three decades ago, continues to pour forth. At the 
same time, all of these struggles confront the most bru- 
tal and entrenched retrogressionism both from their 
own rulers and from U.S. imperialism’s reach. 

Nowhere can that be better seen than in the vibrant 
opposition to the outright fascism in South Africa. Out 
of the Black trade union movement, which in the 1980s 
has become a mass movement, challenging not only the 
racist apartheid Botha regime, but all political tenden- 
cies in South Africa, has now come worker poetry. [See 
December 1987 N&L, p. 8, for an article by South Afri- 
can worker-poet, Alfred Temba Qabula.] 

Nearly two years after the overthrow of Marcos in 
the Philippines, the revolutionary movement from be: 
low remains powerful, diverse and creative, in its drive 
to deepen what has thus far not changed their real con- , 
ditions of life and labor. Along with the half-million- 
strong new trade union movement known as the ,KMU 
(May First Movement), have sprung up dozens of wom- 
en’s organizations like Gabriela, as well as tribal and na: 
tional movements for autonomy in Mindanao and ip the 
Cordillera. Nearly a year after the assassination of un- 
ion leader Rolando Olalia, the KMU succeeded in or- 
ganizing the first national “welgang bayan” (people’s 
strike) against Aquino, forcing her to rescind fuel price 
rises. Yet, by the end of 1987, the Philippine masses 
found the Aquino government only marginally distin- 
guishable from the military that ceaselessly plots to 
overthrow her. 

In Haiti, the struggle has intensified since Duvalier’s 
overthrow. The Haitian masses, workers, peasants, and 
especially the youth, took as their banner the word, 
“Dechouke”— uproot — and have shown they have no in- 
tention of accepting the U.S.-backed General Namphy, 
whom they rightly see as "Duvalierism without Duva- 
lier.” Despite the outright terrorism of the current rul- 
ers, they were able to organize a general strike of half a 
million this Jply. [Since this Thesis Was written, the 
counter-revolution in Haiti has escalated, with a blood- 
bath by the Tontons Macoutes that prevented an elec- 
tion on Nov. 29. The openly fraudulent Jan. 17 election 
that followed was boycotted by 95% of the electorate af- 
ter peasant, labor, student and religious groups organ- 
ized a national strike that shut down all of Haiti the 
day before (see story, p. 12]. 

BUT THE CHALLENGE FACING all the unfinished* 
revolutions of the 1980s ! is riot limited to the political, 1 
military, and economic oppression of this retrogressive 

* The full- Perspectives Thesis is available from N&L for 75*. 


decade. As Raya Dunayevskaya posed it in our Marxist- 
Humanist Perspectives last year, in: discussing the new 
revolt in the Philippines: “How many tendencies are 
there now, fighting without a philosophy of revolution? 
And without a rigorous tracing of the historic past as 
well as the present of those using the term Marxism- 
Leninism?” In Haiti today, one could add: How many 
new, decentralized, spontaneous forms of organization 
have sprung up, which still hold illusions about old 
forms — whether the Communist Party or radical tend- 
encies in the Catholic Church? 

What is needed to grasp the dialectic of these unfin- 
ished revolutions is to look at them An the context of 
the revolutions in life and thought of the 1980s; The 
years 1979 to 1982 brought forth new upsurges in Iran 
and in Nicaragua, in Poland and in Grenada. In : those 
same years, as she worked out Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revo- 
lution, Raya Dunayevskaya, the founder of Marxist-Hu- 
manism, developed what she had first characterize^ (in 
2979) as a “contrast” between Marx’s Marxism and En- 
gelsian Marxism, into a whole new 1 Category (by 1982) — 
post -Marx Marxism as a pejorative, 1 beginning with 1 En- 
gels. It was this category that Raya hurled as challenge, 
to all who heard her on her 1983 Marx Centenary Tour, 
to return to the totality of Marx’s Marxism as pathway 
to liberation for our age. , , ; 

Before the Marx Centenary Year had come to aitfose, 
movement activists everywhere were shocked at events 
: in Grenada, where the first shot of the counter-revolu- 
tion canie from within the revolution, as Austin and 
Coard’s forces murdered their co-leader Maurice Bishop. 
It opened the door for an imperialist invasion that 
Reagan launched only days later... 

CLEARLY, AS WORLD-SHAKING as the 1979 Ira- 
nian Revolution had been, and as closely as Raya had 
traced that revolution and Khomeini’s almost immedi- 
ate counter-revolution, something new was involved by 
the time of the 1983 events in Grenada. So objectively 
concrete had it become that neither elitist forms nor 
spontaneous forms of organization are able to avoid the 
counter-revolution when the revolution is bereft of phil- 
osophy,, that it became urgent for Raya to work out all 
the conclusions she had reached in Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy Revolu- 
tion. i - A - 

The concluding Chapter 12 of that work had included 
a “1980s view” of the problematic of our age: “It is not 
a question only of meeting the challenge from practice,” 
Raya said, “but of being able to meet the challenge 
from the self-development of the Idea, and of deepening 
theory to the point where it reaches Marx’s concept of 
the philosophy of ‘revolution in permanence.’ ” It set 
her on a whole new book she had tentatively entitled, 
Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy... I 

It is surely not only the movements from practice 
that must confront all the unfinished revolutions of the 
1980si It is the challenge of the unfinished revolutions 
in thought that we, in News and Letters Committees, 
need urgently to meet. Our age has been the first to de- 
mand an answer to “What happens after the revolu- 
tion?”; the first to face the reality of revolutions turned 
into their opposite. There is no way to' truly transform 
reality and overcome such lethal retrogressionism with- 
out meeting the challenge from the unfinished revolu- 
, tions in thought as well as in life, in philosophy as well 
as in fact. 

• 

Part II of our Perspectives for 1988, Raya Dunayev- 
skaya’s final dialogue with us, appears in full begin- 
ning on page 5 of this issue. 
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How can we become thought-divers? 


by Sheila Fuller 

On Jan. 9, I gave a report on youth to the national gath- 
ering of News and Letters Committees. I would like to share 
some ideas from it with you. 

As we begin 1988, youth have been in the forefront of 
many struggles for freedom worldwide. In South Africa, 
one third of the tens of thousands arrested and detained 
by the fascist apartheid regime are children as young as 
ten. In South Korea, youth along with workers are bat- 
tling the sham elections that have brought Chun’s ap- 
pointed successor Roh Tae Woo into power. In Haiti 
and the Philippines, the youth are bearing the brunt of 
Duvalierism and the counter-revolutionary goon squads 
that never left their lands. We have also seen even 
more international movements in the protests of Chi- 
nese, Russian and East European youth against their 
state-capitalist rulers, and Palestinian youth who are 
fighting the Israeli government’s attacks on them. 

FACING A CHANGED WORLD 

In the U.S., even though we have not had a youth 
movement on a scale comparable to those international- 
ly, we have had a great deal more protests against 
Reagan’s attacks on Central America. And in December, 
we saw Black youth take over the Brooklyn bridge and 


MLK Day celebrations 



Students protesting against campus racism con- 
front the University of Michigan Board of Regents. 


Ann Arbor , Mich. — We joined with many Univer- 
sity of Michigan students to recognize Martin Luther 
t King Jr. Day, by boycotting classes (the university ad- 
ministration doesn’t observe the holiday) and participat- 
ing in alternative events. Black students were at the 
heart of the day’s activities, especially the determined 
and spirited march and rally by over 1,500 students. 

Martin Luther King Day was one expression of the 
movement against the stultifying and pervasive racism 
at the University of Michigan. Just the week before, 
Black students were outraged by the revelation of Dean 
Peter Steiner’s remarks. About 60 students held an all- 
night sit-in at the office of the dean in January and 
protested against this racist statement: “Our challenge 
is not to change this university into the kind of institu- 
tion where minorities Would naturally flock in much 
greater numbers. I need not remind you that there are 
such institutions, including Wayne State University and 
Howard University. . .” Students have called for Stein- 
er’s dismissal. r. ' ; 

A Black student at the MLK Day march told us that 
the Office of Minority Affairs, established after last 
year’s protests, has changed little at the university. He 
said such structural changes only serve to attempt to 
“reconcile” Black students with the administration, 
comparing such results to Jesse Jackson’s campus visit 
last year, at the height of student protests against rac- 
ism, with the aim of “calming the waters.” 

— News and Letters Participants 


Los Angeles, Cal.— On Martin Luther King Day, 
Jan. 18, several hundred lively, determined demon- 
strators, mainly teenagers from 30 L. A. -area high 
schools, marched and chanted outside the South African 
consulate, demanding an end to the imprisonment of 
children in South Africa, and an end to the whole apar- 
theid system. We all just told our friends, and they told 
their friends,” one student said, in the energetic, diverse 
:rowd of Black, white, Latino, and Asian protesters. 

A rally following the demonstration featured 
thought and creativity as two Black South African 
students told their stories in their own words, 
oining the L.A, high school youth and speakers 
rom Namibia and Nicaragua. \ 

That afternoon about a dozen protesters slept over- 
right in tha lobby of the consulate, and forced the con 
ulate to close down the next day. While the consulate 
taff remained behind closed doors, the protesters con- 
ranted consulate visitors with the fact of children being 
ortured every day. 

“People ask us why we’re doing this,” one protester 
aid. "Some act like it’s just a fad, and we’U all grow up 
o be the next generation of yuppies. They say, ‘Are 
ou committed? Are you serious?’ We are. Children are 
eing tortured in South Africa.” 

“It’s not just South Africa,” another teenage woman 
aid. “It’s this country too. Racism and civil rights is 
ot just an issue of the past. This is our future.” — ML. 


New York train stations to oppose the racism in New 
York City including the racist murder of Michael Grif- 
fith at Howard Beach. 

We are facing what Raya Dunayevskaya called a 
“Changed World,” not only seen in the great revolts in- 
ternationally but in Ronald Reagan’s retrogressionism 
that has turned the clock back on all rights and is en- 
gaging in ominous war acts from Central America to the 
Persian Gulf. We are living through unfinished revolu- 
tions and have to face the fact that, as this year’s 
Marxist- H umanist Draft Perspectives put it: “there can 
be no new revolutionary beginnings without new begin- 
nings in thought.” 

This is why Dunayevskaya never ceased appealing 
to the youth activists to become thought-divers and 
very specifically gave two public talks on youth and 
to youth audiences in what was the last year of her 
life. Indeed that concept of youth as thought-divers 
is unique to Raya Dunayevskaya’s Marxist-Human- 
ism. This is why I’d like to turn to the last writing 
by her, the June 1, 1987 presentation that is the cen- 
tral part of this year’s Marxist-Humanist Perspec- 
tives, to see how it can give new directions to to- 
day’s youth to transform this stifling reality. 

In her June 1 presentation, Raya speaks of her May 
1953 Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes, where she saw a dual 
movement from practice and from theory toward the 
new society, as the philosophic moment for all the fu- 
ture development of Marxist-Humanism. What is the 
relationship of this philosophic moment to youth? 

In 1983, in a letter to the youth, Raya had written 
that "the breakthrough on the Absolute Idea helped 
us to perceive a new generation of revolutionaries in 
that so-called ’Beat Generation’ of the 1950s who 
were rejecting a world they did not make.” And in a 
1984 letter to the youth she further illuminates this 
point where she speaks of the "why behind the sin- 
gling out of youth as revolutionary force in the mid- 
1950s to the mid-1960s.” 

She stresses that we singled out youth as revolution- 
ary at the time precisely because the youth, as against 
the tired radicals and the scholar revolutionaries who 
were being sucked up by careerism, rejected the existing 
society and “signalled a new age of revolutions.” 

A CONCEPT OF YOUTH 

Indeed the proof of that was seen in the Hungarian 
Revolution of 1956 which the youth initiated and which 
brought forth Marx’s Humanist Essays on the historic 
stage. Raya singles out why our Constitution in 1958 
called youth “a most precious source of our develop- 
ment” and recognized that “even though the youth are 
not directly involved in production, they are the ones 
whose idealism, in the finest sense of the word, com- 
bines with opposition to existing adult society in so 
unique a way that it literally brings them alongside the 
workers as builders of the new society,” In the 1984 let- 
ter she asks us to tarry at the words, source, idealism, 
and combined with opposition to see that it wasn’t 
only the youth we were singling out but the youth and 
the proletariat and in the specific historic period when 
Marx’s Humanism had been brought on the historic 
stage. But the ramifications of Marxist- Humanism’s 
philosophic moment for the concept of youth as revolu- 
tionary, were not limited to the 1950s... 

How can we develop this concept of youth as 
thought-divers on our youth page and in all our activi- 
ties? To me the key is in writing not only about our ac- 
tivities and experiences but the meaning of those events 
and their direction in a global context. The Supreme 
Court ruling censoring high school student newspapers 
suppresses the voices and ideas of youth precisely be- 
cause Reagan’s retrogressionism is afraid of those ideas. 

But we want to create room for the development of 
youth ideas. To me a way of developing an ongoing dis- 
cussion and battle of ideas on the youth page is by not 
letting go of the content of Dunayevskaya’s challenges 
to the youth as the determinant for all our activities. I 
have tried to address some of these questions in the 
youth report and would like to know your views. 


Youth in Revolt 


by Franklin Dmitryev 

Anti-war groups in Moscow, Leningrad and the 
Ukrainian city Lvov held demonstrations in December 
to oppose the draft and demand the withdrawal of 
troops from Afghanistan. Dozens were arrested and 17- 
year-old Yelena Grigoriev was hospitalized after being 
beaten by the police. J 

In Warsaw, Poland, about 20 members of Freedom 
and Peace held a two-week hunger strike to protest the 
detention of at least 100 youths for draft resistance. 

On Nov. 27, a student at the University of the Andes 
in Merida, , Venezuela, was reportedly dragged from his 
home and beaten to death by police. In police attacks 
against the ensuing protests, three others have been 
killed and hundreds wounded. All schools in the country 
were ordered dosed indefinitely. Major demonstrations 
were planned for the end of January. 

♦ * * Hy /’ l \ 

Students occupied Chosun University in Kwangju, 
South Korea, for its days to demand the dismissal of 
the administration. Oft Jan. 8, 1,500 police stormed the 
campus at dawn, arresting, 119. students. Hundreds of 
family members and professors then took to the streets 
to protest the police action, and later 100 more students 
again seized five buildings to keep the occupation going. 
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Students hit out against 
Supreme Court censorship 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The Supreme Court has made 
it clearer than ever how limited freedom of speech is for 
youth in this country and how few rights we have. 

By a 5-3 vote, the Court ruled in January in favor of 
the principal of Missouri’s Hazelwood East High School, 
Robert Reynolds, who had censored as “inappropriate 
and unsuitable” an article for the school newspaper 
about teenage pregnancy that included personal ac- 
counts of three students from the high school. 

1 don’t understand how this article, or another one 
also censored, about divorce, can be considered inappro- 
priate or unsuitable. Teenagers are obviously becoming 
pregnant and having children at a high rate as well as 
living through the divorces of their parents. How can 
these articles not be considered to have a “valid educa- 
tional purpose,” which is what Justice Byron White ar- 
gued? 

Although this case did not happen in L.A., I’m 
frightened as a student how much it will affect the 
high schools and colleges here. I believe that the 
Supreme Court ruling on this issue will more easi- 
ly allow schools to censor opinions they disagree 
with and suppress issues which may important 
to students but not to them. 

The school newspaper is often one of the only ways 
for a student to voice his or her opinions. The only oth- 
er alternative is through an underground newspaper, 
but this is unfair not only because of the obvious diffi- 
culty in maintaining something like that, but also be- 
cause that’s a way the school can comer and intimidate 
certain students. 

I am living in a society that suppresses my rights and 
tells me what to do without giving me very many op- 
tions to voice my opinion. With this ruling, I have even 
fewer options and sharper limits. 

'S'--'-:'. ^—Samara 



Editorial board, Hazelwood High School, meets 
with journalism adviser, Justice Byron White. 


• 

New York, N.Y. — The decision by the Supreme 
Court shows the government is realizing the strength of 
the youth. There are so many things we thought we 
could say in class and in the school paper, and now we 
wonder if we can. They are talking about extending cen- 
sorship to college students as well because they realize 
you can’t stop trying to silence youth at 18, because 
youth after 18 don’t stop rebelling. , 

One thing this country always goes on about is, “We 
don’t censor.” But go into the schools and people try to 
justify censorship. They say things like, “You will even- 
tually have freedom of speech,” or “People in other 
countries don’t have- freedom of speech, so be happy 
with what you have.” 

Yet freedom of speech is so important that if anyone 
tries to put rules against it, people will break them. 
There are so many things to speak out against. 

A couple of us were putting up signs in our 
school saying, "If they won’t give you freedom of 
speech, take it!” Our. school has its own authority sys- 
tem, You have to get permission to put things on the 
walls. They said postern for our S.O.S. Racism group, 
which is an anti-discrimination group, should not be put 
up because it makes it look like there is racism in the 
school. 

I think we should just put things on the walls and 
not ask. The school administration is not on our side, or 
else they would have done a lot more. And if the gov- 
ernment was on our side, they would have done a lot 
more about racism. It’s amazing what you can do about 
anything, about freedom — and they haven’t. 

— New York high school student 
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by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 


Reagan continues 
attack on Nicaragua 

The House of Representives barely 
defeated President Reagan’s demand for 
$36 million in contra aid through June, 
by a 211-219 vote on Feb. 3. 

With and without Congressional ap- 
proval, Ronald Reagan has bought (for 
250 million “official” dollars so far) a 
contra military force with no popular 
support whatsoever within Nicaragua; 
which attacks “targets of opportunity” 
such as agricultural cooperatives; which 
kills civilians indiscriminately and more 
often deliberately; which has shrunk in 
the past year by some .2,000 soldiers. 

Reagan is now planning the best way 
to “institutionalize” the contras so they 
will be on the next U.S. President’s 
agenda as “the answer” to Nicaragua. 
Once so-called “humanitarian aid” is 
now called “non-lethal” aid and in- 
cludes everything from helicopters to 
army boots. 

In the political arena Reagan has 
done everything possible to sabotage 
the Central American regional “peace 
talks” which began last August, espe- 
cially whenever the Sandinistas ap- 
peared to have gained any advantage, 
much less a minute of breathing space. 
While his Administration is genuinely 
unconcerned with the crises in the oth- 
er countries involved, the unrest within 
each land has intensified. In the White 
House, nothing has been said about the 
recent murders of human rights activ- 
% ists in El Salvador and Honduras, or 
the Guatemalan army’s latest “final of- 
fensive” against guerrillas and then 
supporters in the countryside. 

Ronald Reagan continues to attempt 
to browbeat and manipulate “U.S. pub- 
lic opinion” which has remained op- 
posed to his imperialist adventurism in 
Nicaragua. We should have no illusions 
about Reagan’s determination to over- 
throw Nicaragua in his final presiden- 
tial year. 

t Czech ‘perestroika’ 

Editor’s note: We received the following 
letter from a correspondent in Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

I am writing these words still under 
the impression of what I have seen on 
TV yesterday (Dec. 9) when it present- 
ed Gorbachev’s “dialogue” with the 
American “intelligentsia” in Washing- 
ton. I have not expected anything ex- 
traordinary but I was amazed both by 
what they did and what they did not 
speak about. 

Are so many American intellectuals 
as naive and ignorant about the real life 
in the USSR that they were unable to 
put any pertinent question to Gorba- 
chev— even if I take into consideration 
that they were selected? The whole 
show may not be important but I got 


an impressive lesson on how glasnost 
and perestroika presented by Gorbachev 
can overwhelm men and women suppos- 
ed to “think.” Could it be partly be- 
cause there seems to be quite a differ- 
ence between those two showmen, 
Reagan and Gorbachev? 

I’m still in the preparatory stage for 
an article on conditions here and the 
perspectives Czechoslovakia has at pres- 
ent. To sum it up, these perspectives 
are gloomy indeed, also because in spite 
of all the words on “reconstruction,” 
perestroika, here too, there is no prog- 
ress at all. 

Though time is what is wasted more 
than anything else, people have to live 
on promises and empty slogans while 
the reconstruction of society, so badly 
needed now, is being put off. And it be- 
comes more and more clear that an im- 
portant root of the present difficulties 
lies in the fact that the counter-revolu- 
tion of 1969 brought about a stagnation 
which is extremely difficult to change. 


In East Berlin 
Luxemburg ‘lives’ 

The great revolutionary Rosa Luxem- 
burg’s magnificent concept of democra- 
cy after the revolution came alive once 
again on the streets of East Berlin, Jan. 
17, the very streets where she had ad- 
dressed revolutionary crowds before her 
brutal murder by rightwing officers in 
January, 1919. In the midst of an “offi- 
cial,” i.e. Stalinist, demonstration com- 
memorating her death, suddenly a new 
element appeared from the youth. 

Posters were quickly unfurled from 
concealment. One of them read, most 
strikingly and simply; “Freedom is al- 
ways the freedom for the one who 
thinks differently — Rosa Luxemburg.” 
The quote was from Luxemburg’s fa- 
mous critique of aspects of the Russian 
Revolution and its leaders, Lenin and 
Trotsky, a revolution which she sup- 
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Aborigines protest the re-enactment of white settlement of Australia. 


Over 15,000 Aborigines marched 
through Sydney, Australia, to protest 
the invasion of their land which began 
200 years ago, Jan. 26, when Capt. Ar- 
thur Cook sailed into port with 800 
British convicts. Carrying their own red, 
black and yellow flags. Aborigine people 
were voicing their national conscious- 
ness and history, and remembering how 
the British drove them off and killed 
them through two centuries. 

Speakers representing native peoples 
in Canada and other parts of the world 
also addressed the demonstrators. Earli- 
er in the day, protesters’ chants 
drowned out an Australian flag-raising 
ceremony, and later fights with police 
broke out in the Aborigine community 
of Redfem. Thus opened Australia’s bi- 
centennial. 

But the Aborigine movement to fight 
racial, cultural and economic oppression 
within Australian society began long be- 
fore this Jan. 26. Most recently, outrage 
against so-called suicide deaths of Abor- 
igines in police detention has forced the 
government to open an official inquiry. 


Since 1980, at least 100 Aborigines 
and likely many more, have met death 
this way often jailed for nothing more 
than “drunken disorderliness.” Many 
expect the investigation to end in a 
white-wash. One Aborigine organizer de- 
scribed Australian society as “no better 
than South Africa in its treatment of 
us.. .This policy or practice is the mod- 
ern day version of genocide.” 

Aboriginal organizations have been 
fighting for the government to recognize 
their land claims against invasion, ille- 
gal seizure and over 200 years of “dev- 
astation and deprivation.” On* of the 
most important struggles involves the 
6,000 Aborigines of Torres Straight, 
near Papua New Guinea, who voted to 
secede from Australia and become inde- 
pendent. Their area is strategically and 
politically important to the Australian 
government. 

One Aborigine activist summed up 
the bicentennial’s significance: “The 
government has made itself rich off our 
land. We can’t went another 200 years 
to get our point across.” 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an organization of 
Marxist-Humanists that stands for the abolition of capi- 
talism, whether in its private property form as in the 
U.S., or its state property form, as in Russia or China. 
We stand for the development of new human relations, 
what Marx first called a new Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of the 
Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — activities 
which signaled a new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Letters was created so 
that the voices of revolt from below could be heard unse- 
parated from the articulation of a philosophy of libera- 
tion. We have organized ourselves into a committee form 
of organization rather than any elitist party “to lead.” 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the body of 
ideas of Marxist-Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 
National Editorial Board and National Chairwoman of 
the Committees from its founding to 1987. Charles Den- 
by (1907-83), a Black production worker, author of Indig- 
nant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal, became editor 
of the paper from 1955 to 1983. Dunayevskaya’s works 
Marxism and Freedom...from 1776 until Today; Philos- 
ophy and Revolution: from Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao and Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Libera- 
tion, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution spell out the 
philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism internationally, 


as American Civilization on Trial concretizes it on the 
American scene and shows the two-way road between 
the U.S. and Africa. These works challenge post-Marx 
Marxists to return to Marx’s Marxism. . 

The new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya left 
us in her work from the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in 
her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism in its original form as 
a “new Humanism” and in her re-creation of that philos- 
ophy for our age as “Marxist-Humanism.” The Develop- 
ment of the Marxist-Humanism of Dunayevskaya is re- 
corded in the documents on microfilm and open to all 
under the title The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half Century of its World De- 
velopment, on deposit at the Wayne State University 
Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs in Detroit, Michi- 
gan. • ' 

News and Letters Committees aims at developing and 
concretizing this body of ideas for our time. In opposing 
this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploitative society, we 
participate in all class and freedom struggles, nationally 
and internationally. As our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim...to promote the firmest unity among workers, Blacks 
and other minorities, women, youth and those intellectu- 
als who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy of both 
capital and labor.” We do not separate mass activities 
from the activity of thinking. Send for a copy of the 
Constitution of News and Letters Committees. 


ported, yet felt free also to criticize. 

Hurriedly, the Communist Party 
goons and police moved in, snatching 
up the posters and arresting 100 activ- 
ists from peace and human rights 
groups. But that could not wipe away a 
beautiful moment where a great histori- 
cal revolutionary had come alive once 
again. 

Rosa Luxemburg’s last words seemed 
to mock the new Stalinist overlords of 
East Berlin: “Order reigns in Berlin! 
You stupid lackeys! Your ‘order’ is built 
on sand. Tomorrow the revolution will 
rear its head once again, and, to your 
horror, will proclaim, with trumpets 
blazing: I was, I am, I will be.” 

Report from Haiti 

Editor’s note: The Jan. 17 election farce 
staged by Haiti’s military-run National 
Governing Council drew a minuscule turn- 
out, and then even those votes were rigged 
by the military to give the victory to their 
hand-picked candidate, Leslie Manigat. 
The day before the election a more accu- 
rate poll was taken when a general strike 
completely shut flown the capital, Port-au- 
Prince. But the unarmed masses face a 
military clique— armed to the teeth by 
Reagan and earlier presidents — capable of 
massacre, either on its own or in league 
with the murderous Tontons Macoute left 
over from the Duoalier regime. The follow- 
ing is excerpted from reports we received 
before Jan. 17: 

Port-au-Prince, Haiti— The in- 
auguration of the new “elected” presi- 
dent has been fixed for Feb. 7. Marc 
Bazin, Gdrard Gourgue, Sylvio Claude 
and Louis Ddjoie, all of them presiden- 
tial candidates, decided not to partici- 
pate in these elections and are demand- 
ing the resignation of the National Gov- 
erning Council (NGC). 

Thus, a few days before the Jan. 17 
elections, the situation still remains 
confused in Haiti — schools and universi- 
ties are closed, the Catholic and Protes- 
tant churches are severely criticized by 
the government, youths affiliated with 
democratic organizations are accused of 
Communism. Anti-government demon- 
strations are also expected. 

The Nov. 29 elections, which were to 
take place in Haiti after 30 years, were 
not able to take place because of the 
terror unleashed by the Haitian Army. 
According to information furnished byj 
the Haitian State University Hospital, 
26 people are dead and 70 others 
wounded. 

Underline the fact that the Haitian 
Army — which was responsible for the 
security of the elections— did nothing to 
protect the lives of the voters and the 
nine members of the Provisional Elec- 
toral Council (CEP). At the last minute, 
in a communique dated Nov. 29, the 
NGC dissolved the CEP, the organiza- 
tion designated according to the consti- 
tution to organize the elections in Haiti. 

Note that at this moment the situa- 
tion is serious. A climate of fear is 
being installed among the Haitian peo- 
ple. We will follow these events and in- 
form you. — Renan Hddouville 

Bangladesh protests 

Police gunfire killed 17 anti-govern- 
ment protestors and wounded 300 oth- 
ers at an opposition rally in Chittagong 
Jan. 24. The next day, in response, s 
general strike totally shut down Chitta- 
gong, a seaport city of 2.5 million peo- 
ple. The city government center was sel 
on fire. Also in protest against the mas- 
sacre, students in Dacca, the capital 
fought pitched battles on the street: 
with police. 

Ever since November, massive strike: 
and demonstations have been unleashec 
by the opposition in an effort to toppl< 
the reactionary military dictatorship o 
Gen. H.M. Ershad, who got himsel 
“elected” by massive fraud and intimi 
dation. Ershad plans another electior 
farce on March 3, but the oppositioi 
groups vow to oppose his fraudulent 
elections. 


Coming Next Issue 

In-person report of new sponta- 
neous workers’ movement in 
Italy 
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GM/UAW 

attack 
seniority 

by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

On Jan. 23, by a margin of only eight votes, workers 
at the GM plant at Van Nuys, Cal. (UAW Local 645), 
rejected a proposed company/union “solution” to up- 
coming lay-offs, whereby all workers would alternate 
working two weeks on, two weeks off. The result of that 
defeated vote meant indefinite lay-off for the lower-sen- 
iority workers, hired in at the Van Nuys plant on or af- 
ter June 15, 1976. 

Both General Motors and the UAW International un- 
ion leadership were unhappy with the vote results, so 
they held a second vote, on Feb. 8, right inside the 
plant, while the workers were working. GM had one of 
its labor relations specialists, Kathleen Tanner, flown in 
from its Detroit headquarters to try to convince the 
workers to accept the two weeks on/two weeks off plan. 

On the second vote, the plan passed, 1,915 to 1,668. 

WHY A SECOND VOTE AT VAN NUYS? 

Why did GM want this vote so bad? The answer is 
very clear to me: it means a repudiation of the seniority 
rights that workers have won over the many years 
through long, hard struggles on the picket lines. 

Under capitalism, seniority rights are one of the few 
scraps of so-called “job security” that workers have. If a 
worker loses seniority rights, then he or she never 
knows from one day to'the next whether he’ll be able to 
feed, clothe and house his family. 

The older seniority workers are now very bitter at 
being forced into a second vote that lays them off part 
time and eats away at seniority rights. The younger 
seniority workers were bitter at the first vote, when it 
looked like they would lose their jobs altogether. It’s 
General Motors that benefits when workers get bitter at 
each other like this, rather than angry at this whole 
damn system that takes away our jobs, our homes, our 
| ability to feed our families. 

One worker expressed the tom feelings of the older 
(continued on page 3) 

From a Palestinian youth 

Editor’s Note: We are sharing with our readers this 
interview with a Palestinian youth, whose identity must re- 
main secret. 

No one expected the uprising. The Palestinian Na- 
tional Council meeting in Algeria last year discussed 
only the peace plan. When it began they expected it 
only to last a few days. But the youth who were active 
both inside and abroad knew this was something new 
that would last, something we had been awaiting for 20 
years. [■";<, ■■ : ’ . ! 

There are over 100,000 who have been on strike for 
two months now. Those with farms are trying to live off 
the land and the animals. Those who are in the cities — 
mostly workers in Israeli factories — are in a difficult sit- 
uation and in need of support. The orange and apple 
crops have not been picked this year and the building 
industry is down. This was a big shock for Israeli farm- 
ers. The Histadrut (Israeli labor federation) has refused 
to join the scabs, even though its executive committee 
supported the use of high-school students as scabs. Im- 
ported scab labor from Lebanon and Egypt was very 
minor. 

Many Christians who used to be outside the struggle 
si have joined in. Even some Druze in the Golan Heights 
are also now joining. This is not the first time Israel is 
massacring the Palestinians. It began with Deir Yasin in 
1 the 1940s. 

EVERYONE PARTICIPATING 

As long as this uprising continues, no one has control 
over the youth because of the desperation we feel and 
because we know the only way to achieve victory is 
with everyone participating, not through armies. 

I was bom and raised in a refugee camp in Syria near 
Homs. The camp started as a lot of tents between two 
army garrisons and next to a city trash dump site. 
There were no paved streets or running water; only 
mud in the winter and dust in the summer, and periodic 
floods taking people away. 

By the mid-1970s a lot of poor Syrians had moved 
into the camps and there were many who became 
radicalized. The Syrian government began putting 
pressure on, sending in agents, arresting people. Af- 
ter the Syrian invasion of Lebanon they surrounded 
the camp, came in and arrested all the men and took 
away those they suspected. My brother was taken 
away and jailed for 14 months without a trial or any 
charges. Being a Palestinian in Syria is like walking 
in a mine-field. We . are not free. They would either 
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(continued on page 11) 
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Workers battle Reaganism, 
companies, union bureaucrats 
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Auto workers from Kenosha Wise. Chrysler plant 
picket against decision to close facility. 

by Bob McGuire 

This March 21 will mark the first anniversary of In- 
ternational Paper Company locking out 1,200 workers 
from its mill in Mobile, Ala. bringing in scabs to do 
their work. Some 2,300 more workers took to the picket 
lines at International Paper Mills in Wisconsin, Maine 
and Pennsylvania rather than accept a take-back con- 
tract. International Papa: is calling the scabs at these 
mills “permanent replacements.” 

The difficulty that the International Paper workers 
are facing, including the very length of this labor battle, 
nearly a decade after Chrysler and the UAW inaugurat- 
ed the era of concessions contract!?, and after seven 
years of the Reagan administration’s virulent attacks on 
labor, speaks to the state of organized labor in America 
today. The demands made by International Paper are 
the kinds of rollbacks that company after company is 
trying to extract from its workforce. Thus: ; ; 4 

• The highly profitable International Paper, already 
dominating the paper industry, is demanding expanded 
sub-contracting of maintenance and other jobs within 
the mills. If extended far enough, such sub-contracting 
threatens the very existence of the union, the United 
Paperworkers International Union (UPIU). 

• International Paper is insisting on the spread of the 
“crew concept,” and with it the elimination of most job 


titles and thus the half-century of struggles on the shop 
floor to determine what and how much each worker 
must do. The crew concept intensifies company control 
while reducing the number of workers. At the Jay, 
Maine, mill on strike, 178 workers’ jobs are at stake, 
15% of the work force. 

• Fearing combined worker action, International Pa- 
per is demanding that contracts with different locals ex- 
pire on different dates. While workers at four Interna- 
tional Paper plants are now on strike, workers at 23 
other plants are stiff at work, although workers there 
have voted to assess themselves $10 per month for the 
strikers. 

LOCAL-TO-LOCAL SOLIDARITY 

In response to this company onslaught, the striking 
International Paper workers have been attempting to 
build a local-to-local and rank-and-file kind of solidarity. 
They have been organizing car caravans to other paper 
mills and have staged mass rallies while organizing sup- 
port committees involving many unions. 

But just as the striking workers from Hormel’s Aus- 
tin, Minn., plant, Local P-9 of the United Food and 
Commercial Workers (UFCW) found, while there is a 
vast reservoir of support among rank-and-file labor 
throughout the nation, there is also the ideological pol- 
lution of Reaganism which has most especially affected 
the labor bureaucracy in union after union. 

Nowhere is this more evident than in the UFCW. It 
is not only P-9 workers that the union’s leadership, 
especially President William Wynn, abandoned; it is 
all meat-packing workers. The industry standard 
wage of $10.69 an hour has fallen in more and more 
(continued on page 10) 
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In-person report 


Sit-in against racism at U. of Mass. 


Amherst, Mass. — On Friday, Feb. 12, 100 of us, 
Afro-Americans, American Indians, Latinos and Asians, 
started a sit-in at the New Africa House at the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts. We occupied the building be- 
cause of the racial attacks on this campus, and because 
the New Africa House is no longer a cultural base for 
Third World students. No student organization is al- 
lowed to have offices here. 

On Friday, Feb. 5, there was a racial fight in the Syl- 
van residential area. After a woman had been harassed, 
the police picked up several Black men at random and 
lined them up. The following evening there was a fight 
near the Sylvan residential area. Two Black men and 
one white woman were assaulted by six white men. The 
police delayed investigating this attack. The white men 
have now been temporarily excluded from school until 
court hearings are held. 

We want the university to deal with racism. We 
want student space at the New Africa House. And 
we are asking for classes that would raise university 
consciousness. Most of us in the sit-in have also been 
involved in anti-apartheid protests on the campus. 
We don’t even think the university has fully divested 
from South Africa, 

In October of 1986, a Black student at the university 
was attacked by a group of whites during the World Se- 
ries. The “penalty” for the white students was this: one 
was dismissed, and some are actually attending school 
now. That is another reason why we started our sit-in. 

During this past week, those of us in the sit-in have 
been discussing social issues such as what it means to 
be a minority on a white campus. There are only 640 
Black students on a campus of 24,000. We have been 
talking about our personal experiences. 


Ever since we ended Our sit-in on Feb. 17, we have 
formed a monitoring committee of 13 students from the 
sit-in to monitor the university chancellor Duffy and 
the administration and push for our demands. The 
chancellor has recognized the New Africa House as a 
multi-cultural Third World Center. More minority fac- 
ulty, and studefftS will be hired .and there is a new poli- 
cy in _ which anybody found guiltiy of racism can be ex- 
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Students occupying African-American Studies 
building 

pelled. Chancellor Duffy has been presented very’ posi- 
tively by the newspapers. He can be called fair. But his 
regulation for battling the racial attacks only says that 
the students can be subject to removal. That can mean 
temporary removal and not expulsion. 

Since the sit-in has ended, the racial attacks on 
this campus have actually increased. Two Black 
women and one Asian woman were harassed racially 
and sexually by a group of white men- Three Latino 
students who were talking in Spanish were harassed 
by a group of white men who threw ethnic slurs at 
them and hit them with snowballs. Racial attacks 
have increased at all times of night and in broad 
daylight. The minority Resident Assistants have 
been harassed, and today a Black man was attacked 
in a stairwell by two white men. 

We are now in the midst of a two-day moratorium on 
classes to hold workshops on racism and sexism. The 
chancellor refused to approve this but the students 
have asked professors to cancel classes. We will conti- 
nue our monitoring committee and will hold more 
workshops. You can write to us at the following ad- 
dress: Office of Third World Affairs, 308 Student Un- 
ion Building, Amherst, MA 01002. 

,, —Two sit-in participants 
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International Women’s Day celebrates women worldwide 

Women’s liberation, organization and philosophy India: 


by Terry Moon 

Twenty years ago the Women's Liberation Movement 
(WLM) brought International Women’s Day (IWD) out 
of the obscurity of history and made it a day to cele- 
brate. Since then IWD has been a time when women 
deepen their fight for freedom. 

Because 20 years of the WLM have revealed not only 
the gains we have made but the contradictions within 
the movement as well, IWD is a time to discuss how to 
have a revolution that will get us to total freedom. One 
of the questions that the WLM has raised that remains 
to be worked out is the question of organization. In cel- 
ebrating IWD I want to invite our readers to join a dis- 
cussion on the direction of today’s WLM that we began 
at our national gathering of News and Letters Commit- 
tees, Jan. 9 and 10. Below are excerpts of a talk I gave 
there.* 

What is the relationship between the WLM, organ- 
ization and the philosophic moment of 1953 in the 
development of Marxist-Humanism that Raya Dun- 
ayevskaya was discussing in her last talk to us? 
(See January-February, 1988, News & Letters, "Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s Final Dialogue with Us.’’) Dunayev- 
skaya singled out what was new in the WLM: we 
criticized the Left from a revolutionary perspective, 
demanding an end to sexism and the division be- 
tween mental and manual labor now, right within 
the sorcaUed revolutionary Left. 

The Women’s Liberation Movement raised the ques- 
tion of organization in new and persistent ways. Women 
critiqued the form of organization of the Left, opposing 
the vanguard party and coming out for a decentralized 
form of organization with decisions to be made by con- 
sensus. All of that is still with us. 

WHAT FORM OF ORGANIZATION? 

But... But.,. ; But... Isn’t what Women’s Liberation 
raised precisely the question of “form of organization”? 
What form of organization do we need so that women 
will be able to develop themselves fully? 

What Raya was working out was not "form of or- 
ganization” but dialectics of organization and philos- 
ophy, where the absolute opposite of the vanguard 
party is not committee form, or any form of organi- 
zation for that matter, but philosophy — specifically 
Marxist-Humanism. Of course organization has to 
take some forms but the determinant of the form is 
the philosophy. 

Dunayevskaya posed the question this way in her 
book, Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of 
Revolution (WLDR): “Is There an Organizational An- 
swer?” I think many in today’s women’s movement 
think they already have the answer — be that the social- 
ist feminist writer Sheila Rowbotham or those who 
think decentralized committee form, a collective, or 
even women's liberation as second place behind the 


* For the full report plus “News and Letters Committees in the Field” 
by Peter Wermuth, “Philosophy of the Black Dimension, 1988” by Lou 
Turner, “The Battle of Ideas and Marxist-Humanism” by Kevin A. Bar- 
ry and the “Report on Youth” by Sheila Fuller, send $1 to N&L. 


fight for national liberation will solve women’s prob- 
lems. 

THE MISSING LINK— PHILOSOPHY 

When the WLM asked “What form of organization 
do we need so that women will be able to develop 
themselves fully?” I think Dunayevskaya heard a deep- 
er question — and she didn’t run to answer. This is what 
she said in her correspondence with Adrienne Rich (see 
December, 1986, News & Letters): 

Where in Part II of that book [WLDR], I speak of ‘Sex- 
ism, Politics and Revolution’ in various parts of the world, 
I posed the question without answering it: ‘Is There an Or- 
ganizational Answer V 1 deliberately didn't answer it there 
because I feel very strongly that without that missing link — 
philosophy— there is no answer to the question of organiza- 
tion, which of course means relationship to revolution. 

This is exactly what I am in the process of working out 
in my book-to-be... 

Look at even the way she poses the question. It takes 
nothing for granted: “Is There an Organizational An- 
swer?” Asking the question that way doesn’t assume or- 
ganization is the answer. It puts everything up for ex- 
amination. 

In her last talk to us, Raya wrote that the philosoph- 
ic moment is a determinant. I think that what can help 
us overcome this retrogression we are suffering under 
after seven years of Reaganism, when so many in the 
WLM really feel at an impasse, is to take a new look at 
the 20 years of the WLM and, at one and the same 
time, look at the philosophic moment of Marxist-Hu- 
manism and its 35-year development. 

That Raya’s latest work was so much on organization, 
and that she was looking over the last 35 years of 
Marxist-Humanism and seeing what she developed on 
organization in a new way, is very exciting for the 
WLM. It is exciting because the question of organiza- 
tion — when it is not separated from a philosophy of to- 
tal freedom — is really a discussion of what a new socie- 
ty is and how to get there. 


‘We are sparks’ 

Patna,, India — “We Indian women are not flow- 
ers, we are sparks.” “Whoever clash against us will be 
broken into pieces.” These were some of the slogans 
that women shouted in the streets of Patna in the last 
day of the Conference for Women’s Liberation Struggles 
held Feb. 5 through 8. (See November, 1987 News & 
Letters.) This was the third time that women have 
come together at the national level in India but the first 
time that rural women participated massively. 

Women came from Tamil Nadu, Kerala, Rajasth- 
an, Meghalaya, West Bengal, Gujerat, Maharastra, 
Goa, Karnataka and Bihar— from every corner of 
the country. Many of them traveled for three days 
to reach Patna, many of them with their banners 
and without train tickets as in India there is a tradi- 
tion that if you go to a National Conference you are 
allowed to travel without tickets, though sometimes 
you are stopped and harassed by the railway people. 

The workshops were on Women and Work; Women 
and Violence; Women, Health and Ecology; Women, 
Culture, Religion and Communalism; Women and Patri- 
archy. Yes, too many topics for a three-day Conference 
and for 1,000 -women who speak many different lan- 
guages. Sometimes in the same workshop we used five 
different languages. 

Among the 1,000 women who attended the Confer- 
ence there were differences in their outlook, in then- 
ideas, strategies and approach. The main differences 
were regarding the issues of autonomy and relation to 
other movements, why certain Left parties look at the 
women’s movement as a divisive force, and the question 
of using funds — either foreign or from the government. 

The last day there was a huge rally in which about 
20,000 women shouted their anger in the streets about 
the way women are treated in Indian society. We also 
shouted our aspirations and showed our strength in Pat- 
na, one of the cities of India in which male chauvinism 
is perhaps strongest. — Correspondent, India 



In celebration of March 8, International Women’s Day, which originated in the struggles of American women gar- 
ment workers, we print a cartoon from the 19th of September Garment Workers Union in Mexico. (See story be- 
low.) It shows women garment workers cutting the strings by which the bosses control them. 


Our Right to Know Braille Press 


An appeal for help 

Help us publish News & Letters and other liter- 
ature on cassette tapes for blind subscribers. Since 
1981 we have been able to read N&L on special 
cassettes produced for blind subscribers by the Our 
Right to Know Braille Press (ORKBP). For the 140 
years since the Braille system was invented, pub- 
lishing for, the blind has been controlled by govern- 
ments and “charitable” agencies. . They publish 
what they think we should read. And they don’t 
think we should read about freedom movements or 
revolution. We created ORKBP because that is ex- 
actly what we Want to read. 

In the last seven years we have heard from blind 
people all over the world. A subscriber from Sri 
Lanka writes: “I have searched my whole life for 
publications I could read about Marxism and so- 
cialism. I have written everywhere, but yours is the 
only group who would send me this kind of materi- 
al.” 

We started out with a treasury of $100 and 
one cassette recording. The biggest problem 
we face is the lack of our own cassette dupli- 
cator. This machine produces cassette copies 
of the original recording much as a Xerox ma- 
chine copies print. Machines that will produce 
the kind of 4-track cassettes that blind readers 
use are very expensive. But using equipment 
from other organizations and even buying 
time from a commercial duplicating company 
meant long delays in getting N&L on tape to 
our readers. 

Through fundraising in the blind community, 
where unemployment is near 70%, we raised $1,800 
and put a down payment on a duplicator of our 
own, which we now nave. But we still owe $1,100 
on the machine, and we must raise it in eight 
months. 

Please help us keep ORKBP alive so that we can 
beep prbduciag N&L on tape for blind readers. 
Contributions should be sent to: Our Right to 
Know Braille Press, 640 Bayside, Detroit, MI 
48217. 
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Mexico, U.S.: Garment workers organize and win 


Mexico City, Mexico — The 19th of September 
Garment Workers Union celebrated their second anni- 
versary with an historic march of over 50,000 people, 
mostly members of neighborhood groups that make up 
the National Urban Poor People’s Movement (CONAM- 
UP). The seamstresses of the 19th of September move- 
ment led the march carrying signs announcing their de- 
mands and the right to free unionization. In the Central 
Plaza, union and CONAMUP representatives spoke for- 
mally and presented demands from the First Conference 
of Women Wage-Earners, which was held in July. 

The Garment Workers Union was bom out of the 
1985 earthquake when 10,000 women garment workers 
marched and formed their own union to demand com- 
pensation from bosses who “choose to save their machi- 
nery, raw materials and safes, but cared nothing for the 
lives of workers.” (See N&L, July 1986.) Despite in- 
creasing harassment from both industry and the govern- 


ment, the union continues to grow. To learn of their ac- 
tivities, subscribe to their International Bulletin, 
$5/year, to Sindicato 19 de Septiembre, Apartado Postal 
M- 10578, Coreo Central, Mexico D.F., 06000 Mexico. 

• 

On Dec. 3, workers at J.P. Stevens’ towel manufactur- 
ing plant in Drakes Branch, Va., won their struggle to 
become members of the Amalgamated Clothing and 
Textile Workers. Union. The unionization campaign be- 
gan in 1986 when Stevens bought the plant from Bur- 
lington and invested $18 million to “upgrade” it. Wort 
era did not benefit from the investment, but were given 
increased workloads and rate cuts. One worker with 35 
years seniority said, “I’ve never seen people treated so 
bad, like we weren’t even human beings, running two 
people’s jobs.” The workers proved they could beat the 
textile giant in spite of its intimidation campaign and 
formation of a management-employee anti-union com- 
mittee. ■ ■ „ 


England, U.S., Canada: Nurses strike! 


Editor’s note: On Feb. 2, over 6,000 nurses, members of 
the Royal College of Nursing union, staged a 24-hour strike, 
the first nationwide walk-out in British history. They 
walked picket lines demanding better patient care and yell- , 
ing “Maggie out!” 

Oxford, England — Recently I took some time off 
work to support the day of action being held by nurses 
and other health workers. I spent time on picket lines 
at two of the hospitals here in Oxford. 

There were doctors, nurses, catering land cleaning 
staff taking part. They told me they had been reluc- 
tant to take action that might affect patients but 
they could no longer put up with the low pay, long 
hours and poor conditions of work. They were very 
concerned about the length of time which patients 
have to wait for operations. Many people are kept 
going on drugs when they should really have sur- 
gery, and when they do get their operations some- 
times it’s too late. <: , . , .vV- s , 

We had a petition opposing cuts and health charges 
and demanding adequate funding for the National 
Health Service. There was so much response from hos- 
pital- workers, ambulance drivers, patients and visitors, 

' ! < t .v;t ■■ -i-s- * t 


that people were queueing up to sign and I collected 
about 500 signatures myself in an afternoon. 

There is going to be a national demonstration about 
the Health Service in London on 15 March. I will be 
there. I’m helping to organize a delegation of workers 
from my factory, and I’m approaching workers in other 
industries encouraging them to take part. 

— Shop steward at British Leyland, Oxford. 

• ' f. 

New York, N. Y- — Hundreds of nurses at Bronx! 
Municipal Hospital and Lincoln Medical Center called! 
in sick, Feb. 17, to protest “deplorable working condi- 
tions” that prevented adequate patient care. 

• 

Calgary, Alberta — Multi-million dollar world- 
wide coverage of the winter Olympics reported next to 
nothing of a 19-day strike by the 11,400 members of 
United Nurses of Alberta that crippled the province’s 
hospitals. In a tentative edritract, signed just in time for 
the opening of the winter games, the union gave up de- 
mands for improved working conditions to gain an 8% 
wage increase over 27 months. “The concerns haven’t 
stopped,” said one nurse, “the war has just began. v 
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Spanish dockers defend job control 


When I was invited to the General Assembly meeting 
of Barcelona longshoremen last Dec. 28, I was able to 
. see a union which preserves complete autonomy of its 
locals simultaneously with tremendous inter-port soli- 
darity. The government has been attempting to reorgan- 
ize Spanish ports without involvement of Coordinadora, 
the longshoremen’s union. Consequently, the union 
called a one-day port strike and threatened another 
week-long strike beginning Jan. 4 if the exclusion conti- 
nued. However, with over 90% of the country’s dock 
work halted, the government quickly reversed itself and 
agreed to January negotiations. 

The current Spanish port struggle, like those for the 
I past 12 years, has centered around the dockers’ control 
[ of their work through the hiring hall. Dockers are regis- 
tered with the OTP (Office for Port Labor), a division 
of the Spanish Labor Ministry. In each port, every 
docker has a number which is moved to the bottom of 
the hiring list when he receives a job. This rotation sys- 
tem assures that work is evenly distributed. 

RANK AND FILE CONTROL UNION 

Since its 1976 origin, Coordinadora has been able to 
defend itself from numerous employer/govemment at- 
tacks because of the direct control of the union by its 
members. All delegates and other union officers work on 
the docks. This means that every agreement is negotiat- 
ed by members who will experience the consequences of 
any contract that they propose to the members. 


A cutter I know at Ideal Bedspread in the Bronx was 
fired. When he returned from vacation, the office hand- 
ed him a letter saying he was fired for reporting back 
one day late. He had eight years on the job. What’s the 
real reason he was fired? The contract is coming up this 
year and he was one of those involved in the first strike 
they ever had at Ideal, last contract. 

Another Mend had ten years as a floor worker in 
a fur shop when he was laid-off. The boss has since 
hired new people at a much lower wage. When the 
case of this and a few other workers came up for 
arbitration after about eight months, the union can- 
celled the hearing, telling the workers they were 
going to lose and it would set a bad precedent. The 
union president, Foner, told them not to worry, he 
would get them another job. Now it’s been over a 
year and when this worker went in to see Foner, he 
just offered to get him into an English class, or to 
help him apply for welfare! 

To me, what’s happening to these two friends says a 
lot about the real state of the union this year. All the 
Reagan-lies about “prosperity” and “better, higher-pay- 
ing jobs” can’t hide that. That “shining city on a hill” 
must be on another planet. 

What did Reagan have to say about the racist vio- 
lence that is polluting New York and the U.S.? Not a 
word: Of course, he’s getting what he wanted to create. 
What of the AIDS epidemic? He’s done his best to stall 
and get in the way and mislead. What of crack and 
hopelessness, dead-end jobs and no jobs, and alienation 
among youth? “Just say no.” 

Twenty years after the assassination of Martin 
Luther King, the facts more than ever show two na- 
tions, separate and unequal, especially in Black un- 
employment and poverty. How can Left commenta- 
tors possibly say that Reagan’s state of the union 
address shows Reaganism is dying, and even taking 
credit for this? No, we are far from the end of Reag- 
anism, with or without Reagan. 

! As understated as official statistics are, where there 
were 30 million below poverty when Reagan started his 
counter-revolution, there are now 38 million. There are 
nine million counted unemployed. There are three mil- 
lion homeless, and homelessness is one original creation 
of Reaganism if anything is. Minimum wage is at its 
1 lowest in terms of real wages since 1955. 

Even Reagan’s nuclear treaty with Gorbachev shows 
two rulers buying time in their struggle for domination 
over world labor. At issue is who will have ‘the right’ 
to extract the ever- increasing unpaid hours of labor. 
Until we are on the road to ending the relationship of 
capital/labor, I don’t think we can say we’re on the 
road to ending Reaganism — or Gorbachevism. 
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All Coordinadora officers are subject to immediate re- 
call. This came up after a vote that delegates (shop ste- 
wards) should donate to Coordinadora the money which 
the government pays them for doing union work. At 
least two delegates who refused to go along with the 
majority decision were recalled. It needs this money to 
finance its many zone and national meetings. Coordina- 
dora insists that frequent face-to-face contact between 
dockers from across the country is essential for building 



solidarity between locals. By rotating those who attend 
the zone and national meetings, Coordinadora ensures 
that dockers are well acquainted with the concerns of 
those in other ports. 'T - 

EFFECTS OF CONTAINERIZATION 

By the early 1970s, Spain experienced the worldwide 
effects of containerization. All cargo is now stored in 20’ 
x 40’ x 8’ containers that must be moved by forklifts 
and giant cranes. Valencia dockers pointed out to me 
that slip-ups can easily result in a crushed leg or 
death — in sontrast to pre-container times when injuries 
were more frequent but less serious. Containerization 
opens the door for owners to lay off huge numbers of 
workers. At its highest levels, Spanish docks provided 
jobs for over 20,000 workers — now they employ just un- 
der 10,000. 

Given the technological power in the hands of capital, 
Spanish dockers have been outstandingly successful in 
holding onto as much job control as they have. Tenta- 
tive mid- January agreements to the current conflict call 
for the government’s involving Coordinadora in port re- 
organization plans. Shipping companies will be required 
to have some hiring hall dockers on all jobs, but about 
10% of longshoring will probably be done by private em- 
ployees with another 20% by employees hired for times 
varying from 1 month to 3 years. 

If the past tells us anything about the future, we can 
expect the government and shippers to quickly overstep 
this toehold in privatization. Coordinadora is clearly 
counting on solidarity within and between ports as the 
bulwark against such moves. —Don Fitz 


Workshop Talks 


(continued from page 1) 

workers before the first vote: “We have to choose be- 
tween our family and the brother or sister who stands 
next to us on the line. This is pitting us against each 
other. We’re putting a razor to each other’s throats.” 

GM’S STRATEGY: DIVIDE WORKERS 

• Eric Mann, who is a Van Nuys worker and an activist 
in Local 645, wrote quite a good article in the Los An- 
geles Times (Feb. 22, 1988) about GM forcing this vote 
on the workers, and the reason why. He shows that 
journals for management have recently been emphasiz- 
ing the breaking of union seniority as a key element for 
greater corporate “competitiveness.” 

He points out that GM could have accomplished its 
stated goal of reducing inventories by the more tradi- 
tional method of closing down the whole plant for a 
week or two at a time. That they chose to force their 
way with a vote that pitted worker against worker dem- 
onstrates their goal of eating away at the seniority sys- 
tem, and turning workers against each other in the 
process. 

But something very big is missing from Mann’s artic- 
cle. Everything he shows there, from the Van Nuys lay- 
off plan and the vote, to GM’s phony “no plant clos- 
ings” contract with all its loopholes, is the responsibility 
not only of GM but also of the UAW International 
leadership which went along with GM every single 
step of the way. I agree with Paul Goldener, a former 
union president of Local 645, who said: “The UAW has 
turned into a group of corporate pimps whose only rea- 
son for existing is to collect dues from workers.” 

DEGENERACY OF UAW LEADERSHIP 

When I was in the plant, it was an “unfair labor prac- 
tice” to pit worker against worker! We fought that as a 
grievance many times, and won. And now the union 
leadership has degenerated to the point of helping the 
company pit low-seniority workers against high-seniority 
workers, and taking away the seniority rights that un- 
ions fought so hard for all these years! 

As the 1956 founding Constitution of News and Let- 
ters Committees states: “Just as in 1936-37, the Ameri- 
can working people found their own way, through the 
sitdown strikes, to industrial organization and the CIO, 
so they are searching today for the new political and so- 
cial forms to fight the labor bureaucracy.. .We see the la- 
bor bureaucracy as the last barrier to the full emancipa- 
tion of the working class.” 

That statement was never more true than in the 
1980s of Reagan’s America, when working people are 
struggling to stay alive, with a roof over our heads, and 
rank-and-file workers are finding they have to fight not 
only the company, just to retain the benefits hard-won 
over all these years, but the union leadership as well, 
which is in solidarity with corporate management, in- 
stead of its own rank and file. 
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New coal miners contract 

Morgantown, W.VA. — The United Mine Work- 
ers leadership and the Bituminous Coal Operators Asso- 
ciation recently negotiated and ratified a new five-year 
contract. Two contracts have been negotiated in a row 
by Rich Trumka without an industry-wide strike. Last 
time the Massey companies held out and there was a 
strike in southern West Virginia and Kentucky. Now 
Pittston and a few other companies are holding out but 
there is no strike. 

This time around miners got a copy of an injunction 
in the mail which all but made strikes illegal. The in- 
junction came as a result of the troubles at Massey and 
arrived in the mail just as we began hearing about ne- 
gotiations getting under way. And just as the contract 
was being agreed to at the highest levels, a court in 
Ashland, KY. decided against four miners who were 
strike activists at the Massey mines. The men were 
found guilty of killing a scab trucker in a shooting inci- 
dent but evidence indicates that the men are innocent. 

The negotiations were done behind closed doors and 
no one knew what company would get hit with a selec- 
tive strike. Some big companies, like Island Creek, 
avoided trouble with the miners by signing a “me too” 
agreement with the union. 

The new contract will go for five years and will allow 
union miners to take jobs in BCOA non-union mines. 
This used to be considered scabbing not too long ago. 
The union leaders hope that this will mean more job se- 
curity and newly organized mines. The contract also al- 
lows for mandatory overtime and leaves sick pay pretty 
much up to the operators. It also allows companies to 
subcontract out repairs on mine equipment to non-un- 
ion companies. 

There was a lot of resistance to the contract ip Ohio 
and some resistance in West Virginia. Kentucky miners 
tended to feel that they didn’t have much choice but to 
accept the contract. Miners returning to work after long 
lay-offs are usually surprised by what the companies are 
able to get away with these days. Safety concerns which 
were taken for granted five years ago now are disregard- 
ed or are settled in the company’s favor. Morale is at 
an all-time low in the larger mines in northern West 
Virginia and so you see a high injury rate. 

The film “Matewan” spoke to some of the conditions 
we are facing today. Before the big uprisings in the 
southern West Virginia coal fields there were long peri- 
ods of time when people felt hopeless or were divided 
and weak. Again, before the strikes of the late ’40s 
came there were periods when people didn’t-know what 
to do or where to turn. I believe that the black lung 
movement will pick up again and that a community 
movement against the operators’ misuse of the land will 
grow. I also do not think that the new contract will sat- 
isfy many miners. From these groups a revitalized 
movement will grow. 

— West Virginia reader 

Sick-out at Loeb 

New York, NY — ARA food service workers at 
New York University’s Loeb Commons cafeteria called 
in sick on Wednesday, Feb. 17. What really ticked us off 
was when last Thursday, our organizer from United In- 
dustry Workers Local 424 got our grievances and Ray, 
the manager, said he didn’t have time to see him. Then 
they said they scheduled a meeting for Tuesday and 
that never happened, so we called a sick-out Wednes- 
day. 

We are underpaid. We have people here 18, 19, 20 
years who don’t take home $200. Ray is always trying 
to put another job on us. Then he has this habit of tell- 
ing people to go home if they don’t do the extra work. 
They don’t talk to people with respect here. 

Since we were out sick, we are going to have a meet- 
ing now and talk like human beings, like it should be. 
Hopefully things will be better. They push the people 
too hard. It’s okay to try to save money, but not on 
other people’s backs. 

— Workers, Loeb Commons 
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Reaganism isn’t dead 

by John Marcotte 
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From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

Marxist-Humanist Archives 


New perceptions of Lenin, Hegel 


by Raya Dunayevskaya, 

Founder of Marxist-Humanism 

Editor’s note: During 1986-87 Raya corresponded with a 
number of non-Marxist Hegel scholars on her work in prog- 
ress, tentatively titled “ Dialectics of Organization and Phil- 
osophy.” George Armstrong Kelly (see “ In Memoriam,” this 
page) was among them. Below we print a letter Raya Du- 
nayevskaya wrote to him in September, 1986 asking for com- 
ments on the differences she saw between Hegel’s Science 
of L ogic and Encyclopedic Logic particularly with regard 
to how Lenin chose to comment on them in his Philosophic 
Notebooks. For the full texts of their interchange as well 
as a view of Dunayevskaya’s philosophic work of 1986-87, 
consult Supplement to the Raya Dunayevskaya Collec- 
tion, Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century of Its World 
Development, Vol. XIII: ‘Raya Dunayevskaya’s Last Writ- 
ings, 1986-87 — Toward the Dialectics of Organization and 
Philosophy.’ 

Sept. 26, 1986 

Dear GAK [George Armstrong Kelly]: 

Suddenly I remembered way back when your Ideal- 
ism, Politics and History was first published. I was so 
very impressed with it, specifically with the section on 
Reconciliation, that 1 actually had a young colleague of 
mine, who was going to Germany, search out Reinhart 
Klemens Maurer because your footnote recommended 
his “excellent explications of the three concluding syllo- 
gisms of the Encyclopedia.. ” Unfortunately, all he 
would say was, “I am not married to Hegel!” What I 
didn’t know was whether he really meant Hegel, or a 
Marxist speaking on Hegel, since he kept asking ques- 
tions about how it happened that I am interested in his 
views, when he so sharply attacks Herbert Marcuse. In 
any case, I have met you. And you know me enough to 
know that I seem to disagree with Marxists, whether or- 
thodox or dissident; I’m forever chasing the Self-Think- 
ing Idea. At the end of the 1960s, what excited me in 
your work was the way you ended that section on Rec- 
onciliation, first with references to Hegel’s Phenomenol- 
ogy on ‘moments of mind,’ and then ending with 
“Marx, while accepting Hegel’s logical procedures, saw 
very clearly that in terms of the world, of actual life, 
this mentalized ‘diversity of the content of truth’ might 
be the deception or ‘ideology’ of an inadequate world- 
historical perspective.” Presently, I’m appealing to non- 
Marxist Hegel scholars like you for help in my depar- 
ture from Lenin — not Lenin as Lenin, but Lenin as he 
uses a loophole Hegel created for him with the differ- 
ence in the way he articulated the Idea of Cognition in 
the Science of Logic and the Encyclopedia. 

Now then, may I delve into what is presently my 
problem with Hegel? Along with the battle I’m current- 
ly having with myself on the Absolutes (and I’ve had 
this battle ever since 1953, when I first “defined” the 
Absolute as the new society). I am now changing my at- 
titude to Lenin — specifically on Ch. 2 of Section Three 
of the Science of Logic,“The Idea of Cognition.” The 
debate I’m having with myself centers on the different 
ways Hegel writes on the Idea of Cognition in the Sci- 
ence of Logic (hereafter referred to as Science), and 
the way it is expressed in his Encyclopedia (smaller 
Logic), para. 225-235, with focus on para. 233-235. The 
fact that the smaller Logic does the same type of ab- 
breviation with the Absolute Idea as it does with the 
Idea of Cognition, turning that magnificent and most 
profound chapter of the Science into para. 236-244, and 
that para. 244 in the smaller Logic was the one Lenin* 
preferred to the final paragraph of the Absolute Idea in 
the Science, has had me “debating” Lenin ever since 
1953. That year may seem far away, but its essence, 
without the polemics, was actually given in my paper at 
the 1974 Hegel Society of America conference. 

WHETHER OR NOT LENIN HAD a right to 
“mis-read” the difference in Hegel’s two articulations in 
the Science and in the smaller Logic, isn’t it true that 
Hegel, by creating the sub-section, “Volition,” which 
does not appear in the Science, left open the door for a 
future generation of Marxists to become so enthralled 
with Ch. 2, “The Idea of Cognition” — which ended with 
the pronouncement that Practice was higher than Theo- 
ry — that they saw an identity of the two versions? 
These Marxists weren’t Kantians believing that all con- 
tradictions will be solved by actions of “men of good 
will.” 

There is no reason, I think, for introducing a new 
sub-heading which lets Marxists think that now that 
practice is “higher” than theory, and that “Will,” not 
willfiillness, but as action, is their province, they do not 
need to study Hegel further. 

Please bear with me as I go through Lenin’s interpre- 
tation of that chapter with focus on this sub-section, so 
that we know precisely what is at issue. Indeed, when I 
began talking to myself in 1953, objecting to Lenin’s dis- 
missal of the last half of the final paragraph of the Ab- 
solute Idea in the Science as “unimportant,” preferring 
para. 244 of the smaller Logic — “go forth freely as Na- 
ture” — I explained that Lenin could have said that be- 
cause he hadn’t suffered through Stalinism. I was happy 
that there wets one Marxist revolutionary who had dug 
into Hegel’s Absolute Idea. 

Now then, when Lenin seemed to have completed his 
Abstract, and writes “End of the Logic. 12/17/1914.” 
(Vol. 38, p. 233), he doesn’t really end. At the end of 
that he refers you to the fact that he ended his study of 
the Science with para. 244 of the smaller Logic — and 
he means it. Clearly, it wasn’t only the last half of a 

* All the references to Lenin are to his Abstract of Hegel’s Science of 
Logic, as included in Vol. 38 of his Collected Works, pp. 87-238. Con- 
cretely, the subject under dispute here is “The Idea of Cognition” and 
the “Absolute Idea.” 
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paragraph of the Absolute Idea in the Science that Le- 
nin dismissed. The truth is that Lenin had begun seri- 
ously to consult the smaller Logic at the section on the 
Idea, which begins in the smaller Logic with para. 213. 
When Lenin completed Ch. 2, “The Idea of Cognition,” 
he didn’t really go to Ch. 3, “The Absolute Idea,” but 
first proceeded for seven pages with his own “transla- 
tion” (interpretation). This is on pp. 212-219 of Vol. 38 
of his Collected Works. 

Lenin there divided each page into two. One side, he 
called, “Practice in the Theory of Knowledge”; on the 
other side, he wrote: “Alias, Man’s consciousness not 
only reflects the objective world, but creates it.” I was 
so enamored with his “Hegelianism” that I never 
stopped repeating it. Presently, however, I’m paying a 



Lenin in his study, 1918 


great deal more attention to what he did in that divi- 
sion of the page into two, with these “translations.” 
Thus, 1) “Notion=Man”; 2) “Otherness which is in it- 
self= Nature independent of man”; 3) “Absolute Idea= 
objective truth.” When Lenin reaches the final section 
of Ch. 2, “The Idea of the Good,” he writes, “end of Ch. 
2, Transition to Ch. 3, ‘The Absolute Idea.’ ” But I con- 
sider that he is still only on the threshold of the Abso- 
lute Idea. Indeed, all that follows p. 219 in his Notes 
shows that to be true, and explains why Lenin proceed- 
ed on his own after the end of his Notes on the Abso- 
lute Idea, and returned to the smaller Logic. 

Thus when Lenin writes that he had reached the end 
of the Absolute Idea and quotes para. 244 as the true 
end, because it is “objective,” he proceeds to the small- 
er Logic and reaches para. 244, to which he had already 
referred. 


Although he continued his commentaries as he was 
reading and quoting Absolute Idea from the Science, it 
was not either Absolute Idea or Absolute Method that 
his 16-point definition of the dialectic ends on: “15) the 
struggle of content with form and conversely. The 
throwing off of the form, the transformation of the con- 
tent. 16) the transition of quantity into quality and vice- 
versa. (15 and 16 are examples of 9).” No wonder the 
preceding point 14 referred to absolute negativity as if 
it were only “the apparent return to the old (negation 
of the negation).” 

OUTSIDE OF MARX HIMSELF, the whole 

question of the negation of the negation was ignored by 
all “orthodox Marxists.” Or worse, it was made into a 
vulgar materialism, as with Stalin, who denied that it 
was a fundamental law of dialectics. Here, specifically, 
we see the case of Lenin, who had gone back to Hegel, 
and had stressed that it was impossible to understand 
Capital, especially its first chapter, without reading the 
whole of the Science, and yet the whole point that He- 
gel was developing on unresolved contradiction, of “two 
worlds in opposition, one a realm of subjectivity in the 
pure regions of transparent thought, the other a realm 
of objectivity in the element of an externally manifold 
actuality that is an undisclosed realm of darkness” 
(Miller translation, p. 820), did not faze Lenin because 
he felt that the objective, the Practical Idea, is that res- 
olution. Nor was he fazed by the fact that Hegel had 
said that the “complete elaboration of the unresolved 
contradiction between the absolute end and the limita- 
tion of this actuality that insuperably opposes it has 
been considered in detail in the Phenomenology of 
Mind.” (The reference is to p. 611ff. of the Phenome- 
nology, Baillie translation.) 

Nothing, in fact led Lenin back to the Idea of Theory 
and away from dependence on the Practical Idea, not 
even when Hegel writes: “The practical Idea still lacks 
the moment of the Theoretical Idea... For the practical 
Idea, on the contrary, this actuality, which at the same 
time confronts it as an insuperable limitation, ranks as 
something intrinsically worthless that must first receive 
its true determination and sole worth through the end 
of the good. Hence, it is only the will itself that stands 
in the way of the attainment of its goal, for it separates 
itself from cognition, and external reality for the will 
does not receive the form of a true being; the Idea of 
the good therefore finds its integration only in the Idea 

(continued on page 5) 


In Memoriam: George Armstrong Kelly 


The tragic Sudden death of the noted Hegel scholar, 
George Armstrong Kelly, on Dec. 23, 1987, focuses new 
attention on the correspondence that had developed 
over nearly a decade between him and Raya Dunayev- 
skaya. It had begun shortly after the appearance of Kel- 
ly’s work, Hegel’s Retreat from Eleusis, in which he 
had sharply critiqued Dunyevskaya’s Philosophy and 
Revolution. 

It was in April of 1979 that Kelly wrote to Dunayev- 
skaya: “Two days ago at a meeting, a young friend of 
yours handed me a copy of News & Letters with your 
very interesting article about Marx and Engels on the 
subject of the sexes. I found it fascinating and learned a 
lot from it. Though I am not of your political persua- 
sion, much of my intellectual life is spent with Marx- 
ists...” 

“I was especially glad to get your letter of the 9th,” 
she replied, “because ever since the publication of your 
Idealism, Politics and History in 1969, I had ‘fallen in 
love’ with your thought process, not to mention the lu- 
cidity of your style” — adding (after a critique of why he 
had “spent so much time on Rousseau in a work on the 
Sources of Hegelian Thought”): “If I as a Marxist-Hu- 
manist keep returning to Hegel, why not you, as non- 
Marxist to ftjarx. There is no more magnificent person 
to spend one’s ‘intellectual life’ with.” 

The correspondence that developed following that ex- 
change was both probing dialogue and fierce controver- 
sy- . . * 

GEORGE ARMSTRONG KELLY, a visiting 
Professor of Humanities at the Johns Hopkins Universi- 
ty at the time of his death, authored during his 55 years 
a wide array of scholarly works, ranging in subject from 
the French Revolution to the French army during the 
Algerian crisis, and from religion to politics in the U.S. 
But he was best known as a foremost authority on the 
works of Hegel, and it was his two books on Hegel that 
were central to the development of the dialogue be- 
tween Kelly and Raya. 

Kelly was one of the few scholars who caught the 
centrality of the concept of Absolute in Dunayevskaya’s 
writing. In his Hegel’s Retreat front Eleusis he argued 
that “for the complex linkage of culture, politics and 
philosophy within the matrix of ‘Absolute Idea,’ Mme. 
Dunayevskaya proposes to substitute an unchained dia- 
lectic which she baptises ‘Absolute Method,’ a method 
that ‘becomes irresistible ... because our hunger for the- 
ory arises from the totality of the present global cri- 
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SIS. 

So succinctly did Raya consider that Kelly had 
summed up the charges of Hegel scholars that she had 
“subverted Hegel” that she took up the sword directly 
in her new Introduction to the 1982 edition of Philoso- 
phy and Revolution: “...absolute negativity is not 
something I ‘baptised’ .Absolute Method,, hut Hegel did; 


...Marx’s singling out ‘negativity as the moving and cre- 
ative principle’ was precisely because of his profound 
comprehension not only of economics and politics, but 
of culture and philosophy — and revolution ... What we 
are disagreeing on is today, and our attitude to philoso- 
phy and revolution, when in the contemporary world it 
becomes philosophy of revolution. Professor Kelly him- 
self calls attention to the fact: ‘If Hegel has not literally 
been to the barricades of strife-ridden cities, or explo- 
sive rural focos, he has been in the thick of current ide- 
ological combat.’ ” 

From then on, Professor Kelly was prominent among 
the “non-Marxist Hegel scholars” that Raya sought out 
for a battle of ideas. That search became especially in- 
tense during what turned out to be the last year of her 
life, as she began concentrated work on a new book she 
had tentatively entitled: “Dialectics of Organization and 
Philosophy.” Her September 1986 letter to Kelly con- 
cerning her new appraisal of Lenin and of “a loophole 
Hegel created for him” is reproduced in this issue on 
this page. The correspondence between them on these 
questions during this whole period is included in the 
new donation just made to the Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection at Wayne State University. (See announce- 
ment, p. 5.) 

* » * 

IT WAS IN THE MIDST of this intense kind of 
discussion that Kelly also wrote a most beautiful letter 
exploring: “1. How does ‘environment’ affect one’s ap- 
proach to the existing world, one’s ‘values,’ one’s com- 
mitment (or lack of it)? 2. How does it affect one’s in- 
tellectual method— -not quite the same thing?” Then, 
thinking of Raya’s life as a child of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, Kelly wrote: “I can almost picture the mournful 
winter fields, the bark of cannons, the breath of horses, 
vagrant and hazardous journeys, one set of clothes, and 
later ail that led to... My own life includes none of 
those things. I was, as the saying goes, ‘bom with a sil- 
ver spoon in my mouth.’ Some of my kind feel guilt 
about this — and become rather comical radicals — but I 
have always regarded it as both an obstacle and an op- 
portunity...” 

In an early letter to Kelly, Raya had written him of 
her passion for “dialectical deep thought-diving:” “I love 
your works because I learn a lot from them, and where 
they differ totally from my views they stimulate, chal- 
lenge me to ‘seriousness, suffering, patience and labor of 
the negative.’” In his “In Memoriam” to her, he had 
written: “Raya and I had deep disagreements, she as a 
Marxist humanist, I as a Christian democrat — and we 
took friendly pleasure in provoking one another or in 
conspiring against the bourgeoisie ...” 

It is for all of this that we deeply mourn the death of 
George Armstrong Kelly and honor his memory. 

— Olga Domanski 
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New perceptions of Lenin 

(continued from page 4) 
of the true.” (p. 821, Miller translation.) 

I cannot blame Hegel for what “orthodox Marxists” 
have done to his dialectic, but I still want to know a 
non-Marxist Hegelian’s viewpoint on the difference of 
the two articulations on the Idea of Cognition and the 
Absolute Idea in the Science and in the smaller Logic. 
What is your view? 

What is most urgent to me now is Philosophy of 
Mind and the views of non-Marxist Hegel scholars in 
the 1970s and 1980s on it. In the late 1970s, for exam- 
ple, A.V. Miller wrote me, calling my attention to the 
fact that he had not corrected an error in Wallace’s 
translation of para. 575 of Philosophy of Mind. He 
pointed out that Wallace had translated sie as if it were 
sich, whereas in fact it should have read “sunders” not 
itself, but them. That, however, was not my problem. 
The sundering was what was crucial to me; the fact 
that Nature turns out to be the mediation was certainly 
no problem to any “materialist”; the form of the trans- 
ition which was departing from the course of necessity 
was the exciting part. 

IN INTRODUCING THOSE three new syllo- 
gisms in 1830, Hegel first (para. 575) poses the structure 
of the Encyclopedia merely factually — Logic-Nature- 
Mind. It should have been obvious (but obviously was 
not) that it is not Logic but Nature which is the media- 
tion. 

Paragraph 576 was the real leap as the syllogism was 
the standpoint of Mind itself. In the early 1950s I had 
never stopped quoting the end of that paragraph: “phil- 
osophy appears as subjective cognition, of which liberty 
is the aim, and which is itself the way to produce it.” It 
justified my happiness at Hegel’s magnificent critique of 
the concept of One in the Hindu religion which he 
called both “featureless unity of abstract thought,” and 
its extreme opposite, “long-winded weary story of its 
particular detail” (para. 573). In the following para. 574 
we face Hegel’s counter-position of what I consider his 
most profound historic concept — and by history I mean 
not only past, or even history-in-the-making, the pres- 
ent, but as future— “SELF-THINKING IDEA.” 

My “labor, patience, and suffering of the negative” 
these 33 years hasn’t exactly earned me applause from 
either the post-Marx Marxists, or from the Hegelians, 
who are busy calling to my attention that the final syl- 
logism (para. 577) speaks about the “eternal Idea,” 
“eternally setting itself to work, engenders and enjoys 
itself as absolute Mind,” fairly disregarding what is just 
a phrase in that sentence: “it is the nature of the fact, 
which causes the movement and development, yet this 
same movement is equally the action of cognition.” 

It is here that I’m in need of your commentary both 
on Absolute Idea in the Science of Logic and on Abso- 
lute Mind in the Philosophy of Mind. The “eternal 
Idea” to me is not etemality, but ceaseless motion, the 
movement itself. Far from me “subverting” Hegel, it is 
Hegel who made Absolute Method the “self-thinking 
Idea.” Of course, I know your critique of me in Hegel’s 
Retreat from Eleusis, where you write: “For the com- 
plex linkage of culture, politics and philosophy within 
the matrix of ‘Absolute Idea’, Mme. Dunayevskaya pro- 
poses to substitute an unchained dialectic which she 
baptises ‘Absolute Method,’ a method that ‘becomes ir- 
resistible... because our hunger for theory arises from 
the totality of the global crisis’ ” (p. 239). And I did 
submit my answer to you, which I used in the 1982 edi- 
tion of Philosophy and Revolution. 

The “eternal Idea” in Philosophy of Mind not only 
re-inforced my view of Absolute Method in Science of 
Logic, but now that I am digging into another subject 
for my new work on “Dialectics of Organization,” which 
will take sharp issue with Lenin, both on the Idea of 
Cognition and on the Absolute Idea, I hold that Marx’s 
concept of “revolution in permanence’ is the “eternal 
Idea.” Yours, Raya 
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Editorial 


Noriega and Reagan 

The U.S.-Panama connection 


The newspaper stories on the involvement of General 
Manuel Antonio Noriega, the army commander of Pan- 
ama, in drugs, arms and illicit money, trumpet the cur- 
rent U.S. demand for his ouster. This without a word of 
the previous long U.S. support for Noriega. There is 
much evidence to indicate that agencies of the Reagan 
administration, specifically the CIA and the Department 
of Defense, throughout the Reagan years have helped to 
keep Noriega in office and stopped attempts to investi- 
gate much of his illegal activities which have now led to 
an indictment for drug trafficking. 

REAGAN’S CENTRAL AMERICAN WARS 

The Reagan administration's obsession with its Cen- 
tral American wars — attempting to oust the Sandinistas 
in Nicaragua, propping up the military in Honduras for 
its support of U.S. -contra operations, defeating the re- 
bels in El Salvador — has meant a “special” relation with 
strongman General Noriega, and a new role for the 
presence of the U.S., including the 10,000 troops of the 
U.S. Southern Command present in Panama. 

A Panama Canal Treaty was signed in 1977 during 
the Carter Presidency. Ronald Reagan, who in those 
days thundered long and hard against “giving away” the 
Canal, had the CIA under William Casey using Panama 
as a base for its full operations in Central America — 
from gathering intelligence information to supplying 
arms and material to the contras through Panamanian 


Noriega himself, who rose to be army commander af- 
ter spending the decade of the 1970s as head of intelli- 
gence in Panama, evidently helped the U.S. in a wide 
variety of operations. For 15 years he provided informa- 
tion on Fidel Castro; he was involved with Col. Oliver 
North in aiding the contras, and he was a partner with 
the U.S. in a scheme to make it appear as if Nicaragua 
was funneling arms to the rebels in El Salvador when 
that was Reagan’s excuse for funding his Central Ameri- 
can wars in Congress. 

In return for Noriega’s help in Central America and 
the Caribbean, the Reagan “Just Say No” administra- 
tion turned a blind eye to Noriega’s involvement in 
drug trafficking (drugs bound for the U.S.). 

We cannot know in full the fantastic web of drug and 
other illegal activities that Noriega has been involved in 
during the 1980s. But among them were: 

• A drug conspiracy that dates back to at least 1981 
and involves millions of dollars in bribes to allow for se- 
cure airstrips, safe havens for drug traffickers. 

• A drug-related murder of the son of the former 
commander of Panama’s military, General Ruben Pa- 
redes. 

• The 1985 political murder of Leftist opponent, Dr. 
Hugo Spadafora. There are reports that the CIA helped 
to suppress an investigation of this murder. 

• The involvement of Honduran military officers with 
Noriega in drug-smuggling operations. Some of the mili- 
tary officers are the same ones the U.S. is dealing with 
to be able to use Honduran military bases to help send 
aid and provide safe haven for the contras. 

U.S. 80-YEAR DOMINATION OF PANAMA 

But the Reagan administration’s long complicity with 
Noriega and his corruption is not the only issue. What 
cannot be forgotten is that long history of what has de- 
fined U.S.-Panama relations ever since Panama was cre- 
ated as a country at the turn of the century, when the 
U.S. wanted a water route across Central America — the 
Panama Canal. The Panamanian people have demon- 
strated for decades to end the colonialism of “in perpet- 
uity” U.S. control of the Canal. 

Today the U.S. still has control over that Canal 
without the old imperialist language, and with 10,000 
troops in Panama. And even in the year 2000, when 
the Canal officially comes under full Panamanian 


Raya Dunayevskaya’s Last Writings, 1986-1987 - 
Toward the Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy 
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control, the U.S. will remain as the guarantor of the 
Canal’s "neutrality.” 

At present, Noriega is trying to use the justified op- 
position to continued U.S. presence in Panama to pro- 
tect his own corrupt position. If now the Reagan admin- 
istration is willing to see his ouster, it has little to do 
with wishing to secure democratic rights for the Pana- 
manian people. It is that they no longer trust Noriega 
to do their bidding in Central America. 

The genuine opposition both to U.S. domination of 
Panama, and to class rule within Panama, can only 
come from the Panamanian masses themselves, who 
have time and again opposed foreign domination and 
homegrown brutality. It is with that genuine Panamani- 
an opposition that we solidarize. 

Eyewitness report 

El Salvadoran refugees 
take back their land 



I was one of 12 students and teachers who spent this 
past Christmas break in El Salvador. We were a delega- 
tion working bn a project focused on aiding a rural re- 
population community. 

On our firsjt day of the trip we met with a group of 
women who are with the Mothers of the Disappeared, 
at the same time that 200 women, children and youth 
were protesting at the Ministry of Justice downtown. 
They were pleading for the whereabouts of 16 disap- 
peared political prisoners. The military responded by 
throwing tear gas bombs at the women and beating 
them with their guns. 

We knew about this only after several women came 
into the office where we were meeting. We saw women 
vomiting, choking, and some bleeding. Some had then- 
clothes ripped and tom. We were told that this was a 
sign of the escalating repression the El Salvadoran peo- 
ple are to face in upcoming months. 

On the second day of our trip we left for Santa 
Marta — four busloads of people. We rode a bus 
with several university students. They sang politi- 
cal songs about the liberation of the people 
through the struggle of students, women, unions, 
peasants, workers, etc. They chanted "El pueblo 
unido jambs serd vencido,” which means the peo- 
ple united Will never be defeated. They are highly 
politicized Students as compared to the students 
here in the U.S. They were going to Santa Marta 
to welcome the people back to their home. 

Seven years ago the campesinos of the area, along 
with many others throughout rural El Salvador, fled the 
country. They walked during the night, for during the 
day the military gunned down fleeing peasants. When 
they reached the Honduran border near the Lempa riv- 
er, the Honduran military awaited and opened fire on 
men, women and children. i 

Shortly after, many were taken to a United Nations 
refugee camp called Mesa Grande. The camp was origi- 
nally built for 2,000 refugees but presently crowds in 
11,000 refugees. They lived there for nearly seven years. 
In October, 1987, 4,500 refugees decided to leave Mesa 
Grande and return to El Salvador. 

Santa Manta is very poor. Thre is no electricity 
or running water. While we were there we bathed 
and washed our clothes in a nearby stream as the 
women and i children did. We camped out under a 
very simple shack, with our sleeping bags. We 
drank boiled water and ate whatever food (mainly 
rice, beans and tortillas) the campesinos offered 
us. Although the people here are very poor and 
everything has to be rebuilt, there is a lot of team- 
work and community spirit. 

My trip was absolutely overwhelming and full of 
shock at the realities these people live day after day. 
Here each day can be their last day alive. I don’t feel 
that as Americans we should feel guilty for our govern- 
ment’s policy in Centraj America or anywhere else, but 
we should feel responsible. Responsible in the sense 
that we do what we can to educate and raise conscious- 
ness here so that others may know the truth about how 
our government spends its money and how many people 
are destroyed by it. 

I strongly feel that countries like El Salvador, and 
others in the world in which people struggle with or 
without arms, will see liberation. I can’t say when, but 
the people have hope. r 

If people are interested in knowing more about the 
project they can receive more information from: Com- 
panion School Project/CRTFCA, 59 E. Van Buren 
#1400, Chicago, IL 60605, (312) 663-4398. —Cristina 
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ON THE DIALECTICS OF ORGANIZATION AND PHILOSOPHY 


When you study the June 1 docu- 
ment by Raya Dunayevskaya in the 
Special Section of the January-February 
N&L you can see that "Dialectics of Or- 
ganization and Philosophy” was not just 
the title of a book-to-be, but the need 
of our age. What was so good about 
that whole issue was how everything 
seemed to show how that “final dia- 
logue” was the core. In one article after 
another you could see that people 
everywhere want to see themselves as 
part of history and are driving to find 
how not to keep having revolutions 
transformed into their opposite. Those 
are the exact questions Dunayevskaya 
was discussing in her June presentation. 

Labor activist 
Chicago 

* * * 

As good as was the first part of the 
January-February N&L lead on the 
events in the lands occupied by Israel, 
it is the second part on the “unfinished 
revolutions” that opens up the needed 
discussion and becomes an opening to 
Dunayevskaya’s “final dialogue with 
us.” Doesn’t the way she took up 
Marx’s critique of a “new unity” of or- 
ganizations in 1875 speak to youth in 
the West Bank today, where the PLO is 
attempting to co-opt all the new youth 
organizations that have sprung up? 

Revolutionary 

California 

There are many similarities between 
today's Palestinian revolt and the be- 
ginning of our 1979 Iranian Revolution: 
spontaneity, stone-throwing, youth. In 
1979 Khomeini claimed that Iranians 
revolted for Islam but Premember that 
in 1978 we in Isfahan might have con- 
sidered our movement anything but Is- 
lamic. 

Mathematician 

Berkeley 

I wish you had given more promi- 
nence to the content of Raya Dunayev- 
skaya’s 1982 Political- Philosophic 
Letter, “Begin’s Israel Moves Further 
and Further Backward to His Reaction- 
ary, Terrorist Beginnings” in last issue’s 
Lead: “Can Palestinian struggle become 
a revolutionary new beginning?” Do 
younger readers know that in the 1940s 
many Jews wanted to create a socialist, 
bi-national state with the Arabs? For- 
mer Prime Minister Begin then led the 
terrorist Irgim which helped defeat 
their goal. 

Dunayevskaya also showed how the 
triumph of religious fundamentalism 
against the 1979 Iranian revolution 
helped pave the way for fundamental- 
ism in Israel’s imperialism in the 1980s. 
Today, religious reaction is a major fac- 
tor in keeping Jews and Palestinians 
apart and preventing the creation of 
truly human alternative ways of life in 
that country. ■ 

■ Supporter 
Michigan 

Editor's note: Copies of Raya Dunayev- 
skaya’s 1982 Political-Philosophic Letter 
can be ordered for $1, including postage. 

Palestinian youth and their stone 
throwing have accomplished something no 
machine gun or liberation theory could 
do, for no old theory could have anticipat- 
ed the surprise of those organizations. Or- 
thodox leaders are surprised and want 
to get hold of the movement, not geo- 
graphically but conceptually. In the 
West the media admitted these move- 
ments are spontaneous, while the Israeli 
government is looking for conspirators 
and leaders to deport, imprison or exec- 
ute. Others are looking for someone to 
negotiate with, since they cannot nego- 
tiate with “thousands of unknown 
youth.” These so-called “backward” 
youth have let the whole world know of 
their struggle for freedom. I believe this 
“backwardness” and “ignorance” is a 
hundred times better than all the scien- 
tific materialist theories and' organiza- - 
turns. 

Iranian dissident 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Your banner proclaiming “Raya Dun- 
ayevskaya’s Final Dialogue With Us” is 
a terribly undialectical choice of words. 
Final means end, finality. Dun- 
ayevskaya made her archives “living ar- 
chives” so that the dialogue contin- 
ues; Didn’t her digging into Marx’s phil- 
osophy blaze a “trail to th.e. 1980s” so 


we could hear “Marx think” and speak 
to us today? Maybe you do not realize 
the impact N&L has on its readers. 

Longtime reader 
New York 

* * * 

I appreciate the open publication of 
“Raya Dunayevskaya’s Final Dialogue 
with Us” directly in News & Lettters. 
Her tracing of the development of 
Marxist- Humanism was in part an or- 
ganizational critique that could only 
serve to deepen her development of the 
book-to-be, “The Dialectics of Organiza- 
tion and Philosophy.” It shows that in 
her insistence on a true return to 
Marx’s Marxism, she was very much 
aware of our age and of what the future 
must be. 

Young Marxist-Humanist 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

At the rally in support of the Pales- 
tinian struggle that took place on the 
Berkeley campus on Feb. 15, the 300 
students who participated formed furi- 
ous discussion groups outside of the 
platform. As the featured speakers were 
speaking to themselves the crowd was 
involved in a discussion with Marxist- 
Humanists. We had in hand the lead 
article from the January-February issue 
of N&L as well as Raya Dunayevska- 
ya’s Political-Philosophic Letter on the 
Middle East. Through this discussion 
Arab students were able to address Is- 
raeli students and a young Palestinian 
woman read quotations from N&L 
pointing to what is new in their strug- 
gle. 

Asian students from Korea and the 
Philippines wanted to know what organ- 
izational form it takes to energize the 
movement out of the depression of their 
“unfinished revolutions.” We pointed to 
our “Appeal” and two subscriptions 
were sold. 

Marxist-Humanist 
Bay Area 

* * * 

I think what you are saying is that 
there is something new in the youth 
movement in Palestine which the Israeli 
government consciously refuses to rec- 
ognize. Israeli students on UC Berkeley 
campus confuse our movement with 
previous activities of the PLO. We are 
not fighting for “homeland” since we 
live in the “homeland” and the whole 
world is recognizing that Israel is not 
capable of controlling Palestine any- 
more. The point is whether we can di- 
termine our destiny after the liberation 
since our victory is indismissable. 

Young Palestinian woman 
Berkeley 

* * .* 

N&L’s lead article on the uprising in 
the Israeli-occupied territories was very 
unusual coming from the Left. It seems 
to depict the birth of Israel as the re- 
sult of an anti-colonial struggle against 
British imperialism, while at the same 
time making the point that Israel has 
been transformed into its opposite. I 
find your views right, though I am in 
favor of the New Jewish Agenda’s two- 
state solution, if only as a practical be- 
ginning. 

Jewish student 
UC Berkeley 

FIGHTING ANTI-SEMITISM 

There has been an alarming rate of 
anti-Semitism and racist vandalism 
against synagogues and Jewish shops, 
and cross-burning in the Chicago area 
as well as other parts of the nation. For 
40 years the Mid-West Jewish Council 
has organized a memorial to mark the 
anniversary of the heroic Warsaw Ghet- 
to Uprising 45 years ago and celebrate 
the resistance of the courageous Jewish 
fighters against the Nazi juggernaut. An 
integral purpose is to remind our com- 
munity that we must continue to op- 
po^l racism and anti-Semitism. Ouf ’ 
' commemoration will be held on Sunday, * 
April 17, 1 p.m. at Mather High School 
5833 N. Lincoln, Chicago, II. We hope 
this year to reach a wider audience and 
to unite against the boldness of the La- 
Rouchies, the neo-Nazis, and other bi- 
gots who undermine our democratic so- 
ciety. Unfortunately, the saga of man’s 
inhumanity did not end with the Third 
Reich. f J 

Mid-West Jewish Council 
PO Box 59032 
Chicago, IL 60059. 



BRITAIN TODAY 

“Yuppies” are being blamed for the 
worsening housing crisis in the South of 
England. In the East End of London, 
old dockland areas have been renovated 
for the benefit of stock brokers, finan- 
cial analysts, accountants etc., employed 
in the “City of London,” while local 
working class residents are being driven 
out by high prices and in some cases 
physically evicted. But, despite then- 
fancy salaries, the yuppies are not 
enough to force up the cost of housing 
all over the South. More fundamental 
causes are at work. Since 1975 public 
housing has been cut back savagely. 
Large numbers of people have left the 
areas of high unemployment in the 
North to find jobs in the South. Britain 
today is a striking case of uneven and 
combined development; the unemploy- 
ment in the North and the lack of af- 
fordable housing in the South are two 
sides of the same crisis. 

Richard Bunting 
Britain 

* * * 

The conservatives have carried out 
an unrelenting assault on ordinary peo- 
ple and the provision of welfare serv- 
ices, including the privatization of serv- 
ices and severe cutbacks. They have ar- 
gued such economies were necessary 
because of the state of the country. The 
dispute concerning the National Health 
Service (NHS) has brought about wide- 
spread protest actions. The failing na- 
ture of the NHS was well-known prior 
to the election and part of the Labor 
Party’s strategy to run a five-year cam- 
paign in the hope of a Labor victory in 
1992-3. What is lacking, however, is a 
campaign that will take up the oppres- 
sion of working people, and the various 
attacks on their rights and services. 

Health service worker 
Oxford 



I received a $32 rebate check from 
the state of California from what Gov. 
Deukmejian claims is a one billion dol- 
lar state tax “surplus.” During the last 
teachers’ strike here, the Board of Edu- 
cation said there weren’t enough funds 
to give them a raise. California is the 
sixth largest economic power in the 
world and spends $3,296 per pupil for 
education. This puts California 27th in 
the nation (New York is first, with 
$5,219). What all the budget cuts make 
clear is that even when the funds are 
“available,” our high-tech society can 
use only so many educated people. 

Disgusted 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Isn’t it interesting that Reagan sup- 
ports full rights to the only youth who 
can’t possibly disagree with him or op- 
pose him — the unborn! As soon as 
they’re old enough to think and write — 
censor them! 

Mother of teen-agers 
Detroit 



STUDYING MARXIST-HUMANISM 


feeling about changing our world after 
beginning to read Dunayevskaya’s 
Marxism and Freedom that I know I 
will be tied to these ideas for the rest 
of my life. (But meetings are still too 
long.) 

Young student 
Los Angeles 

WHY SUBSCRIBE? 

When I look through the publications 
of the Left, representing their ideas and 
forms of opposition to the established 
bureaucracy, I seldom see much that 
represents that universal goal. Freedom, 
which is so much more important than 
any single effort at organization: What I 
read in N&L’s Readers’ Views is the ex- 
ception, In the Jahuary-February issue 
there was correspondence from South 
Africa, India, and England, as well as 
throughout the United States. These 
are responses from people throughout 
thfe world dedicated, not to furthering 
the American Left, but to the goal of a 
world soceity that would function for 
human beings rather than against them. 
The voices of freedom come through for 
nil humankind, and N&L provides a me- 
dium to circulate them. Those who read 
this paper ought not to make the mis- 
take of taking such international dia- 
logue for granted but should pick up 
pen and paper and contribute. 

Student 
Cal State U.-L.A. 

- . j . v ’ , -'-V' 

I am studying Dunayevskaya’s Phil- 
osophy and Revolution. She gives you 
a sense of self. A direction for action 
comes out of philosophy. In South Afri- 
ca, our consciousness of ourselves is 
bred out of us... You have to be under- 
ground and all discussion is dangerous. 
In my community social responsibility 
has a very different meaning than it 
does here; it involves my whole people, 
not just me. I want freedom to think 
things through, and I will communicate 
with Marxist- Humanists. 

Black South African 

Atlanta 

The Center for Applied Research and 
Library Services thanks you for the lit- 
erature you have shared with us. Read- 
ing on the experiences of workers in 
other countries will be of great help to 
our members, a great many of whom 
are workers. We will continue to send 
you our Labor Bulletin to give you in- 
formation you may find useful. 

CARLS 
The Philippines 

* » * 

Enclosed is a check to cover my re- 
newal to N&L and a small contribution 
to support your international subscrip- 
tions. I cannot become a Sustainer-Sub- 
scriber, but wish you good luck in the 
work you are doing. 

'-Supporter 

■i'.-j. Missouri 

Editor’s note: Have you sent in your 
response to our Appeal for help in 
spreading News & Letters? Sustainer- 
subscribers send us regular monthly 
donations. Other supporters help us 
send N&L to our international readers, 
or send gift subscriptions to their own 
friends and shop-mates. Whether large 
or small, we need your help. Please 
give as generously as you can. 


I have a problem studying Marxist- 
Humanist material because it is, difficult 
to understand the terminology. Is there ’ 
some way you can translate in a way 
that is clear and concrete without 
watering down the true meaning? 

Student 
DeKulb, Illinois 

■ * f o.a * ' . ■: * * 4 -> ^ 

When I first started going to some of 
the N&L meetings here, I was attracted 
largely because people would listen to 
my concerns with problems important 
to me, and I would learn about other is- 
sues I knew nothing about. To be hon- 
est, some meetings were too long and I 
had trouble with the terminology. Then 
I decided to try to read Raya. Now I 
find myself using those terms and find 
it’s not easy to use other terms. Some 
words can’t be explained with diction- 
ary definitions. .1 have such. a. positive . 

- 1 i i * . . .... 



ARTISTS FOR SURVIVAL 

Artists for Survival has been invited 
to organize a large show at the U. 
Mass. Medical Center Gallery in Wor- 
cester, Mass. The exhibit, to be called 
“Fuf ur# ’ Earth ,” > wills include work that 
deals - with a broad range of tfteines 
from homelessness and other social jus- 
tice issued to human and planetary sur- 
vival. Deadline for applications is June 
15 and information is available from 
Carol McMahon, 65 Crest Road, Welles- 
ley, MA 02181. Also, we can always use 
newly created posters for peace events, 
parades, dempnstrations and probably 
the election campaigns. ’ 

Artists for Survival 
144 Moody St. 
...... . . yi ifitimm, MA.Q2J54 
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NEWS & LETTERS 


WOMEN’S LIBERATION, IN CHINA, IN THE U.S. 


The letter you printed from Mainland 
'hina was extraordinary. I just read 
hat The China Daily reported wide- 
pread beatings and rapes of Chinese 
romen workers by their employers, 
'hina certainly needs a Women’s Liber- 
ition Movement and for a woman to 
mte so frankly of sexism and class dif- 
erences within a so-called socialist 
ountry that only last year crushed a 
tudent rebellion is both brave and a 
r ery important beginning. 

Women’s Liberationist 
Chicago 

** * 

The piece written by the “Chinese fe- 
ninist” (January-February, 1988 N&L) 
eads like an apology for bureaucratic 
epression. Is the “All-China Women’s 
federation” an effective organization to 
iddress the main problems or is it 
nerely a government-controlled and 
ponsored front to more effectively con- 
rol the legitimate and real demands of 
romen? If the author or anyone else 
rould like to seriously discuss the vari- 
>us dimensions of the “woman ques- 
ion” it will have to begin with the 
tnalysis of Chinese society itself, the 
>easant mentality and even the influ- 
mce of the bourgeois women’s move- 
nent as well as the economic basis for 
he family structure. I hope to see a 
nore serious analysis of this question in 
he future. 

Allen M. 

Bronx, N.Y. 

What was most exciting in the letter 
rom China on the WL page was the 
mportance to her as a feminist of a 
>hilosophy that did not separate “hu- 
nanism” from “Marxism” and her de- 
lire to learn more about it. It was also 
mportant to me to see that, though she 
lays the fact that their movement was 
‘moderate, dependent, and lacking 
vomen’s broad involvement” is partly 
lue to the fact that it is “guided” by 
he state, she did not place the blame 
or the “unfinished” nature of today’s 
iberation movement entirely on that. I 
lope the correspondence continues and 
hat you share it with us. 

Woman writer 

■ 'Illinois 

* * * 

There are so many manifestations of 
he attacks on Women’s Liberation in 
his last year of Reagan’s presidency! 
Abortion rights are under fire nationally 
nth the new ruling prohibiting “the a- 
irord” from being uttered in any family 
ilanning clinic receiving federal funds, 
n Michigan a legislature-enacted ban 


on Medicaid-funding goes into effect 
March 29 unless “pro-choice” gathers 
the 120,000 or 180,000 signatures needed 
to put the question on next November’s 
ballot. 

And there are so many other ways a 
climate of sexism is being created-— one 
is the whole approach of the Condoms- 
for-AIDS-but not-for-preventing-teen- 
pregnancy campaign — which you ad- 
dressed a year or more ago on the 
Women’s Liberation page. 

Women’s Liberationist 
Detroit 


BLACK 


HISTORY Jp* 

AS ONGOING C|lft 

You get a real iSgyHf 

lesson in Black his- • 
tory from N&L. My y 

granddaughter re- / ▼ \ 

cently wanted to know about “the real 
McCoy” — Elijah, I mean. So I took her 
to the library for Black History Month 
work, and they didn’t have much. 
Children today are not learning about 
the Black movement or the labor move- 
ment. 

I remember when Raya came to 
speak at my local union. She asked a 
question that really made you think 
about labor history: “What should man 
do to make a living?” I think of what 
that means to workers everyday — the 
injuries in the plant, the fingers gone, 
the eyes lost. It’s never reported. Raya 
made you think about what kind of 
work you should be doing. 

Older Black worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

It is amazing to see how American 
media transform the meaning of events. 
In the Bay Area the TV reporters are 
saying that Black youth in San Francis- 
co have learned from the news that if 
they throw stones at police cars they 
will get as much attention as the Pales- 
tinians. We all know that San Francisco 
Black youth, mostly unemployed, have 
been throwing stones for more than a 
year, and they have learned it not from 
Gaza but Miami 1980s. 

v Iranian revolutionary 
California 

* * * 

How insensitive of you to claim that 
“the verdicFin the Howard Beach trial 
came and went with less fanfare than 
expected,” (Jan.-Feb. N&L) making it 


seem unhnportant. Insensitive to Mrs. 
Griffith, who has been in that court- 
room every day to see what “justice” 
her son is to get out of injustice. Insen- 
sitive to the fact that the trial and its 
verdict held a lot of New Yorkers in its 
grip- 

The trial and the verdict let loose 
whites in Howard Beach and Benson- 
hurst with faces of racism not seen 
since the days of Little Rock and the 
’60s. How often have whites been con- 
victed of killing a Black person in “lib- 
eral” New York? People all around the 
country, will be watching the appeals as 
closely as i they watched the trial and 
waited for the verdict. Mayor Koch 
knows what is happening in some white 
neighborhoods and what day in and day 
out concern there is in the Black com- 
munities. Otherwise, he would not take 
the action and tactics of those calling 
for the “days of outrage” so seriously. 

Concerned 

New York 

* * * 

The South African film, “Shaka 
Zulu,” dr$w protests at the public TV 
station oi) which it was shown in De- 
troit in November. Since then I have 
learned from a South African exile 
some facts about Shaka that help ex- 
plain why the South African govern- 
ment wanted to make this film. She 
said he conquered all other Black 
tribes, was the first to begin killing 
women and children, that the decade 
from 1818 to 1828 was known as the 
“holocaust.” When the Xhosa were 
fighting against the British, he allied 
with the English. Although the protes- 
ters seem to be claiming that the film 
“made him into a brute,’,’ this South Af- 
rican woman said the film was true to 
life. The South African goverment 
chose their subject well, and with great 
deliberation, to try to discredit all 
Blacks. That is what must be protested. 

. Anti-apartheid activist 
_ Detroit 


WORKERS AS REASON 

I’ve been reading American Civiliza- 
tion on Trial and doing some research 
on Black ex-slaves in the immediate 
post-Civil War period, the period they 
call “Presidential Reconstruction,” 1865- 
67. The v hole question of the relation- 
ship between Black freedom struggles 
and white labor is powerfully discussed 
in your pamphlet. I think that the 
transformation of Tom Watson, from a 
man whc sees that racism “fleeces” 
both Black and white workers to one 
who is a KKK-type,. is revealing. 
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My own work on the “Black codes” 
shows that they aren’t only racial, anti- 
Black legislation, but codes to control 
Black labor, which was resisting being 
dragged back into the plantation sys- 
tem. I hope we can have more discus- 
sion on the questions raised in Ameri- 
can Civilization on Trial — both ques- 
tions from the 19th century and those 
about today. 

Black graduate student 
Michigan 

* * * 

Lefty Morgan, the Canadian railroad 
worker for whom you wrote an In Me- 
moriam last year, was described by peo- 
ple as an anarchist or a socialist or a 
humanist. However he was described, 
he fought all his life for industrial de- 
mocracy and workers’ rights. You will 
be pleased to know that the Memorial 
fund that was set up in his memory will 
help raise the funds that are needed to 
buy an engine for the 41 foot, fiberglass 
hull fishing boat that the United Fish- 
ermen and Allied Workers Union in- 
tends to send to the fishermen's union 
of San Juan del Sur, Nicaragua, the 
port town destroyed in 1979 by Somoza. 
All the labour and much of the material 
for the boat has been volunteered and 
the Squamish Indian Band has provided 
drydock storage while it is being built. 

Send donations to: Craig Paterson, 
Barrister, 1400 Dominion Big., 207 W. 
Hastings St., Vancouver, B.C. Canada. 

Support Committee 
Vancouver, B.C. 

When I was visiting the Barcelona of- 
fice cf La Coordinadora Estatal de los 
Estibadores Portuarios (the dockwork- 
ers union in Spain) recently, the long- 
shoremen mentioned that they had re- 
printed an article from News & Letters 
last year. I thought you might be inter- 
ested in using the enclosed article on 
the Spanish longshoremen, which is 
based on numerous discussions with 
them and information I obtained from 
attending the Barcelona Coordinadora 
General Assembly meeting where the 
Dec. 28 strike began, as well as a Bar- 
celona delegates’ meeting and a General 
Assembly and delegates’ meeting in 
Valencia. Don Fitz 

St. Louis 

Editor’s note: “Spanish Longshoremen 
Defend Job Control” appears on page 
3. The article which the Spanish long- 
shoremen reprinted from the April 10, 
1987 }ssue of N&L in their journal. La 
Estiba (c/o del Mar, 97-08003 Barcelo- 
na, Spain), was Mike Connolly’s “From 
IBP to Hormel: Meatpackers Fight 
Companies, Union Bureaucrats.” 




□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses 
as Vanguard. 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. In- 
cludes “A 1980s View of the Two-Way Road Be- 
tween the U.S. and Africa,” by Raya Dunayev- 
skaya, and "Black Caucuses in the Unions” by 
Charles Denby . . . . . . $2 per copy 

□ The Myriad Global Crises of the 1980s. 
and the Nuclear World Since World War II 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ Grenada: Revolution, Counter-Revolution, 

Imperialist Invasion ' • 1 ! ; 

by Raya Dunayevskaya : . 75<r per copy 


□ Working Women for Freedom : \ 

by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan 
and Mary Holmes - .c 

□ Latin America’s Revolutions 
Bilingual pamphlet on Marxism 
& Latin America 


*$1 per copy 


$1 per copy 


□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism 
and the Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayeyskayp . t . . $1.25 per copy 

□ Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black 
Thought, by Lou Turner and John Alan 

New Expanded edition contains Introduction/ 
Overview by Raya Dunayevskaya, Lou Turner 
and John Alan 

Appendices by . Rene Depestre am£ Ngugi wa 
Thiong’o $3 pg r copy 

i 

1 I The Fetish of High Tech and Karl Marx’s 
Unknown Mathematical Manuscripts 
by Ron Brokmeyer, Franklin Dmitryev, 

Raya Dunayevskaya $1 per copy 


□ Constitution of News & Letters Committees 

2 )c postage 

□ Dialectics of Revolution: American Roots 
and World Humanist Concepts 

Special bulletin on Marxist-Humanism as a body 
of ideas by Raya Dunayevskaya, Eugene Walker, 
Michael Connolly and Olga 

Domanski . . $1.00 per copy 

□ The Coal Miners’ General Strike .. 

of 1949-50 and the Birth V , 

of Marxist-Humanism in; the U.S. 
by Andy Phillips 

and Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 

A History of Worldwide Revolutionary 
Developments by Raya Dunayevskaya 

• -j -•.}.• - $1.50 per copy 

Cl Subscriptions to News & Letters 
Unique combination of worker and intellectual, 
published 10 times a year w ' $2.50 per year 
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; ] Bound volume of News & Letters 
(Aug. 1977 to May 1984) $20.00 per copy 


ARCHIVES 

□ The Raya Dunayevskaya. Collection — A 
Half-Century^ of Its. World Development 

A 10,000-page microfilm collection 

on five reels $100 

□ A Guide to the Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection— Marxist-Humanism: 

A Half-Century of Its World Development 

S2 per copy 


• News <6 Letters is available on microfilm from University Microfilms ' International, 300 Zeeb 
Road, Ann Arbor, MI 48106, 

’ News & Letters and most other publications are available on tape for the blind. For information, 
write to News & Letters. 


BOOKS 

□ Women’s liberation and the Dialectics 
of Revolution: Reaching for the 
Future 294 pgs. 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $15.95 

C Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 

liberation and Marx’s Philosophy 
of Revolution 234 pgs. 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $10.95 per copy 

P Marxism and Freedom 
...from 1776 to today 

1982 edition. New introduction. by author. . . 381 pgs. 
by Raya Dunayevskaya ...... . . $10.95 per copy 

^ Philosophy and Revolution 
from Hegel to Sartre 
and from Marx to Mao 

1982 edition. New introduction by author. 372 pgs. 
by Raya Dunayevskaya $10.95 per copy 
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: - J Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s 

Journal life in the South and North 295 pgs. 
by Charles Denby $7.50 per copy 
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by Lou Turner 
I. OF CRISES, CAUSES AND 
CONTRADICTIONS 

On the morning of his death, Nov. 25, Chicago Mayor 
Harold Washington had participated in a ground break- 
ing ceremony for a project sponsored by a Black South 
Side community organization. That same community or- 
ganization is also involved with a real estate develop- 
ment corporation in seeking federal subsidies from HUD 
to demolish 900 units of public housing along prime 
lakefront property — a land grab which would displace 
450 poor Black families. 

Unquestionably, the objective context of a near-dec- 
ade of Reaganism is the only context in which to judge 
such serious contradictions between Black political re- 
form and the crisis in Black reality. That the patterns 
of Black and urban development have become exacer- 
bated under Reagan is obvious enough. Still, what the 
exhilaration of having elected Chicago’s first Black may- 
or relegated to the background is the deep structural 
crisis in the Black community, a crisis that Black politi- 
cal reform did more to obscure than to change. 

Two facts of Black life, on this twentieth anniver- 
sary of the Kerner Commission Report, illuminate its 
utter degradation today — the rates of Black impris- 


in the 1980s 


Photo by Bruce Harknesa 


onment and Black infant mortality. Nationally the 
U.S. has 219 men in prison per 100,000 population. 
Yet in 1983 the Black imprisonment rate was 713 per 
100,000, compared to 114 for whites. The truth is that 
U.S. Blacks go to prison more often than Blacks in 
South Africa! Black infant mortality rates rival the 
poorest Third World countries. Between 1986 and 
1987 Chicago and Detroit contended for first place in 
the rate of Black infant mortality in the U.S., with 
rates of between 22.5% and 24,3%. 

The racist response of the New York Times to these 
facte of Black life in its article, “20 years After the Ker- 
ner Report” (2-29-88), has been to designate the so- 
called “underclass” a “black, miserable human residue”! 
And no doubt Prof. Andrew Hacker and the editors of 
the New York Review of Books thought that giving 
his review-essay in the Dec. 3, 1987 issue the sensation- 
alized title, “American Apartheid,” would make it seem 
less racist and male chauvinist The “fact” that “more 
than 60 percent of black infants are bom outside of 
wedlock; almost as many black families are headed by 
women, and the majority of black children live only 
with their mother,” is sobering. Nevertheless, the ideo- 
logical fact motivating Hacker, which makes him single 
out the Black woman as the “object” of his study of the 
“ ‘breakdown and crisis’ of black domestic life” as if she 
is its cause, is the retrogressive framework of Reagan- 
ism. 

The racist social character of the crisis also continues 
to express itself in the most virulent resurgence of rac- 
ism — from New York, where the white abduction and 
rape of young Tawana Brawley has drawn public out- 
rage, to the recent trial in Arkanstfe of leading white su- 
premacists for •onspiracy to overthrow the government. 
This latest stage of racist resurgence has also been met 
with Black protest and rebellion — from the Black revolt 
that erupted in Tampa, Fla., February 1987 following 
the police murder of a Black man, to the Black student 
protest at the U. of Massachusetts this February. 

This Black reality which presents itself as both a vast 
inequality of human needs and the persistent denial of 
practical freedom, also assumes the form of a theoreti- 
cal crisis specific to -the Reagan era. From the social ex- 
plosions in Black Miami at the beginning of the decade 
to the organizational implosion of the revolution in Gre- 
nada in 1983, and from the ongoing civil war in South 
Africa to the uprooting and reappearance of Duvalier- 
ism in Haiti — the political and economic crisis at the 
heart of Black reality has not only been exacerbated 
worldwide under Reaganism, but finds its corresponding 
reflection in Black Thought. 

Since the. beginning of the decade, Black intellectuals 
have contended that persistent high rates of unemploy- 
ment among Blacks are supposedly caused by “structur- 
al deficiencies” in Black people themselves — e.g. lack of 
education, -lack of job skills, lack of a “work ethic,”, and 
lack of a steady employment history. “External”' struc- 
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tural factors such as unemployment, racism and sexism 
recede into the background. Thus, objective and subjec- 
tive are joined together in a false dialectic propounded 
as though it were truth: “structurally deficient” working 
class people, especially Black women, men and teenag- 
ers remain jobless even during periods of so-called 
“cyclic upturns” in the economy. 

We have reached a new point of transition in Black 
thought where more, much more, separates Black intel- 
lectuals and leadership from the Black masses than 
what W.E.B. DuBois’ elitist notion of the “talented 
tenth” originally signified. The ideological pollution that 
permeates Black intellectual thought in this decade is of 
the most retrogressive, counter-revolutionary kind. 

II. THE RETROGRESSION OF THE BLACK 
INTELLECTUAL 

To view that retrogression we must begin with the re- 
cent popularity of the notion of a Black “underclass.” 
This category has its origins in the 1980s work of such 
intellectuals as Black sociologist William Julius Wilson 
and is developed further in his new book, The Truly 
Disadvantaged. Wilson makes the subjectivity of 
Blacks in poverty into an administrative object of social 
analysis and public policy. 

Let us say it outright. The crisis of the Black petty 
bourgeois intellectual has created the notion of a 
Black "underclass,” a notion which reduces the fu- 
ture of the Black poor to a choice between social pa- 
thology and social dependency. As a solution, the 
Black petty bourgoeis intellectual holds up, in the 
most moralizing tones, the virtues of bourgeois patri- 
archy and Christian ethics as the salvation of the 
Black "underclass.” 

The ramifications of this retrogressive moralism in 
Black thought has not gone unnoticed by other Black 
intellectuals who have criticized the ideological source 
of the notion of a Black “underclass,” critically observ- 
ing that such a conception allows this society to con- 
done the actions of a Wilson Goode, the Black Mayor of 
Philadelphia, when he dropped a bomb on one sector of 
this Black “underclass.” 

That this conservative positivism has accounted for 
the current retrogression in Western social theory is as 
indisputable as the fact that today’s Black intellectuals 
display a greater tendency for academic sociology than 
for dialectical philosophy. These Black petty bourgeois 
intellectuals have, in a manner unlike that of any previ- 
ous generation, created a new Caliban, who, like the 
Shakespearean character of The Tempest, is supposed 
to represent the “uncivilized” dependency of the Black 
world on Western culture and values as personified in 
the character of Prospero. 

They have, in short, created a new dependency theo- 
ry of Black reality. Whether or not the Black bourgeoi- 
sie sees itself as the new Prospero, the social engineer- 
ing by today’s Black intellectuals will not be any more 
successful than past attempts to appease the tempest of 
ill-resolved contradictions that violently collide at the 
vortex of Black reality today. 

That the Black masses have been perceived more 
as "administrative objects” than historic subjects by 
academic and radical Black intellectuals alike, is 
seen in the work of Harold Cruse, a serious "social 
critic” who had written the most provocative cri- 
tique of the Black intellectual in the 1960s, the Crisis 
of the Negro Intellectual (1967). In the 1980s, atten- 
tion turned to Cruse in expectation of a new Black 
social criticism. However, when Cruse’s long awaited 
book appeared, its very self-contradictory title, Plu- 
ral But Equal: A Critical Study of Black and Minori- 
ties and America’s Plural SocietyXl987), dispelled any 
illusions that help had arrived. 

In place of the actual historical developments of the 
Black masses, Cruse’s work substitutes the ide‘e fixe of 
his 420-page opus — segregation vs. integration. He sees 
the present crisis in Black leadership as the logical re- 
sult of what he categorizes as the “non-economic liber- 
alism” of the NAACP. The historic 1954 Supreme Court 
decision ordering school desegregation is made by Cruse 
the “casual factor” behind today’s social crisis in the 
Black community. 

Our “social critic” doesn’t directly address the crisis 
under Reaganism, since he would have to answer why 
Reagan has, nevertheless, systematically rolled back ci- 
vil rights gains which stem precisely from that 1954 
Brown v. Board of Education decision. Cruse, howev- 
er, is not in search of “root causes.” That is the preoc- 
cupation of William Julius Wilson. Cruse, on the contra- 
ry, is motivated by the search for ideological ground, 
an i enterprise which sifts through history devoid of any 
philosophic sense of history, particularly one which 
would comprehend the nature of the historical facts. 

Having set Reaganism aside and rationalized capital- 
ism as a benign problematic which could be solved by 
merely cutting the Black burgeoisie in for its share, 
Cruse’s argument for neo-segregationism scarcely hides 
its class-rootedness in what one writer calls the “Black 
lumpen-bourgeoisie.” It is necessary to pose the class 
framework that makes this retrogression attractive to 
some Black intellectuals today. In her 1944 thesis on 
“Marxism and the Negro Problem,” Raya Dunayevska- 
ya pointed to the class basis of this ideology: “The Neg- 
ro bourgeoisie has no roots in the process of prod- 
uction itself. It can offer nothing to the Negro masses 
except hpt air on the race ,question. It is not, a cqmpra- , 
dore bourgeoisie. It is a section of the American petty 
bourgeoisie.”* Cruse’s thought expresses the economic 
parasitism of this entrepreneurial stratum of the Black 
middle class. : . ; . , . , , 

Nevertheless, the thought of the Black petty bour- 


geois intellectual is not only the expression of precise 
class forces, nor only a manifestation of the crisis beset- 
ting those economic forces. Such ideological imperatives 
represent the abstract spiriting away of whole epochs of 
Black struggle and thought. Whether it is the abolition- 
ist and mass movement of the slaves which brought on 
the Civil War that Cruse abstracts out of historical ex- 
istence in his dismissal of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
or the Civil Rights Movement which compelled the Ci- 
vil Rights and Voting Rights Acte of the mid-1960s that 
he dismisses with his polemic against the Brown deci- 
sion, what is under attack in Harold Cruse’s Plural But 
Equal is not the liberalism of the NAACP-type of Black 
leadership, but rather the revolutionary Black dimen- 
sion as ongoing. 

Cruse misconstrues bourgeois social equality with ac- 
tual economic inequality. The Black struggle for social 
and political rights, though set within the prevailing 
scheme of things, has always threatened that order, not 
with economic reform, but with social revolution. Which 
is why Marx concluded that “Political emancipa- 
tion-may not be the last form of general human eman- 
cipation, but it is the last form of human emancipation- 
within the prevailing scheme of things.” 

m. THE NEEDED BLACK PHILOSOPHIC 
DIMENSION 

Cruse’s fantastic retrogressionism, at the moment 
when Black reality is in such crisis, compels us to re- 
turn not only to Black mass revolt, but to the Black 
philosophic dimension. Between the endemic structural 
poverty of the ghetto and the theoretical poverty of the ! 
Black intelligentsia, is there a dialectic of Black reali- 
ty/Black thought which can release new concepts and 
methods for the transformation of reality? ] 

When Ralph Bunche noted in his 1940 unpublished 
memorandum to the Myrdal project on Blacks in Amer- 
ica, “Conceptions and Ideologies of the Negro Problem,” 
that it is “not the Negro really, but the conception of 
the Negro” that is at the core of the “Negro problem,” 
he had a very Marxian notion in mind. Bunche went on 
to explain: “It is not alleged that issues of economic mo- 
tivation are behind each aspect of the problem, but only 
that the broad base of the problem, and therefore the 
mainspring of the thinking on it, in whatever guise this 
thinking may appear, is economic...” 

From this vantage point, the total crisis that erupt- 
ed in Black reality in 1983, signaling a "changed 
world” in actuality and in thought, must not be al- 
lowed to subsist alongside the retrogression in Black 
thought, but must rather be brought into mutual 
contact. 

The year 1983 was the moment when Reagan’s racist j 
drive to dominate the Caliban of the Third World ex- j 
pressed itself in his imperialist invasion of the Black, 
English-speaking island of Grenada. That coincided with 
Reagan’s unprecedented firing of three commissioners of 
the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights who were Critical 
of his attacks on Civil Rights. However, the door to 
Reagan’s invasion was opened by counter-revolution 
within the Grenadian revolution. The deadly conse- 



i. .. \ I ,‘" ' . . ■ ■■ ■ ; . 

quences of the organizational crisis within the party of 
Grenada’s New Jewel Movement, which end^jfl.the 
brutal murder of Maurice Bishop by his co-leaders 
Coard and Austin, disclosed the deep crisis in revolutio- 
nay Black thought. iSincef the Black mass rqvplts of this 
decade: have Suffered neither* from a lack of daring or 
initiative, and since the counter-revolution in Grenada 
raised new questions about the relation of revolutionary 
organization and revolutionary philosophy, we can now 
see that much more is involved in Raya Dunayevska- 
ya’s question^-“How, to embark on the path of revolu- 
tion* ipiyQW?N?®Qk?}V^ the revolutionary* will of the 
masses and the leadership. 

Frantz Fanon, Whose participation in the African rev- 
olutions and labors to work out a philosophy of libera- 
tion illuminated the whole post-World War II Black 
world, pointed to an “absolute reciprocity” which he 
held persisted at the “foundation of Hegelian dialec- 
tics.” It is this which in our epoch of Third World revo- 
lutions has transformed Hegel’s dialectic of self-con- 
sciousness into a revolutionary Black dimension that is 
(continued on page 10) 


* “Marxism and the Negro Problem,” written by F. Forest, June IS 
1944, is included in. the ftaye Dunayevskaya Collection, Archives of La 
bor and Urban Affairs, Wayne State University, Detroit, Mich., #259. 
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by John Alan 


Both the Democratic and Republican candidates for 
the Presidency are conducting their primary campaigns 
as if the growing white racism in this country along 
with permanent Black poverty and underemployment 
are not national, substantive issues. Yet many of these 
candidates come from states that are currently em- 
broiled in acts of virulent racism. 

In Michael Dukakis’ state, Massachusetts, Black stu- 
dents at the Amherst campus of the State University 
barricaded themselves in a building to protest racial 
beatings and harassment by white students and the 
campus police. In Texas, George Bush’s state, there is 
state-wide raccial tension caused by the beating of a 
Black man to death by three deputy sheriffs. Jesse 
Jackson and Paul Simon come from Illinois, a state 
whose major city, Chicago, is noted for its white racism 
and Black poverty. These are only a few examples, the 
tip of the iceberg so to speak, of the current racial situ- 
ation around the country. 

OPPORTUNISM VS. BLACK REALTY 

The universal reluctance on the part of these candi- 
dates to meet head on the conditions of Black reality 
does not come from their lack of knowledge about the 
situation, especially for Jesse Jackson, but from the bas- 
ic political opportunism that determines the political 
strategy of all bourgeois politicians. None wants to open 
Pandora’s box revealing the racism and the ugly face of 
poverty deepened by the Reagan administration. 

For a long time both the liberal and conservative 
wings of both parties have opted for th5 expediency to 
“deracialize” their politics, that is, not to appear overtly 
as partisan of the “Black cause,” certainly not after the 
Civil Rights Movement and the Black revolt of the 
■- ■ ■■ 

This has been easier for the Republican Party to do, 
because it virtually lost all Black voters at the time ol 
the Great Depression. However, the Democrats don’t 
have it that easy. According to the Urban League’s The 
State of Black America 1986 survey, 20% of the 
Democratic -Party’s membership is Black. At the last 
Congressional election Blacks proved dramatically to be 
the pivotal force capable of giving the Democratic Party 
the necessary margin of votes to win the U.S. Senate 
from the Reaganites. 

DEMOCRATS’ HISTORIC COMPROMISE 

From the very beginning of their massive relationship 
with the Democratic Patty, Black voters were never 
happy with the inordinate power that the Southern 
Dixiecrats had in determining the Party’s politics. At 
the 1964 Atlantic City Convention the predominately 
Black Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party (MFDP), 
led by Robert Moses and Fannie Lou Hamer, made a 
bold attempt to weaken the power of the Dixiecrats and 
ran head on into a collision with President Lyndon 
Johnson. 

The MFDP demanded that they be seated as the 
Party’s delegates from Mississippi simply because they 
were loyal to the Party’s ticket while the white “official 
delegates” supported Goldwater. Johnson did not follow 
that logic; he saw the MFDP’s demand as a threat that 
would drive Southern whites from the Democratic Par- 
ty. Johnson quickly sent his liberal honchos, Hubert 
Humphrey and Walter Mondale into action to work out 
a token compromise, giving two at-large delegates to the 
MFDP and letting the white delegates be seated with- 

Editorial 

Protest S. Africa banning! 

As we go to press the South African government’s 
banning activities of 17 leading anti-apartheid organiza- 
tions is the latest instance of Hitler’s visage in apar- 
theid South Africa. Most ominous is the prohibition of 
all political action by the major labor federation, the 
Congress of South African Trade Unions (COSATU), 
with 800,000 members. The decree prohibited the 17 
anti-apartheid groups from “carrying on or performing 
any acts whatsoever.” 

In a separate restriction the labor federation was for- 
bidden to campaign for divestment and sanctions by 
foreign companies or governments, to call for the re- 
lease of detainees or the legalization of outlawed politi- 
cal organizations, or to call for work stoppages on an- 
niversaries of significant dates in the history of anti- 
apartheid protest. Work stoppages on June 16, the anni- 
versary of the 1976 Soweto uprising, have been among 
the most important in South Africa. 

The new banning must be protested in the most 
vigorous T7i ay. We need to intensify our solidarity 
through our protests here in the U.S. 

The South African government is attempting to crush 
the growing power of the trade union movement by 
trying to gut COSATU with this latest action, as well 
as with treason trials such as the one involving trade 
union and community activist Moses Mayekiso. COSA- 
TU had begun a fight for women’s rights, calling for 
women to “join the fight for a living wage.” That battle 
too has been "banned.” 

Many of our own direct reports from South Africa 
come from the revolutionary activity of trade unionists 
who refuse to separate trade union work from the up- 
rooting of all of apartheid, from looking for new direc- 
tions upon which to build a human society. 

Support the -freedom movement- in- South Africa! . . . 

r t r \ T < - 
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Presidential politics 
ignores civil rights 

out pledging to support the Party’s ticket. 

Thus at the “high noon” of the Civil Rights 
Movement — the very year that Johnson was com- 
pelled by the activity of Black niasses to push 
through Congress a Civil Rights Act — he also, at 
the same time, acted to freeze the ongoing Black 
revolution within the narrow confines of bourgeois 
politics by choking off the grassroots voice of Fan- 
nie Lou Hamer. Johnson’s move to truncate the 
Black revolution politically has now found its ful- 
lest expression, to date, in Reagan’s open attacks 
on all Black rights. 

Today, a quarter of a century after 1964, the Black 
revolution in this county has remained unfinished; it is 
still on the historic agenda of American civilization; and 
it is more than obvious that it cannot be resolved by 
capitalist politics. Black American masses have known 
this for a long time and have always attempted to push 
beyond the so-called political solution to a fundamental 
transformation of American society. 


Direct from South Africa 

Freedom Journal 


‘Highest strike rate in Cape 
Town of all the unions’ 



Meeting of Firefite workers in Capetown. 


We’ve just received the October 1987 issue of "Sparky the 
Mighty Lighty,” a newspaper published by the South Afri- 
can Electrical & Allied Workers Trade Union (EAWTU). 
Their centerfold proudly announces the EAWTU has the 
“ HIGHEST STRIKE RATE IN CAPETOWN OF ALL UN- 
IONS." These two pages feature pictures and descriptions 
of 16 strikes they’ve organized in 1987. The longest strike in 
the engineering electronics industry in the history of Cape- 
town (at Firefite), led by women, ended September 1987. The 
strike was won and resulted in the return of all dismissed 
strikers. The strike also extended into social relations of the 
workers: "Workers regularly sang songs of hope and strug- 
gle. They visited factories, went to the beach, to the cinema, 
organized fund raising activities, social education pro- 
grammes, etc. In addition, they worked closely together as a 
family of strikers expressing concern for each other...” 

Below we print excerpts from other parts of the paper: 

WORKER CONTROL & WORKER DEMOCRACY 

WHAT IS WORKER DEMOCRACY?...Worker de- 
mocracy is the right of workers to decide what is best 
for them, how their problems should be taken up and 
WHO should take up their problems. Workers are the 
highest authority in the union. Workers issue MAN- 
DATES (permission) for the fulltime staff, the shop ste- 
wards and committee members to act on their behalf — 
to represent them. 

WORKER CONTROL 

Workers control is essential if workers are to exercise 
their true authority to ensure that democratic decisions 
taken are carried out. Workers must have the POWER 
to decide what to do IF THEIR INTERESTS ARE 
THREATENED! their MANDATES BROKEN and 
their instructions not carried out. ALL FULLTIME 
STAFF, COMMITTEE MEMBERS AND SHOP STE- 
WARDS ARE SUBJECT to the PROGRESSIVE DE- 
CISIONS OF WORKERS... 

THE FRUITS OF WORKER CONTROL 
& WORKERS’ DEMOCRACY 

...We are the FIRST union in the industry nationally 
to: 

• win June 16 [the anniversary of the Soweto Rebellion, 
1976] as a paid holiday for workers... 

• to win May 1 as a paid holiday for workers. 

• to get companies to agree to length of services bene- 
fits. 

• to conclude an agreement at factory level in the sector 
for 1987... 

WORKERS CHARTER 

The union is busy “putting together” ideas from 
workers regarding a document that will reflect the 
VIEW OF WORKERS within SOUTH AFRICAN SO- 
CIETY. WHAT SHOULD THE CHARTER STATE? 

To make an accurate analysis (investigation or study) 
it is important to note the IMPACT of CAPITALISM 
(the factory system, why workers do not earn a living 
wage, why there is poverty, hunger, rich and poor etc.) 
and APAkRTHEID,(racism, discrimination, inferior edu- 
cation “white superiority” group areas migrant labour 
system, “Bantustans.” etc.) on workers and their fami- 
lies 


Lumbee tribe fights racism 

by Shainape Shcapwe 

On first hearing the news about the takeover of a 
newspaper office by Eddie Hatcher and Timothy Jacobs 
in Lumberton, N.C., on Feb. 1, T felt angered because 
even in the most detailed media reports, it never sound- 
ed like an historical event. 

Hatcher and Jacobs — two members of the Lumbee 
tribe — were protesting the police murders of two Indian 
men and one Black man. The media reported the take- 
over as if it were an unplanned activity by “terrorists,” 
and it was a whole day before they told the men’s rea- 
sons for the takeover, to show that it was more than an 
emotional response to a “local problem.” 

I first heard of the Lumbees in 1958 when Robert 
Burnett, tribal chairman of the Rosebud Sioux Reserva- 
tion, came to my reservation as part of a committee 
supporting the Lumbee’s request for federal status as ah 
Indian tribe. The Lumbees had to face racist conditions 
at local hospitals in North Carolina and needed status 
recognition to be eligible for government health serv- 
ices. 

Burnett told us there were from 3,500 to 5,000 Lum- 
bees who were not counted in the census, which is a 
hell of a lot of people not to “exist.” Burnett then told 
us about the Cherokees who in the 1830s escaped from 
the “Trail of Tears” when they were being forced to 
walk from their North Carolina home to small pieces of 
Oklahoma land “given” to them by Pres. Andrew Jack- 
son. 

The Cherokees got away into the Smoky Moun- 
tains and later sheltered runaway slaves who es- 
caped there. They did not just co-exist but made a 
life together. After the Civil War, some people 
came down from the Smokies and settled in Robe- 
son County, N.C. These are the Lumbees. 

Because some of the Lumbees are both Black 
and Native American, they faced terrible trouble 
trying to live in the area. The Ku Klux Klan decid- 
ed to attack the Lumbee community in 1958, in 
what came to be called the "Lumbee-KKK war.” 
The Lumbees drove out the Klan in one of the* 
most importaht stands ever taken.* To this day, 
the Lumbees have not won federal status as an In- 
dian tribe. 

When I heard and thought about all this, I decided to 
call Eddie Hatcher. He told me that they went to the 
newspaper office to take it over because they wanted 
everyone to hear what was going on, and that they nev- 
er intended to hurt any hostages. 

He went on to say that when he had visited Indian 
reservations, he had seen cops haul in Indians on some 
nights when they “had nothing better to do,” but that 
it’s like that every night in Robeson County. It is so 
bad that the Sheriff’s Department had beaten many In- 
dians and killed two men. Eddie said this can’t go on, 
and that we can’t let people get beaten and tortured 
while the outside world doesn’t know about us in Robe- 
son County." " ' -i: 

*See “Indians defeat ]£KK” in N&L, Jan. 31, 1958. 

‘Biggest gang in L.A.’ 

Los Angeles , Ceil . — The racists here seem to have 
lost their sophistication within this glamour-conscious 
town of glitter and gutter. Just look at a place such as 
Westwood, wheije recently there was the tragic shooting 
of a young Asian woman, who was an innocent victim 
of a gangland-style shoot-out between two rival Black 
gangs. 

Right away there was a reward posted by the mostly 
white business Community of Westwood, and without 
even a demand there was an increase in police patrol of 
the area. Many Black youth were now looked upon as a 
“public enemy” in this “all” white-looking neighbor- 
hood. Even after the alleged shooter was arrested, the 
harassment of Black youth continued. One Black youth 
was stopped while he was window-shopping, and his 
friend was arrested on an old traffic warrant. 

Many in the Black community were insulted by the 
attention this shooting received, while in the South- 
Central area of L. A. innocent bystanders are being 
killed by gang violence. This is commonplace, but not 
accepted by the Black community. While these killings 
get very little media attention, there has been a de- 
mand by the established Black leadership for more po- 
lice “protection” within South-Central L.A. and Watts. 

I don’t see an increase in police as being the an- 
swer. Where I live in Watts, we are looked upon 
or watched as being the criminals. One brother I 
talked to coined it right when he said that the 
L.A.P.D. was the "biggest gang in Los Angeles.” 
And they have a lot of innocent deaths of minori- 
ties to back their record up! 

This racist society of capitalism creates a destructive 
mentality among the masses of Black and labor. The 
police are there in the community not to protect life 
but property, not to serve the Black and Latino inner- 
city majority, but to serve a white minority of business 
owners. The police act as a standing army to control 
and keep the unemployed army concentrated in the 
ghetto of destruction, where they can jail us, kill us, or 
put us at each others’ throats as a major scheme to di- 
vert our revolutionary energy into other avenues, of 
drug addiction and gang violence. 

“Just say No” is not enough and only we can control 
what happens in our community. The Subjects of revo- 
lution, the most oppressed, must break the chains of op- 
pression that keep us from developing our full potential 
as human bei igs. 

....... ... ->-Gene Ford 
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Workers battle Reaganism, companies, union bureaucrats 


(continued from page 1) 

cases to $8 or even $6 an hour. The union is often 
failing to organize newly opened packing plants. 

Among retail clerks, who are 70% of the UFCW mem- 
bership, 70% of the workers are only part-time, and of 
those, 70% are earning only the minimum wage. As one 
worker noted when she heard this, “Why do you need a 
union to make minimum wage?” 

And yet it is precisely UFCW President Wynn who 
may become the next head of the AFL-CIO. As one P-9 
striker put it, “The very individual that has promoted 
the demise of everyone he presumably represents is at- 
tempting to become the president of the entire AFL- 
CIO structure. Anyone who has had first hand experi- 
ence of Bill Wynn’s ‘controlled retreat’ program can un- 
derstand the penalties the labor movement will suffer if 
he is successful. For the future president of the AFL- 
CIO to endorse a group of individuals who crossed a 
sanctioned picket line fat the Hormel plant in Austin) 
as the new union — I don’t see much future progress for 
any workers, only for the union bosses!” 

However, the retrogression faced by the labor 
movement today is deeper than one or another labor 
bureaucrat. 

The ranks of unions have been plummeting through- 
out the 1980s under the attacks of Reaganomics and 
global capital. Well over one million industrial jobs have 
disappeared this decade through automation, through 
plant closings and through speed-up. But union mem- 
bership has fallen even more sharply. Close to 30% of 
the work force was unionized in 1975, but only 17V4% is 
organized today — a lower percentage than in 1920! It is 
the conditions of life and labor among non-union work- 
ers that have become the norm against which condi- 
tions of union workers are measured. 

FALLING WAGES 

The average U.S. worker’s wage since 1978 when 
measured in 1978 dollars has dropped from $203 to 
"$179! This is a much more realistic measure of real wag- 
es than the inflated $312 wage of 1987 dollars. So many 
workers’ wages have fallen to the subsistence level, or 
even farther to the level of the minimum wage, that 
statistics show the gap between men’s and women’s 
wages has narrowed not because women have caught 
up, but because men’s wages have fallen faster. This is 
approaching wage equality through pauperism. 

A century ago the American Federation of Labor was 
established with the goal of guaranteeing an eight-hour 
day. General strikes were called for industry by industry 
and trade by trade to win the demand. But today some 
AFL-CIO unions have been negotiating a seven-day 
week with employers! The UFCW at the Davenport, 
Iowa, Oscar Mayer plant now has a full week of ten 
hour days, four days a week — any four days. Part-timers 
work the other three days to make sure that the capital 
invested in the plant is never i^Je. Such kinds of con- 
tracts are by no means the exception. 

In face of the onslaught of Reaganism-inspired com- 
panies seeking concession contracts and the timidity of 
many union bureaucrats, there are still many chances 
for new beginnings in the ranks of labor. 

At the Kenosha, Wise. Chrysler plant workers have 
refused to accept the plant closing without a fight. They 
had said no to new take-backs, and now are taking pick- 
et lines and demonstrations, to wherever Chrysler offi- 
cials are meeting, since Chrysler reneged on a promise 
to keep the plaint open for five years after a round of 
concessions and tax breaks. 

At GM’s Oklahoma City plant many workers are re- 
sisting the team concept of labor-management “partner- 
ship” that the UAW is pressing on its workers. An auto 
worker there told us of the resistance to work rule 
changes that the union said would add 500 jobs — at the 
same time the company was prepared to lay off 600 
workers! The local agreement passed, but with just 30% 
of the local voting it in. When the superintendent took 
workers off the line and asked What they thought of the 
new partnership system, he was stunned to hear their 
openly expressed opposition. 

Women workers in particular have shown a passion 


and energy in battling at the workplace. Whether it is 
flight attendants who have fought against wage-slashing 
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British auto workers on strike. 

Over 32,000 production workers at Ford Motor Com- 
pany of Britain shut down 22 plants in a two-week 
strike last month, the first nationwide Ford strike in 
nearly a decade. During negotiations before the strike, 
the auto workers rejected their union’s recommendation 
to accept wage increases and other benefits in exchange 
for a three-year contract and management’s right to in- 
troduce sweeping work rule changes at the point of 
production — including increased robotization and “quali- 
ty circles” — on an industry-wide basis. 

Many workers at Ford were bitter over the 1985 con- 
tract, which allowed management to eliminate hundreds 
of job classifications. Ford’s European operations have 
tripled profits since 1986. While the Ford U.S. division 
was trumpeting profit-sharing checks for its hourly 
workers — in truth, a mere pittance of its total profits — 
the British workers were adamant in their demands. 
They won a two-year contract and the right to decide 
work rule changes on a plant-by-plant basis. 

■ — Mary Holmes 

Oxford, England — One of the haunting images of 
this winter in Britain is that of unemployed people 
picking a living from a rubbish tip at Birkenhead on 
Merseyside. By collecting scrap metal and other sale- 
able items, they find they can earn up to a hundred 
pounds ($56.43) a week to augment their dole money. 

To do so, they risk life and limb crossing on electri- 
fied railway line and dodging the dumper trucks and 
crushing machines. The danger to health of scrambling 
about on a rat-infested mountain of domestic garbage is 
awful to contemplate. The people who work the tip are 
mainly ashamed of what they do, and try to conceal the 
fact from family and friends. ® 

Another sign of the times can be seen in Berkshire 
where a young man was employed as a groom at some 
stables for the princely wage of 28 pounds ($15.80) a 
week, for working often from early morning to late eve- 
ning. When he complained, he was sacked. The Low 
Pay Unit awarded the employer in question its “Scrooge 
of the Year” prize, an illustrated copy of A Christmas 
Carol. —Richard Bunting 

Crises in Black 

(continued from page 8) 

philosophic and ongoing. How can we in 1988, facing 
the realities of Black life and the retrogressions in 
Black thought, help that revolutionary dimension devel- 
op? : I;/;?'” 

The work of Raya Dunayevskaya, from the 1940s 
through the 1980s, argues that the "new humanism” of 
Marx is the fullest articulation of the dialectic for our 
modem capitalist-imperialist epoch. This is the philo- 
sophic foundation for the development of a revolution- 
ary Black dimension that is philosophic and ongoing. 
Further, Dunayevskaya’s articulation of "absolute neg- 
ativity as new beginning” makes imperative the need 
to grasp each new stage of the revolutionary move- 
ment from both the new vantage points within the 
movement itself, and from the " objectivity of the drive 
and summation” of the dialectics of philosophy. This 
represents the self-determination of the Idea of free- 
dom that Fanon caught when he referred to the self- 
determination of the Third World as "an original 
idea propounded as an absolute.” 

Meeting the challenge of this new stage of cognition 
begins with having confidence not alone in the revolu- 
tionary “will” of the masses, but in their reason. “Con- 
fidence,” writes Dunayevskaya, “that their movement 
from practice as a form of theory does, indeed, signify 
that they can participate in the working out of a new 
theory. That is exactly what was lacking in the leader- 
ship in Grenada as they debated so-called ‘leadership 
methods’ instead of the dialectical methodology which 
flows from a philosophy of revolution. Without that; 
leaders inevitably fell into the trap of hanging onto one 
or another state power*” ** 

** Nationalism, Communism^ A^afxist-Humanism ppd the Afro- 
Asian Revolutions, by Raya Dunayevskaya, Introduction to the 1984 
edition, p. v. 


companies, or nurses who have been on the picket line 
over impossible workloads and declining patient care, or 
women meatpackers who have been on the front line in 
organizing rank-and-file opposition to give-back con- 
tracts, these kind of activities open up possibilities for 
new directions in the labor movement. 

A crucial challenge to the labor movement is its rela- 
tion to civil rights, particularly to Black workers in the 
South. The AFL-CIO is finally focusing attention on the 
enthusiasm for organizing among the unorganized as it 
plans 27 days of demonstrations in the South, beginning 
April 4, the anniversary of Martin Luther King’s mur- 
der. Each march will be tied to an ongoing fight for un- 
ionization. Black workers across the South have organ- 
ized themselves against obstacles as harsh as anywhere 
in the country, and have held out for union recognition. 

But for this organizing drive to avoid the stillbirth 
that the CIO organization drive called "Operation Dix- 
ie” was after World War II there must be a very differ- 
ent attitude toward the relationship between Black 
struggles and labor. Unless the Black worker in the 
South is the very basis of unionization the drive can 
not possibly succeed. 

One most disturbing trend within organizqpl labor re- 
cently has been a unity of union bureaucrats and politi- 
cians who have added national chauvinism to racism 
when it comes, to Asian workers. Thus UAW officials 
have made common cause with politicians seeking quo- 
tas, trade sanctions, etc., aimed at Japanese and Korean 
workers. Contrast this to a Japanese railroad Workers’ 
union which recently took out a special ad addressed to 
American workers in a U.S. newspaper, asking for soli- 
darity, and describing the plight of Japanese workers 
facing long hours, poor working conditions and low wag- 
es. Why, when capitalism is so international, can’t path- 
ways be found to have international worker solidarity? 
Some 120 years ago, the First International Working- 
men’s Association was built precisely on the basis of in- 
ternational Solidarity, concrete aid from the workers of 
one country to workers in another. 

The history of that First International also shows 
how important it is to go lower and deeper within the 
working class to build a movement and nofrrely on the 
union bureaucrats, who are part of the aristocracy of 
the labor movement. When in 1871 the Paris Commune 
burst forth land heralded a new day for humanity, the 
leadership of some British trade unions who had joined 
the First Workingmen’s International attacked the Par- 
is Commune. Karl Marx answered them with a magnif- 
icent analysis showing how the great mass of London 
workers remained outside that trade union movement 
while the International showed a direct influence with 
these working people. He then crossed the names of 
these unionists off the leadership of the International 
and inserted the names of the Communards of Paris. 

Today many rank-and-filers are writing out of the la- 
bor movement the names of the union bureaucrats, 
from William Wynn to Teamster President Jackie Pres- 
ser, to mafiy a local official, and adding the names of 
the unorganized and rank-and-filers whose struggles por- 
tend the future. 

When the “reasonable and practical” policies of to- 
day’s self-perpetuating union bureaucrats have succeed- 
ed only in diminishing the movement’s size and have 
overseen a growing pauperization of the U.S. working 
class, then the only truly practical policy is one that 
sweeps these misleaders off the historical stage and 
finds new be ginnin gs from deep within the labor move- 
ment of organized and unorganized workers. 




But confidence m the masses, Dunayevskaya shows 
us, cannot mean putting all the burdens of Black 
thought on their shoulders. The “subjective point” to 
which philosophy has been concentrated through the 
dialectics of revolution in our epoch is a concrete mani- 
festation df the Hegelian notion of absolute negativity, 
which entails making a new beginning in the unification 
of theory and practice. In 1986-87, Dunayevskaya’s new 
studies of | Lenin’s philosophic ambivalence concentrated 
on his reaiding of Hegel’s “Idea of Cognition” in the Sci- 
ence of Logic.*** The primacy of practice over theory, 
that Lenin read in Hegel at the penultimate moment of 
the dialectical development of the Idea, led Lenin to the 
mistaken conclusion that theory had been left behind 
by the “self-certainty which the subject.. .has in its being 
in and for itself, as a determinate subject, a certainty of 
its own actuality and of the non-actuality of the world 
(i.e., the world does not satisfy man and man decides to 
change it by his activity.)” 

The break between theory and practice, which 
Dunayevskaya shows could even impact on as great a 
revolutionary as Lenin, manifests itself at significant 
turning points in the upfoldment of the Idea of freedom. 
This is due to the subject having assumed that he or 
she could dispense with the need to recollect the previ- 
ous stages of the Idea’s development. When we do be- 
come fully conscious that the turning point is only 
reached on the basis of the unity of theory/practice, 
the new appears at one and the same time in the exter- 
nal form of an objective reality, and as a new form of 
cognition which is at once indigenous to that reality be- 
cause it has returned to itself out of the Idea of free- 
dom embedded in reality. 


*** One aspect of Dunayevskaya’s 1986-87 studies of Lenin’s philosophic 
ambivalence on Hegel’s Idea of Cognition can be seen in her Sept. 26, 
1986 lettep to Hegel scholar .George Armstrong Kelly Jit has been pub- 
lished on p.: 4 in this issue of N&L. 
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Students convention in New Jersey 


Editor’s note: The following are excerpts from reports giv- 
en to us by two independent student activists from Northern 
Illinois University who attended the National Student Con- 
vention at Rutgers University in New Jersey Feb. 5- 7. 

DeKalb, III. — About 1,000 people, 600 more than 
expected, showed up. How to feed, house and fit them 
into workshops? This is one of the best points of the 
convention. We conclude to share food and bedspace. 
People understand the problems, pitch in any money 
they can. 

At the Friday night gripe session, flaws are point- 
ed out in the agenda. Women’s struggles, gay issues 
and the concerns of people of color are not ade- 
quately represented. In the gym, many large paper 
signs are hung up on the walls. They say things like 
"National Actions April 23-25,” "Racism on Cam- 
pus,” "Women’s Issues.” 

Saturday after breakfast we meet in issue workshops. 
There are guests from Nicaragua, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala. CISPES introduces their National Day of Action, 
April 23-25, The Action Caucus adopts a proposal to 
support CISPES’ action and expand on it. We propose 
to condemn U.S. imperialism in Central America. Some- 
one from Solidarity wants to replace “imperialism” with 
“intervention.” 

Long obvious liberal speeches , are made. Catchy 
phrases induce applause. Many people are very restless. 
What are we doing? The Third World Caucus proposes 
that this convention is full of a bunch of white kids. We 
are not the movement. This motivates 'rounds of ap- 
plause. There was not enough outreach to people of col- 
or. Not enough attention to women’s and gay issues. 
The room is in an uproar. ' 

The Third World Caucus comes back with a revised 
proposal — to forget the idea of voting to form a national 
organization now — instead meet in regional groups and 
talk about racism and outreach. The midwest is so frag- 
mented. How do we build bridges with people of color 
when this organization (1) doesn’t even really exist and 
(2) many “members” of it have racist tendencies them- 
selves? Everyone is frustrated and tired. Many are 
starting to leave. Eventually we all go home. — Mama 

Upon first arriving at Rutgers, I became aware that 

Truth & justice at 
DeKalb High School 

DeKalb, III . — On Feb, 4, 1987, the day after my 
17th birthday, I posted some nuclear freeze flyers dur- 
ing my free hour. Mike Wadle, a teacher known 
throughout the DeKalb school district for his liberal at- 
titudes and progressive stance, saw my poor little flyer 
and tore it to its death. He then confronted me with se- 
veral pieces of evidence and asked me if I had permis- 
sion to put up the posters. 

I replied that I did, under the First Amendment of 
the Constitution, which seemed to perplex Mike “The 
Thinker” Wadle, who told me to go sit in the cafete- 
ria.... 

Radicalism doesn’t pay at DHS (DeKalb High 
School) and I soon felt the vice-like grip of Wadle, who 
told me to follow him to the office. On the way, he 
asked me my name and I answered, somewhat untruth- 
fully, “Leon Trotsky.” This pleased Mike, who said, 
“OK, Leon, follow me.” We went to the office and Wa- 
dle began to look up Trotsky in the school files.... 

It was at this time that my well-laid machinations 
were blown to bits. A teacher informed Wadle of my 
real name and thus labeled I was led to the vice-princi- 
pal’s (Steve Greenfield) office. 

Mr. Greenfield then led me to the all-day control 
room. Here he informed me that I would be staying 
there all day. He then turned to go and I asked him to 
call my mother. He refused and started to walk away. 
Since this is a violation of my rights as granted in the 
student handbook, I followed him to his office. He tried 
to shut the door in my face* and I put my foot against it 
and again asked him to call my mother. 

Faced with an intolerable situation and unmeeta- 
ble demands, Greenfield appealed to a higher power. 
A power guaranteed to strike fear in the hearts of 
freethinking high school Students everywhere: Prin- 
cipal Bernie Looney. This man heard both sides of 
the story and decided that truth, justice, apple pie 
and A&W root beer demanded that I be suspended 
for one day out of school and four days in school. 

My mother was finally contacted, came to pick me up 
and dropped me off at the Nuclear Freeze tent on King 
Commons at NIU. There I ran into Jim Fabris, who 
suggested I talk to a Star reporter. We did, that day. 

The story came out on Monday and the Looney 
came into the detention room and told me to bring 
all my belongings to his office. There he pointed to 
the Star article and began to * question me about 
statements I had inadei.J.T^e Looney decided what I 
was doing was further insubordination (actually, he 
had made this decision before he questioned me) 
and suspended me for ten days out of school.... 

Several things have happened since then but as it is 
now we are suing the school district for violating my 
constitutional rights. 

Although I have been somewhat humorous in writing 
this, the issue is not. My First Amendment rights, as 
well as my due process rights, have been violated, and 
this goes on every day in every school in the country.... 

— Andrew Shankman 

— Excerpted from the Victor E. Voice, newspaper of the 
John Lennon. Society at Northern Illinois University , • » 
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there was contention over the very nature and role of 
the convention. Do we need a constitution to tell the 
student movement what it stands for? Can a relatively 
small minority of students determine the goals and 
guidelines of a national student organization and then 
expect the rest of the students (especially students of 
color) to join our organization? 

The development of an "Independent” caucus 
within the convention was the most exciting and in- 
spiring development of the weekend. Our common 
ground was the desire for an un-authoritarian or- 
ganization based on participatory democracy and an 
aversion to democratic centralism as it exists both 
within the two ruling political parties and within the 
Marxist-Leninist (ML) vanguard parties of the Left. 

We shared an orientation of direct action to over- 
throw the social and economic relations of capitalist so- 
ciety, not just patch them up one issue at a time. We 
shared the desire for our struggle to be unmediated. In 
general, we agreed that participating in electoral politics 
only maintains the myth that people have real power 
within the system. The nature of the vanguardist struc- 
ture and its lack of faith in the capability of the masses 
to move and direct themselves, and the ML tendency of 
homophobia were exposed and generally accepted as un- 
desirable. 

Statements were made about not being a fishing 
ground for ML groups. One individual made the distinc- 
tion between the ideas of Marx and the centralist struc- 
ture of the ML groups. A student from Berkeley pro- 
posed that an independent movement needs to define 
for itself direct democracy in juxtaposition to democrat- 
ic centralism (ML structure). 

It seemed to me that we must strive for new forms of 
organization, but we must have enough faith in our 
ideas and ourselves that we can resist the advances of 
the vanguardists to control our movement. All of these 
conflicts at Rutgers were good — they were necessary to 
begin to work out the contradictions within the move- 
ment. — Tom 


Youth in Revolt 



Demanding an end: to CIA recruiting at the Univ. 
of Dayton in Ohio, about 50 students took over the 
president’s office on Feb. 25. Anti-CIA rallies are 
planned for April 23 on campuses nationwide. 

* * * 

We mourn the death of Godfrey Dhlomo, an 18-year- 
old revolutionary murdered by the South African police 
in January. He had spoken on the CBS program “Child- 
ren of Apartheid” about his experiences under deten- 
tion. Thousands attended his funeral. 

* * * 

Twenty years ago at South Carolina State College in 
Orangeburg, state police retaliated against civil rights 
protests by shooting 30 Black students, killing three 
(see eyewitness account in March, 1968, N&L). The Or- 
angeburg Massacre was commemorated on the campus 
Feb. 8 by 200 students, staff, survivors and relatives of 
the victims. 

* * * 

An appellate court sent draft resister Gillam Kerley’s 
sentence back to the trial judge for reconsideration on 
Jan. 28. The trial judge had , originally socked him with 
a three-year prison sentence and 810,000 fine because of 
his anti-draft and anti-militarist activities. Support for 
Kerley can be sent to CARD, 731 State St., Madison, 
WI 53703. 

* * * 

Protesting continuing U.S. Aid to the Nicaraguan con- 
tras, 400 people, mostly high school youth, blocked the 
doors to the Federal Building in Chicago on Feb. 1. 
Two were arrested. 

From a Palestinian youth 

(continued from page 1) 

arrest yoU: or your family. The government would 
kill anyone to keep themselves in power. 

At every turning point since, there have been splits in 
the PLO as well as hopes for a new beginning, especially 
after the 1982 Israeli invasion of Lebanon. But nobody in 
the PLO thinks about the serious theoretic and critical 
work that is needed. Even when we study other revolutions 
we only look at action. 

Every Palestinian knows the PLO is not the best 
thing in the world. 'But the general feeling is that peo- 
ple in the streets by themselves cannot do it alone. We 
need organization. Everyone thinks of the PLO as a ve- 
hicle to get us there and then when we get Israel off 
our backs we will think of w.hat^ comes next.,,;, , . 
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Russian soldiers 

i 

blast censorship, war 

Editor’s note: Tatyana Ivnitskaya, a Russian writer, re- 
cently submitted to a Moscow-based magazine, Yunost, a 
story based on conversations with a soldier, Andrei Nased- 
kin, about his experiences in Afghanistan. The following are 
excerpts from the magazine’s letter of rejection and from a 
response by a group of soliders. 

To: Tatyana Ivnitskaya 

Your stories were read by us with care and interest. 
It is quite true that the time has come for the publica- 
tion of the truth about Afghanistan. There are no limits 
to truth, still truth has another side we need not dis- 
play — naked, antisocial realism.... Naked realism is al- 
ways the consequence of an author’s inability to handle 
the material by other, more artistic and creative meant. 
We cannot, therefore, publish your stories in our maga- 
zine. 

Respectfully, A. Bogoslovsky (literary consult- 
ant, Manuscript Dept., Yunost Magazine) 

Dear Comrade Literary Consultant, 

...It is possible that we misunderstood, but you seem 
to say that there are two separate truths, or rather that 
truth has two sides — the social and the anti-social. You 
were apparently taught this concept while attending 
journalism classes.... 

War is not a picnic with beer and girlfriends. War is 
when half a platoon doesn’t return from its mission. 
War is the wounded and crippled teen-aged soldiers 
screaming in unbearable pain. It is the ‘reptiles’ — non- 
coms who stay under cover and shoot those who can’t 
take it and are running away. It is the psychiatric 
wards filled with crazed alcoholics and drug addicts. It 
is the primordial terror when it seems that every shell 
is coming straight at you. It is also the loose bowels and 
the unbearable stench.... 

Our soldiers have been forced to become crimi- 
nals and murderers, for it is a crime to force an- 
other nation to submit to our will, even though 
the nation is a neighbor of oiurs....You admit tha? 
the time has come for the truth about Afghanistan 
and yet you are afraid of this truth.... 

Let the use of “artistic and creative means” be on 
the conscience of those who write their “reports from 
the front” without leaving their Moscow offices. Leave 
us the “naked antisocial realism”: the artificial limbs, 
the blindness and deafness caused by explosions, the re- 
curring nightmares and the inner emptiness that cannot 
be filled by your pseudo-patriotic babbling. 

Your refusal to bring the stories by T. Ivnitskaya to a 
wide audience changes nothing. They are being read by 
people who care about our Motherland and our people. 
You will not succeed in hiding the truth about Afghani- 
stan! 

— Signed by soldiers from Andrei Nasedkin’s unit 

American Jews, Arabs join 


in Mideast peace campaign 

Lexington, Mass — Recently I have been involved 
in two Mideast peace campaigns. In one, large numbers 
of Jewish and Arab children and adults have been (Se- 
ating and exchanging peace posters; in the second, we 
recruited endorsers for Jewish/ Arab ads calling for “an 
end to the Occupation through an International Peace 
Conference, with the participation of all parties to the 
dispute, including the P.L.O.” 

Over 60 Palestinians have been killed and thou- 
sands wounded in their three-month uprising in 
Gaza and the West Bank (out of a total population 
of only one and a half million). Many in the Jewish 
and Arab communities have long been depressed 
and angered by an occupation which denies the Pal- 
estinians their basic human rights, and are outraged 
by an iron fist which breaks Arab bones while it de- 
humanizes the Israeli occupier and demoralizes 
Jews and others throughout the world. 

An ad-hoc group of Jews and Arabs in the Boston 
area decided to recruit support for a peace campaign 
based on ending the occupation through an Internation- 
al Peace Conference where Israeli and Palestinian nego- 
tiators would write a treaty guaranteeing both Israeli 
and Palestinian national rights, and offering justice and 
security to both peoples. 

We found the climate right: members of both the 
Jewish and Arab communities took courage from* 
the endorsement process, a form of practical grass- 
roots coexistence and a mini "peace process” in it- 
self. 

The ad text was first refused by a local Boston area 
(right-wing) Jewish newspaper, but later appeared in a 
Detroit Arab journal, as well as A1 Fajr Palestinian pa- 
per in Jerusalem, and the International Edition of the 
Jerusalem Post (Feb. 20). Both posters and advertise- 
ments are tangible evidence to maximalists and cynics 
on both sides that there exists mutual grassroots sup- 
port for a just and secure peace, one that would both 
emancipate the Palestinians and guarantee the safety of 
Israel; the artwork hints, additionally, at the bountiful 
unfolding of human potentialities which can begin to be 
released by an end to the incalculable material and hu- 
man waste of more than half a century of war. 

The “shalom-sala’am” posters have been seen by 
many thousands of people in the Mideast and the U.S. 

A cross-section of these encouraging posters can be 
seen as part of a Middle East Peace Installation at th? 
Ward-Nasse Gallery in N.Y. City, 178 Prince Street, 
from March 9-27. . —Mitch Kamen, . 
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Our Life and Times 


Palestinian protests 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

By the end of February, over 60 Palestinian civilians 
had been killed by Israeli troops, yet the wave of pro- 
tests begun in December continued unabated. Even the 
reactionary Defense Minister Yitzhak (“force, might, 
beatings”) Rabin had to admit: “There is no calming 
down in the territories. The riots there come in waves. 
We are in a stage of things growing more serious.” 

A week before, it was revealed that Rabin’s goons in 
uniform had gone beyond beatings and shootings to a 
new horror — they buried alive four Palestinian youth 
with dirt from a bulldozer, after beating them severely. 
$Then their officer ordered the bulldozer operator to 
drive over the youths, which even he refused to do. For- 
tunately, Arab villagers were able to dig out the youths 
in time to save their lives, once the soliders left. 

On the very same day in mid-February, the PLO’s 
ship, Sol Phryne, was blown up in Cyprus. That ship 
was to bring refugees and foreign observers to the 
coastline of Israel in a completely nonviolent symbol- 


Tyranny in Ireland 

British justice in Ireland has once again shown its 
true nature to the world, outraging Irish and interna- 
tional public opinion. 

On Jan. 26, a British court in London upheld the con- 
victions of the Birmingham Six, all of them Irishmen 
railroaded through coerced confessions and manipulated 
evidence in a 1975 terrorism trial. This verdict was left 
unchanged in 1988 despite: (1) testimony by some of the 
former police interrogators who now admitted having 
• used beatings and coercion to obtain confessions; (2) 
clear refutation in court by experts of the 1975 physical 
^-evidence; and (3) protests by human rights groups, such 
as Amnesty International, following exposure in the 
mass media. 

Also this year, the Thatcher government has invoked 
“national security” to block trials of Northern Ireland 
police who, in a “shoot-to-kill” spree, murdered six un- 
armed Irishmen in 1982. 

As these developments were unfolding, unarmed 24- 
year-old Aidan McAnespie was shot to death on Feb. 
21, by British soldiers as he walked into a store 300 
yards beyond their checkpoint in County Tyrone, 
Northern Ireland. Despite a long history of disputes be- 
tween McAnespie and the local soldiers, it was claimed 
that this shooting was “accidental.” 

The same week it was revealed that a British soldier 
convicted of homicide in the 1983 shooting of an un- 
armed Belfast man, Thomas Reilly, had been parolled 
and restored to service after 26 months of prison! 

Mexican economic crisis 

Outgoing presidents Ronald Reagan of the U.S. and 
Miguel de la Madrid of Mexico held a 45-minute week- 
end meeting in Mexico in mid-February. The serious is- 
ssies of Mexico’s $106 billion foreign debt, the crisis in 
Central America, and the growing unrest within Mexi- 
can society were off the agenda. 

Publicly, Ronald Reagan said his trip focused on drug 
trafficking. “Privately,” the U.S. administration is un- 
doubtedly interested in de la Madrid’s handpicked suc- 
cessor, Carlos Salinas. Salinas’ selection as the PRI (In- 
stitutional Revolutionary Party) candidate for the July 
elections is tantamount to being declared the next presi- 
dent of Mexico. The PRI has ruled Mexico as a one- 
party state since 1929. 

Salinas has been the Minister of Budget and Planning 
since 1982, the year the bottom fell out on world oil 
prices and the Mexican economy begem to experience a 


ic re-enactment of the Jews’ own "exodus” from Eu- 
rope in 1947. Rabin virtually admitted that Israel had 
blown up the ship and assassinated some of its occu- 
pants: "The state of Israel decided it was compelled 
not to let them achieve their purpose and we will do 
that by whatever means we find.” Nothing better 
sums up the transformation into opposite of Israel 
since 1947 — from a refuge for Europe’s death camp 
survivors to today’s apartheid-type state where Jews 
oppress Palestinians. 

Each day sees new strikes, demonstrations and con- 
frontations led by the Palestinian youth, not only in the 
Gaza strip where it all started, but also on the West 
Bank and even in Jerusalem itself, which has been 
turned into a virtual war zone. A new indigenous under- 
ground leadership has emerged which circulates leaflets 
signed “PLO-National Unified Leadership of the Upris- 
ing.” 

This has temporarily unified the fractured PLO, but 
sharp differences exist below the surface. New, growing 
Islamic fundamentalist groups claim ominously that 


deep crisis. He was the architect and overseer of the 
government’s austerity plan that went into effect that 
year, slashing state spending, including food and trans- 
portation subsidies. 

Mexicans are burdened by the staggering foreign 
debt, soaring inflation and, for workers who still 
have a job, a 50% drop in real wages. The current 
daily minimum wage is $3.10, but nearly half of 
Mexican workers get less. The protests against the 
austerity measures have been continuous. 

Most recently, in January, unrest broke out in the 
state university system, as students demanding open ad- 
missions and “genuine democratization,” and workers 
demanding wage increases, shut down 14 campuses. 
Ford workers in Chihuahua walked out on strike over 
wages and working conditions at the same time. Other 
unions have set spring strike deadlines if their wage de- 
mands to catch up with inflation are not met. 

Unemployment for workers in the cities is severe; and 
in the countryside, four million peasants have no land 
to support themselves. Land invasions and protests by 
the peasants in cities continue. Government land dis- 
tribution, dating back to the Mexican Revolution, is 
dead. Uncounted judgments for peasants who have 
seized land and claimed title to it have been left unset- 
tled. In this limbo, peasants can’t get government serv- 
ices or credits for growing crops. Instead, the state has 
funnelled resources into “modern” agribusiness farms 
that produce for export and mass internal markets. 
More peasants are now landless than at the time of the 
1910 Revolution which they sparked. 

This brief view of the dissatisfaction within Mexican 
society hardly touches on relations with the colossus to 
the North, the U.S. Salinas has said he will proceed 
with a program of “popular, nationalist modernization.” 
Mexicans have already had a taste of Salinas’ programs 
before he has full one-party state power, and they are 
saying they want no more. 

Ford Taiwan strike 

Over 1,700 auto workers at Ford Liao Ho Motor Com- 
pany in Taiwan halted production in early February in 
a strike dispute with management over traditional bo- 
nuses paid before the Chinese New Year holiday. Other 
strikes preceded the one at Ford — workers shut down 
plants of Ta Tung, the biggest electrical manufacturer 
on Taiwan, and also stopped production at Honda and 
Nissan plants. In a state where all labor-management 
confrontations must be arbitrated and strikes are there- 
fore “illegal,” the current workers’ unrest . is unprece- 
dented. 


continue unabated 

Arafat is willing to make a “deal” with the Israelis, 
while “they” intend to have “all” of Palestine, expelling 
the Jews completely. Will they be able to fill the void 
created by the failures of the PLO leadership? Or will 
something still newer, genuinely revolutionary, be able 
to emerge? 

Everywhere the masses’ confidence in the old organi- 
zations is undermined. “At first the refugees thought 
that the PLO was everything. Now the PLO is hemmed 
in by the Arab governments who strangle us. It cannot 
move without permission. The people have understood 
that they must help themselves,” stated a Palestinian 
refugee in Jordan to a French reporter (Le Monde, Feb. 
17, 1988). 

His attitude may sum up that of the nearly five mil- 
lion-strong Palestinian diaspora, ready for new types of 
organization, action and ideas. That is what has all of 
the reactionary Arab governments, from Syria to Jordan 
to Egypt---not to mention the superpowers — as worried 
and frightened by the new upsurge as is the Israeli gov- 
ernment itself. 


Italian workers’ Cobas 

Milan, Italy — In Italy a spontaneous worker’s 
movement, called Base Commitees (Cobas), has begun 
to grow and has become a real threat to the unions and 
to goverminent. The committees principal aim is to pro- 
test against the union leadership’s refusal to consult the 
base and the unions’ continual compromises with gov- 
ernment and industry which means workers’ integration 
into a system where the workers pay always higher tax- 
es and industry earns always higher profits. 


The teachers were the first to form Cobas in the 
1970s. They decided to leave the traditional unions and 
form their own unions. By now the Cobas have more 



Workers marched in the streets during a nation- 
wide general strike in Italy last November. 


power in the schools than the unions. A few years ago 
the train engine-drivers formed their Cobas and were 
immediately followed by the airway pilots and air con- 
trollers. The unions condemned this saying that these 
relatively well paid and specialized workers were work- 
ing only to advance their oWn personal interests, going 
against the interests of the lower paid workers. Evident- 
ly many workers saw things differently because in the 
last year or so many Cobas have been formed by the 
less specialized and lowest paid workers. 

The Cobas have been formed only among public em- 
ployees, while in private industry they have not had 
success. It seems clear that this is because government 
employees have contracts that make it extremely diffi- 
cult to fire people, while in private industry anyone can 
be fired, especially if they do not have the union behind 
them. 

However, there is no doubt that private industry is 
worried about this new development. When the Cobas 
of the bus and streetcar drivers in Turin, a city con- 
trolled by the Fiat Auto Co., went on strike, the govern- 
ment, using an old fascist law on national emergency, 
drafted all of these transport workers into the army for 
the day of the strike. In other words either you go to 
work or you will be accused of treason. The Fiat Co. 
was obviously behind this. 

In this chaos, the unions are living between two fires. 
The government is threatening an anti- strike law for 
transport workers. The unions proposed the regulation 
of strikes by the unions. But how can the unions regu- 
late strikes if they cannot regulate the workers? Since 
these proposals have been made the strikes in transport 
have notably increased. It seems clear that these work- 
ers do not want to be regulated either by government 
orbyunions. 

.j : 1 — Margaret EUingham 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an organization of 
Marxist- Humanists that stands for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as in 
the U.S., or its state property form, as in Russia or 
China. We stand for the development of new human 
^ relations, what Marx first called a new Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — ac- 
tivities which signaled a new movement from practice 
, , that was itself a form of theory. News & Letters was 
created so that the voices of revolt from below could 
be heard unseparated from the articulation of a phil- 
osophy of liberation. We have organized ourselves into 
a committee form of organization rather than any eli- 
tist party “to lead.” 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the body 
of ideas of Marxist- Humanism, became Chairwoman 
of the National Editorial Board and National Chair- 
woman of the Committees from its founding to 1987. 
Charles Denby (1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Jour- 
nal, became editor of the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works Marxism and Freedom...from 
I 1776 until Today; Philosophy and Revolution: from 
Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao and Rosa 
Luxemburg, .Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Phil- 
• osophy of Revolution' Spoil out the philosophic 


ground of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as Amer- 
ican Civilization on Trial concretizes it on the Ameri- 
can scene and shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. These works challenge post-Marx 
Marxists to return to Marx’s Marxism. 

The new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya 
left us in her work from the 1940s to the 1980s are 
rooted in her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism in its 
original form as a “new Humanism” and in her re-cre- 
ation of that philosophy for our age as “Marxist-Hu- 
manism.” The development of the Marxist-Humanism 
of Dunayevskaya is recorded in the documents on mi- 
crofilm and open to all under the title The Raya Du- 
nayevskaya Collection — Marxist-Humanism: A Half 
Century of its World Development, on deposit at the 
Wayne State University Archives of Labor and Urban 
Affairs in Detroit, Michigan. 

News and Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for our time. In 
opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploitative so- 
ciety, we participate in sill class and freedom struggles, 
nationally and internationally. As our Constitution 
states: “It is our aim.. .to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other minorities, women, 
youth and those intellectuals who have broken with 
the ruling bureaucracy of both capital and labor.” We 
do not separate nufes activities from the activity of 
thinking. Send for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees/.'.'* - 
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Life and 
work in 
the 1980s 


by John Marcotte 

When I see what level of life working people axe 
being pushed down to, it hurts so bad. I saw a TV re- 
port on homelessness in Los Angeles, and there was this 
young woman with three kids who were homeless be- 
cause she wouldn’t be a battered wife anymore. Her 
clerical job’s pay of $250 a week made her too “rich” 
for public assistance but too poor to pay rent! She was 
describing how living in one apartment with 11 adults 
and 12 children was affecting her kids. The look on her 
face said it all when she was asked if she thought any- 
one cared about her situation, and she said, “No. Not 
society.” 

I could write about the conditions at this tannery for 
the fur trade in Brooklyn, where a friend got hired two 
months ago. They have one six-by-four-foot bathroom 
for 50 workers on a floor, with one of the two toilets al- 
ways out of order. They eat lunch among the rotting 
skins and tanks of poisonous and foul-smelling chemi- 
cals. 

EVERYTHING IS GOING BACKWARDS 

I could write about how the white workers there do 
all the skilled work, have their separate union local and 
keep strictly to themselves. How the heavy, wet, stink- 
ing work is all done by Blacks and Latinos. How all the 
time it’s work, work, work with threats and abuse from 
the bosses and you have to work ten and 12 hours a 
day and Saturday and Sunday too. 

I could write about how my brother-in-law got fired 
from his job as a cutter so now he’s pushing a broom in 
a printing shop for $5 an hour, where the skilled print- 
ers are so jealous of their knowledge of the machine 
they make sure he can’t watch when they set up. 

I could write about how the company and tire un- 
ion bosses have gotten workers against each other 
in those shops. Everywhere around you everything 
is going backwards and there seems to be no hope 
of it getting better, certainly not from the union 
(continued on page 3) 


20 years 
after the 
death of 



Black World 


by Lou Turner 

[Hegel’s] contention that “truth is the whole” led me to a 
philosophical method of rational coherence. His analysis of 
the dialectical process, in spite of its shortcomings, helped 
me to see that growth comes through struggle. 

— Martin Luther King, Jr. 

Stride Toward Freedom 

A three-month-long Black commercial boycott in Nat- 
chez, Mississippi over segregated education, growing 
Black protests in Cleveland, Texas over the police kill- 
ing of a Black man while in custody, and a Black stu- 
dent takeover of a campus building at the Univ. of Mas- 
sachusetts in response to racial incidents, may all ap- 
pear more like the twilight of the Civil Rights 
Movement than intimations of a new dawn. However, 
on the 20th anniversary of the assassination of Martin 
Luther King, Jr., they magnify the racial impasse Amer- 
ican civilization has reached in this Reagan era. 

Indeed, what we have witnessed on the eve of the 
20th anniversary of King’s death, is Reagan’s recent 
veto of the Civil Rights Restoration Act. His veto got 
the nervous support of each of the Republican presiden- 
tial candidates. At the same time, the Moral Majority — 
which is neither — launched an all-out lobbying cam- 
paign in support of Reagan’s veto which became so vo- 
ciferous and threatening in its racism, sexism and homo- 
phobia that it even repulsed Republican senators into 
voting to override Reagan’s veto. 

SECOND LOOK AT RETROGRESSION 

And this is at a time when the situation of this coun- 
try’s homeless and “underclass” has become so desper- 
ate that we cannot do otherwise than find in the histor- 
ic mirror its reflection in the Poor People’s Campaign 
that Dr. King was preparing when he was shot down in 
Memphis, Tennessee, while leading a march in support 
of striking sanitation workers. The historic parallel goes 
farther. For Martin Luther King was assassinated dur- 
(continued on page 9) 


South African bannings impose 
choke-hold on mass movement 



South African youths in Johannesburg protesting 
crackdown against 17 anti-apartheid organizations 


by Peter Wermuth 

The South African government’s banning, on Feb. 24, 
of 17 anti-apartheid organizations from engaging in “any 
activity whatsoever” and its placing of restrictions upon 
the Congress of South African Trade Unions (COSA- 
TU) from engaging in any “political” acts, have moved 
that totalitarian regime one step closer to total barbar- 
ism. 

Though an international outcry has, for now, forced 
Botha’s government to stay the execution of the 
Sharpeville 6 — a group of youths falsely accused of kill- 
ing a government official in 1984 — Botha’s determina- 
tion to cast an ever-deafening wall of silence over the 
freedom struggles is more threatening than ever. As one 
member of the now-banned Detainees Parents Support 
Committee (which helped spread word of the plight of 
the Sharpeville 6) put it, “the lights are finally going 
out on the last vestiges of freedom to criticize or resist 
in any way the suffocating tentacles of apartheid.” 

The response of Reagan and his administration 
to this was to join Thatcher’s Britain in vetoing a 
United Nations Security Council resolution, on 
March 8, that would have imposed an oil embargo 
upon South Africa. Reagan instead demurred that 
there was "nothing we could do” about the events 
in South Africa because "they are a tribal affair.” 

That the banning was imposed but a month prior to 
the 28th anniversary of the Sharpeville massacre and 
the third anniversary of the Uitenhage massacre is 
hardly accidental, for one of its provisions is to make 
illegal any commemoration of significant dates in the 
anti-apartheid calendar. And yet that didn’t stop more 
than a million Black workers from going on general 
strike, on March 21, in open defiance of the crackdown. 
In the areas of Port Elizabeth and Johannesburg more 
than 90% of Black workers stayed off their jobs in pro- 
test. And yet as important as such creative mass re- 
sponse has been, we cannot overlook how serious, pow- 
erful and constraining this latest crackdown is. 

UDF HIT HARD 

Hit especially hard is the United Democratic Front 
(UDF), the million-member federation of community, 
women’s and youth organizations that mushroomed in 
size following its birth in 1983. Most of its leading mem- 
bers were in detention when the crackdown came; now, 
the few who were not, such as Albertina Sisulu, are 
banned as well. They join the 30,000 who have been de- 
tained in South Africa over the past two years — 10,000 
of whom are children; 95% have been tortured. 

No less ominous is the crackdown on COSATU, now 
banned from any “political” activities. It strikes at the 
very heart and soul of the labor movement. For from its 
birth in December, 1985, COSATU made it clear that 
its economic struggles could not be held apart from the 
political struggle for freedom. 

Not unconnected to this is Botha’s effort to pass an 
amendment to the nation’s Labour Relations Act. This 
new Labour Relations Bill, soon to be voted upon by 
Parliament, places severe limitations on the right to 
strike; bans sympathy strikes and boycotts; allows un- 
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ions to be sued for damages arising from wildcat strikes; 
and gives employers free reign to fire any worker who 
engages in a strike. Failure to adhere to these regula- 
tions by the unions would be treated as a criminal of- 
fense. 

This draconian labor legislation is intended to return 
South African labor to the period before 1979, when sig- 
nificant changes in the labor laws were followed by the 
rapid rise and consolidation of the Black trade unions. 
COSATU had planned a nationwide campaign to fight 
the measure, but the ban on “political” activity now 
makes such opposition illegal. There is little doubt that 
one reason for the bannings was to clear the way for 
this new labor law. 

This crackdown comes on the heels of one of the 
most intense periods of labor unrest in South Afri- 
can history. In 1987 alone, ten million working 
days were "lost” to wildcat strikes — five times the 
number in 1986! In 1987 numerous major and mili- 
tant strikes erupted, from retail workers to rail- 
(continued on page 10) 


Editorial 


All U.S. troops out of 
Central America now! 

As we go to press, the news of a cease-fire agreement 
signed March 23 between the “contra" forces armed and 
directed by the Reagan administration, and the Sandi- 
nista government of Nicaragua, has evidently surprised 
many, both in Washington, D.C. and in Central Ameri- 
ca. So Tapidly have events in the region developed that 
the cease-fire follows by only one week Reagan’s dis- 
patch of an additional 3,200 soldiers — including elite 
82nd Airborne paratroopers — to Honduras, where they 
were to participate in a “readiness exercise” following 
an alleged Nicaraguan “invasion” of Honduran border 
space. 

In the U.S., that one week saw a daily outpouring of 
passionate demonstrations nation-wide against Reagan’s 
wars in Central America. Indeed, Reagan’s “free hand” 
there was limited somewhat only because of the over- 
whelming opposition at home, an opposition which has 
never been erased since the Vietnam era. The fact that 
news of the cease-fire was greeted with great relief by 
both Nicaraguans and solidarity activists in the U.S. un- 
derlines the deep desire for an end to a brutal war. 
BUT, we cannot afford to have any illusions about 
the meaning of the cease-fire accord. 

The Reagan administration has every intention of at- 
tempting to twist the cease-fire agreement to its own 
purposes during the 60 days in which negotiations may 
continue. White House spokesman Marlin Fitzwater, 
who was quick to denounce the agreement as a “Sandi- 
nista ploy,” called on the U.S. Congress to be prepared 
to “resume military aid” to the contras “in the event 
the accord fails.” One only has to recall the fate of the 
plan proposed by Costa Rican Pres. Arias and signed by 
all Central American governments last August, a plan 
which called for cease-fires in each of the countries, an 
end to guerrilla bases in neighboring countries, an end 
to military aid from outside Central America, and a re- 
turn of refugees. So effectively did U.S. imperialism sab- 
otage the Arias plan, and so quickly was Arias himself 
(despite his Nobel Peace Prize) brought to heel by 
Washington, that the Arias Peace Plan very nearly be- 
came the Reagan Plan. 

A DECADE OF REVOLUTION/COUNTER- 
REVOLUTION 

The determination which has preoccupied the admi- 
nistration ever since Reagan took office in 1981 has 
been the drive to roll back and crush all the developing 
Central American revolutionary movements. That is 
true whether the assaults are carried out by Nicaraguan 
contras or by El Salvadoran death squads, by the CIA 
or by regular U.S. troops, by economic/political pres- 
sure, or by disruption through “disinformation” cam- 
paigns. The contras are only one of U.S. imperialism’s 
tools. All options remain open for Reagan in his last 
nine months in office. That sobering fact demands 
that we view the latest headlines from the vantage 
point of the whole decade since the Nicaraguan mas- 
ses rose up to overthrow the brutal, U.S.-installed 
Somoza dictatorship. 

A decade ago — in February 1978— more than 
(continued on page 12) 
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International Women’s Day: fight for freedom deepened 


U.S.A. 

DeKaW, III. — On March 8, International Women’s 
Day (IWD), the John Lennon Society organized “The 
Women’s Empowerment Tour of DeKalb.” In cold rain, 
18 men and women traveled to various areas of DeKalb 
which represent the oppression of women. 

The first two stops were at Residence Halls of North- 
ern Illinois University (NIU) and Greek Row, where the 
tour guides accented the problems of sexual assault 
where men and women are encouraged to take tradi- 
tional roles. Last semester, approximately 20 sexual as- 
saults were reported in those two areas alone. 

The third stop was the Liberal Arts and Sciences 
faculty offices. There the tour guide spoke about in- 
equities in hiring, salaries and promotions for wom- 
en in all areas at NIU, where women can expect to 
earn approximately $10,000 less per year than a 
man. 

Another stop was the school newspaper, The North- 
ern Star, which engages in sexist reporting and which 
recently printed personal attacks on a feminist student 
through columns and cartoons. Their photo of the dem- 
onstration printed the next day purposely included only 
one of the women demonstrators but all the men. 

The last stop was downtown DeKalb at the local por- 
nography shop. There demonstrators were handed pop- 
corn as two students engaged in a mock attempted sex- 
ual assault. The tour guide gave historical examples of 
how pornography has led to sexual assault. 

During the four-hour tour, students carried signs say- 
ing “Women’s Empowerment,” “Men Can Stop Rape,” 
“NIU Administration, Quiet Sexists,” and “Woman as 
Revolutionary Force and Reason,” plus a banner which 
read, “If She Says No, It’s Rape.” — Participant 

New York, N.Y. — IWD was celebrated at Medgar 
Evers College (MEC) in Brooklyn all through March, 
turning it into Black Women’s History Month, and in- 
cluded a series of lectures on Black women’s history 
and a Black women’s writers conference. 

One event was the IWD celebration of “MEC women 
in the arts.” The other was a talk by Vickie Garvin on 


“Black Women and Radical Visions/Radical Politics.” 
She described her many years of participation in the 
Black and labor movements in New York, and the audi- 
ence felt we were reclaiming our own history. At our 
News and Letters lit tables, neighborhood women dis- 
cussed the resurgence of racism, the miseducation of 
children and the need for a totally new way of thinking. 


The Philippines 



More than 1,000 women in Manila, the Philip- 
pines, observed International Women’s Day .by 
marching near the Presidential 
Palace. 


Colombia 

Household workers representing organizations in 
Latin American and Caribbean countries held an 
eight-day conference in Bogota, Colombia, in March- 
These women workers are fighting for "the right to 


our own union in every country,” and to "create a 
network of Latin American organizations to help us 
emerge with strength and dignity from the anonymi- 
ty we household workers have suffered for cen- 
turies.” 

— Information from Housecleaners News 

Chile 

In Chile on IWD several thousand demonstrators, 
mainly women and youth, faced down and then bat- 
tled the totalitarian military regime’s dreaded police. 
This went on for several hours right in the center of 
Santiago, the capital, as well as in Valparaiso. Vio- 
lent battles continued in scattered locations into the 
night. All of this occurred in the teeth of severe re- 
pression: the Pinochet regime had branded any cele- 
bration of IWD as a "Marxist commemoration” and 
"therefore" illegal. 

Meanwhile, the more established opposition is bank- 
ing on defeating Pinochet in a plebiscite he is expected 
to call in the fall. But the women's liberation and youth 
demonstrators on March 8 seem to have a different con- 
cept of how to get rid of Pinochet. That is causing some 
second thoughts, even among “experienced” older oppo- 
sition leaders. 


West Bank 

Hundreds of Palestinian women marched in several 
cities on IWD. Israeli soldiers fired tear gas and rubber 
bullets into a group of 300 Palestinian women marching 
through RamaUah in the West Bank. 

El Salvador 

The committee of Mothers of the Murdered and Dis- 
appeared in El Salvador joined with students and work- 
ers to celebrate IWD in a march of 1,000 past the San 
Salvador Military Hospital. They called for an end to 
forced military service, and urged soldiers to desert 
rather than follow U.S. orders and kill their own people. 


Ideological pollution’ in our movement Alice Dunbar-Neison diary 


by Terry Moon 

In celebration of International Women’s Day (IWD) 
and Women’s History Month the Chicago Local of 
News and Letters Committees held a panel discussion 
that included a woman from South Korea, a young U.S. 
women’s liberationist, a South African woman student 
and myself. Their talks will appear in future issues of 
N&L. Below are excepts from mine: 

So far this year we have heard of IWD demon- 
strations in El Salvador, the Philippines, the Israeli-oc- 
cupied West Bank and Arab East Jerusalem. Each dem- 
onstration was both brave and reasoned. (See article 
above.) 

Given the level of Women’s Liberation Movement 
(WLM) activity internationally, what was striking 
was how little was going on in the U.S. I don’t think 
the question is, is the Third World more advanced 
than us or vice versa; rather I think we need to fig- 
ure out what is happening to the WLM in the U.S. 
so that the Third World won’t end up at the same 
impasse we are facing. 

To begin to discuss this, I want to quote from the 
new syllabus for the classes that News and Letters is 
beginning (see ad, page 10). The quote is from the 
founder of Marxist-Humanism, Raya Dunayevskaya: 

“The abysmal lower depths that the Reagan retro- 
gression has sunk the world into throughout the seven 
years of this decade, has polluted the ideological air, not 
only of the ruling class, but has penetrated the Left it- 
self. Such a deep retrogression urgently demands that, 
along with the economic and political tasks facing us, 
we look for philosophic new beginnings.” 

TAWANA BRAWLEY: 2 HATE CRIMES 

One example of the ideological pollution that has 
even permeated the WLM is pointed out in an article in 
Ms. Magazine by Marcia Ann Gillespie, a Black wom- 
an writer who wants to know why the outcry over Ta- 
wana Brawley has been incomplete. Brawley, 16 years 
old, was raped and abused by a gang of white men and 
found semiconscious, covered with excrement, with rac- 
ist epithets written on her body. 

“No doubt,” Gillespie writes, “racism was involved in 
this case. But unlike Howard Beach... the assailants’ 
primary weapons of choice were their penises... Yet 
somehow the fact that two hate crimes were committed 
is being ignored. But then in this country, rape... is nei- 
ther understood nor considered a hate crime as heinous 
in motivation and intent as a racist attack. 

“No matter how justified the outrage being expressed 
on Tawana Brawley’s behalf, the fact that public ire 
may never have been ignited had she not had those rac- 
ist words scrawled on her body enrages me.” 

To me what Gillespie raises here is not alone a 
question of "two hate crimes” or even of the "abys- 
mal lower depths that the Reagan retrogression has 
sunk the world into” and the fact that the move- 
ment has not responded, revealing its ideological 
pollution. It as well reveals how deep the uprooting 
of this society has to be for each of us to be free. 

But I think we have to ask: Why wasn’t what hap- 
. pened to Brawley part of the IWD .demonstrations that 
did take place in the U.S.? What I think 20 years of the 


WLM has shown us is that without those “philosophic 
new beginnings” that Dunayevskaya spoke of, we will 
not be able to meet those economic and political tasks. 


PHILOSOPHIC NEW BEGINNINGS 

One thing that can help us work out those philosoph- 
ic new beginnings is to see how Raya looked at Karl 
Marx’s 1844 Economic-Philosophic Manuscripts. 
Raya saw in Marx’s Essays not only the discussion of 
what it means to be human, but as well what she called 
Marx’s concept of the man/woman relationship. 

She incorporated Marx’s vision into her philosophy, 
and deepened and broadened the very Idea of what 
freedom is/ can become as she grounded her philosophy 
in Marxism and tested it against the movements for 
freedom — including the WLM. 

It is not an abstraction that philosophy gives action a 
direction when you see what philosophy showed was 
important about our movement. Raya summed up both 
the beginnings of the WLM and its high point when she 
wrote in 1970 of our refusal to subordinate the WLM to 
another movement, and that it is indeed a “revolution- 
ary force towards total liberation of all” and that Wom- 
en’s Liberationists were opposed to the old society and 
“for a totally new society on truly human foundations.” 

If we saw that as our contribution and that we 
had a responsibility to develop the Idea of freedom 
within a philosophy of freedom, then I don’t think 
we would be at an impasse today, or allow what 
happened to Tawana Brawley to be fragmented and 
to thus help fragment her. 

To help the Idea of freedom experience self-develop- 
ment is not an easy task. Raya Dunayevskaya not only 
did this her whole life, but tried to make explicit what 
she did so that it would not die with her. The four 
classes that we are going to start at the end of this 
month, not only speak to the WLM... but are where we 
can begin to “look for philosophic new beginnings.” 
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Give Us Each Day: The Diary of Alice Dunbar-Nelson, 
edited and introduced by Gloria T. Hull (W.W. Norton & 
Company, New York, London 1984). 

At the age of 46, Alice Ruth Moore Dunbar-Nelson 
set pen to paper to create a diary in 1921 (the “Dun- 
bar” came from her marriage to Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
the great Black poet). The diary ends that year and re- 
sumes throughout 1926-31, covering approximately six 
years of her very active life. Gloria T. Hull’s beautifully 
edited version of the diary is sensitive and thoughtful, 
giving hrief introductions throughout with several de- 
scriptions of people, places and events. Ms. Hull writes: 
“this diary...is only the second one by a Black woman 
that we have had the good fortune to see.... One won- 
ders how many other publishable diaries by Black wom- 
en have been written, but have not come to light.” 

The dijary is a rare find. Yet the real discovery begins 
with the reader discerning how it is only the tip of the 
iceberg, involving some 40 years of prolific writing, pub- 
lishing, and lecturing by this creative Black woman. 

Dunbar-Nelson’s activities were as varied as her writ- 
ing as she attended and spoke at major women’s. Black, 
labor and some socialist conferences of the time as well 
as having an extensive lecturing schedule to the point of 
utter exhaustion. She wrote for newspapers such as the 
Messenger and the Chicago Defender; wrote a column, 
“From a Woman’s Point of View,” in the Pittsburgh 
Courier in 1926 and co-edited and published the Wil- 
mington, Del., Advocate with her third husband, jour- 
nalist Robert J. Nelson. 

Her activities ranged from participating in anti- 
lynching campaigns and attending annual NAACP 
meetings, to speaking at pan-Africanist conferences 
and the American Negro Labor Congress, to teaching 
and counseling young women at the Industrial 
School for Colored Girls in Delaware— including 
counseling on abortion. She had a "circle” of friends 
that included Jessie Fauset, Mary McLeod Bethune, 
WJ5J3. Dubois, Carter G. Woodson and Langston 
Hughes. 

• While the diary is an important document, the reader 
needs familiar ity with Dunbar-Nelson’s work and with 
the history of the Harlem Renaissance and the Depres- 
sion. What the diary does accomplish is to introduce 
the reader to the author herself. Dunbar-Nelson was a 
woman with intellect, energy and wit. 

What I appreciate most about Dunbar-Nelson’s 
work is reading her researched essays. An example 
is an essay, "People of Color in Louisiana,” published 
in the Journal of Negro History in 1916-1917. She be- 
gins by writing: "The title of a possible discussion of 
the Negro in Louisiana presents difficulties, for there 
is no such word as Negro permissible in speaking of 
thin State. Hie history of the State is filled with at- 
tempts to define, sometimes at the point of the 
sword... the meaning of the word Negro... [It] came to 
mean in Louisiana, prior to 1865, slave, and after the 
war, those whose complexions were noticeably 
dark.” 

This quote reminds me of what Karl Marx said in his 
day, to hot equate the word Negro with the word slave. 
Dunbar-Nelson seems to explain this concept in con- 
crete terms for Louisiana. Her diary points a way for 
closer examinations of all he^ Work. — Diane Lee 
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Farm crisis: everyone’s battle 


Mt. Carroll, III. — I think the farm crisis is getting 
worse by the minute. It's not getting better like they 
say in the newspapers, which is what they want you to 
believe. Many people here are now losing the farms 
they had previously hung on to. 

I lost my farm which I had owned and operated for 
33 years, and which had been paid for at one time. It’s 
rather a shock to realize that the judicial system will 
not work, that judges won’t do anything against the 
banks. I even found out that my lawyer worked for the 
bank while he was supposed to be representing me in 
the foreclosure proceedings. 

When I went to court, the judge ruled against me and 
I appealed it and lost. Then I won in the 7th Circuit 
Court of Appeals, but the first judge wouldn’t honor the 
decision. He just sat on it. The way it ended up, the 
farm went to the bank and the lawyers got my money. 

A lot of farmers have been bankrupted like me. One 
man borrowed money in 1982 and listed his assets. 
Since then, the value of land has dropped, so the judge 
put him in jail for 2 x h years for falsifying his assets to 
the bank. The judges here run the county, and the law- 
yers get rich off us. 

FARMERS SUPPORT GROUP 

We now have a farmers’ support group and we try to 
help each other in any way we can. A number of us 
have been in jail, maybe for as much as three months. 
No jury put us there — the judge put us there. Like 
when the bank was repossessing one farmer’s assets, a 
tractor was missing. The judge said he thought a friend- 
ly farmer was hiding it, and put the man in jail for con- 
tempt of court. We marched around the courthouse and 
it made the news media, so they did release the farmer. 
And the tractor still hasn’t been found. 

At our support group meetings, we break into small 
groups of 6-8 so that each can tell stories of what’s been 
happening to them. The main thing is for people not to 
think it’s their fault. The system has failed— not the in- 
dividual. 

There have been suicides right here, and the media 
covers them up. One man I know was killed in a single 
vehicle accident after he received a bill for attorney fees 
of $100,000. Another farmer was milking 120 cows. 
When he went to court he was never allowed to say a 
word in his own behalf. He lost everything. Then he 
took a truck driver job, and he too was killed in a single 
car accident. 

NO LAWYERS OR BANKERS WELCOME 

Farmers are fiercely independent, but this will have 
to change. And when people find out they’re not alone, 
it is very important. Often farmers won’t admit they’re 
in trouble — sometimes up to the end. Sometimes people 
are afraid the bank will find out if they come to our 
support group meetings. We invite our neighbors to 
come. We meet once each week and we are open to lis- 
tening, but we don’t welcome bankers or attorneys. 

One young man said he shouldn’t have come to our 
meeting, that he’s a good farmer and makes money 
every year. He wanted to buy his brother’s share of the 
farm, so we went over it with him. It turned out he 


Workshop Talks 
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leaders. When it seems to be everybody for them- 
selves until yet another strike breaks out, and 
there’s solidarity where yesterday you didn’t see it. 

I look around and see how hard it has become to live. 
Two sisters, a brother, their spouses and their four kids 
share a three bedroom apartment. Because that’s what 
you can get for even a “bargain” rent in working-class 
(poor?) Corona and Elmhurst, New York. Everyone 
knows Mayor Koch has kept 100,000 city-owned apart- 
ments off the market, while he only talks of building a 
few more shelters instead of fixing up the apartments. 
Homelessness is no accident, and neither are high rents. 

TOLL ON WORKERS IS TOO MUCH 

But I do not want to write anymore about how bad it 
is. The toll on working people is too much. Nerves are 
broken, hearts are broken, lives are broken. Somehow 
economics doesn't seem to have to deal with broken 
hearts. That’s what’s wrong with economics right there, 
it pretends people aren’t people. That’s where only hu- 
manism will do to deal with all this; the humanism, the 
human being at the center, that Marx started and Du- 
nayevskaya developed. 

I am ready for a revolt right now. I want to see 
the new forms of organization working people will 
invent. I want to see a way out start to be worked 
out in life. I know it will take a long, hard journey 
of many. Many now are organizing their thoughts, 
as in meatpacking, where the workers are trying to 
establish worker-to-worker communication so this 
organization of thought can go on. Then will come 
the organization of action as well. 

The point is not to let despair or impatience get the 
better of you. But at the same time, if our history since 
World War II shows anything, it’s that it will take a 
mighty organization of thought to get somewhere really 
new. This is not only organization of thought as in 
working people thinking their own thoughts and work- 
ing out where to go next, but also joined up with the 
organization of thought of that humanism of Marx, 
worked out for today’s struggles. Only with principles of 
that humanism and yes, an organizational place where 
it gets developed by live human beings involved in the 
struggles, can I imagine how we can get to a new way 
of working and living together. 


owed $3,000 an acre when you figured in depreciation of 
his equipment. And he didn’t even know he was in trou- 
ble! 

This isn’t just the farmer’s problem. It’s everybody’s 
battle — whether you work on a railroad, or in a pack- 
inghouse, or on a computer. Every man, woman, and 
child owes $9 a day just in interest on the national 
debt. It has to change. We’re now behind the labor un- 
ions. We can see we were in error believing they were 
responsible for the economic problems. Everybody in 
America has to work together to make the change. 

— Illinois farmer 

Worker unrest in 
Dominican Republic 



Dominicans harvesting sugar cane. 

Eighteen months into President Balaguer’s adminis- 
tration, the Dominican Republic has been rocked by 
ceaseless demonstrations, strikes, barricades and street 
battles between protesters, police and army troops, 
which as of mid-March had left five dead, scores 
wounded and many hundreds arrested. From the coun- 
tryside to countless cities and towns, there have been 
protests and sacking of public buildings centering on de- 
mands for lowering the impossibly-high cost of living. 

In February, a peasant strike spread to the whole 
community in the province of Maria Trinidad Sanchez, 
with riots and the cutting of high-power lines blacking 
out eight cities and large trees blockading the roads. 
The strike there opposed pollution created by the state 
gold mining corporation. 

P.0. changes for the worse 

Editor’s note: Reagan’s 1989 budget projects drastic re- 
ductions for spending on the U.S. Postal Service. Following 
are comments from a postal worker. 

Los Angeles, Cal. — All the workers are aware of 
the changes proposed for the Postal Service. The nature 
of the Postal Service is that it doesn’t have to follow 
the rules that other enterprises do. Now they are just 
going to be looking for excuses to let workers go. That’s 
what the bottom line is. We do not expect much help 
from the union. 

I started out a steady worker who did my job well. 
The supervisors try to sabotage workers they don’t like 
with their “help.” I told a supervisor I didn’t need his 
“help”; it was only to slow me down and make me look 
bad. I did not speak out before but now I do. I am will- 
ing to complain about the conditions here. . 

The sexual harassment of women happens all the 
time. "Attractive” women are given easier jobs, but 
they pay for that favoritism. They are sexually ha- 
rassed out loud, in front of everyone. Then there is 
an older woman who was put on a job of hauling 
50-70 pounds at a time. I guess she’s not considered 
attractive. 

Here at the Post Office we know what the reality is. 
Some people outside say, “Well, you get a good wage 
and good benefits.” But the conditions here could drive 
you mad if you let them. And now it’s going to get 
worse. — Woman postal worker 


Serfs & lords at Eckrich 

Chicago, III. — When the contract at Eckrich came 
up last time, the first thing that came out of United 
Food and Commercial Workers (UFCW) Local 100- A 
secretary-treasurer Walter Piotrowski’s mouth was that 
Eckrich had to stay competitive with other meatpack- 
ers. What he was saying was that if we didn’t let them 
have what they wanted, they would shut down this 
plant. 

We did get raises in the last contract, but we also 
have a three-year training period. That doesn’t make 
any sense. It’s not like we’re going to be doctors or 
something. Then the company does things like putting 
the “trainees” on the machines because they don’t have 
enough operators. The new people don’t get paid the 
rate for the job, but they have all that aggravation. 

They always say, "You don’t have to do it. You 
don’t have to work here; there’s the door.” But say 
you want to buy a house or something, which is al- 
most impossible. You have to get a mortgage, a 30- 
year mortgage. If you don’t pay a month or two on 
that mortgage, it’s gone. You have to stay at work if 
you don’t want to lose everything. 

You’re a slave. Even if you don’t like a job, you have 
to do it. If you’re not fortunate enough to get a better 
education or something, you’re stuck. To me it’s like in 
the Middle Ages when they had the serfs and the lords. 
The serfs didn’t have anything at all. We have cars and 
TVs, but it’s still the same to me. You’re still tied. You 
still have to eat. 

I think the people in the company know that. But 
why should we let the company run all over us? They 
wouldn’t be in business if it wasn’t for the worker. We 
can’t think that if we go on strike, that they’re just 
going to shut down and move out. If we think that way, 
then they’re going to always get their way. 

— Eckrich worker 

Ford’s sham profit sharing 

Editor’s note: The following letter was printed in the March 
12, 1988, Detroit Free Press. 

I have worked at the Ford Michigan Truck Plant for 
17 years. On Feb. 19, it was announced that I would re- 
ceive a $3,700 profit-sharing check. This has been a re- 
cord profit year for Ford. My plant has worked 10-hour 
days for the entire year. With lunch, preparation and 
driving, it is a 12 and sometimes 13-hour day. The mon- 
ey, $3,700, symbolizes how auto workers have traded 
their lives for dollars. 

Rather than getting caught up in the dollar figures 
and the smiling faces of my co-workers, responsible re- 
porting should note the following: 

* While Ford made record profits, there are now 43 
percent fewer Ford workers than there were 10 years 
ago. 

* In 1980, at the Michigan Truck Plant, there were 
2,800 hourly employees working two shifts. Today there 
are less than 1,200 workers on one shift. 

A rule of law under our economic system is when 
there is increased profit, there is increased poverty. To- 
day’s corporate profits and auto workers’ profit-sharing 
come at the expense of tens of thousands of our neigh- 
bors, friends and family members. 

Competition that once destroyed unknown people 
in faraway places now condemns our children to an 
insecure future. Rather than cheering the profits of 
Ford and its ability to compete, why don’t we face 
the truth? Competition is dangerous to our health 
and security. In the early 1980s, GM workers ignored 
the layoffs at Ford and Chrysler. Today, Ford work- 
ers laugh at GM workers who are not getting profit- 
sharing checks. Chrysler’s Jefferson Avenue assem- 
bly workers silently smile when Lee Iaccoca an- 
nounces the closing of the Kenosha plant. With the 
rhetoric of "my quality is better than your quality,” 
we have destroyed all union solidarity and our hu- 
man capacity to care for one another. 

Everyone wants to report optimistic moments and en- 
couraging economic news. Anyone can report about 
smiling faces and $3,700 checks. A serious news analysis 
and editorial comment should reflect the human con- 
cerns and the substance behind the shallow, short-term 
thinking of corporate rhetoric. — Ford worker 


Seniority: what does it mean today? 


Chicago, III. — I appreciated Felix Martin’s column, 
“GM/UAW Attack Seniority” (News & Letters, March 
1988), for showing how capitalism and the labor bu- 
reaucracy pit worker against worker, specifically at the 
General Motors plant in Van Nuys, Cal., where workers 
voted on alternative lay-off proposals. I could hear the 
anguish in the voice of the worker who said: “We have 
to choose between our family and the brother or sister 
who stand next to us on the line. This is pitting us 
against each other. We’re putting a razor to each oth- 
er’s throats.” 

At the same time, I disagree with the emphasis on 
preserving seniority rights. While seniority may be a 
right "...that workers have won over the many years 
through long, hard struggles on the picket lines,’’ it 
has also been a tool used to exclude Blacks and 
women, to oppose affirmative action and to maintain 
discriminatory employment practices. 1 wonder 
about the lower-seniority workers at GM-Van Nuys. 
Who are they? Are most of the Black, Latino and 
women workers in that group? 

Neither is seniority any protection against plant clos- 
ings. When the meat packing plant where I was working 
closed in 1983, throwing 600 people out of their jobs, a 
significant number of those workers were Black men in 


their 50s and 60s, who had labored for that company for 
25 or 30 years and knew no skill other than boning 
meat. Where would they find another job? Who would 
hire them? 

And what of the younger workers? In the three 
years that followed, 1 found two jobs and lost them 
both, one due to automation and the other to another 
plant closing. Do workers of my generation (I’m 35) 
and younger have, in this economy, even the possi- 
bility of working at one job for 20 or 30 years? 

Marx wrote in the Communist Manifesto: “The es- 
sential condition for the existence, and for the sway of 
the bourgeois class, is the formation and augmentation 
of capital; the condition for capital is wage-labor. Wage- 
labor rests exclusively on competition between the la- 
borers.” Felix Martin’s column pointed out that that 
competition is for our very survival— the ability to feed, 
clothe and house ourselves and our families. Yet it is 
precisely that competition — whether between older and 
younger workers in one plant like GM-Van Nuys, be- 
tween employed and unemployed, between workers at 
different plants within the same company or ind u str y, 
or between workers in the U.S. and those in other 
tries — that preserves this capitalist: s y st e m and, 
fine, threatens ouir' : 
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Israel moves further back to 
Begin’s reactionary beginnings 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Founder of Marxist-Humanism 

Editor’s note: Because of the current revolt and crisis in Is- 
rael/ Palestine, we are printing excerpts of Raya’s Jan. 5, 
1982 Political-Philosophic Letter originally titled “Begin’s 
Israel Moves Further and Further Backward to His Re- 
actionary Terrorist Beginnings”; it had the overline head- 
ing “Another Arab-Israeli Conflict, or Shift in Politics Be- 
tween the Two Nuclear Superpowers?” The full text of the 
letter is available from NAL and is in the Raya Dunayev- 
skaya Collection, microfilm, #7392-7401. 

January 5, 1982 

I. BEGIN REWRITES HISTORY 

No sooner was the world preoccupied with the count- 
er-revolution in Poland on Dec. 13, as the Polish rulers 
unleashed martial law against the Polish masses, fo- 
cused on Solidarity, than Menachem Begin leaped out 
of his hospital bed into his wheelchair plus limousine. 
In six short hours he rammed through the Knesset (the 
Israeli Parliament) the approval to annex the Israeli-oc- 
cupied Syrian territory — the Golan Heights, and bat- 
tered down what had been agreed to by all, including 
Israel — the UN Resolution 242. 

This is not the first time that Israel has taken advan- 
tage of the world’s preoccupation with an immediate 
counter-revolution to carry out its counter-revolution in 
the Middle East. In 1956, when Russian tanks had driv- 
en into Hungary to destroy that revolution,, the Israeli 
Army — with the connivance of British and French impe- 
rialisms — invaded Suez. The haste with which Begin, in 
1981, embarked on his headlong aim to “legitimize” the 
Israeli booty from the 1967 war skipped the six days 
that had intervened in 1956 between Russian tanks roll- 
ing into Hungary and Israel’s invasion of the Suez. 

Begin’s violent dash against time in 1981 was not a 
mere difference between six hours and six days. No, it 
was an undermining of any attempt by anyone, includ- 
ing its benefactor — U.S. imperalism — to pressure Israel 
to give up any of its war booty, come April when the 
return of Egypt’s Sinai is completed and serious talks 
on “self-rule” on the West Bank and Gaza Strip are to 
begin. The fact is that this did indeed throw everyone 
off balance. Thereupon the amateurish Reagan not only 
voted for the UN resolution which condemned Israel’s 
unilateral action,' declaring the annexation “null and 
void,” but suspended the “historic” Memorandum of 
Understanding between the U.S. and Israel for Strategic 
Cooperation... 

Begin’s vitriolic statement against Reagan makes it 
altogether too tempting to dismiss it, as if it were some- 
thing off the top of his head due to extreme “provoca- 
tion” at Reagan’s suspension of the Memorandum of 
Understanding. Nothing, however, could be further from 
the truth. The fevered rhetoric, like the helter-skelter 
appearance of the rush to annex the Golan Heights, was 
not “provoked.” Nor did it suddenly issue off the top of 
Begin’s head. It was a calculated, premeditated, and 
long-ago planned act. How long ago? More importantly, 
how far backward does Begin intend taking Israel to its 
pre-Israel founding? 

At that time — in the 1940s — Begin worked, not so 
much against British, much less U.S. imperialism he has 
since followed, as against the Jewish masses, whether 
they were fighting for a socialist republic of Arabs 
and Jews, or Zionists, who were anxious to establish a 
homeland for the Jews in a part of Palestine. Begin’s 
reactionary, fanatic ideology for “Eretz Israel” (Land 
of Israel), as biblically interpreted by him, continued to 
terrorize those Jews. Because that is the issue, we must 
probe deeper into that Dec. 20 statement read to U.S. 
Ambassador Samuel W. Lewis.... 

Begin rolls history back 3,700 years, to situate his act, 
in general, at the beginning of Jewish history. He then 
creates still another amalgam, raising his imperialist 
annexation of the Golan Heights to the stratospheric 
level of “not rescinding faith” during the Inquisition, 
while likening any opposition to his policies to. the anti- 
Semitism prevalent then... 

Higher still is his specific ideology of the 1940s. There 
the rewriting of history was clearly not so much against 
U.S. or British imperialism, as against the Jewish peo- 
ple who escaped the Holocaust. The diversity of the 
views of those masses, ranging from wanting a secular 
state to a socialist republic, and including the various 
tendencies within the Zionists, so that a leader like Ben 
Gurion did want and did establish a theocratic state, 
were focused at the time on one thing, and one thing 
only — the UN Resolution that would recognize a part of 
Palestine as the State of Israel. 

When the UN was debating the right for the estab- 
lishment of Israel, all the Jews in Palestine were for the 
acceptance of a part of Palestine as the State of Israel. 
Whereupon that reactionary underground terrorist, Me- 
nachem Begin, as head of the Irgun, together with the 
Stern Gang, bombed the King David Hotel without any 
regard as to which Jews would be killed, and with but 
one aim, and that was to undermine this move. Ben 
Gurion and the other leaders of the movement worked 
hard to not only disassociate themselves from these 
gangs but finally to convince the UN that indeed a ma- 
jority of Jews would accept the UN recognition of the 
territory they would assign to Israel. 

[I was in Paris and London in 1947 when I met quite 
a few German Jews who had escaped the Holocaust, 
were happy to reach Palestine, only to find conditions 
there — both the hostility of Arabs and of religious Zion- 
ists— unbearable. The stories they 'told were not only 


about the bombing of the King David Hotel, but Irgun 
terrorist acts against individual Jews who were strug- 
gling to found a socialist republic, as well as pressures 
exerted also against moderate Zionists — and the young 
left Polazionists — for attempting to work also with the 
Arabs, pressures which were unbelievable. It isn’t that 
either the Arabs accepted those Jews who were trying 
to establish a secular state for Jews and Arabs, or that 
the religious Jews accepted them. Walking around with 
a Bible in their hands, the religious Zionists were speak- 
ing of “Eretz Israel,” not as the reality showed Pales- 
tine to be, a land where Arabs lived. Instead, they 
spoke of it as if it were “assigned to the Jews by God.” 
Since the comrades found it impossible to work for a 
socialist republic, or even for a secular state, they were 
driven to become exiles again, this time from Israel.] 
Here, however, is how Begin is rewriting history: “In 
1946 an English general named Barker lived in this 
house. Now I live here. When we fought him, you called 
that terrorism.” It wasn’t Reagan who called the Irgun 
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and Stem Gang terrorists. The Jews of Palestine 
called them that. It is they who suffered from those 
terrorist acts. 

Lies never bothered Begin, and he certainly isn’t let- 
ting them stand in his way when he is attempting, at 
one and the same time, to create a new myth of his 
past and to transform that reactionary ideology into 
present state policy of the State of Israel... 

Even now it must be stressed that Begin does not 
represent the majority of the Israelis. His party is a mi- 
nority, and the unholy alliance with the religious 
groups, which gives it a majority in the Parliament, 
does not make it a majority. Quite the contrary. Not 
only are there a great diversity of Jewish views in Isra- 
el, and a mass peace movement, but even Zionists are 
emigrating from Israel as they find the religious fanati- 
cism unbearable... 

H. FOCUS: COUNTER-REVOLUTION/ 
REVOLUTION 

No doubt what Begin saw in the AWACs sale was so 
great a tilt towards Saudi Arabia that it assumed the 
form of a global shift in U.S. policy. That that had an 
element of truth in it was clear from the fact that U.S. 
imperialism had indeed other interests in the Middle 
East than defense of Israel “in and for itself.” What is 
pivotal for U.S. imperialism is, first, the struggle with 
Russia for single monopoly control of the world and, 
above that, opposition to revolution... 

No doubt, there will be some modification of Begin’s 
statement [of Dec. 20 to Ambassador Lewis] and a 
much greater retreat on the part of Reagan so that 
once again some deal or double cross can be worked out 
as to Israel’s predominance in the Middle East. But 
that is hardly the question for Marxist- Humanists. 
What is the issue is that, on one side, with the 1979 
revolution in Iran, the whole Middle Eastern question 
turned from one totally immersed in the Arab-Israeli 
conflict and, of course, Oil, to that of revolution. With 
the current counter-revolutionary turn in Iran, however, 
what we saw arising everywhere is national fanaticism 
instead of national liberation, and that so-called “funda- 
mentalism” was further tainted with religious bigotry. 
Whether it’s Khomeini’s Shi’ite religion, or Begin’s un- 
holy alliance with the Rabbinate (not to mention his 
praise of Falwell and by Falwell); whether it’s Reagan 
leaning on Falwell’s Moral Majority, or the Catholic 
Church in Poland — all of these manifestations of the 
sudden “rebirth” of religion are signs of the degeneracy 
of the capitalist imperialist nuclear stage of world devel- 
opment. It is putting a question mark over the very sur- 
vival of civilization as we have known it. 

Take the question of the Iranian Revolution at its 
present counter-revolutionary turn. The 1979 Revolution 
which first appeared as the breath of fresh air was so 
not only because it threw out the exploitative, corrupt 
Shah without separating U.S. imperialism from his to- 
talitarian rule. It also meant, and that above all, that a 
totally new phehomemon was bom in the Middle East. 
Where it had heretofore' been first, Oil, and then Arab- 
Israeli conflict, and once again, Oil, it was now revolu- 
tion, and not only for Iran but the whole of the Middle 
East. 

In 1979 the revolution was the determinant (and 
Women’s Liberation was integral to it). The imperialists 
were totally shaken up in "the Arab kingdoms as well, 
especially when the Mosque in Mecca was occupied. 
Clearly, because the Shi’ites were the underprivileged, 
the' poor, the masses, religion itself was 'mistakenly 


disregarded by the Left, as if it were simply a subordi- 
nate matter that would soon be overcome by the revo- 
lutionary drive itself. 

Instead, it was religion in its most retrogressive, fun- 
damentalist form, with the Imam, the Ayatollah Kho- 
meini, at the head, who conquered total power, turned 
to destroying the revolution, and, far from becoming a 
beacon light for the whole Middle East, has become one 
more prop in the U.S.-Russia rivalry for single world 
domination. 

* * * 


Ever since Egypt’s nationalization of the Suez Canal, 
we have focused on the contradictions in nationalisms. 
Thus, though in 1948 we were for the establishment of 
Israel and have continued to be for its right to exist, we 
most sharply opposed Israel’s invasion of the Suez. As 
News & Letters expressed it in its lead article, Jan. 8, 
1957, “Preparation for War?,” we stressed that the 
struggle now must be not only against the major impe- 
rialists, but that “not much more can be said for the Is- 
raeli government. Internally, despite all the publicized 
democratic institutions, the prominence of union leaders 
in the government, the social reforms and the overpubl- 
icized social experiments in collectives, Israel is a sick 
society. It is rick not primarily because of outside fac- 
tors, but its basic economy is established on the capital- 
ist principle of growth: demanding ever more sweat and 
production from its workers in return for less.”... 

Indubitably, the greatest enemy is at home, always at 
home. That is why the class struggle is so decisive. Ex- 
tended, that is what revolution is. Because that is hard- 
ly the goal of world imperialism, beginning and ending 
with the two nuclear titans— the U.S. and Russia — it is 
trying to make the unthinkable — nuclear war — thinka- 
ble. There can be no resolution to any of these conflicts 
other than by a total social revolution. 



Palestine’s ongoing revolt 


Los Angeles, Cal. — The Palestinian uprising has 
now been ongoing for 100 days. It has established more 
in 100 days than we have accomplished in the 21 years 
since Israel occupied the West Bank and Gaza strip in 
1967. But 100 people have died in these 100 days. That 
is the official figure. We believe that more than 350 
people have been killed. 

At the start of the uprising, we didn’t think it would 
last. But every day, it keeps going up and up. In March 
200 Arab policemen resigned. Now there is more and 
more pressure being put on the occupying forces. 

The uprising has changed everything. The Pales- 
tinian people are more full of hope than ever before. 
It is a real revolution: the whole population is in- 
volved, workers and students, Christians and Mus- 
lims together. Palestinian women are playing a 
great part, not just behind the lines but out in front. 
On International Women’s Day it was the women 
and girls who protested and not the men and boys. I 
think this is new for the Arab world. 

The uprising will not stop until we get a Palestinian 
state. The Palestinian youth have a slogan: “We’re all 
behind the PLO. 'If Arafat says ‘Go on,’ we’ll go on. If 
Arafat says ‘Stop,’ we’ll throw him in the mud.” The 
people know what they want. They won’t let anyone be- 
tray them or make a bargain behind their backs out of 
their great uprising. 

Some Israelis themselves are starting to see that 
the occupation cannot last forever. One hundred 
x thousand demonstrated in Israel against it. On 
March 20, I attended a rally here in Los Angeles. 
There were about 900 people. The Palestinian and 
Israeli flags were both together on the platform. 
This was the first time in my life I ever saw this, or 
ever believed we could live together in two states 
side by side, or in one state together. 

I never thought like this before. When you grow up in 
a Palestinian refugee camp, you are filled with anger 
and hate. I cannot describe how horrible the conditions 
are; a description is not the same as living that hungry, 
desperate reality. But for the Palestinians and the Jews 
to both have a state — that is the only solution that can 
end the bloodshed in the Middle East. Otherwise it will 
go on for ever; and ever. 

— Palestinian youth 
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Protests against U.S. troops in Honduras 


Bay Area: mass arrests 

San Francisco, Cal. — Almost immediately as the 
news spread of Reagan’s sending troops to the Nicara- 
guan border on March 17, nearly 1,000 people gathered 
at the Federal Building, stopped traffic and knocked 
over police barricades. Many in traffic honked their ap- 
proval, reflecting the intense feeling of the demon- 
strators that there is no business as usual when it 
comes to war. Nearly every day since, people returned 
to skirmish nonviolently with police. By Monday, 
March 22, 465 people were arrested. 

The demonstrations triggered actions by other groups. 
On the following Tuesday evening, 2,000 in a coalition 
led by gays and lesbians marched through the city 
chanting , “We’re dykes and faggots and we’re here to 
say, ‘Down with the Contras and the CIA.’ ” At the air- 
port, wives of soldiers being sent to Honduras chanted, 
“Don’t fight Nicaraguans! They are our friends!” The 
authorities were on the defensive all week, not because 
they weren’t brutal in beating and attacking demon- 
strators but because the anger and the focus was on a 
question a lot bigger than the local police. 

On Wednesday a rally of 400 students on Berkeley 
campus marched on the ROTC building, reading an ev- 
iction notice like the one local officials used to remove a 
group of homeless squatting in a vacant building. Police 
attacked egg-throwing students with billy clubs. The 
march then poured into Sproul Hall for a sit-in. Twen- 
ty-three were forcibly removed by the police as hun- 
dreds regrouped on the outside steps to march through 
Berkeley streets. — Demonstrator 

Chicago: clash of ideas 

Chicago, III. — I was one of 50 people who were ar- 
rested March 18 in the demonstration of over 500 pro- 
testing the Honduran air strike on Nicaragua and Reag- 
an’s sending of 3,500 U.S. troops to Honduras. The 
Pledge of Resistance organized the demonstration but 
many of the other groups who work in solidarity with 
the people of Central America also participated. The 
demonstration was successful since it expressed massive 
outrage at U.S. foreign policy in Central America. How- 
ever the demonstration was also a failure, since we 
didn’t get to disrupt the workings of the city for any ex- 
tensive period of time. 

In jail we had considerable time to ponder the rea- 
sons for this failure. First, the Pledge underestimated 
the number of potential demonstrators. But the po- 
lice did not, for they came out in full force. I believe 
their preparation shows how the bourgeoisie under- 
stands the objective conditions better than some left- 
ists- Although we still outnumbered the police five to 
one, they managed to keep us from disrupting traffic. 
But the day before, demonstrators in Minneapolis 
had tied up traffic for more than four hours. 

Second, many of us were surprised that the cops were 
so hostile. Some suggested that the police force has 
worsened since Harold Washington’s death. Others felt 
that the police wanted to exercise their authority. Still 
others felt that the cops simply side with Reagan’s poli- 
cies in Central America. I believe that irrespective of 
who is the mayor or the cops’ beliefs, we must remem- 
ber that they are paid to maintain “order,” to maintain 
the domestic policies of the U.S. — they are always the 
enemy. 

Last, many of us were unsure why Reagan sent the 
troops and why he maneuvered the air strike. All 
agreed that U.S. imperialism in Central America has es- 
calated — but we were unclear about the full meaning of 
the escalation. I’ve decided that Reagan wants to con- 
vince Congress that they had better support contra aid 
or well have to send American boys down there to 
“stop the commies.” 

After I was released from jail, 18 hours later, one 
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Chicago protest against U.S. troops in Honduras 


scene from the demonstration kept replaying in my 
mind. In response to the cops’ hostility many began to 
shout “the whole world is watching” in reference to the 
cops’ infamous brutalities on demonstrators outside the 
Democratic National Convention in 1968. The sixties 
had come full circle in that moment. However, I’ve 
asked myself, will the "Movement” of 1988 suffer the 
failures of the sixties? Remember that many groups 
supported the Arias Peace Plan and failed to realize 
that it put more burdens on the Sandinistas and that 
it gave the contras a political space within Nicara- 
gua. Remember that several groups supported the 
Democrats’ contra aid package, believing that some 
form of contra aid would be passed eventually, and 
that this package was a lesser evil. Not only is this 
in direct contradiction with the goal of our move- 
ment but it also is a betrayal of our Central Ameri- 
can brothers and sisters. 

I appeal to my companeros: We must not look for 
shortcuts to peace in Central America. We must have a 
better understanding of the objective conditions. We 
must have better organization. — Jeffery Wright 

New York City rally 

New York, N. Y. — Two thousand angry New 
Yorkers protested Reagan’s sending troops to Honduras 
to threaten the Nicaraguan Revolution, at a demon- 
stration March 18. We rallied at the Times Square 
Army recruiting station and marched across 42nd Street 
toward the U.N. just as the Times Square news sign 


flashed, “Scores arresed as thousands protest across' 
country.” 

The liveliest people in the crowd were high school 
students from SOS Racism. One group’s sign read, 
“Stop the Ideology of Violence,” while others called for 
the money spent on war to be spent instead to fight 
AIDS or build housing. 

The rally at Times Square was marred by a speaker 
who wanted us to rally in support of General Noriega of 
Panama. Fights broke out with the police when they 
tried to prevent the march from reaching the U.N. 

— New York Marxist-Humanists 


Twilight of capitalism 

by Peter Mallory 

The government’s $1 billion bailout of First Republic- 
bank of Texas shows what a crisis the U.S. economy is 
in. First Republicbank is not alone: it is a rare event to 
discover a company these, days that has not changed its 
name, been taken over or amalgamated with another. 
Behind these financial manipulations lie the concealed 
failures of hundreds of small companies. The banks 
alone that have failed number into the hundreds, cov- 
ered up by the FDIC, with the government bailing out 
these bankruptcies. 

The national budget for the next year has been set at 
$1.1 trillion; the Reagan years have squandered more 
money than all other administrations before it com- 
bined. Yet Reagan is but the symbol of a capitalist sys- 
tem that is out of control and headed to bankruptcy. 
The U.S. debt is now greater than all of the combined 
Latin American countries. 

Every week the U.S. government borrows billions of 
dollars, largely from Japan. We pay over $70 billion per 
year just in interest on the debt, and every month the 
trade deficit increases at a rate of $8-10 billion. Japa- 
nese bashing or protective trade bills do nothing, since 
most imports are from American companies who moved 
their plants to foreign soil to undercut American labor. 

The very statistical basis on which we judge the 
health of the economy has become altered and distort- 
ed. The Dow Jones Industrial Average which we once 
looked at to gauge the strength of the industrial system 
now includes McDonald’s hamburgers. The Gross Na- 
tional Product figures which formerly were an indica- 
tion of how much consumer goods were being produced 
now includes everything the military buys — guns, 
planes, tanks and battleships — and indicates nothing. 

When the hoopla and voting is over after the 1988 
elections, the U.S. will have a new President, but noth- 
ing fundamental in the American economy will have 
changed. It will be a relief to get rid of Reagan and his 
rotten gang, but there is little hope that the new gang 
will be any better. 
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CRISIS IN BLACK REALITY/BUCK THOUGHT 


The “Crisis in Black Reality/Black 
Thought” (March N&L) is an urgent 
problem here. A number of things have 
combined to create a sense of life in 
Detroit as the “gradual crumbling to 
pieces” Hegel described. There is an 
eerie feeling of unreality more and more 
in the neighborhoods where the “totter- 
ing to fall” and “crumbling to pieces” is 
literal. Despite Mayor Young’s much 
touted war on “crack,” it is pretty much 
business as usual — crack houses go back 
into business or new ones spring up in 
vacant homes. In this context two 
neighbors on a block openly admitted 
burning down a house. They collected 
$10-$15 from block club members to 
purchase gasoline. They face $20,000 
fines and prison terms, but everyone I 
talked to applauds their action. 

The economic opportunities here are 
limited to fast food jobs or selling your 
foodstamps. And yet, there is the mili- 
tancy of the Northwest Airlines flight 
attendants and the Chrysler workers... 

Distressed 

Detroit 

♦ * * 

Hie Black Dimension is not an “en- 
clave” about which only Blacks need be 
concerned. It is the problem of the un- 
finished American revolution. The pol- 
lution of ideas in the decade of Reagan- 
ism is within Black America also. Lou 
Turner’s analysis of Harold Cruse 
(March N&L) shows the material base 
of Cruse’s ideology. Cruse’s point, 
stripped of its pretensions, is that 
Blacks need to start out as small shop- 
keepers. Marxist- Humanism established 
the notion of “Black masses as van- 
guard” — the masses, not the self-ap- 
pointed elite. Most Black intellectuals 
don’t want anything to do with that 
idea. 

Black writer 
Berkeley, Cal. 

* * * 

Over seven years Reaganism has real- 
ly changed the ground rules, changing 
even the way the Left thinks. The 
Democratic primary has a lot of action 
now, people out for Jackson. I went to 
a “Run, Jesse, Run” video, but I felt it 
was still a- continuation of Reaganism 
because Jackson is out to attract mid- 
dle-class whites by saying he’s for 
“keeping America strong,” and he didn’t 
really touch on militarism. 

Hospital worker 

Oakland, Cal. 

* * * 

The Black struggle was here in this 
country’s struggle to be a country, then 
counter-revolution rode in and let the 
slave masters rule us, helped by the in- 
tellectual bootlickers. Marx discovered 
the roots of the struggle. Only after 
Black slaves won freedom was white la- 
bor able to struggle for the 8-hour day. 

I To me. Black History Month means the 
I whole history of this country. 

White worker 

Downey, Cal. 

* * * 

Lou Turner says that “what the ex- 
hilaration of having elected Chicago’s 
first Black mayor relegated to the back- 
ground is the deep structural crisis in 
the Black community, a crisis that 
Black political reform did more to ob- 
scure than to change.” If you change 
the name of the polititian to Jesse 
1 Jackson, isn’t that what the excitement 
about his campaing is doing — obscur- 
ing the real crisis in the Black commu- 
nity? 

Black student 
Michigan 

* # * 

I read through all of Lou Turner’s 
“Essay Article” in the March N&L, but 
now that I sit and think about his ideas 
again, I wonder why the hell I bothered 
to go past the first few paragraphs. Be- 
cause it’s there in the third paragraph 
that he says, “Two facts of Black 
tife...illuminate its utter degradation to- 
day — the rates of Black imprisonment 
and Black infant mortality.” One fact of 
Black life that I am aware of is that 
every Black person alive (regardless of 
age) has already been told the statistics, 
just as every single one of us, Black, 
white, brown or yellow, has been told 
that Blacks suffer through a degraded, 
supressed, lower-class existence. 

Why would one continue to read the 
next 25 paragraphs of this huge article 
when it is so clear from the start that 
Mr. Turner writes like all the rest of 
the Left who try to inspire the masses 
to revolutionary action by telling them 


how pathetic their lives are as a class 
compared to other classes? 

Mitch F. 

Los Angeles 

* * * 

Lou Turner, the N&L “Black World” 
columnist, came to speak for “S.O.S. 
Racism” and the Black Alliance Club 
coalition meeting at LaGuardia High 
School. Feb. 24. It was very important, 
not only because of what he had to say, 
but because the two groups had their 
first meeting together, which hopefully 
will grow to be a helpful and productive 
friendship between two groups who 
have the same goal, and could get to- 
gether and think. 

Lou was received very well. His clear 
and easily understood way of explaining 
complex ideas put everyone at ease. 
Lou’s stressing the importance of his- 
tory and international consciousness has 
put S.O.S. into a new stage. We have 
now planned historical discussions for 
meetings and we think it will help us 
understand what to do about what’s 
happening around us. 

LaGuardia H.S. activist 
Manhattan, NY 

LABOR 
STRUGGLES: 
IN THE 
U.S.... 

My hat’s off to Bob McGuire! His ar- 
ticle, “Workers battle Reaganism, com- 
panies, union bureaucrats” (March 
N&L), gave me a much needed breath 
of fresh air. Bob’s story is what we at 
P-9 have been shouting about for three 
years now. It all becomes worthwhile 
with an article like this. It is the truth, 
produced in a good paper, read by peo- 
ple who understand. Thanks, N&L. 

Original P-9 Hormel striker 
Austin, Minn. 

* * * 

When my dad passed away his funer- 
al was a circus. Everyone was worried 
about what material things he had left 
and to whom. What I felt he left me 
was a lot of memories of physical strug- 
gles, financial struggles — and pride that 
he braved them all. He was a coal min- 
er and later a steel worker and he 
helped a lot of people get what they 
have today. But I feel it may be in vain 
because workers today can’t seem to get 
it together. We need to let all the un- 
ions get the message that they are sup- 
posed to represent us, not the corpora- 
tions. Or we should form new unions. 
Companies like GM can have plants 
anywhere they please but all the work- 
ers should belong to and contribute to 
the union. That way the companies 
can’t use people’s bodies and replace 
them so easily. 

Working woman 
Oklahoma 

Bob McGuire’s article in the March 
N&L discussed the strike at Interna- 
tional Paper Co., and the fact that 
workers in different locals of the United 
Paperworkers International Union 
(UPIU) assessed themselves $10/month 
to help the strikers, I am a member of 
the UPIU, and at my plant I regret to 
say that we voted against assessing 
ourselves $10/month for the strikers. 

We do support the strikers’ effort 
morally — but financially, we haven’t 
had a raise in over four years, while the 
union leadership increases our dues 
without any increase in representation 
for the membership. Even job classifica- 
tions have deteriorated, as in one work- 
er doing the work of two with no more 
pay. 

We need a new form of workers’ or- 
ganization, one that crosses national 
and international boundaries, that 
unites workers as human beings with 
ideas, not machines of profit for the 
company or the union bureaucrats. 

Black worker 
California 

* * * 

One of the many things I like about 
N&L is that the paper allows me to 
read what issues are being raised and 
what struggles are going on worldwide. 
But I am also concerned about why 
things happen and where things are 
headed. 

Take Felix Martin’s article, 
“GM/UAW Attack Seniority,” (March 
N&L) which I liked. As I read the arti- 


cle, I thought: Why has the U AW lead- 
ership degenerated to the point of be- 
traying the rank-and-file? What are un- 
ions (as we have known them so far) 
changing into? What kind of organiza- 
tion can better reflect the ’ will and 
needs of working people? 

Economics teacher 
Detroit 


... IN BRITAIN 

The Tory cuts in the National Health 
Service are starting to have horrific ef- 
fects which have grabbed the public’s 
eye. There are stories of children wait- 
ing months for emergency surgery, of 
hospitals serving vast areas with only a 
few intensive care beds, of patients hav- 
ing to travel from the Midlands to Lon- 
don to get heart surgery. The class na- 
ture of the cuts is obvious now. Thatch- 
er has had to back down from some of 
her proposals. 

But the strike actions of the nurses 
you reported have met with silence or 
condemnation from their union leader- 
ship, some of whom have been promot- 
ing a “new realism” policy (with “no 
strike” pledges) since the defeat of the 
miners strike in 1985. 

British observer 
in the U.S. 


... AND IN RUSSIA 

Conditions in Russia are worse than 
nine years ago. I just got back from a 
trip to Leningrad and there is nothing 
to eat except potatoes and herring. Milk 
products are only available in the morn- 
ing, so working people can’t buy them. 
My friends are angry and depressed. I 
asked: Why? You have “perestroika”. 
They said, only you Americans think 
that’s something good. 

Russian exile 
Chicago 


• HAITI-PROGRES 

Haiti-Progres is read throughout 
that country’s diaspora and in the re- 
motest comers of the countryside. It 
provides a forum for progressive and 
radical critics of the Duvalierist mili- 
tary junta that still holds power, de- 
spite the recently installed civilian fa- 
cade. The recent political crises in 
Haiti have brought on economic crises 
now threatening us. Our correspond- 
ents have been arrested and harassed, 
some of our offices in Haiti sacked and 
our paper distribution there sabotaged. 
All this has put us in dire financial 
straits. We appeal to the readership of 
News & Letters for help with dona- 
tions of any size to Haiti-Progres, 
1398 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
11210. 

Georges Honorat for 
Haiti-Progres 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SOLIDARITY MOVEMENTS 
NEEDED WORLD-WIDE 

The day after Reagan sent the troops 
into Honduras, we were demonstrating 
in protest on a busy comer in Beverly 
Hills (Asst. Sec. of State for Inter- 
American Affairs Elliott Abrams was 
speaking at a hotel there). The support 
we got from passing cars was tremen- 
dous! 

I think the resistance to what Reagan 
is doing in Central America is strong. I 
saw on TV where one of the wives of a 
soldier sent to Honduras said, “We 
don’t want another Vietnam.” We are 
going into this period of history not so 
brainwashed as people were at the start 
of the Vietnam War, 25 years ago. 

Protester 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I heard Noam Chomsky speak at 
Northwestern University, where 1,000 
people showed up. Chomsky had an elo- 
quent phrase in his speech, describing 
U.S. press coverage of Central America 
as “voluntary totalitarianism.” But I 
was surprised to see how far to the 
right Chomsky has moved. He asked 
everyone to work for the Democratic 
Party, and called the vote in Congress 
against contra aid, the “historic turning 
point” of the movement. 

Solidarity activist 
Chicago 

* * * 

There were several demonstrations 
nationwide in response to Reagan’s 
sending 3,500 more troops , to Honduras, 




and his maneuvering to have the Hon- 
duran' air force bomb Nicaragua. How- 
ever, there were no major demon- 
strations in the U.S. when South Africa 
banned all opposition groups two weeks 
before. This silence suggests to me that 
the Left in this country has too narrow 
a focus, is too “topical.” We must main- 
tain an internationalist perspective and 
fight imperialism wherever it is. 

Black student 
Chicago 

* * * 

In March, the first issue of a radical 
student paper, Mush!, has appeared, 
published at Northern Illinois Univ. by 
the John Lennon Society. The first is- 
sue was published on the 20th anniver- 
sary of the founding of another alterna- 
tive paper on the campus, in 1968. 
Mush! #1 contains articles on South 
Africa support work, the Sexual Assault 
Task Force, organizing efforts against 
racism on campus, and a discussion of 
Nicaragua and Afghanistan around the 
theme “Oppose both U.S. and Soviet 
Aggression.” Mush! can be contacted at 
519 Leonard Ave., DeKalb, IL 60115. 

NIU student 
DeKalb, 111. 


I wanted to comment on the Detroit 
reader who wrote on the film, “Shaka 
Zulu” (March N&L). Whatever is said 
about Shaka, the first King and creator 
of the Zulu nation, it must be realized 
that the history of Shaka was written 
by missionaries, some of whom deliber- 
ately created a barbaric figure for their 
British audiences. 

Historians are divided over their in- 
terpretation of Shaka, yet what can’t be 
disputed is that the British suffered 
massive military defeats at the hands of 
the Zulus. Even after the incorporation 
of many Zulu chiefs into the colonial 
system and a bloody civil war between 
collaborators and non-collaborators, Zu- 
lus resisted new taxes imposed by the 
British in 1906. And only after 3,000 
Zulus were killed was the guerrilla cam- 
paign of Bambata destroyed. 

Fred Shelley 
New York 

WE ARE 
SPARKS’ 

The article on the Women’s Libera- 
tion conference in India hit me hard, 
especially the first line: “We Indian 
women are not flowers, we are sparks. 
Whoever clashes against us will be bro- 
ken into pieces.” That’s a very power- 
ful, very serious line. It says to me 
what a real woman is about. 



Black man 
California 


VIEWS OF OUR READERS 

I was interested to find out more 
about you when I heard the term 
“Marxist-Humanists.” I have been inter- 
ested in Marx for a long time — what he 
wrote on labor — but within the Ameri- 
can Indian movement there is dispute 
whether Marx had anything to say to 
our situation. I was never satisfied with 
the manifestations of Communism and 
Marxism I saw in the world, but have 
continued to search for a philosophical 
understanding of politics and economics 
in America, for Indians, and for all hu- 
man beings. I have read some of the 
N&L Memorial issue to Raya Dunayev- 
skaya; I am impressed by her view of 
people, history, and revolution. 

American Indian reader 
California 

* * * 

I appreciate N&L, because it’s really 
nice to see something not so main- 
stream, and not geared down to a 
fourth-grade level. In N&L I read about 
some things that never make it into the 
daily paper at all. 

Subscriber 
Newbury Park, Cal. 

* * * 

Many thanks for all your efforts in 
keeping humanism alive in the world. 
Please accept my enclosed check which 
is given with sincere appreciation and 
respect. 

Subscriber 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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STATE-CAPITALIST LIFE 

I recently read some school textbooks 
rom the Soviet Union, for ninth and 
,enth graders. 'They’re like the opposite 
side of the coin of our textbooks, Soviet 
propaganda instead of the U.S. From 
vhat I’ve read of Marx, I see little 
correlation between what Marx wrote 
md what’s in Russia today, though the 
Russians glorify Marx for propaganda 
purposes. Socialism is so attractive to 
my underdeveloped country that the 
Russians want to capitalize on that to 
claim socialism and Marx as their own. 

Student 

California 

* * * 

In Yugoslavia, when the Communists 
came in, we were promised everything; 
here would be no more rich, no more 
poor. But it is nothing like that. Fifty 
percent of the young people leave at 
lome time, because there are no jobs, 
10 opportunity. I waited three years for 
i job, then got only temporary work, 
md decided I had to leave. 

Worker 
New York City 


PEACE 

NOW! 

IN THE 

MIDDLE EAST 


Following the 100,000-strong Peace 
slow protest in Israel itself on March 
L2, 400 “Friends of Peace Now” rallied 
n Los Angeles March 13. The most 
passionate speaker was feminist Betty 
i'riedan. She said that what had given 
ler both passion and sensitivity for the 
pppression of women was her experi- 
ences of anti-Semitism, growing up as a 
fewish child. She said, “That is what 
eads me here today, to speak against 
he occupation. I am speaking out as a 
roman, as a Jew, and as a fighter for 
ustice.” 

A large crowd of counter-demon- 
trators, including Orthodox Jews and 
he right-win® Jewish Defense League 
JDL) marched into the rally area, and 
•egan a disruptive shouting and heck- 
ing of the speakers. The JDL presence 
ras a harsh reminder of how fascism 
an wear Jewish clothes. 

Michelle Landau 
Los Angeles 



The commemorative meeting here in 
Los Angeles was well organized and 
fairly well attended. What impressed 
me particularly about the participants 
was that for the most part they were 
what you would call worker-intellectu- 
als. In a sense it was an underlying fact 
of the meeting reflected also in the per- 
sonnel of News and Letters and the or- 
ganization generally. I know it was im- 
portant to Raya to realize on her own 
home territory in microcosm what has 
always been the dream of the Marxist 
movement, a society where there is no 
longer the separation between brain and 
brawn. 

As we know, the intellectual leaders 
of the working class beginning with 
Marx himself envisioned such a future 
society. At the same time they worked 
to help develop the worker-intellectual 
types in the working class movement 
through encouragement of study, self- 
confidence, and teaching. 

This was a theme that was expressed 
by the participants in one manner or 
another at the commemorative meeting. 
It is natural that this should be so for a 
movement that demands and encour- 
ages us to be philosphers. 

Mark Sharron 
Santa Monica, Cal. 
* * * 

Raya’s writings in every issue have 
been the most important part of that is- 
sue, but in the March N&L, her voice 
sings! And she is singing, not alone be- 
cause we hear her speaking, but be- 
cause the rest of the issue measures up 
so grandly. Bob McGuire’s article on la- 
bor searched for what could portend 
new beginnings, and shows it beautifully 
along with a sense of past history, as 
well as the present state of labor, and 
the bureaucracy. The forces and reason 
of revolution are so present both in 
their own voices and in what is happen- 
ing to them... 

Angela Terrano 
New York City 

* * * 

N&L should be commended for pub- 
lishing Raya Dunayevskaya’s 1986 letter 
to George Armstrong Kelly on her “new 
perceptions of Lenin- and Hegel” 
(March N&L). It is certainly not an 
easy letter to read. But I can’t think of 
any other paper in the Marxist move- 
ment that would publish a study on Le- 
nin’s Philosophic Notebooks, and on 
the differences between Hegel’s Science 
of Logic and his Encyclopedia Logic. 
At the most, they would publish it in a 


separate “theoretical journal,” never to 
be seen and discussed by the rank-and- 
file, by workers. 

New reader 
Illinois 

* * * 

Today I stopped by the newstand on 
42nd Street that sells our newspaper 
and other literature. The man who has 
worked at the newstand for as long as I 
can remember said he was very happy 
to be able to talk to someone from the 
organization, because he had been 
t hinking about Raya and about us. 

He told me, “I knew Raya for many 
years, and I know it must be very diffi- 
cult for all of you. I have all the papers 
of all the groups here. None of them 
write on the serious, important ques- 
tions the way Raya did. None of those 
newspapers features a thinker with the 
stature of Raya, and I mean revolution- 
ary stature, not establishment stature. 
I’m very glad the paper is still coming 
out — that you’re not falling apart, and 
that you’re going to go on with her ide- 
as.” 

Rachel Stevens 
New York City 


The Feb. 25 Commemorative meeting 
in Los Angeles for Raya Dunayevskaya 
demonstrated the development of Marx- 
ist-Humanism and the importance of 
the challenge to work out the dialectics 
of organization and philosophy. The dis- 
plays at the meeting — whether the Ar- 
chives display, the “Talking to Myself’ 
documents from Raya’s last, unfinished 
writings, or the News & Letters litera- 
ture table — allowed us to visualize the 
foundation and development of these 
ideas. 

The speakers who came forward also 
held that challenge to be their main fo- 
cus. Current events, from Reagan’s re- 
gression in the U.S., to the Palestinian 
uprising, to failed revolutions in such 
diverse places as Grenada and Burkina 
Faso, point to the undeniable need to 
expand our consiousness of the Idea. 

New reader 
San Diego, Cal. 

* * * 

Raya’s death is a severe blow. We are 
all just passing through life, but only a 
select few leave so much behind. The 
organization she and others began will 
continue to grow and expand. The cali- 
ber of those drawn to Marxist-Humant 
ist thought will ensure such progress. 
When I think of Raya it is to recall a 


vibrant, living personality, an incisive 
intellect, a warm and caring friend I 
will miss. It would be greatly appreciat- 
ed if you would send me the bulletins 
covering the national meeting in Janu- 
ary and put me back on your mailing 
list... 

Dave H. 

Kingston, Ontario 

* * * 

One thing that strikes me about the 
philosophy of Marxist- Humanism is 
how American it is. I don’t mean this 
as American nationalism, but the deep 
historic roots on American soil. Marx- 
ism itself was very much developed by 
Marx out of his view of the American 
Civil War. Raya Dunayevskaya’s Marx- 
ism and Freedom shows how he re-or- 
ganized Capital on the basis of Aboli- 
tionism and the fight for the 8-hour 
day. 

But Marxist- Humanism in the 20th 
century is also American, and is espe- 
cially rooted in the Black Dimension 
and its struggles here. 

Long-time politico 
Detroit 

* * * 

I first heard of Raya Dunayevskaya 
through reading a copy of her book, 
Marxism and Freedom. Her theory on 
the USSR seemed a lot better than 
that of the British SWP. I would be in- 
terested in reading any other articles 
she wrote on this subject. I also read 
the article by Raya on the play by Mi- 
khail Shatrov (N&L, May 22, 1987); it 
was very good. Please send me anything 
you have on state capitalism and work- 
ers’ struggles against it...An issue very 
close to us is the case of Vladimir Kle- 
banov, the Ukranian miner who set up 
a free trade union. He remains impris- 
oned in a psychiatric hospital. Would 
you be interested in publishing anything 
about him? 

Patrick Kane 
London, England 

Editor’s Note: For an important article 
by Pdtrick Kane on “Armenians chal- 
lenge Russian control,” see page 12. 
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Essay Article 


Dunayevskaya-Marcuse dialogue on the dialectic 


by Kevin A. Barry 

A real treasure in dialectical philosophy which is in 
fact a living legacy to future generations — the lengthy 
correspondence which occurred during the years 1954 to 
1979 between Raya Dunayevskaya and another great 
and original Marxist philosopher, Herbert Marcuse — is 
contained in Vol. XII of the Raya Dunayevskaya Col- 
lection (1986), the last volume of her papers which 
Raya personally prepared for the Wayne State Univer- 
sity Labor Archives, in the year just preceding her sud- 
den death on June 9, 1987. 

These letters, which total almost 100 pages of single- 
spaced text (RD Collection, pp. 9889-9975), combined 
with the two thinkers’ public debates on each others’ 
work during the same period, may constitute the most 
serious and extended dialogue between two Marxist phi- 
losophers in the post-World War II period. One central 
theme in the correspondence is Dunayevskaya’s early 
development of her dialectical concept, Hegel’s Abso- 
lutes as New Beginnings. 

In 1954, at the beginning of the correspondence, Mar- 
cuse was a well-known Marxist philosopher, author of 
the first important discussion anywhere of Marx’s 1844 
Humanist Essays in 1932, the year they appeared in 
German, an article which stands to this day as one of 
the most original. 1 Douglas Kellner, Marcuse’s most se- 
rious intellectual biographer, demonstrates in detail 
“how the (1844) Manuscripts ‘liberated’ him from Heid- 
egger and turned him closer to Marx.” 2 After Marcuse 
fled Hitler’s Germany, he authored Reason and Revo- 
lution (1941) in English, a study of Hegel’s major works 
which linked Hegel’s concept of dialectical Reason to 
Marx’s 1844 Essays. 

When their correspondence began in 1954, Raya was 
known to Marcuse mainly as Trotsky’s Russian Secre- 
tary and as author of ground-breaking studies of Russia 
as a state-capitalist society. Where Marcuse’s Reason 
and Revolution moved from philosophy to “social theo- 
ry” (Marx) and then to modern sociology, Raya’s theo- 
•> retical work was going in the opposite direction: from 
“economic” studies of Russian totalitarianism — which 
from the beginning took up not only Capital but also in 
preliminary form the 1844 Essays — toward a full vision 
of Hegel’s Absolutes as the pathway to the dialectics of 
liberation for our age. Thus, by 1953, she had penned 
her provocative “Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes.” (RD 
Collection, pp. 1797-1812) 

I. THE EARLY YEARS, 1954-57 

From the beginning Raya had posed the question of 
Hegel’s Absolutes, writing to Marcuse in 1955: “We 
have reached the age of absolutes that are not in heav- 
en but concretely in life when the question” [can man 
be free?] “that bothers philosophers is the same that 
the ordinary worker asks.” With that letter, Raya also 
sends him her 1953 letters on Hegel’s Absolutes. 

Marcuse responds: “I have now read the notes on He- 
gel which you lent me. This is fascinating, and I admire 
your way of concretizing the most abstract philosophical 
notions. However, I still cannot get along with the di- 
rect translation of idealist philosophy into politics: I 
think you somehow minimize the ‘negation’ which the 
application of the Hegelian dialectic to political phe- 
nomena presupposes.” (HM to RD, April 4, 1955) Du- 
nayevskaya does not let this go. 

She responds, trying to convince Marcuse both on 
the proletariat — inviting him to Detroit to meet her 
worker colleagues such as Charles Den by — and on 
Hegel and Schelling: "Now that the school season is 
drawing to a close perhaps you will take that trip to 
Detroit, and thus see that it is not a question of ’my’ 
direct translation of idealistic philosophy into politi- 
cs, but the dialectical development of proletarian po- 
litics itself as it struggles to rid itself of its specifical- 
ly class character in its movement to a classless soci- 
ety. That is why I 'translated’ Absolute Mind as the 
new society. You seem to think that I thus minimize 
the 'negation’ which the application of the Hegelian 
dialectic to political phenomena presupposes. But 
surely Hegel’s Absolute Idea has nothing in common 
with Schelling’s conception of the Absolute as the 
synthesis or identity in which all differences are ab- 
sorbed by the 'One.’” (RD to HM, May 5, 1955) 

Marcuse responds (June 22, 1955): “Your answer to 
my brief remarks on Hegel does not satisfy me.” He 
gives a few more objections, and concludes: “But this is 
not supposed to be an argument — just to show you that 
I am really thinking about these problems.” 

Six months later, after reading Raya’s draft of Marx- 
ism and Freedom, he writes that despite areas of disa- 
greement, “Your ideas are a real oasis in the desert of 
Marxist thought." (HM to RD, Dec. 2, 1955) In the pe- 
riod 1956-57, Marcuse (1) reads and critiques the draft 
of Marxism and Freedom, including calling for expan- 
sion of the discussion on the Second International; (2) 
helps her to find a publisher, (3) writes the Preface. 


1. Herbert Marcuse, “Foundations of Historical Materialism,’' in his 
Studies in Critical Philosophy. See also Raya Dunayevskaya’s cri- 
tique of this essay’s silence on women’s liberation in her Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, 

pp. 80-81. 

2. Douglas Kellner, Herbert Marcuse and the Crisis of Marxism, p. 
77. It is a particular merit of Kellner’s book that he makes Marcuse as 
Marxist philosopher its central theme, as against other recent treatments 
which stress either aesthetics or "pure” philosophy, mummifying the rev- 
olutionary philosopher for academia. See also the early Manust-Human- 
ist analysis, “A Critical Re-Examination of Herbert Marcuse’s Works” 
by Richard Greeman, New Politics, Vol. 6:4, 1968 (also in RD Collec- 
tftm. pp. 4010-28), centering around a critkjufe ’of Marcuse’s conce|ft ’of 
the modem working class as "one-dimensional.” 


n. NEW DIFFERENCES OVER HEGEL 
As early as July, 1958, once Marxism and Freedom 
is published and her first lecture tour on the book is 
completed, Dunayevskaya is back writing several long 
letters to Marcuse on the Absolutes. One of them 
makes clear that Marxism and Freedom did not ex- 
haust the Marxist-Humanist dialectic as first elucidated 
in 1953: ‘You once told me that what I wrote in the 
first letters in 1953 on the Absolute Idea and what ap- 
peared in Marxism and Freedom were miles apart and, 
in a sense, it is. No pubhc work, popular or unpopular, 
can contain the intricacies of thought as they develop in 
their abstract from before they become filled with more 
concrete content. And no doubt also part reason of leav- 
ing it in its undeveloped state was finding none but 
‘dumb workers’ agreeing while the theoreticians were 
shying away. But I do mean to follow up the book with 
further development...” (RD to HM, July 15, 1958) 



Herbert Marcuse 


The correspondence now breaks off for two years 
while Raya goes to Europe, but in August, 1960, Mar- 
cuse reopens the dialogue around what was to become 
in 1964 his book One-Dimensional Man. Dunayevskaya 
answers in detail on the wretched state of the sociology 
of labor in the U.S., giving a lengthy critical summary 
of current sociological works. Marcuse also critiques 
Denby’s Workers Battle Automation as soon as it ap- 
pears in the August-September, I960 special issue of 
News & Letters. 

Marcuse had in March, 1960 penned his essay “A 
Note on the Dialectic” as the Preface to a new edition 
of Reason and Revolution. In this 1960 essay, Marcuse 
repudiated the working class as revolutionary subject, 
trying to substitute for it what he saw as a “Great Re- 
fusal” of bourgeois society in avant-garde culture and 
poetry. 

On the other hand, in the original 1941 text of Rea- 
son and Revolution, Marcuse had in the section on 
Marx written as follows, brimming with a view of the 
future in the present even amid the horrors of Nazism 
and Stalinism: “The revolution requires the maturity of 
many forces, but the greatest among them is the subjec- 
tive force, namely the revolutionary class itself. The re- 
alization of freedom requires the free rationality of 
those who achieve it” (p. 319) 

By 1960 he breaks with the magnificent vision of 
dialectical Reason he had presented in 1941, going so 
far as to revise it in his new Preface: "I believe that 
it is the idea of Reason itself which is the undialecti- 
cal element in Hegel’s philosophy.” (p. xiii) Years lat- 
er, in her 1969 essay "The Newness of Our Philo- 
sophic-Historical Contribution” (RD Collection, pp. 
4407-16), Dunayevskaya singled out this passage repudi- 
ating dialectical Reason as a key one in Marcuse’s path 
toward one-dimensional thought. Thus, by 1960, Mar- 
cuse was not only abandoning the proletariat, but also 
and even more fundamentally, moving away from He- 
gel’s concept of dialectical Reason. 

While Douglas Kellner certainly is aware of Mar- 
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cuse’s abandonment of the proletariat, he seems to miss 
this key revision by Marcuse of his concept of dialecti- 
cal philosophy, arguing that "Marcuse’s 1960 preface, ‘A 
Note on the Dialectic,’ shows how his own emphasis on 
the ‘power of negative thinking’ and the ‘great refusal’ 
is rooted in the Hegelian-Marxian concept of dialectics.” 
(p. 141) It is Kellner’s own affinity to Marcuse in the 
1960s— Hand his apparent non-affinity to Marcuse’s earli- 
er humanist and Hegelian Marxism— -that may have al- 
lowed him to miss this shift. 

A close study of the Dunayevskaya-Marcuse docu- 
ments makes Marcuse’s revision of his own dialectic 
quite apparent. Marcuse was moving away from Hegel 
at the very time when Dunayevskaya was deepening 
her journey toward her 1970s concept of “Hegel’s Abso- 
lutes as New Beginning,” first worked out in Philoso- 
phy and Revolution (1973). 

HL CULMINATION AND BREAK-UP OF THE 
DIALOGUE, 1960-61 

Raya continues to write Marcuse on Hegel’s Abso- 
lutes: On Oct. 16, 1960 she writes on the Absolute Idea 
and the Hungarian and African Revolutions, and also 
on the limits of Lenin on Hegel, where he skipped over 
the last paragraph of Hegel’s Science of Logic in his 
Philosophical Notebooks: 

“But the materialist in Lenin so overwhelmed him at 
this point of historic revelation that, you will recall, he 
wanted to stop where ‘Hegel stretched his hand to ma- 
terialism’ as he ‘ended’ with Nature. Since that was so 
in the Smaller Logic, but there was another very im- 
portant paragraph to go in the Science of Logic, the di- 
viding point for our epoch is precisely on this free, indi- 
vidual, total liberation who show, both in thought and 
struggles, what they are aiming [at] and thus compel- 
ling me in any case to read and reread that Absolute 
Knowledge, Absolute Idea, Absolute Mind as each de- 
veloping struggle on the world scene deepens.” The let- 
ter ends with the statement that she is “dying to go to 
Africa,” where Dunayevskaya does actually go in 1962. 

Still failing to get a serious response from Marcuse 
on the Absolutes, on Dec. 12, 1960 Raya completes 
her comprehensive "Notes on Hegel’s Phenomenolo- 
gy ,” These include critiques of Castro at the very 
time when Dunayevskaya’s "Two Worlds” column 
had hit out at Castro’s turn toward Russia (Decem- 
ber, 1960 News & Letters). 


So important were these 1960 Notes to her that she 
published them in News & Letters on May 8, 1987, 
writing a substantial new introduction and entitling the 
whole: “Why Hegel’s Phenomenology? Why Now?” 
Sometime in late 1960 she sends Marcuse an excerpt 
(RD Collection, pp. 4317-26) of an early draft of materi- 
al for Philosophy and Revolution. 

Marcuse does write once more on Hegel’s Absolutes, 
responding both to her letters and to the draft material, 
on which he writes a handwritten critique. His letter 
states: 


“To me, the most important passages are those in 
which you stress the need for a reformulation of the rel- 
ation between theory and practice, and the notion of 
the new Subject. This is indeed the key, and I fully 
agree with your statement that the solution lies in the 
link between the first and second negation. Perhaps I 
would say: in the self-transcendence of materialism, oi 
in the technological Aufhebung of the reified technic 
apparatus.” 

Marcuse continues: "But again, although I 
trying bard, I cannot see why you need the Absolui 
Idea in order to demonstrate the Marxian content ol 
self-determination of the Subject, etc. (The very con- 
cept of the Absolute Idea is altogether tied to anc 
justifies the separation of material and intellectua 
productivity at the pre-technological state.) Certain!} 
you can 'translate’ also this part of Hegel — but whj 
translate if you can speak the original language.’ 
(HM to RD, Dec. 22, 1960) This is really the end o: 
Marcuse’s grappling with the Marxist-Humanist con 
cept of Hegel’s Absolutes. 

Dunayevskaya answers him at great length in a lette: 
dated Jin. 12, 1961, in the midst of her own notes oi 
Hegel: “If I must further justify myself, I would sai 
that, frankly during the 1940s, when I first became ena 
mored with the Absolute Idea, it was just out of loyalt; 
to Marx and Lenin; Hegel was still hardly more thai 
gibberish, although by now the music of his languagi 
got to me even if I couldn’t read the notes. But one 
the new technological period of Automation got to tb 
miners and they started asking questions about thi 
kind of labor, the return to the early Marx also mean 
the late Hegel. As I said, I do not agree with you tha 
the Absolute Idea relates to a pre-technological stag* 
(So long as classes still exist, the dialectic will, and Ab 
solute Idea will forever show new facets.) What I 
agree with is that once on the world scale, we hav| 
reached the ultimate in technological development, the: 
the responses of the masses in the pre-technological ur 
derdeveJoped economies are the spur to seeing som< 
thing new in the Absolute Idea. Be it backward Irelan 
in 1916 or backward Russia in 1917, or backward Afric 
in 1960, somehow that absolute negativity of Heg< 
comes into play.” 

Marcuse does not answer her on this level. Instead h 
picks a fight over how Dunayevskaya had called Isaa 
Deutscher a Stalinist. Marcuse actually slanders her £ 
somehow in league with the capitalist system for h« 
sharp attacks on Deutscher, Castro, etc. (HM to RI 
3, 1961) Here is where the correspondent 

(continued on page 10) 
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Freedom for Moses Mayekiso! 


Chicago, III. — For the | 
cond time this year rallies f| 
protest the -brutal impris- a 
ment and repression of 
.uack trade unionists in I 
South Africa have been held 
with mass participation from j 
a renewed anti-apartheid 
movement. The first rally I 
held at the beginning of j 
February was sponsored by 1 
the Chicago Coalition to I 
Free Moses Mayekiso, the J 
jailed trade union militant | 
whose treason trial has I 
called forth an international | 
movement in support of * 
him and all imprisoned workers, in the last year. 



The second rally and march, called by the Illinois 
Labor Network Against Apartheid, drew some 300 
supporters on March 18. The rally, which gathered 
at the Federal Building Plaza in downtown Chicago, 
heard local trade union leaders and politicans — most 
of whom never mentioned Mayekiso’s case— before 
marching several blocks to the South African Consu- 
late, to demand its closing. Once there, several of the 
leaders were quietly arrested. 

In sharp contrast to the brutal arrests of marchers 
protesting Reagan’s invasion of Honduras only hours 
before on the same spot as the anti-apartheid rally, the 


Andrew Hacker’s two lengthy essay/review articles — 
“American Apartheid” and “Black Crime and White 
Racism” — published respectively in the December, 1987 
and March, 1988 issues of the New York Review of 
Books, have shown, if anything, that the Black family 
and Black youth crime is now a subject for a growing 
school of sociological research. 

Hacker discusses 14 books and reports written by 
Black and white sociologists, political scientists and a 
Black judge on the disorganization of the Black family 
and Black youth crime. From this material, he culls an 
impressive amount of statistics to show that there is a 
decided connection between the “malfunctioning” of the 
Black family and Black youth crime in the streets. 

"The statistics by themselves are dismaying,” 
Hacker writes, "more than 60 percent of Black in- 
fants are born outside of wedlock...” From then on 
he unreels a statistical picture of the American 
Black family in the throes of a universal crisis when 
measured against the accepted norm of white family 
stability. We are all too familiar with that picture, 
the way it focuses on the high ratio of Black house- 
holds headed by women and the ensuing chronic 
poverty, family overcrowding and school dropouts. 
This was the same picture Daniel Moynihan’s politi- 
cally-motivated study, The Negro Family, projected 
onto the national white consciousness in 1965. 

Andrew Hacker has re-run this picture, but with an 

Discussion article on Canada 

Berkeley, Cal. — One of the most serious events 
going on in Quebec right now is the trial of Allen Gos- 
set, the Montreal killer-cop who gunned down Anthony 
Griffin, a 19-year-old Black youth last November. His 
trial for Involuntary Homicide (“Manslaughter”) began 
on Feb. 15. The government reduced the charge despite 
the blatant circumstances of the killing. Also, Gosset is 
suing radio CKAC and CJMS and the TVA cable net- 
work for $1% million because they correctly labeled him 
a racist. These proceedings are being followed closely all 
over' Quebec. That the Parti Quebecois is silent on this 
shows its own isolation from the masses. 

Those masses can’t be facilely written off, Statements 
such as that by the Canadian Institute on Minority 
Rights that “Montreal is 25-30 years behind every other 
major Canadian city in the area of race relations” (see 
N&L, Dec. 1987) are a very serious matter and have to 
be answered very firmly. It confuses the whole question 
of what a “fact” is, especially where the politics of rac- 
ism have as much to do with language as with color. 

Racial relations are not measured by the number of 
token legal concessions which have been won, but by 
what people actually say and do. Attacking the French 
Canadians is like attacking the Jews, something which 
has also been a problem of narrow third-worldism; they 
are the nearest convenient scapegoat. If there are any 
‘mini-Johannesburgs,” then they are Toronto and Van- 
couver, especially Toronto. 

The facts are that all three broadcasting stations 
leing sued by Gosset are French-language. The English- 
anguage media have covered the story poorly. We must 
•emember that while most of the pressure to prosecute 
josset, though it has not been enough, has come from 
;he French-speaking community. 

Canadian civilization, like the American, is on trial, 
md the rotten thread running through its history is the 
ieep and deadly racism against French Canadians, and 
dso native peoples. No serious discussion of Canada can 
gnore this. The French-Canadian movement has deep 
roots and inspiration in the Black movement in Ameri- 
;a, and the two movements need to be united again, as 
;hey once were briefly in, the sixties, in a permanently 
’evolutionary way. — M.C. 


march to the South African consulate which was led by 
prominent trade union and political leader such as Con- 
gressman Charles Hayes, received a police escort. 

The call issued by the Coalition to Free Moses May- 
ekiso to those at the rally interested in combining a dis- 
cussion of the ideas of a socialist South Africa that 
Mayekiso and others stand for with practical support 
activities elicited a new level of dialogue at the rally 
and after. Though just the barest of beginnings, such a 
deepening of support activities through ongoing discus- 
sion of what workers are fighting for in South Africa 
may signal a new stage of the anti- apartheid movement 
in the U.S. The freedom Idea that Mayekiso and others 
represent demands no less of us. 


added class/race bias. He opposes seeing the objective 
connection that the “breakdown” of the Black family, 
since 1950, has with the reality in which the Black fam- 
ily has to exist today — a world of continuing racism, 
worsened by permanent and high unemployment among 
Black youth, a condition created by hi-tech capitalism. 
He chooses to “find” the statistical roots of this “break- 
down” in the supposed universal “breakdown” of the 
Black family, extending into the Black middle class. 
These “findings,” he writes, “would suggest that even 
with the class factor constant, race has a role of its 
own” (my emphasis). 

The “role of race” is not defined. And it is clear that 
Hacker finds the cause of the “crisis” in the Black fami- 
ly not in the crisis created by capitalism, but in the lack 
of opportunity that Black teenagers have in meeting 
whites and adopting white mores. He cites a finding 
that shows Black teenagers avoided early sex when they 
went to integrated schools. This, he believes, is support- 
ed by William J. Wilson’s book The Truly Disadvan- 
taged, wherein Wilson centers the crisis in the Black 
family upon the isolation of Blacks in ghettoes. 

Hacker’s statistical plunge into the crisis of the 
Black family is only the first act, the preliminary in- 
troduction, so to speak, to Black Crime and White 
Racism, the main thrust of his reviews. Out of his 
family "crisis” emerges the young criminal. But this 
young criminal is not just an ordinary "punk”; he is 
a major creator of this new wave of racial tension 
between Blacks and whites. It is the Black youth 
robber, Hacker contends, that arouses the racism of 
most white Americans causing what he calls, the 
"symbolic skirmish in the ongoing racial war,” such 
as the Bernard Goetz case and the Howard Beach 
"incident,” which saw the outright murder of a 
Black man by a white mob. 

This sociological apology for racism is what’s new and 
startling in Hacker’s final essay. At the same time this 
apology reveals the limit of social research, its inability 
to go beyond existing racial and political ideology to get 
at the essence of racial relations in this country. It is a 
“science” that starts from an abstract norm, in this case 
the white middle class family, and measures the degree 
to which all others conform. Not once in Hacker’s essay 
does the human potential to transform society appear. 

Brooklyn protest 

Brooklyn N.Y.— On Saturday, Feb. 20 about 500 
people massed at Bushwick Park in the predominantly 
Latino neighborhood surrounding Knickerbocker Ave. to 
protest the beating death of a Dominican man, Juan 
Rodriguez, by four police in his home while he was 
handcuffed. Speakers from the Latino coalition for Ra- 
cial Justice who organized the march were joined by 
others from the Latino and Black communities who rep- 
resented protest groups that have formed since the 
Howard Beach racial murder. 

As we marched six abreast through the streets of 
the community, we were joined by hundreds of out- 
raged neighbors of Juan Rodriguez who viewed the 
demonstrations from their windows or from the 
streets. The deep roots of support for the march 
were evident as we chanted "Basta Ya!” and "Sin 
Justicia, No Hay Paz!” We marched silently with 
upraised fists as we passed Mr. Rodriguez’s home 
and then marched past the 83rd Precinct where the 
police were prepared for a confrontation in force. 
When the march turned down Knickerbocker Ave. 
again, it was 1,000 strong and buoyed by the over- 
flow of the community’s solidarity. 

The discussions following the march were an edu- 
cation on life in Bushwick and began to explain the 
many reasons why this community is outraged over 
Rodriguez’s murder. One Puerto Rican worker, a 
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mg the warmongering of one President — Johnson — and 
the 20th anniversary of his death occurs at a time when 
another President — Reagan — is engaged in an imperial- 
ist war in Central America. What better reason to recall 
the words of Raya Dunayevskaya, whose May, 1968 
News & Letters Editorial in response to King’s assassi- 
nation, entitled, “These Uncivilized United States: Mur- 
der of Rev. King, Vietnam War” noted: “Everyone-took 
a second look at this racist land where acts of conspira- 
cy to commit murder ‘and get away with it’ are 
spawned out of an atmosphere emanating from a White 
House conducting a barbaric war abroad.” 

The current retrogressive atmosphere emanating 
out of the Reagan White House has consequences 
for the way we view that most pivotal year of the 
sixties — 1968. For in the present context, the mean- 
ing of King’s death assumes as much significance as 
his life in the Civil Rights Movement because more 
perished than the corporeal presence of Martin Lu- 
ther King. A Black philosophic dimension was lost 
that none in the leadership has continued. 

That is seen when, even with the hindsight of two 
decades, such contemporary “social critics” as Harold 
Cruse still hold the fantastic position that King “un- 
wisely compromised his established civil rights legitima- 
cy by taking a public stand against the Vietnam War”! 
As against King, who, after more than a decade of in- 
tensive mass struggles, came to the Marxian conclusion 
that “We are engaged in the class struggle,” Cruse’s 
“critical estimation” is that “King became trapped in 
the momentum of a social logic of his own making and 
was destroyed.”* What are we to make of a Black intel- 
lectual of Prof. Cruse’s “cumulative depth.. .and experi- 
ence,” who argues that King’s brutal, racist murder was 
“of his own making,” except to follow the advice of the 
Ghost of Hamlet’s father and “leave (him) to Heaven.” 

More retrogressive still, because he actually rational- 
izes the surveillance-gathering instruments of state re- 
pression, is the historian C. Vann Woodward, who finds 
nothing wrong in “using such ill-gotten information” 
from J. Edgar Hoover’s insidious FBI surveillance of 
King and the movement to write their history. In 
Woodward’s opinion, it is “a source of evidence without 
precedent (for historians), recorded with electronic fidel- 
ity,” i.e. an “electronic archives.”** 

But even an Hegelian scholar such as Warren Stein- 
kraus, who correctly observed in 1973 that King was 
“probably the only professionally trained philosopher of 
this century who has had a worldwide impact on large 
numbers of ordinary citizens,” nevertheless, subsumes 
the philosophic dimension brought to the movement un- 
der his principle of non-violence. 

The truth is that King’s principle of non-violence 
was no philosophic raison d’etre for the movement. 
Rather, in the nearly 40 years of what Raya Dunay- 
evskaya has characterized as movements from prac- 
tice that are themselves forms of theory, the leader- 
ship of Martin Luther King represented the maturity 
of the post-World War H era at its historic turning 
point with the Montgomery Bus Boycott of 1955-56. 

However, no matter how strong the subjective will of 
the leader — and King’s steadfast adherence to non-vio- 
lence was precisely that — the objective pull of the mass 
movement is stronger. In other words, the dialectics of 
history were such that the spontaneity and self-organi- 
zation of the masses predominated over the organiza- 
tional objectives of King and civil rights groupings like 
his Southern Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC). 
It was only when the axis of King’s thought shifted to 
that of the mass movement that the conclusion Dunay- 
evskaya drew in her May 1968 N&L Editorial can be 
comprehended, namely that, “His greatness lay in rec- 
ognizing the objective movement of history and aligning 
himself with it.” 

* See Harold Cruse’s Plural but Equal (1987), pp. 260-67; 
also see my critique in the March 1987 N&L. 

** C. Vann Woodward, “The Dreams of Martin Luther 
King,” New York Review of Books, Jan. 15, 1987. 

against killer cops 

presser, told us that the solution to the drug prob- 
lem begins in the factories not the schools. Employ- 
ers may pay $56 a day or less, but with $600 a 
month rents and other high prices there isn’t much 
left over to buy your children what they need and 
want. The only way to make good money is to sell 
drugs, and some people will choose that. 

One young Puerto Rican worker, earning $4.25 an 
hour, talked about how crack was being supplanted with 
the cheaper and stronger drug “bazooka” on the streets. 
He talked about how Puerto Ricans suffer discrimina- 
tion in getting jobs but sometimes employers will pur- 
posely hire Puerto Ricans when an INS inspection is 
coming because they’re “legal” and then fire them a 
week later after the inspection. 

The people we spoke to said that many of the police 
are from Staten Island and Long Island and do not un- 
derstand the Hispanic people. That is one reason why 
they use excessive force, especially the young cops. No- 
one thought that transferring or even firing these cops 
would be enough. They have to be charged with murder 
and put in jail or there will be more demonstrations. 
There have been incidents like this before in Bushwick, 
but this demonstration was significant because it 
brought Bushwick together for the first time, in a sur- 
prisingly large outpouring, to talk about and fight 
• ag^unst its conditions 'of life and labor,., — Ted^ll 


Black/Red View 


Social science of racism 


by John Alan 
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Botha’s banning hits 

(continued from page 1) 

way and transport workers, and from three differ- 
ent postal strikes to the 21-day strike of mine- 
workers in August. This strike wave was met with 
brutal repression, as dozens of workers across the 
country were attacked, and in many cases killed, 
for their activities. 

One major force involved in this thuggery has been 
Chief Buthelezi, leader of Inkatha, which claims leader- 
ship over the Zulus. In late January, four miners were 
killed and 67 wounded in an attack by Buthelezi’s “un- 
ion,” the United Workers Union of South Africa (UWU- 
SA) at the Randfontein Gold Mines. This occurred after 
UWUSA members were hired to take the place of Na- 
tional Union of Miners (NUM) workers fired during last 
August’s strike, whereupon UWUSA members were put 
in charge of “mine security” by the bosses. 

This is hardly the only such incident. In 1986. Inka- 
tha intervened in a labor dispute at a British-owned 
plant in Howick, 20 miles from Pietermaritzburg, where 
they tortured and killed seven COSATU members for 
trying to organize workers there. That event in part 
helped spark the bloody street battles between Inkatha 
on one side and the UDF and COSATU on the other in 
Pietermaritzburg, that have left over 400 dead. 

Despite the brutality of Buthelezi’s attacks, however, 
by early 1988 it became clear that the Left was making 
major inroads against him right in his home base of Na- 
tal and KwaZulu, as thousands of Zulus joined the UDF 
and COSATU in open defiance of him; his opponents 
now outnumber his supporters in Zulu urban areas. But 
the Feb. 24 bannings — which prevent the UDF from 
carrying out further activities in Natal — are intended to 
stifle that development. As one UDF activist put it, 
“the banning simply gives Buthelezi a free hand to con- 
trol the whole of Natal.” 

INTERNATIONAL SOLIDARITY ATTACKED 

No less onerous are the proposals announced after 
Feb. 24 to prohibit any organization from receiving 
funding or support from abroad, and which render ille- 
gal any effort to solidarize with political prisoners. COS- 
ATU, which receives 80% of its funds from outside 
South Africa, will be particularly affected. So will the 
dozens of political prisoners facing possible execution, 
from the Sharpeville 6 to Moses Mayekiso to many oth- 
ers. The impact of these restrictions was also seen on 
March 22, when Botha closed down the New Nation, 
the country’s largest independently-owned Black news- 
paper. 

Indeed, the crackdown as a whole is aimed at sever- 
ing the bonds of solidarity that connect freedom activ- 
ists overseas with the Idea of freedom that has continu- 
ously upsurged from within South Africa. That has been 
the drive behind all of Botha’s crackdowns and Reagan 
and Thatcher’s complicity with them, from the June, 
1986 declaration of the State of Emergency, to the De- 
cember, 1986 banning of TV and press coverage of 
Black South Africa, to today’s actions which aim to fur- 
ther choke off the lines of communication between free- 
dom activists worldwide and the development of the 
Idea of freedom. 

The power of that Idea of freedom can be seen 
from the discussions and debates going on within 
the movement in South Africa. It is seen in the 
second congress of COSATU (held July, 1987) 
when the federation adopted the African National 
Congress’ Freedom Charter at the same time as 
stating in a resolution that "the struggle against 
national oppression and the struggle against capi- 
talist exploitation are complementary to each oth- 
er and are part of an uninterrupted struggle for 
national liberation,” adding that "COSATU...en- 
courages the fullest discussion on socialism and 
democracy within our structures.” 

It is seen in the positions taken by other unions with- 
in COSATU, such as the National Union of Metal 
Workers of South Africa (NUMSA) which adopted the 
Freedom Charter only after appending to it a Workers 
Charter that, in part, said: “apartheid and capitalism 
are two inseparable evils that must be smashed...the 
workers in this country are not only striving for better 
working conditions in the mines but for a democratic 
socialist society controlled by the working class.” 

It is seen in the vigorous debates within the Commer- 
cial, Catering and Allied Workers Union (CCAWUSA) 
concerning whether the labor movement should adopt 
the Freedom Charter at all, or instead open a democrat- 
ic debate over what kind of socialist society the move- 
ment aims at. 

And it is seen in the discussions on the relation of the 
anti-apartheid struggle not alone to class but to race 
consciousness that the Electrical and Allied Workers 
Union (allied with the National Council of Trade Un- 
ions) have been engaged in. One of their statements 
reads, “one of the things that caused a breakdown in 
the national unity of the workers was the issue of anti- 
racism and non-racialism... Are the two concepts (ideas) 
opposites and in conflict with one another? Anti-racism 
is a response to racism in order to establish non-racial- 
ism. Anti-racism is a stage in the development towards 
a non-racial society...therefore, non-racist thought is 
born out of the anti-racist struggle against racism (apar- 
theid).” 

HITLER’S VISAGE RE-EMERGES 

It is this dynamism, not just of action and militancy, 
but of ideas, that Botha is determined to stop. As Raya 
Dunayevskaya wrote in her Afterword to the 1986 edi- 
tion of Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black 
Thought, “the solidarity of the world masses with the 
African Freedom Fighters is not alone with their brav- 


at mass movement 

ery, but with the goals, the philosophy, of their revolu- 
tion. The ramifications of that type of solidarity led to 
the ‘shock of recognition’ that the visage of Hitler is by 
no means limited to South Africa’s Botha regime.” 

The continued re-emergence of Hitler’s visage, 
continues to be met by new opposition: it was 
seen in early February when thousands of youths 
marched for the first time in two years in Soweto, 
to protest the murder of 18-year-old Sicelo Dhlomo 
by the apartheid police. And it was seen within a 



Students at Witwaterswand University in South 
Africa protesting the crackdown 


week after the banning, when for the first time in 
South African history a National Union of Farm- 
workers was formed at a congress of 1,200, where 
the new union declared itself "opposed to capital- 
ism and imperialism” and spoke for a Workers 
Charter. That event came as an outgrowth of a 
year of deep unrest in the rural areas, especially 
in the Bantustan "homelands,” where youth flee- 
ing repression in the townships have joined up 
with farmers, migrant laborers, women and youth 
to oppose the apartheid regime anew. 

But as significant as these developments are, we can- 
not close our eyes to the severity of this new stage of 
repression which seeks to crush the human embodiment 
of the Idea of freedom. As we wrote in N&L in March, 
1986 following the banning of TV and press coverage of 
the townships, that Idea of freedom “does not arise or 
persist automatically; it takes hard labor to maintain 
and develop it in face of the latest efforts of the rulers 
to thwart it.” 

That urgently demands action by all of us to protest 
this latest deadly stage of repression. In no way can we 
allow the current crisis in Central America, as crucial as 
it is, to get all the attention of the Left, while South Af- 
rica is left bleeding. But the necessity to engage in ac- 
tion now to protest the latest crackdown does not mean 
we place upon the shoulders of the Black South African 
masses the entire burden of developing the Idea of free- 
dom in the face of the latest challenges. 

In no way can we afford to separate the needed pro- 
tests from responsibility for developing the Idea of free- 
dom anew on the basis of the highest practical and the- 
oretical stage yet reached. The latest horrors of Botha- 
Reagan are once again challenging the Left to assume 
the practical and philosophic responsibilities that to- 
day’s changed world demands. 


Dunayevskaya - Marcuse 
dialogue on the dialectic 

(continued from page 8) 

breaks off, as Dunayevskaya answers him very sharply 
In the June-July, 1961 News & Letters, Dunayevskaya 
publishes her critique of Marcuse's Soviet Marxism, en- 
titled ‘Intellectuals in the Age of State Capitalism.” 

IV. AFTERMATH AND DIVERGENCE, 

1961-79 

Meanwhile, Raya has (1) continued her comprehen- 
sive notes on Hegel to include both Hegel’s Larger and 
Smaller Logic, in January and February, 1961 and (2) 
begun her series of Political Letters in response to the 
Bay of Pigs invasion by Kennedy. Thus the break with 
Marcuse was over (1) Hegel’s Absolutes, (2) Raya’s cri- 
tique of de-Stalinized Stalinists, and (3) differing con- 
cepts of the proletariat. 

Raya continues her Hegel studies as she develops the 
book Philosophy and Revolution. The debates between 
the two thinkers now become more public, as in Dunay- 
evskaya’s critique of Marcuse’s One-Dimensional Man, 
an article she entitled “Reason and Revolution versus 
Conformism and Technology,” published in the Fall 
1964 issue of the student journal, The Activist (RD 
Collection, pp. 1070-72) Marcuse writes her: “I have 
read your review of my book which is probably the 
most intelligent one so far — as I expected it would be.” 
(HM to RD, Jan. 12, 1965) 

Years later, as she began to work out her book, Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philoso- 
phy of Revolution (1982), Raya wrote in 1978 to the 
Scottish worker-revolutionary Harry McShane on the 
differences between her concept of dialectic and that 
of Marcuse’s, even at the stage of his Reason and 
Revolution. In 1978 she stressed that their early af- 
finity hid the fact that for Marcuse, unlike Dunayev- 
skaya, "Marx went to ’sociology’— Marxist, it is true, 
and not bourgeois, but ’sociology’ nonetheless.” 
While she was from the start aware of her political 
differences with Marcuse, Raya now wrote that il 
took much longer for her to grasp that "much as 1 
learned from Marcuse, we were not only on differenl 
planets ’politically,’ but philosophically.” (RD Collec- 
tion, p. 6434) 

The dialogue continued intermittently until Marcuse’: 
death in 1979, when Raya penned her moving tributi 
“Herbert Marcuse, Marxist Philosopher” for the Au 
gust-September, 1979 News & Letters (reprinted jn th< 
Newsletter of the International Society for the Soci 
ology of Knowledge, Vol. 5:2, 1979). There she wrote 
“The death of Herbert Marcuse on July 29 marks a sa< 
day on the historic calendar of young revolutionaries a 
well as old Marxists.” 

Referring to the publication of Reason and Revolu 
tion during World War II, Raya continued: “In tha 
seminal work, Marcuse established the Humanism c 
Marxism, and re-established the revolutionary dialecti 
of Hegel-Marx, for the first time for the American pub 
lie. It is impossible to forget the indebtedness we fel 
for Marcuse when that breath of fresh air and vision c 
a truly classless society was published — and we were a< 
tively opposing that imperialist war.” This is whs 
makes the Dunayevskaya- Marcuse correspondence a li\ 
ing dialogue on the dialectic for serious revolutionar 
thinkers and activists the world over, not as history, bi 
’s a reaching toward the future. 


Join our four-part class series on 

Raya Dunayevskaya’s Marxist-Humanism 
in the Changed World of the 1 980 $ 

“The abysmal lower depths that the Reagan retro- 
gression has sunk the world into throughout the seven 
years of this decade, has polluted the ideological air 
not only of the ruling class, but has penetrated the 
Left itself. Such a deep retrogression demands that, 
along with the economic and political tasks facing us, 
we look for philosophic new beginnings.’’ 

— Raya Dunayevskaya, June 5, 1987 

News and Letters Committees invites you to take a journey through the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism as part of the effort to reach for “philosophic new beginnings” in the face of today’s 
changed world. In these classes we seek to explore the crucial importance of Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
writings of the 1980s for grappling with her whole Marxist-Humanist philosophy of liberation. 

Class 1: The Changed World and the Dialectic Method 

Class 2: Marxist-Humanism’s Philosophic Challenge to, 
and Participation with, all Forces of Revolution: 
the Black Dimension and Women’s Liberation 

Class 3: Dunayevskaya’s Challenge to Post-Marx Marxism: 

New Perceptions of Lenin’s Philosophic Ambivalence 

Class 4: Toward a Dialectic of Organization and Philosophy 
Classes are being held in 

Chicago, Detroit, New York, San Francisco-Bay Area 
in April and May 1988 

Contact the News and Letters Committee local nearest you (see 
directory, page 5) for location and dates of meetings, as 
well as to receive a Syllabus of the class readings. 
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NEWS* & LETTERS 


Confronting campus racism 


by Sheila Fuller 

In the past month, there have been new protests 
against racist attacks on campuses around the country: 

• At the University of Massachusetts students held 
a five day sit-in at the New Africa House, following rac- 
ist attacks on Black and minority students. They ended 
the sit-in with a two day moratorium on classes in or- 
der to hold workshops on racism. And their sit-in in- 
spired a sit-in against racism at Hampshire College the 
following week. 

• At Northern Illinois University in DeKalb, stu- 
dents have been protesting the search and racial harass- 
ment of Black students at the university bookstore, and 
the appearance of white supremacist graffiti and KKK 
newspapers on the campus. 

• At Dartmouth College in New Hampshire, stu- 
dents forced the suspension of Young Republican vigi- 
lantes who had last year attacked the students’ anti- 
apartheid shanty-town with sledgehammers, and were 
now harassing an Afro-American music professor. 

As one U. of Mass, participant in the recent sit-in 
told me: “Since the sit-in has ended, the racial attacks 
on this campus have actually increased, at all times of 
night and in broad daylight. The minority Resident As- 
sistants have been harassed, and today a Black man 
was attacked in a stairwell by two white men.” (See in- 
person report from U. of Mass, in March N&L). 

This is what a teacher at the U. of Michigan said of 
the declining Black enrollment in the nation’s universi- 
ties: “Last year there were only 120 Black students in 
the entire graduate school at the U. of Mich. There is 
also a decline in the number of low income students no 
matter what their race. Schools like the U. of Mich, are 
returning to be a preserve for the elite. More and more, 
we are seeing two sets of colleges: one set for the elite 
and the other, community and vocational type colleges, 
for Blacks and the poor.” 

' To me, both of these statements point in one direc- 
tion. We are facing a racism so deeply rooted in Ameri- 
can civilization, and a class-ridden system so bent on 
making education a privilege for the elite, that the 
problem is by no means a campus question alone. 

1988 marks the twentieth anniversary of the ghetto 
uprisings around the country, which followed the assas- 
sination of Dr. Martin Luther King. It also marks the 
twentieth anniversary of the Kemer commission report 
which admitted that “Our nation is moving toward two 

Nevada anti-nuke action 

Nevada Test Site, Nev.— Several thousand anti- 
I, nuclear protesters came together here on Saturday, 
March 12, for the largest demonstration ever held at 
i this nuclear weapons test site. A record 1,200 people 
, committed civil disobedience and were arrested. 

At the demonstration people were energetic and 
; spirited. There were Grandmothers for Peace and 
Dykes for Peace, Librarians Against Nuclear War, 
Physicians for Social Responsibility, and many peo- 
ple who had come on their o-wn without any group. 

A Shoshone Indian spoke. (The test site is on Sho- 
shone land.) He spoke first in Shoshone, then in Eng- 
lish, of the Indian view that we are caretakers of this 
earth. A Japanese nuclear physicist spoke, very moving- 
ly telling the story of his cousin who had been in Hiro- 
shima when the bomb was dropped. 

There was just one problem I saw with the demon- 
stration: it was almost too peaceful. The authorities 
dealt with it all as boring and routine. Pm not saying 
it should have been violent, but could there be a way 
to have such a large demonstration that would be 
more dramatic? 

When people committed the civil disobedience, tres- 
passing on the test site, the authorities came and put 
plastic handcuffs on them, and took them to a cage. 
Only one man I saw passively resistedharrest; he had to 
be dragged away. If even one quarter of the 1,200 peo- 
ple had done that, the authorities couldn’t have treated 
the whole thing as “routine,” like they did. 

We can afford to be sneered at and spit at, but we 
cannot afford to be ignored. The whole point of the ac- 
tion is that people notice and think about what we’re 
doing. We have to move on to something more. 

— Peace activist 


Youth in Revolt 


Thousands of students at Seoul National University 
in South Korea marched out of the official graduation 
ceremony to commemorate Park Chong Jol, a classmate 
tortured to death by police last year. Two weeks later, 
on March 6, 1,000 students rallied at Yonsei University, 
demanding that President Roh keep a campaign prom- 
ise to release all 1,100 political prisoners still in jail. 

* * * 

Hundreds of students rallied in Warsaw and Krakow, 
Poland, in February marking the anniversary of the 
1981 founding of the now-banned Independent Students 
Association. They demanded legalization of the Associa- 
tion, better living conditions and higher benefits to com- 
pensate for recent large price increases. 

* * * 

Chanting “No more cutbacks,” over 500 students 
demonstrated in Toronto, Canada, calling for education 
budget increases and solutions to a student-housing 
■shortage and overcrowded classrooms; - • • . , 


societies, one Black, one white— separate and unequal.” 

A decade ago, on the tenth anniversary of this report, 
Raya Dunayevskaya wrote of how conditions of life and 
labor among Blacks had not only not improved but wor- 
sened. She continued: “What the proliferation of statis- 
tics failed to show, however, is that the dissatisfaction 
with the government and the Blacks’ erstwhile lead- 
ers...does not mean that the Black masses are just de- 
spairing. Contrary to the reports in the white press, 
Black America’s actual rejection of white capitalistic-im- 
perialistic exploitation, with or without Black lackeys, is 
at one and the same time a time bomb that is sure to 
explode and a time for thinking and readying for ac- 
tion.” (See Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American 
Black Thought, p.ll) 

Ten years later, this statement is even more true. We 
are facing a virulent racism brought to a new height by 
eight years of Reagan retrogressionism. Black youth are 
facing vicious racist attacks such as the murder of Mi- 
chael Griffith in Howard Beach and the gang rape of 
Tawana Brawley in New York. And they continue to 
face massive unemployment and poverty jobs. That 
time bomb is sure to explode. 

In 1968, when Dr. Martin Luther King’s assassination 
touched off a whole series of ghetto uprisings across the 
country, a gap remained between those uprisings and 
the campus protests. In 1988, we need to deepen our 
grasp of how Black struggles have put American civili- 
zation on trial, and what a vision is needed to broaden 
our links with Black youth off campus and totally up- 
root this racist, sexist, class-ridden society. Combating 
the racism on the campuses is important, but we cannot 
be under the illusion that it is only a campus question. 



Hundreds of students shut down Gallaudet 
University, the only U.S. college for the deaf, 
March 6-13 to protest the selection of yet an- 
other hearing president. By the end of the 
week, students — supported by most of the fac- 
ulty, alumni and deaf rights groups nation- 
wide — had won the first deaf president in Gal- 
laudet’s 124 years, the naming of a deaf per- 
son in place of the previous paternalistic 
chairperson of the board, amnesty for all stu- 
dents and faculty involved in the protests and 
a promise for the board’s restructuring to in- 
clude a majority of deaf members. 
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Fairfax High sit-in wins 

Los Angeles, Cal — On March 9, about 200 Black 
students held a protest at Fairfax High. We marched to 
the principal’s office first thing in the morning, partly 
because the administration was giving us the runaround 
on our demands for a Black History Chorus and Talent 
Show. They gave us that “We will see” line, but never 
moved on our demands. So we had a sit-in. 

The talent show was not just for Black students, but 
the Administration didn’t want to allow the show be- 
cause it would be “too ethnically oriented.” The protest 
at the principal’s office got our demands across. When 
they saw we were serious, we got approval. 

There are many restrictions on campus. Black and 
Hispanic students seem to be watched closer. If two or 
three of us are standing around in a group, the security 
seem to be watching us as if we are up to something. 

Another reason for the protest was the lax attitude 
that the administration has toward Black and Hispanic 
students. We are not pushed as hard to take college 
prep courses as other students are. 

We need more demonstrations here at Fairfax. We 
need to demonstrate against apartheid, and for the 
Sharpeville Six. As high school students, we don’t have 
freedom of speech. 

— Members, Black Student Union, Fairfax High 

‘Reform’ or repression? 

Chicago, IL — Teachers, parents and school admi- 
nistrators have been screaming about how terrible the 
school systems are these days. The dropout rate is too 
high, too many students are cutting class and supposed- 
ly drug abuse has gone up. To remedy this the school 
board and administration started a “reform” program. 

Under these new reforms there are many new repres- 
sive rules placed on students all over the country. 
There has been a huge movement to close campuses. 
Some schools in Texas require the students to take 
urine tests in order for them to join clubs. Identification 
must be worn in plain view at all times. More overbear- 
ing and repressive principals and police have been 
placed in schools. Last but definitely not least, the new 
Supreme Court decided that principals have the right to - ' 
censor school newspapers. 

Their reasoning behind this repression of students’ 
rights is unfounded. They say they want to protect the 
students from drugs. I could find no person to give a 
reason for extra police and stronger censorship. This is 
probably because there is none except to stop students 
from speaking out against their repression. 

Students don’t drop out, cut class, or abuse drugs 
because they are bad people or even because of peer 
pressure. Often it’s caused by the feeling that you’re 
just a number. Other times they feel as if the teach- 
ers don’t care if you learn just as long as you’re in 
school so that the administration gets its money. 

We think that all students should speak out against 
these repressive acts. Students’ rights will only come 
about when the curriculum is what the student is inter- 
ested in, when schools become more comfortable and 
positive and less like prisons, when students are treated 
like human beings and not like computers to be fed 
data and forced to spew it. 

— Whitney Young high school students 


Marxist-Humanism’s founder commemorated in L.A. 


Los Angeles, Cal. — On Feb. 25, students as well 
as workers, long-time Marxist- Humanists as well as 
those newly introduced to that philosophy, North Amer- 
icans as well as Iranians and South Africans participat- 
ed in a commemoration of the life and work of Raya 
Dunayevskaya at California State University, Los Ange- 
les. The theme of the meeting was how a commemora- 
tion of the ideas of the founder of Marxist-Humanism 
can become a pathway towards developing that philoso- 
phy of revolution for our time. 

The meeting was preceded by a thought-provoking ar- 
chives display which covered the full span of Dunayev- 
skaya’s life and work. That was true of the ten speakers 
as well, who ranged from John Alan — who spoke of his 
first meeting Raya during her activities with the Black 
movement of the 1930s — to Gary Clark, a youth activist 
who discussed how he first encountered Marxist-Hu- 
manism in the 1980s after reading Dunayevskaya’s Phil- 
osophy and Revolution. Felix Martin, Labor Editor of 
News & Letters, spoke on the development of Raya’s 
ideas from out of the 1949-50 Miners’ General Strike, 
and the importance of the unity of worker and intellec- 
tual in her thought. Other speakers ranged from Neil 
Garston, a Professor of Economics at Cal State, to 
Duke M., an exiled South African revolutionary. 

The keynote speech was given by Peter Hudis, who 
began by asking “what enables one thinker to speak to 
such an array of different voices? It’s the power of an 
Idea — the Idea of freedom.” Hudis traced through the 
development of that Idea of freedom, beginning with 
when “it was still very much in embryo,” the 1920s and 
1930s, focusing especially upon Dunayevskaya’s response 
to events such as the Spanish Revolution. He showed 
that Dunayevskaya faced the emergence of state-capi- 
talism as a global phenomenon and counter-revolutions 
emerging from within revolutions by “emerging as a 
new kind of radical — one who unites fervent opposition 
to what is with responsibility for re-stating what Marx’s 
Marxism means for today.” 

In focusing on the 1950s, he asserted that “the full 
philosophic birth of Dunayevskaya came in May 1953, 
in a series of philosophic letters written by her on He- 


.Absolutes.’’, 3J\e, basis of, this , 1953 philosophic , ,'from.” 


breakthrough, he said, was her refusal to consider He- 
gel’s Absolutes as something abstract or tucked away up 
in heaven; instead, she saw them as an expression of 
the live movements for freedom of our age and the ne- 
cessity for revolutionaries to meet them not only with 
theory but with a philosophy of revolution. 

He traced out how Dunayevskaya’s 1953 philosophic 
moment both anticipated all the “new passions and new 
forces” of our era — Labor, Youth, Women’s Liberation, 
the Black Dimension — and enabled her to single out 
their unfinished contributions. For “the 1953 Letters on 
Hegel’s Absolutes singled out not only a movement 
from practice that is itself a form of theory, but as well 
a movement from theory which is reaching for philoso- 
phy. The Philosophic Point is that only from the unity 
of the two can there arise the kind of revolutionary 
movement, and the kind of revolution, that can help 
bring forth a truly new, human society.” 

In discussing the further development of Dunayev- 
skaya’s work in the 1950s, 1960s, and 1970s, Hudis 
focused especially on the 1980s, when she confronted 
the global retrogression embodied in Reaganism with 
a call for "new philosophic beginnings.” "That Raya 
would call for 'philosophic new beginnings’ in the - 
midst of such global retrogression was characteristic 
of her,” he said. "But what is truly remarkable and 
totally new is that in the 1980s Raya searched for 
new philosophic beginnings through a philosophic 
summation of her own body of ideas.” 

He concluded, “Just as Dunayevskaya confronted the 
need for new human beginnings in face of today’s 
changed world by digging deeply into her own body of 
ideas, so to find our way to the dawn of a new day from 
out of the darkness of this era of Reaganism demands 
an inwardization and projection of the philosophy of 
revolution she left us.” 

The informal discussion that followed with the audi-* 
ence representing multidimensional forces of revolt, in- 
dicated that pathways were opened to meeting this 
challenge. It was perhaps best expressed by Duke M., a 
South African exile, who said in his remarks, “when I 
return to South Africa, I intend to take Raya’s Archives 
.with me, because this is what we can all learn so much 
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Armenians challenge Russian control 

USSR,! although the frequency and size of recent den 


Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

Editor’s note: As we go to press, strikes by Armenian 
workers have shut down silk, shoe and electrical prod- 
ucts factories in Stepanakert, capital of Nagorno-Kara- 
bakh. In solidarity, ethnic Azeri workers have refused 
to enter struck factories. 

In 1987-88 popular discontent in Armenia has focused 
upon two issues: the disastrous state of the environment 
in the republic and the return of the Nagorno-Karabakh 
region from neighboring Azerbaijan. An open letter to 
Gorbachev, signed by 350 leading Armenians in March, 
1986, widely circulated in Armenia but largely unnoticed 
in the West, claimed that of the seven most polluted 
cities in the USSR, five are located in Armenia, while a 
growing number of illnesses have resulted from pollu- 
tion caused by chemical plants. Over the past ten years 
nuclear power stations in Armenia have registered more 
than 150 serious accidents. 

The first reports of the current unrest in Armenia 
came via dissident channels in Moscow on Feb. 19; it 
was only two days later that it became clear that ecolo- 
gy was not the only issue. Already before the first Sovi- 
et announcement in Izvestiya on Feb. 23, Armenia had 
sent delegations to Moscow with petitions signed by 
tens of thousands of people over their territorial claims 
on Azerbaijan. A week earlier leaflets had been distrib- 
uted in Nagorno-Karabakh calling for reunification with 
Armenia, which were followed by school boycotts and 
other protests. 

On Feb. 20, after prolonged public pressure, the Na- 


(continued from page 1) 

100,000 Nicaraguans took part in a two-week-long, 
Sandinista-led general strike against Somoza, despite 
widespread arrests, torture and murder. Eighteen 
months of mass mobilization followed. Workers, 
women, peasants, and especially the youth rose up 
over and over again until, in July, 1979, Somoza fled. 
In the years 1978-80 the many dimensions of the idea 
of freedom were evident not only in Nicaragua, but 
in El Salvador and in Guatemala as well. 

Just as these mass revolutionary upheavals of the 
late 1970s continued the new stage reached when the 
1952 Bolivian Revolution created new forms of struggle 
and brought forth Indian miners, peasants and women, 
so U.S. imperialism’s determination to crush these revo- 
lutionary beginnings has been unending ever since. 

As Raya Dunayevskaya put it in April, 1981 (see her 
article in Latin’s America’s Revolutions, available 
from N&L): “The counter-revolution — U.S. imperial- 
ism — saw the threat of Bolivia clearly. Because they 
did, they immediately embarked on counter-revolutions, 
and not only in Bolivia. ‘Never again’ for U.S. imperial- 
ism meant Guatemala as well, and thus the counter-rev- 
olution of 1954. And for our age — and herein is the ur- 
gency for El Salvador — it meant that when they saw 
the revolution succeed in Nicaragua, their ‘Never Again’ 
meant they would not even take any chances with any 
type of ever so mild reforms as the civilian junta had 
originally proposed. So the counter-revolution in El Sal- 
vador is asstuning outright genocide.” 

REAGAN’S GENOCIDAL WARS 

Reagan’s genocidal wars have taken their toll: 65,000 
killed or disappeared in El Salvador, 40,000 killed or 
disappeared in Guatemala, in addition to the slaughter 
of 50,000 in Nicaragua. People in whole regions have 
been killed off or driven into refugee camps. The harsh 
reality of a decade of Reagan retrogressionism compels 
us to recognize that 1988 is not 1979. That was the year 


gomo-Karabakh regional Soviet passed a resolution by 
110 to 17 calling for reunification with Armenia. The in- 
clusion of this region with Azerbaijan was blamed upon 
Stalin, a charge since repeated by Radio Erevan. Ten 
thousand copies of a telegramme calling for reunifica- 
tion were reportedly distributed to the swelling ranks of 
the demonstrators. 

The negative response from Moscow was described by 
one Armenian from Nagorno-Karabakh as “not only 
anti-Armenian but anti-democratic.” Referring to both 
the ecological and national problems that the demon- 
strators had raised, he also stated that “we are on the 
brink of national catastrophe and are forced to start a 
struggle. We cannot stop, as this will mean death.” 

On Feb. 26 at a demonstration, Afghan veterans in 
Erevan threatened to throw away their medals and par- 
ty cards if the nationalist demands were not met. The 
local authorities, visibly worried about the unreliability 
of their own militia, brought in units from outside the 
republic. 'Dissidents in Moscow reported that Armenian 
militiamen had been disarmed and sportsmen had been 
asked to surrender pistols. 

Mass support for the demonstrators was evidenced by 
widescale collections of money and food. Shops were 
closed, workers were absent from work and students 
boycotted classes. Reminiscent of the riots in Alma Ata, 
busloads of workers came from outside the capital to 
join the protests, reflecting the depth of feeling about 
the issues involved. The demonstrators not only man- 
aged to control the protests but organized a committee 
representing various regions and enterprises in Erevan. 

Nationalist demonstrations are nothing new in the 


in which revolutions in Iran, in Nicaragua, in Grenada, 
offered new paths for revolution in the Third World. 
The fate of the revolutions in Iran and Grenada, their 
usurpation by counter-revolution from -within the revo- 
lution, even as they had to contend with imperialism 
from without, challenges revolutionaries everywhere to 
think anew about the relationship of forms of organiza- 
tion to a philosophy of liberation. Such re-thinking in- 
cludes, for Central America solidarity activists, the real- 
ization that even the Nicaraguan Revolution, which 
Reagan has been unable to overthrow thus far, has nev- 
ertheless been blunted during seven years of unrelenting 
attacks. 

In 1988 all eyes cannot only be fixed on the cease 
fire in Nicaragua, when at the same time death- 
squad leader Roberto d’Aubuisson’s Arena party is 
restored to a large and ominous share of power in El 
Salvador’s widely-boycotted elections. D’Aubuisson’s 
"mandate” from the El Salvadoran oligarchy is to 
crush the wide resurgence of activity seen in 1987-88 
by workers, university students, mothers of the dis- 
appeared and returning refugees. 

Nor can we take our eyes off Panama, where over 
10,000 of the 16,700 U.S. troops now based in Central 
America are located. Reaganism’s ongoing pressure 
against Panama is directed at far more than the ouster 
of its former friend, Gen. Noriega. Rather, it serves both 
as an example to all Latin America of the havoc U.S. 
economic sabotage can wreak, and as a warning to Pan- 
ama that the U.S. may not be willing to cede control of 
the Canal to Panama in the year 2000 as agreed in the 
1977 treaty. 

The future of the whole region is at stake when, on 
the one side, Reagan aims to institutionalize his count- 
er-revolutionary wars throughout Central America into 
the 21st century, and, on the other, new revolutionary 
forces never stop arising, demanding freedom, and call- 
ing out for dialogue with those in the U.S. who share 
their vision. 


onstrations have multiplied under Gorbachev. The nt 
tionality question has proved to be the Achilles heel < 
glasnost and at the first sign of trouble Soviet author 
ties reacted in their customary manner of removing an 
vestiges of glasnost. 

If, as is likely, Gorbachev refuses Armenian requesl 
for the return of this territory he is likely to turn in 
tially anti- Azerbaijani feeling into potentially more dai 
gerous anti-Russian discontent. If Gorbachev decides f 
accept jtfae anschluss of Nagorno-Karabakh with Arm< 
nia, the Azerbaijanis, as fellow Shiite Moslems, are lik< 
ly to be driven into the arms of Iran’s mullahs. 

— Patrick Kan 
writer for Ukrainian Peace New 

Upsurge in Hungary 

More than 10,000 Hungarians marched on March ] 
in the largest independent demonstration since the 19f 
Revolution against state-capitalist totalitarianism callir 
itself Communism. They turned out to mark the ann 
versary of the March 15, 1848 Revolution, which w* 
led by; fhe martyred poet, Sandor Petofi. Referring bot 
to 184? and to the 1918 Marxist Revolution as well i 
to 1956, the dissident philosopher Gaspar Miklos a< 
dressed the crowd: “In 1848, 1918 and 1956, we tried t 
achieve the aims of freedom, equality, independence an 
a place in the community of civilized nations. We ai 
still far from these aims.” 

The huge turnout in 1988 appeared to shock even ti 
dissident leaders, such as Miklos Haraszti, editor of til 
leading underground journal, Beszelo. Haraszti ha 
'written ;a critique of all Gorbachev-type reforms la 
year stressing correctly how they changed nothing fin 
damental- This year Haraszti, as well as other leadin 
intellectual and worker dissidents such as Sandor Rac 
worker leader of the 1956 Workers’ Councils during ti: 
Revolution, were arrested only hours before the demoi 
stration. This did not deter the demonstrators, wh 
turned out in far greater numbers than in 1987. 

Even moderate government leaders such as Imi 
Pozsgay have suggested that Hungary is in danger < 
having a Solidamosc-type movement of workers and ii 
tellectuals, as the working class is feeling the bite of 
very severe economic crisis. 

Portuguese protests 

1988 has seen the greatest labor unrest in year 
Worker? are particularly incensed by Prime Minister c 
Silva’s move to scrap laws protecting all workers fro 
arbitrary firings by their bosses. 

Not Surprisingly, given their revolutionary histor 
worker? have conducted strikes and plant occupatioi 
to protest his proposed law on lay-offs and other ani 
labor measures, such as a 6% ceiling on raises. Subwa 
railroad, bus and ferry operators have gone out, whi 
workers have also briefly occupied some factories, 
one caSe holding some of the bosses hostage. Tens 
thousands have demonstrated in the streets of all of ti 
large cities. - 

Iran-lraq ‘war of cities’ 

Iraq’s poison gas bombing of the Kurdish village < 
Halabja is the most barbaric phase yet of the Iran-Ir* 
war. Oyer 5,000 men, women and children were kill* 
by this attack in mid-March. Many bodies were four 
still clutching infants, or with expressions of horror fr 
zen on their faces. Others who lived were burned s 
verely and have trouble breathing. This village wi 
gassed by Iraq the day after it was captured by the Ir 
nian army. Last year the people of Halabja revolt* 
against the Iraqi government, and half the populatic 
had been forced to flee to the hills to escape Iraqi am 
attacks. Now the whole village has been decimated. 

On Feb. 28, Iraq initiated missile attacks on Tehr* 
and other large Iranian cities. Hundreds of long ran) 
missiles have been fired, followed by massive aeri 
bombardments. Hundreds upon hundreds have be* 
killed. 

In December a tentative agreement was reached 1 
the two superpowers to impose an arms embargo * 
Khomeini- Since then Gorbachev has backed away fro 
that agreement with Reagan in order to have leveraj 
on Iran for its support of Islamic forces in the Afgha 
resistance movement. 

The imperialist powers, whether U.S. in the Gulf, < 
Russia in Afghanistan (as well as the Gulf rulers) a 
all vying to harness Khomeini, while having no inte 
tion of allowing the masses (Iranian, Iraqi...) to ga 
their freedom. The rulers all have a stake in Khomeini 
survival and continued stranglehold over the entire po 
ulation. 

So deep is the crisis inside Iran, so intense the i 
fighting between the rulers, that Khomeini has abc 
ished tire Islamic Republican Party undeT the illusi* 
that it will end the factional fighting. During the la 
year Khomeini has reorganized the governing “Supren 
Council of Guardians,” and has openly put the preside 
on notice that the “absolute authority of state” rneai 
he is answerable to none but “god.” 

In response to the bomBings the large Iranian cor 
m unity across the U.S. and Europe have staged con 
minus protests, that have brought together the Left u 
der the slogan ef “end the war, arms embargo.” 

— Cyrus Nove* 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an organization of 
Marxist-Humanists that stands for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as in 
the U.S., or its state property form, as in Russia or 
China. We stand for the development of new human 
relations, what Marx first called a new Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — ac- 
tivities which signaled- a new movement from practice 
that was itself a form of theory. News & Letters was 
created so that the voices of revolt from below could 
be heard unseparated from the articulation of a phil- 
osophy of liberation. We have organized ourselves into 
a committee form of organization rather than any eli- 
tist party “to lead.” 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the body 
of ideas of Marxist-Humanism, became Chairwoman 
of the National Editorial Board and National Chair- 
woman of the Committees from its founding to 1987. 
Charles Denby (1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Jour- 
nal, became editor of the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works Marxism and Freedom—from 
1776 until Today; Philosophy and Revolution: from 
Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao and Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Phil- 
osophy of Revolution spell out the philosophic 


ground of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as Amer- 
ican Civilization on Trial concretizes it on the Ameri- 
can scene and shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. These works challenge post-Marx 
Marxists to return to Marx’s Marxism. 

The new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya 
left us in her work from the 1940s to the 1980s are 
rooted in her rediscovery of Marx’s Ma rxism in its 
original form as a “new H umanis m” and in her re-cre- 
ation of that philosophy for our age as “Marxist-Hu- 
manism.” The development of the Marxist-Humanism 
of Dunayevskaya is recorded in the documents on mi- 
crofilm and open to all under the title The Raya Du- 
nayevskaya Collection— -Marxist-Humanism: A Half 
Century of its World Development, on deposit at the 
Wayne State University Archives of Labor and Urban 
Affairs in Detroit, Michigan. 

News and Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for our time. In 
opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploitative so- 
ciety, we participate in all class and freedom struggles, 
nationally and internationally. As our Constitution 
states: “It is our aim.. .to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other minorities, women, 
youth and those intellectuals who have broken with 
the ruling bureaucracy of both capital and labor.” We 
do not separate mass activities from the activity of 
thinking. Send for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. . . 


Editorial 


U.S. troops out of Central America! 
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Harry McShane 


1891-1988 

As we go to press we have just learned the sad 
news of the death of the Scottish Marxist-Human - 
ist Harry McShane. Our In Memoriam to this leg- 
endary revolutionary and colleague of Raya 
Dunayevskaya will appear in the June issue of 
News & Letters. 


Black World 


Botha’s 
unbridled 
state terror 

by Lou Turner 



The cold-blooded, early morning assassination of Dul- 
cie September, chairwoman of the ANC (African Na- 
tional Congress) in France, on March 29; the April 7 
car-bombing of the prominent ANC lawyer Albie Sachs 
in Maputo, the capital of Mozambique, and the dawn 
raid by a South African death squad in Botswana’s cap- 
ital city of Gaborone, on March 28, which left three 
women and a man dead, mark a new reign of state ter- 
ror emanating from Pretoria. 

There is nothing new in South Africa’s imperialist in- 
cursions against civilian targets. What is new is that 
apartheid terrorism has moved onto the stage of those 
Western nations that have constructively abetted the 
Botha regime which the Black masses have been revolt- 
ing against for more than a decade. That illicit liaison 
with apartheid has fostered an environment in the West 
in which South African death squads now feel confident 
(that they can operate with impunity. 


pEATH SQUADS UNLEASHED IN WEST 
I Dulcie September had earlier received death threats 
and had asked the Chirac-Mitterrand government for 
rotection, but none was provided. And only two days 
efore her murder, a bomb had been discovered and de- 
sed outside ANC headquarters in Brussels, Belgium. 

It is significant that France’s North African immi- 
grant minority were among the thousands who im- 
mediately took to the streets in a number of demon- 
strations in Paris to protest the brutal murder of 
September, at a time when the most racist electoral 
ampaign is underway in France as both the Left 

t nd the Right openly court the anti-African chauvi- 
ism of the white electorate. The fact is that "for 
(continued on page 8) 


From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya : 

On American Civilization on Trial p.4 

Editorial: Persian Gulf clash and Danger of 
Reaganism’s international reach p.12 

Essay: New Perceptions of Lenin’s Philosophic 

Ambivalence . . p.5 

Also: Women’s Liberation in China, p. 2; 
Workshop Talks, p.3; Israel/Palestine, p. 12. 


New youth movement challenges 
Reaganism’s racism, war actions 


by Barry Keith 

On the 20th anniversary of the worldwide youth re- 
volts of 1968, a new U.S. student movement has begun 
to emerge and confront Reaganism and its legacy in 
anti-racist and anti-war actions from Berkeley to New 
Hampshire, and from Pennsylvania to Kentucky. 

This new type of movement was bom in 1987, in re- 
sponse to a disgusting series of on-campus racial attacks 
on Black and minority students. By 1988, the overall 
movement has grown in numbers, in seriousness of pur- 
pose, and in a willingness to engage in philosophic prob- 
ings. 

SPRING 1988: PROTESTS 
ACROSS THE LAND 

In recent months, two major victorious student re- 
volts have taken place. At the University of Massachu- 
setts-Amherst, Black students occupied a building to 
protest the totally unprovoked beating of a Black stu- 
dent by racists. Thousands of other students rallied to 
support their demands. At Gallaudet University in 



Protest against racism at U.C., Berkeley 


Washington, D.C., the whole campus rose up against 
the hiring of yet another non-deaf president for the 
largest college of the deaf. But the range and scope of 
the new protests were not limited to these two well- 
publicized ones. 

• At elite Dartmouth College, weeks of anti-racist 
forums, marches and rallies against the Dartmouth Re- 
view, a Reaganite, anti-Black, anti-gay, anti-Semitic 
student magazine, finally caused the administration to 
suspend three of its “writers,” who had verbally and 
physically harassed a Black professor right outside his 
classroom. These racists are supported by big outside 
interests, and one of them was immediately given a 
staff job, during his suspension, by Senator Dan Quayle 
of Indiana. Despite a struggle since 1985, Dartmouth 

Police launch racist 

by Gene Ford 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The recent national attention 
that gang violence in L.A. has re ived shows Black Los 
Angeles as a haven for drug trade and murder. In reali- 
ty, there have been over 80 shootings related to gang 
violence in Los Angeles County this year. So during the 
weekend of April 8-9 there was a small invasion of 
Watts and South Central L.A. by the Los Angeles Po- 
lice Department (LAPD) which netted the arrest of 
1,453 suspected gang members. 

Only 103 were charged with a crime. Many of the ar- 
rests were for “nothing,” like not having proper ID, 
spitting on the sidewalk, or littering. Even the L.A. 
chapter of the NAACP had to come out against these 
racist sweeps — which they partly called for: “What is 
disturbing is the fact that 46% of the individuals arrest- 
ed were not gang members. These same arrests would 
not have occurred in Westwood Village (a predominant- 
ly -white business district).” The NAACP received 150 
complaints during the weekend from the community for 
police harassment. 

The sweeps -took place with an additional 1,000 po- 
lice officers. For the past few years, this police pres- 
ence has been demanded by many of the established 
Black leadership and by a few community-based or- 
ganizations that think equal justice under the law 
means more police on the streets. What that equals 
for the Black and -Latino community is not more pro- 
tection, just more guns on the streets. That is not 
what we need, because we as members, not crimi- 
nals, of the Black community become the target of 



Photo from the Northern Star 

Students at Northern Illinois University take to 
streets for sit-in. See story p. 11 


still refuses to divest its massive South Africa-related 
stock holdings. 

• At Berkeley, two separate sit-ins occurred in March 
and April. One was against racial harassment of a Black 
woman student. The other was at the law school, which 
has fewer permanent minority faculty than any other 
besides the University of Chicago, alma mater of Robert 
Bork. 

• At Penn State University, 150 students occupied a 
building for 15 hours, demanding funded programs to 
recruit more minority faculty on a campus whose stu- 
dent body is 3.6% Black, with its faculty a paltry 1.6%.* 
At least 89 students were arrested. 

Anti-racist protests took place as well at University of 
Kentucky, where trustee, former governor and baseball 
commissioner A. B. “Happy” Chandler had used the 
word “n r” during a discussion on divestment. Chan- 

dler has not even been asked to resign by the adminis- 
tration, even though student protests have mushroomed, 
including the whole football team. 

The same week, 500 students demonstrated at Duke 
University to support an affirmative action plan requir- 
ing each academic department to hire at least one 
Black faculty member by 1993. The plan has initially 
been voted down by the faculty, but this decision was 
reversed after a week of protests. ^ 

Outside of the campuses, youth are feeling the 
brunt of Reaganism still more sharply. Reagan budg- 
et cuts will reduce the number of youth summer jobs 
in Chicago from 24,000 to 14,000, which prompted 
over 400 mainly Black and Latino youth to protest 
outside the Chicago Federal Building. In the days be- 
fore this demonstration, high school and college stu- 
(continued on page 10) 

sweep against gangs 

arrests, beatings, and shootings by police. Being 
Black and poor under capitalism has always been a 
racist crime against us. 

The recent release of the film “Colors” was feared by 
many established Black leaders as possibly promoting 
more gang shootings. They said this film could glorify 
gang life, but in fact it is nothing more than a police 
story which makes “all” Black and Latino youth look 
like little terrorists Who must be contained, imprisoned, 
or killed. 

In reality, what promotes gang life is a segregated 
community backed up against the wall, with a lack 
of decent-paying jobs or decent housing, which puts 
the Black community at the brink of explosion. Add 
a little "crack” money and some AK-47s, and you’ve 
got yourself a small-scale war where we all become 
victims. 

The demand for an outside force such as the LAPD 
to be brought in to free us, so we can walk the streets 
without fear once again, is a fantasy. It is to fall victim 
to a fool like Chief of Police Gates who demanded and 
received a “limited” OK for wiretaps. Chief Gates sees 
“the greatest threat to democracy is democracy itself 
(sic).” 

We in the Black community must take control of our 
own destiny by grasping freedom for ourselves, and not 
expect help from the very power that oppresses us and 
puts us in this position in the first place. Our demand 
should be for social revolution which can change the 
thinking of an oppressed people arid can stop this 
Black-on-Black crime, which is a crime against our- 
selves. _ 
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China today: women’s liberation’s critique ‘Scholar and the Feminist 

• — \ Z . h AT V II 1 r.i. 


Editor’s note: Below we print excerpts from a much long- 
er article sent to us directly by our correspondent inside 
China (see January-February N&L for her article on worn-' 
en’s situation in China today). 

In 1978 a national conference of the Communist Party 
(CP) of China issued the directive that socialist con- 
struction rather than class struggle would be the prima- 
ry goal of Chinese society. For Chinese women, this 
statement presents few surprises as the official Chinese 
women’s movement has always closely followed the 
CP’s political line since the formation of the Party in 
the 1920s. Then women adhered to the Marxist belief 
that their emancipation could only be achieved with the 
liberation of the proletarian class. Thus women under- 
went the hardships in establishing socialist China and 
obtained many rights in 1949. Now what does this new 
stage in China’s history mean for them? 

Women seem to be given opportunities to display 
their abilities. Some women scientists have surpassed 
their male colleagues; women entrepreneurs have 
emerged as a noticeable group, and some women man- 
agers have reached important positions in business. 
Above all, China’s 400 million rural women are playing 
a significant role in the economic transformation going 
on in the countryside. 

According to Women of China Gazette, in those 
more developed areas, about 50% of the female rural 
population are occupied in commerce production and 
their products make up more than half of the total out- 
put. What must be mentioned is that these achieve- 
ments are mostly due to the numerous workshops in 
which about 100 million country women have learned 
skills to improve their economic situation and more 
women are seeking such learning opportunities. 

WINGS TOO HEAVY TO SOAR 


The other side of the matter, however, is not so 
bright. This is not to say that women are innately not 
as capable sis men, but that because of traditions as 
well as their present inferior situation, women may find, 
just as some of them have said, “Our wings are too 
heavy to soar into the large space open to us.” 

This saying is justified by the following: in education 
women made up 25.7% of the university graduates, 
37.4% of the high school and 42.2% of the primary 
school graduates. Women count for about 160 million 
among China’s 200 million illiterate or half-illiterate 
people. Although China before 1949 was accused of 
being the chief culprit, it is hard to deny the fact that 
many of these illiterate women were born after 1949 
and a large group of them are teenagers or even youn- 
ger. 

Nevertheless, the most urgent problem is to re- 
lieve the 30 million women factory workers from job 
insecurity. Now a large number of them have been 
removed from their posts as surplus hands since re- 
forms were started in the factory system. 

. Paradoxically, when the Party is enthusiastically talk- 
ing about a change in the political structure and social- 
ist democracy is loudly proclaimed, women are com- 
pletely excluded from the central policy-making 
groups — the new Central Committee Politbureau offered 
not a single position to women. 

More insidious are sexist conceptions still pervasive in 
the culture. As early as Fifth Century B.C., regulations 
in the Book of Rights (a Confucian classic), stated that 
a man should act in the public world, whereas a wom- 
an’s place was in the home. In the process of socializa- 
tion, these assumptions have become what Chinese call 
“unalterable principles.” 


NEW STAGE— HOPE AND CHALLENGE 


While the reforms are giving China a new look, the 
change in the mental construction has lagged behind. 
This has put Chinese women into a dilemma. If they 
are wise enough to seize the opportunities of self-devel- 
opment, they are sure to meet with resistance and be 
punished in various forms: marriage breakdown, because 
the husband can’t stand a career woman; the possibility 
of not being able to find a husband, because men intend 
to marry women inferior to themselves. On the other 
hand, if women stick to the tradition in order not to 
lose men’s “favor,” they are surely unable to obtain a 
high social standing in the future of China. 

The new stage means both hope and challenge. It 
heralds the entry of China into a historical phase in 
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which the people can enjoy more freedom and have 
more opportunities. Yet it also intensifies the prob- 
lems women face. If solutions are not worked out to 
address their problems in education, employment, 
politics, family, and if changes are not made in the 
social constructions, the new stage may, unfortu- 
nately, weaken women’s standing in the society. 

What must also be realized is that, either for China 
or for Chinese women in particular, the new stage is es- 
sentially a long march that is by no means easier than 
the one the CP made during the 1930s. In this long 
march, Chinese women will either lose their present 
foothold or reach a world with more equality. 

— Chinese Women’s Liberationist 



Women- 

Worldwide 



A coalition of women’s groups held a rally in New 
York City, March 11, in support of Tawana Brawley, 
the 16-year-old Black woman kidnapped, raped and 
tortured by a group of white men in November, 
1987. Several hundred people protested the rise in 
racist sexual attacks on women of color and the me- 
dia’s efforts to discredit Tawana Brawley’s story, 
making her not the victim but the criminal. 

Alexis DeViaux spoke at the rally: "We are not 
just talking about Wappinger Falls (where Brawley 
is from). We are talking about the 50-year-old Black 
woman from Newton, New Jersey, the little girls 
from the Bronx, and the Black woman beaten to 
death by the police. Here in New York City racist 
and sexual assaults have become a daily reality.” 

— Information and photo from Womanews 


Students from St. Scholastica’s College in Manila, the 
Philippines, participated in a street demonstration in 
early April waving a banner reading “Fight against 
U.S.-Aquino collusion!” Daughters of generals, govern- 
ment officials and other elite, the students have previ- 
ously protested against American bases, rallied for land 
distribution, marched in funerals for slain leftist leaders 
and picketed a group of Norwegians who came to Ma- 
nila to pick up mail-order brides. 


Beginning June 1, Michigan welfare recipients will no 
longer need a doctor’s prescription to receive free con- 
doms. The sponsor of the new ruling, while pretending 
to care about birth control and AIDS prevention, rev- 
ealed that they only want to stop women on welfare 
from having more babies. The Department of Social 
Services will monitor disbursements so those on welfare 
cannot get large quantities to “sell for profit.” And the 
“more exotic brands” will not be covered. 


Stanford ..University (California) students won their 
fight, March 31, to change the school’s traditional West- 
ern Civilization course to one on Culture, Ideas and 
Values. The new class will include works by women, mi- 
norities and people of color. U.S. Education Secretary 
William J. Bennett, revealing his narrow view of West- 
ern history, denounced the change as a “retrogression in 
efforts to strengthen basic educational requirements 
that in time could weaken Western civilization.” 


A Profile of Working Women, released for National Sec- 
retaries’ Week, April 25-29, revealed a dramatic change 
in the work force with no corresponding change in the 
work place by employers who “live in a nostalgic dream 
of the 1950s.” They are challenged by vocal clerical 
workers demanding child care, family leave, health in- 
surance and the raising of the minimum wage. Compiled 
by 9 to 5, National Associaton of Working Women, the 
data showed that 65% of women between 16 and 64 are 
working, yet 60% have no maternity leave and only l h of 
1% of businesses help with child care in any way. 


New York, N. Y. — Barnard College’s 15th annu 
“Scholar and the Feminist” conference March I 
brought together over 200 women, including mai 
whose international, Black and revolutionary ide: 
about feminism escaped the confines of the conference 
title: “Motherhood versus Sisterhood.” 

The most interesting speaker at the only non-music 
plenary session was Paula Giddings, who spoke < 
“Black Women in the Progressive Era,” a period wh< 
women started their own schools, day care and comm 
nity organizations, unseparated from their participate 
in anti-lynching, labor and suffrage campaigns. 

Sylvia Law, who spoke second, described the lack 
progress in getting women jobs in the construction i 
dustary. Rosi Braidotti of the Netherlands, speaking < 
“Everlasting Knots: Feminism and Critical Theory,” ci 
tiqued theoreticians in the context of the current d 
bates over “feminist” science and pointed up the iroi 
that, after so many years of the women’s movemei 
motherhood is once more defining gender differences. 

Since no discussion was allowed in . the plena: 
sessions it was in the workshops where the diale 
tics of thought unfolded, overflowed the classroor 
and found voice, if not inside, then at the News ax 
Letters literature table. 

In the workshop that jammed up the Italian Marxi 
Gramsci and the Iranian Revolution, we raised Grai 
sci’s advice that the philosopher posits himself as an < 
ement of the struggle, in the context of Iran’s rap 
counter-revolution arising from within the revolutii 
where the women were the first to decry it while tl 
Left thought they could work with Khomeini. Sevei 
women agreed with this stark example of the impc 
tance of ideas, and came to our literature table to di 
cuss Marxist- Humanism further. 

In the workshop on "The Effects of Destabiliz 
tion on Women in Southern Africa,” we heard abo 
the horrible destruction by South African-backi 
counter-revolutionaries in Mozambique on the smj 
farmers, mostly women, who had been demandii 
that revolution change their lives. We made tl 
question that had been implicit throughout the co 
ference — "What happens after the revolution?”— e 
plicit in these workshops and at our literature tab! 

There, a Dominican woman who had lived in Russ 
asked how Marxist-Humanism developed in opposite 
to the worldwide stage of state-capitalism. Two Germ: 
women let us know that Raya Dunayevskaya’s work 
being discussed there. And an older woman guard at tl 
College visited our table and commented that when tl 
conference used to draw seven or eight hundred wome 
“it was magnificent.” — Anne Jaclai 



WRITE ON! 


Beloved by Toni Morrison (Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., Nt 
York 1987.) 

This Pulitzer prize winning novel is a lavish wo 
written in the unique grace and style that Toni Mor 
son can give. It takes up a period qf post-Civil W 
Ohio, and was developed by Morrison after reading 
real-life, 19th Century news article on a Black, worn; 
who killed her child rather than handing the child ov 
to slave owners. 

With persistence and passion the story unfolds x 
vealing, bit-by-bit, this grievous act. Sethe is t: 
mother who recollects the past along with her dei 
child who appears first as "apparition” and then 
the form of "Beloved” — a young woman demandii 
to know the truth pf the past. 

A novel is not an historical account, although it c 
reflect history. With Beloved, a mystical veil cov< 
every part of the work. It is written as if in a drea 
not surrealistically, rather, all the facts are never th« 
all at once. Morrison gives a view of the horrors of sk 
ery and some of the struggles against it. 

Other Black women I’ve spoken with about the no’ 
defend the work vigorously and are aware of every ( 
tail within the story. Some said the novel is not abc 
that act alone, but about the desire to not be fragmei 


ed, 


to become a whole human being. 


An 


— Diane IJ 


Olive Schreiner Reader: Writings on Women a 
South Africa, edited by Carol Barash (Pandora, Lona 
and New York, 1987). 

The South African writer, Olive Schreiner (18! 
1920), was a friend of Eleanor Marx in the 1880s wn 
both were in England. A well-known feminist, she pi 
fished a book, Woman and Labour, in 1911 that vj 
very popular. This collection of 11 of her essays a 
stories shows some beautiful moments in her fictioxj 
especially on how children perceive the world. 

However, the book’s subhead, “Writings on W oir 
and South Africa,” is a misnomer. Rather, these esss 
reveal the opposite: Schreiner kept women’s fight 
equality and the Black fight for freedom in South A: 
ca in two totally separate compartments. Because s 
doesn’t see the movement for human liberation as 
Universal, her feminism is narrowed to Mother Rig 
equal right to labor and to actually blaming women 
the downfall of civilizations because of what she c^ 
“the parasitism of the female.” 

The afterword shows that Nadine Gordimer also s( 
no connection between , flacks and women’s fight 
freedom, claiming; “It was as bizarre then... as now., 
regard a campaign for women’s rights — black or whit( 
as relevant to the Soxfth African situation.” 


-Terry Mq 
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Workshop Talks 


by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

I was travelling across the country by train a few 
months ago, and certain scenes I saw will not leave my 
mind. In Las Vegas, Nev. the train pulled in to the sta- 
tion early in the morning. The police were rounding up 
the homeless along the railroad h acks and putting them 
in police wagons. As the train pulled out, I noticed 
along the tracks the hundreds of pieces of rags and 
cardboard that had been the homeless people’s beds. 

In downtown Los Angeles the streets are full of the 
homeless, and the numbers are growing. It’s not be- 
cause, like the right-wing know-hothings say, “They’re 
too lazy to work.” Some homeless people have jobs, but 
with Reaganomics many people’s wages won’t buy both 
food and shelter! 

The House Labor and Education committee has now 
approved proposed legislation to iraise the current feder- 
al minimum wage of $3.35 an hour to $5.05, over the 
next four years. That is what the minimum wage should 
be now, to equal the 25<f/hour it was in 1940! 
WELFARE FOR CAPITALISTS 

President Reagan is threatening to veto the bill. How 
many times has he threatened 
spending for the military-industriiil complex? In the sev- 
en years of the Reagan administration, what has he felt 
an urgency to do about the 80 million poor, including 


the three million homeless Americans? 


Reagan’s so-called "Labor” 


Laughlin, said that an increase in the minimum 


wage would hurt workers, th 


Secretary, Ann Me- 


at even to raise the 


minimum wage to $4.65 an hour would lead to a 

SF mass protest against 
builders’ unionbusting 

San Francisco, Cal. — Over 4,000 union construc- 
tion workers and supporters gathered in front of Mos- 
cone Center downtown on March 7 to protest the Asso- 
ciated Builders and Contractors (ABC) convention. It 
was a healthy reminder that San Francisco is a lot 
more than fancy jogging shoes, psycho-babble, sharking 
entrepreneurs and creepy upscale professionals. 

It was really exhilarating to see thousands of real live 
human beings of all variety on one side and to see these 
horrible starchy men and women of the trendy business 
set cringing their way to the scab convention under a 
hail of epithets and educational comments with eggs 
and bright red tomatoes arching gracefully through the 
air onto their stiff little grey suits. The protest was 
| against non-union labor and the “two-gate” system. 
Two-gate hiring is using non-union labor with union la- 
ibor or choosing a union with lower pay scales. 

One worker said, “The ABC has' stated that their aim 
is to break union control of construction in the San 
Francisco area and lower wages by more than two- 
thirds. We have to think about wiat union really means 
and work hard at it. It started i i the streets and here 
we are again.” 

The protest really cut into the convention. The big 
ABC honchos asked for and got an injunction to limit 
the picket line, but the next day thousands showed up 
again but just stayed across the street. Several people 
were arrested for “possession of eggs.” 

There is new militancy and r ew opposition to this 
give-back economy and this two-tier and two-gater soci- 
ety. As one demonstrator said, “We can’t just live on a 
past reputation of being a union town. We have to 
make the words ‘union’ and ‘solidarity’ mean something 
TODAY AND NOW!” , | —Participant 


Which side are 


physician duties” dur- 
with making himself 


Oakland, Ca/.— There is a lot of discussion at 
Kaiser Hospitals about a letter from a physician, Dr. 
Taller, to the management protesting the policy that 
physicians “will be required ‘as a condition of employ- 
ment’ to perform any and -all non 
ing strikes. 

Dr. Taller finds “no argument’ 
available “for these services,” only he wants his obliga- 
tion to come as a “Shareholder Physician” and part 
owner: He feels it is “unfortunate” that the new policy 
failed to make this distinction “when many physicians 
are feeling low morale and increasing powerlessness in 
controlling their professional lives 
The problem with Dr. Talle: 
hew policy is the! fcenttiry bid _ 
sionalism — a division of ‘ labo 
wants to preserve. In contrasi 
dents and interns did sign a lei 
strikers. 

The strike brought out someth: 

keV’s ' division bf 'labor, r Evtei_, T __ 

Iwh&ti a problem' fcdnfos u£ -1.4 to say,’ ‘‘There is a prob- 


M.D.s on? 


trailer's letter 


Working, yet homeless 


loss of 800,000 jobs. But what does a job mean 
these days, when a person can have a full-time job 
and still not be able to afford a place to live? 

Since Reagan took office, a job doesn’t mean what it 
meant 20 or 30 or even seven years ago. Then, you 
could get a job, buy a house and car, and feed and 
clothe your family. Today, it takes two adults in the 
house both working, in some cases husband or wife 
working two jobs, to be able to support a family. 

MARX ON REAGANOMICS 

Over a hundred years ago, Karl Marx wrote that cap- 
italism would demand that workers work 24 hours a day 
and live on air, and that still wouldn’t be enough to 
keep the capitalist system going. 

In Marx’s work Capital, he quoted a doctor who ex- 
amined the diet of the workers in England in the 1860s, 
showing that most of them didn’t get enough nutrition 
to avert starvation diseases: “That cases are innumera- 
ble in which defective diet is the cause or the aggrava- 
tor of disease can be affirmed by any one who is con- 
versant.. .with the wards and out-patient rooms of hospi- 
tals.” Isn’t this part of the reality in Reagan’s America 
of the 1980s? And where in the 1860s the doctor re- 
marked “The home.. .will be where shelter can be-cheap- 
est bought...”, in the 1980s many workers cannot afford 
even the cheapest home! 

Marx continued quoting the doctor: "The insuffi- 
ciency of food...fell as a rule chiefly on the women 
and children.” And it is the women and children who 
suffer the most in Reagan’s America. 

Some people say that what Marx wrote 100 years ago 
is “outdated” and “doesn’t apply” to the 1980s age of 
computers. But as a worker, I see what he wrote back 
then clearer than ever today. With Marx, I say it has to 
be the “new passions and new forces,” the “gravedig- 
gers” of capitalism, who will uproot this inhuman sys- 
tem of the richest land on earth where children sleep 
on the streets. 

! 

UFCW dues up, rights down 

Chicago, III. — The union (United Food and Com- 
mercial Workers Local 100-A) raised our dues a dollar 
in April. People at Eckrich were angry, because we feel 
that the union doesn’t do anything that justifies taking 
another dollar. What does the union stand for? They’re 
supposed to be protecting our rights as workers and as 
human beings. I don’t think they’re doing that. They’re 
just taking $16 a month from us. 

We are humans. We’re not machines. I think people 
should have more of a say-so in the places that they 
work, especially on the equipment, on what would be 
more efficient, easier to repair and easier to operate. 
Like with the new machine on line #6 in department 
647. Why did they buy that? We have other machines 
that run a whole lot better at a faster speed. Now 
they’ve got 30,000 pounds of meat a day for line #6. 
That would have been nothing — a regular eight hours 
probably — on one of those other machines. 

The company should be maintaining things so that 
they don’t break down all the time and we can do 
our work in eight hours instead of 11 or 12. If you 
work 12 hours, and most people should sleep seven 
or eight hours, that leaves you with four hours out 
of the day to take care of everything else. Traveling 
takes up most of that time. 

Everything’s against you. You can’t eat right, you 
can’t work right, you can’t see the doctor without hav- 
ing to miss work. And then that goes against you, too, 
because of the time off. When you work people like 
that, they’re going to get sick eventually, if they don’t 
get enough sleep. Then there are the write-ups because 
you get sick. We’re the ones that feel the effects of all 
the decisions the company makes. — Eckrich worker 
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May 1, 1886: U.S. workers strike for 8-hour day 
May 1, 1890: May Day becomes international 
May 1, 1988: May Day’s legacy — tasks that 
remain to be done 


Wages sub-minimum already 

Newark, N.J. — Where some of the capitalists on 
the right are saying that raising the minimum wage 
would hurt business and put people out of work, the lib- 
eral capitalists think it could be brought up to maybe a 
little over $4 an hour. 

I find both are on the same ground, because even if 
the capitalists would raise it this tiny bit it would not 
bring up my standard of living as a young worker much, 
if any. Many that started with the minimum are making 
more, but not much more. 

Then there is the talk of paying young workers a sub- 
minimum wage, saying this would put more youth to 
work. This is a he. That would just mean youth would 
start with less and would end up hardly making more 
than today’s minimum wage even after a long time. 

I will say that a little less than ten years ago I was 
working at one job at five dollars an hour for about a 
forty-hour week. Then as a high school student I could 
party and live all week long on my pay and still have 
money left over. But now I can barely survive on this 
money even when I work massive overtime. 

For young workers who, when we were growing 
up, thought that we could at least make as much as 
our parents, all that there is now is just hanging on. 
These days, working class youth have but two ways 
if they can work at all. One is to work two minimum 
wage jobs and/or work as much overtime as you 
can, and the second is the one that I and some of my 
friends fell into, that of having to live with someone 
like family, someone you may not get along with. 

This may all seem negative to people who do not see 
the actions of rebellious youth in these minimum wage 
jobs. Where I work, at Toys-R-Us, the company tried to 
have a contest to see who was fastest at working the 
new registers. When I looked at who had signed the list 
for this contest to act like a machine, I saw names like 
Mother Theresa, the Flying Nun, and so on! This shows 
the depth of the revolt in the minimum wage service 
sector jobs. — David L. Anderson 
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lem, but I only work here. I don’t 
picket line, on the other hind, 
least amount of control df their wc 
naking the decisions and taking responsibility them- 
selves. They were mostly Black women and they were 
there on the picket line every day. . 

This division of labor is too deep even for the union 
to touch. The;' gridvande 1 procedure * preserves and pro- 
mbiefe it. Thej’ Willingly give ‘manageriient certain pre- 
rogatives in the contract. I doubt that if you asked un- 
on officials, they would have much to disagree with Dr. 


— Kaiser worker 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an organization of 
Marxist-Humanists that stands for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as in 
the U.S., or its state property form, as in Russia or 
China. We stand for the development of new human 
relations, what Marx first called a new Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — ac- 
tivities whjch signaled a new movement from practice 
that was itself; a form of theory. News & Letters was 
created so that the voices of revolt from below could 
be heard unseparated from the articulation of a phil- 
osophy of liberation. We have organized ourselves into 
a committee form of organization rather than any eli- 
tist party “to lead.” 


Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the body 
of ideas of Marxist-Humanism, became Chairwoman 
of the National Editorial Board and National Chair- 
woman of the Committees from its founding to 1987. 
Charles Denby (1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Jour- 
nal, became editor of the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works Marxism and Freedom...from 
1776 until Todey; Philosophy and Revolution: from 
Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao and Rosa' 
Luxemburg-, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Phil- 
osophy of Revolution spell out the philosophic 


ground of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as Amer- 
ican Civilization on Trial concretizes it on the Ameri- 
can scene and shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. These works challenge post-Marx 
Marxists to return to Marx’s Marxism. 

The new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya 
left us in her work from the 1940s to the 1980s are 
rooted in her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism in its 
original form as a “new Humanism” and in her re-cre- 
ation of that philosophy for our age as “Marxist-Hu- 
manism.” The development of the Marxist-Humanism 
of Dunayevskaya is recorded in the documents on mi- 
crofilm and open to all under the title The Raya Du- 
nayevskaya Collection-— Marxist-Humanism: A Half 
Century of its World Development, on deposit at the 
Wayne State University Archives of Labor and Urban 
Affairs in Detroit, Michigan. I 

News and Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for our time. In 
opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploitative so- 
ciety, we participate in all class and freedom struggles, 
nationally and internationally. As our Constitution 
states: “It is our aim...to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other minorities, women, 
youth and those intellectuals who have broken with 
the ruling bureaucracy of both capital an^labor.” We 
do not separate mass activities from the* activity of 
thinking. Send for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

Marxist-Humanist Archives 


by Raya Dunayevskaya, Founder of Marxist-Humanism 

Editor’s note: The current rampant racism in Reagan’s America makes it most appropri- 
ate to re-publish this review of American Civilization on Trial, “Freedom occupies con- 
sciousness.” It first appeared in the May, 1963 issue of News & Letters as American Civi- 
lization on Trial was coming off the 
press. 


Two very opposite events, which 
reverberated around the world, first in 
1957, and again in 1962, were held in 
unison in men’s consciousness. In 1956, 
Sputnik No. 1 and Little Rock were 
the main headliners; in 1962, James 
Meredith’s courageous attempt to en- 
ter the University of Mississippi took 
the lustre out of the spectacular six 
orbital flight of Astronaut Walter 
Schirra. An age in which " 
thing,” like school desegregation, 
can hold in tow such scientific mile- 
stones is an age in which men’s con- 
sciousness is preoccupied, not with 
science, but with human freedom. 

Throughout history, all great turn- 
ing points were characterized by “the 
progress in the consciousness of free- 
dom.” Under the impact of the great 
French Revolution, the German gen- 
ius, G.W.F. Hegel, gave the most pro- 
found expression to the unity in the 
development of freedom and of 
thought. “Only that which is an object 
of freedom,” he wrote, “can be called 
an idea.” It is from such a Hegelian- 
Marxian point of view that the analy- 
sis of United States, history is made in 
the pamphlet American Civilization 
on Trial. 

A brief review, such as this must be, 
cannot do justice to a study of 200 
years of the contradictory develop- 
ment of the United States which has, 
moreover, been written so concisely as 
to fit into 36 pages. I shall limit my- 
self therefore, to two aspects only: (1) 
the radical departure of this study 
from previous ones, both bourgeois 
and radical, and (2) the relationship of 
theory to practice as activity, and to 
practice as organizational form of a 
unifying philosophy. 

A RADICAL DEPARTURE 

Hitherto Negro struggles for free- 
dom, where dealt with in histories at 
all, have been separated from the 
mainstream of American development. 
The present study, on the contrary, 
makes the Negro himself “the touch- 
stone of history”: 

“Because slavery has stained Ameri- 
can civilization as it wrenched freedom 
from Great Britain, the Negro could 
give the lie to its democracy. At first 
he was alone in so doing. But with the 
birth of Abolitionism, and for three 
stormy decades thereafter, American 
civilization was placed on trial by 
whites as well who focused on the an- 
tagonism between the ideal of freedom 
and the reality of slavery. The Negro 
became the touchstone of this class- 
ridden, color conscious, defaced civi- 
lization which has an ever-expand- 
ing frontier but no unifying philoso- 
phy.” r. '"A 

This is hot only a matter of setting 
the record straight. Negro historians 
have striven mightily, and in many 
cases successfully, in recording the ac- 
complishments of the Negro. The true 
writing of Negro history, quintessen- 
tial as that is, is not yet the true writ- 
ing of American and world history un- 
less (1) there is a dialectical grasp of 
the relationship of minority and labor 
struggles, and (2) the movement of 
history is seen, not so much as a pro- 
gression of great men, as a progression 
of great masses of men. Where old 
radicals tried to so this, they detailed 
the oppression without seeing the cre- 
ativity of the masses. American Civi- 
lization on Trial shows these as the 
subject, not the object, of historical 
development. We can gain a glance at 
these proper subjects of history, that 
is to say, its molders, by viewing the 
contents page of this pamphlet. (We 
are not including the contents page. For 
full pamphlet, see ad page 9.) 

THE "PSYCHOLOGY” 

OF JIM CROWISM 

Being the proper subject of history 
has nothing, of course, to do with the 
subjectivism of the psychological ap- 
proach to Jim Crowism which points 
to the prejudices of white workers as 


25th anniversary of ‘American Civilization on Trial’ 


Freedom occupies consciousness 

“proof’ that Jim Crowism is something apart from the class relationship betweer 
workers and capitalists. What these modem day “analysts” forget is this: just as th< 
"stigma” of slavery could not have persisted so long if its economic remains ir 
cotton culture and share cropping had not been the natural consequence of th« 
unfinished state of the Second American Revolution, so the psychology of Jin 
Crowism would not have persisted if it had not been re-introduced by the devel 

opment of Northern industrialisn 
into monopoly capitalism. The latte: 
needed Southern racism for its plungi 
into imperialism even as it neede* 
imperialism for its violent struggle: 
against white labor’s challenge to it 
exploitative rule. As we phrase it ii 
the pamphlet: 

“The ‘psychology of Jim Crowism 
is itself the result, not the cause, o 
monopoly capital extending its tenta 
cles into the Caribbean and the Pacii 
ic as it became transformed into impe 
rialism, with the Spanish-Americaj 
War. 

THOUGHT AND PRACTICE 
AND THE FOUNDING OF 
NEWS & LETTERS 

A new form of Mass revolt emergei 
during World War II. In Europe w 
witnessed the growth of the Resist 
ance movements, and in the Unitei 
States there was an outburst, in 194£ 
both of the first miners’ strike am 
the first Negro demonstrations to tak 
place right in the midst of a worli 
war. The struggles in the Unitei 
States nailed down the lie of workers 
rights and full democracy propagate: 
not only by the ruling class, but b; 
the Communists, who, with the Nas 
invasion of Russia, had become th 
most rabid "American patriots. 1 
They approved the no-strike pledg 
to chain workers to the war me 
chine. They opposed any independ 
ent movement of Negroes for thei 
democratic rights. 

Witness the cynicism of The Dail 
Worker which wrote: “Hitler is th 
main enemy and the foes of Negr 
rights in this country should be cor 
sidered as secondary.” The Negroe 
had no need of the later vicious Me 
Carthy type of anti-Communism 
they knew the true nature of Con 
munism and fought against it a fu 
decade ahead of McCarthy’s discot 
ery for his own reactionary needs. 

The period of new revolts whic 
was initiated in 1943 was the perio 
also of a great clarification of though 
Some of us who were later to foun 
News & Letters had developed th 
following theoretical analyses: (1) Rus 
sia, which had long since stoppe 
being a workers’ state, had, with th 
outbreak of World War II, become 
fully state-capitalist society whic 
would challenge its present Allies f< 
world domination. (2) By seeing th 
new stage of capitalist development- 
state-capitalism — as a world develo] 
ment, and relating it to new forms < 
mass revolt, we put ourselves on tl 
alert both to the Middle East, Afri 
Asian, Latin American revolutioi 
against Western imperialism, and sue 
phenomenal developments as the fir 
revolt (East Germany, 1953) again 
Russian totalitarianism. (3) At tl 
same time, by listening closely to tl 
spontaneous remarks of miners i 
their struggle against the first appea 
ance of Automation in 1950, as well * 
the continuous struggles of the Ne 
roes, we were led to the discovery 
the American and Humanist roots 
Marxian philosophy,, and therefore 
the break with all old radicals. 

These three preparatory stages pe 
mitted the founding of News & Le 
ters as the only paper edited by 
production worker (who happen* 
also to be a Negro) in a way in whi< 
it became a forum for the rank ai 
file and was, simultaneously, tl 
manifestation of a unique combinatii 
of workers, and intellectuals. This li 
to the formation .of News and Letfe 
Committees and the publication 
such diverse books and pamphlets 
Marxism and Freedom...from 17' 
until today, and Workers Battle A 
tomation; Nationalism, Conununisi 
Marxist-Humanism and the Afr 
Asian Revolutions, and Freedo 
, t Riders Speak for Themselves. 

■ * i The latest pamphlet to come off t 
press, American Civilization i 

(continued on page 9) 


Raya Dunayeveskaya 



May 1, 1910 - June 9, 1987 


In the spring she went away 

The scent of roses she loved filled the air 

She had been away before, following the holocaust in Marxism 
Surveying the wreckage of human and ideological carnage 
That survived the Hitler-Stalin years 

She always returned, never defeated, to seek new challenges 
In Africa she traveled through bush and acclaim, 

Twisting the British Lion’s tail, seeking independence 
for the oppressed, hearing voices crying UHURU and passing it on 
Greeting both rulers, former students, and the people from the bush 
She was in the African fight for freedom while it was in progress 
At home again she set down what she had learned . 

Building an organization, based on philosophy and returning 
Marxism to its humanist beginnings, combining theory with practice. 

Traveling again, to the Orient, Japan, Hong Kong and China 
Teaching, listening, learning the thoughts and aspirations 
of far-away but kindred spirits, creating philosophy for the future 
Now unexpectedly she went away again, never to return 
She rests with the Haymarket Martyrs, whose lives like hers 
were devoted to the class struggle for freedom and justice. 

Philosopher, teacher, organizer, friend and companion 

in our minds and hearts and memories she will always be with us. — John F. Dwyer 


Freedom Ideas International 

We are dedicating this issue of Freedom Ideas International to the memory of Raya 
Dunayevskaya not only because she was the most truly original revolutionary thinker 
since the death of Lenin, but most particularly because of her active, relationship with 
blind people who are participants in every freedom movement. This caused her, in turn, 
to become a very special supporter of our struggle to gain access to the full world of ide- 
as, which had been hidden from us in the medium of ink print. 

I first met Raya in the fall of 1965. Packed into a small apartment on Manhattan’s 
Upper West Side along with 20-odd other civil rights workers, mostly Black and Hispan- 
ic, all young, plus a couple of old Leftists. I heard her speak on the development of 
Maoism, his thought, its practice in China, its effects in the Third World and the Ameri- 
can movement, and its inadequacy to answer the questions that we were asking. I was so 
moved by the breadth of her ideas and their relevance to our most immediate activity 
that at the close of the meeting I told her that I wished to continue the discussion, but 
would be unable to do this in writing because I had “poor eyesight.” 

AT THAT TIME I was still trying “to pass for sighted,” hiding and denying my 
blindness even to myself. But I didn’t fool Raya. Ignoring my “poor eyesight,” she imme- 
diately told me of a tape-recorded correspondence she had had with a Marxist from Eng- 
land who was blind. Using tape had been her idea. She told me that she had been 
amazed to find that no one had ever suggested this to him before, much less done it. 
This use of tape-recorded correspondence had occurred in the 1950s, when only a few 
people in the field of rehabilitation had recognized tape as an important medium of com- 
munication for the blind. ij 

Raya’s biggest concern with everyone she met was that there be no barrier to the 
back and forth of ideas between them. In 1966, when I had become a Marxist-Humanist, 
she told me that the most important concretization of this decision would be for me to 
see that her book Marxism & Freedom was made available to blind people, if not in 
Braille, then certainly on tape. She said this was important “not only for you, who agree 
with these ideas, but also for many others who may or may not agree with them, but 
who will all have something important to say.” 

ALWAYS SENSITIVE TO the full meaning of language, in the early 1980s Raya 
insisted that sighted comrades stop using the rhetorical phrase “blind to the...” She in- 
sisted that physical blindness neither fostered nor limited the development of humanity 
or its ideas. 

In 1981, I raised with her the fact that although we had already made News & Let- 
ters available on tape to blind subscribers, we, blind people, needed our own organiza- 
tion which would make revolutionary publications available to us. She stressed “if you 
do this, you must make sure to make the whole range of revolutionary ideas available, 
not only our own. Every idea gains from the test of its collision with other ideas.: Blind, 
people deserve to witness this no less than anyone else.” It was this conversation iwhidh 
caused us to create the form of Freedom Ideas International. 

— Steve Handschu, editor 
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Essay Article 


Dunayevskaya’s new perceptions of Lenin 


lumey through Hegel’s 
’New Perceptions of 
represented a pro- 
ork on Lenin. Earlier, 


by Eugene Walker 

In 1986-87 Raya Dunayevskaya developed a startling 
new view of Lenin’s philosophic 
Science of Logic. What she call 
Lenin’s Philosophic Ambivalenci 
found deepening of her previous 
she had not only rescued Lenih’s Philosophic Note 
books (PN) of 1914-15 from Stalinist obliteration, but 
had presented a profound interpretation of Lenin’s phil 
osophic reorganization . and its 
ranging from his preparation for the 1917 Revolution to 
his practice in the new Soviet state. 

Dunayevskaya had as well critiqued Lenin’s failure to 
make those Notebooks public, which would have shown 
to other revolutionaries the philosophic roots of his new 
political practice. She had extended her critique to en- 
compass Lenin’s failure to reorganize his earlier concept 
of the vanguard-party-to-lead in 
sophic vantage point. 1 Now, as W< 
view dives deeply again into Len| 

books and presents new perceptions of their limitations 
as well as their greatness. 

Her different view of Lenin’s 
lence was to become one of the 
problematic she was at work oh in the mid-1980s — a 
new work on ’’Dialectics of Organization and Philos' 
ophy: The Party and Forms of Organization Bom out 
of Spontaneity.” 

Dunayevskaya’s new critique of Lenin focused on how 
he had dug into Hegel’s dialectic in the concluding 


[light of his new philo- 
will see, her 1986-87 
tn’s Philosophic Note- 


philosophic ambiva- 
central focuses of the 


chapters in the Science of Logic, 
ters on “The Idea of Cognition 
Idea.” 

LENIN’S READING OF HEGEL’S 
TWO LOGICS 

Of particular importance in following the development 
of Dunayevskaya’s critique are t er letters to the non- 
Marxist Hegel scholars, George Armstrong Kelly and 
Louis Dupre. 2 She wrote to them: “When Lenin com- 
pleted Chapter 2, ‘The Idea of C 


particularly the chap- 
and the “Absolute 


wn ‘translation’ (inter- 
is still only on the 


of Lenin’s journey 
Science of Logic on 


bgnition,’ he didn’t re- 
ally go to Chapter 3, ‘The Absolute Idea,’ but first pro- 
ceeded for seven pages with his ov 
pretation)...I consider that he 
threshold of the Absolute Idea. Indeed all that follows 
p. 219 in his Notes shows that to be true, and explains 
why Lenin proceeded on his own after the end of his 
Notes on the Absolute Idea, and 
er Logic.” This is a view that she had not developed in 
her previous published works on Lenin. 

It was not only a new study 
through the last chapters of the 
the “Idea of Cognition” and the “Absolute Idea,” but 
■ became an examination of Hegel’s different versions of 
‘those chapters. In these same letters to Kelly and 
• Dupre, Dunayevskaya asked them for their view of He- 
' gel’s abbreviated presentation of the Idea of Cognition 
and Absolute Idea as presented ia Hegel’s Encylopedia 
[ Logic as contrasted to his fuller presentation in the Sci- 
ence of Logic: 

“Whether or not Lenin had a right to ‘misread’ the differ- 
ence in Hegel’s two articulations in the Science and in the 
smaller Logic isn’t it true that Hegel, by creating the sub- 
section, ‘Volition,’ which does not appear in the Science, 
left open the door for a future generation of Marxists to be- 
come so enthralled with Ch. 2, ‘The Idea of Cognition ’ — 
which ended with 'the pronouncement that Practice was 
higher than Theory — that they sou an identity of the two 
versions ? These Marxists weren’t Kontians believing that all 
contradictions will be solved by actions of ‘men of good 
will.’ 

There is no reason, I think, for introducing a new sub- 
heading which lets Marxists think that now that practice is 
‘higher’ than theory, and that ‘Will,’ not as willfullness, but 
as action, is their province, they do not need to study Hegel 
further.” 

What is the significance of Lenin’s never fully digging 
into the chapter on Absolute Idea in Hegel’s Science of 
Logic, preferring instead this abbreviated Encyclopedia 
Logic? Let us briefly trace Lenin’s journey. In Marxism 
and Freedom (1958) Dunayevskaya wrote, “When Le- 
nin began his study of Hegel, as his Philosophic Note- 
[books show, he still felt compelled to emphasize that he 
is reading Hegel materialistically, instead of taking that 
jfor granted and going on to what was new.” (p. 169) 
[Thus Lenin began his reading by thinking of material- 
ism as something external that he would have to intro- 
duce into the Hegelian dialectic. 

But by the time Lenin comes to the Doctrine of the 
Notion he discovers "the germs of historical materi- 
alism in Hegel.” (PN, p. 189) Materialism is no longer 
something that had to be "introduced” or "read into 
HegeL” It was right within Hegel’s own thought. In 
contrast to the vulgar materialists, Lenin recognized 
this: "Intelligent idealism is closer to intelligent ma- 


he: 


1. Dunayevskaya’s first work with Lenin’s 
gan in the 1940s when she made the first 
Abstract of Hegel’s Science of Logic, 1949L 
Duhav^vskaya Collection, MWxist-Hum; 
Its EWorld Development, Wa^ilet State 
and Urban Affairs, Detroit, Michigan). Tfy 
lished as an appendix to the first edition 
dom, 1958. To trace the development of 
sophic Notebooks see especially the follcr 
lapse of the Second International and the 
Marxism and Freedom; “Lenin on Hegel’ 
a Series of Lectures,’’ Microfilm #3885 Thej 
lection; Chapter 3, “The Shock of Recognita 
Divalence of Lenin,” Philosophy and Rev 
Note on the Dialectic? In Marx of (the 
tn Lenin* 1914” in Rosa Luxemburg, 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, 1982. 

2. See “Dialogue with ‘Non-Marxist Hegel 
the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, Mien 


early' 


Philosophic Notebooks be- 
English translation of Lenin’s 
(Microfilm 1492, The Raya 
lanism: A Half-Century of 
University Archives of Labor 
ese were subsequently pub- 
^>f her Marxism and Free-: 
r thought on Lenin’s Philo- 
jwing: Chapter X, “The Col- 
Break in Lenin’s Thought” in 
s Science of Logic: Notes on 
Raya Dunayevskaya Col- 
iori and the Philosophic Am- 
olution, 1973; “A Preliminary 
• 1840s; in Luxemburg, 1902; 
(Women’s Liberation and 


terialism than stupid materialism. Dialectical ideal- 
ism instead of intelligent; metaphysical, undeveloped, 
dead, crude, rigid instead of stupid.” (PN, p. 276) 

Lenin’s movement had been -from appearance, where 
materialism was seen as external to Hegel’s dialectic, to 
a concept that materialism was within the dialectic, 
part of its very essence. He writes: “When Hegel tries — 
sometimes even strains himself and worries to death — to 
subsume the purposeful activity of man under the categories 
of logic, saying that this activity is the ‘syllogism,’ that the 
subject plays the role of some sort of ‘member’ in the logical 
‘figure’ of the syllogism, etc. then this is not only a strain, 
not only a game There is here a very deep content, purely 
materialistic”. “NB the categories of Logic and the practice 
of man.” (PN p. 198) (Translation used here is from 
Dunayevskaya’s Marxism and Freedom, 1958 edition.) 

Lenin’s profound grasp of this dimension of the 
Hegelian dialectic set the ground for all that followed as 
a practicing revolutionary from 1915 until his death. 

But it was precisely at this point of Lenin's great ap- 
preciation of the richness of materialism within Hegel’s 
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Lenin, May Day 1920 

dialectic — where Lenin’s dive into Hegel reached its 
highest point and stopped — that Dunayevskaya’s new 
perceptions of Lenin’s philosophic ambivalence began. 
What I believe she Was probing in 1986-87 was that 
Lenin never fully grasped the Self-Determination of the 
Idea, not alone as practice, as profoundly linked by 
Lenin to self-determination of nations and peoples, but 
as Idea, as Notion within the Doctrine of the Notion, 
and as it was further developed by Hegel as the Self- 
Thinking Idea within the Absolute Mind chapter of 
Philosophy of Mind, a 

LENIN’S ’SHORTCUT AWAY FROM 
HEGEL’S ABSOLUTES 

Thus, it is not alone that there is materialism within 
Hegel’s dialectic, though often shrouded in a mystical 
veil. It is that the movement, the Notion, is within the 
material, within objectivity when seen in its fullness. 

At the same time Hegel was determined to show the 
movement of the Idea as Idea: “The pure Idea, in which 
the determinateness or reality of the Notion is itself raised 
to the level of Notion is an absolute liberation, having no 
further immediate determination which is not equally posit- 
ed and equally Notion. Consequently there is no transition 
in this freedom...The transition here therefore must rather 
be taken to mean that the Idea freely releases itself...” (p. 
485-486, S of L) 

Because Lenin was preoccupied with what he saw as 
the need to work out the materialism within Hegel, he 
did not follow the Idea freely releasing itself, and began 
instead to quickly “translate” the dialectic. This was 
particularly true right within the chapter on the Idea of 
Cognition where Lenin had created that magnificent ex- 
pression, “Alias: Man’s Cognition not only reflects the 
objective world, but creates it.” Following this expres- 
sion Lenin had proceeded to divide the page of his Phil- 
osophic Notebooks in half, putting “Hegelianisms” on 
one side and his “translations” on the other. 

Dunayevskaya had in her earlier writings pointed to 
these translations of Notion equaling Man, of Otherness 
which is in itself equaling Nature, of Absolute Idea 
equaling objective truth, as tremendously illuminating 
of the leaps within Lenin’s thought. 

In 1986 she saw these “translations” in a new light. 
They became part of what she saw as Lenin’s rush to 
practice, to the Practiced Idea, to Nature translated as 
practice. Here, did she not see that Lenin’s great insight 
in translating Nature as Practice ended up as a great 
barrier, when that Particularization became, in Lenin, 
almost a Universal, one that perhaps kept him from ful- 
ly following the sweep of Hegel’s thought deeply 
through the Absolute Idea, and then into Absolute 
Mind? 

Lenin’s divided pages signified a shift from the Self- 
Determination of the Idea to the Self-Determination of 
Humanity. This certainly could be magnificent. But if 
that meant for Lenin the practice of man narrowed in 
such a way that it no longer would leave room to en- 
compass the self-thinking Idea, then wasn’t this a short- 


cut, an avoidance of following Hegel into Absolute 
Mind? It is precisely within Absolute Mind where Lenin 
might have been able to work out spirit as the realm of 
the realization of human nature, which would have ex- 
panded human practice to the dimension of human 
praxis. 

When Dunayevskaya followed Lenin into his com- 
mentary on the chapter on Absolute Idea, what she 
confronted first was a Lenin writing his 16-point defi- 
nition of the dialectic created before he had worked 
through the chapter. In 1986-87, Dunayevskaya drew at- 
tention to the fact that Lenin’s definition of negation of 
the negation was to be an “apparent return to the old.” 
But could Lenin have possibly limited it to an “appar- 
ent return to the old” if he had jammed negation of the 
negation together with working out what Hegel had 
termed the unresolved contradiction between “two 
worlds in opposition” that appeared right within the 
Absolute? Dunayevskaya pointed out in her letters to 
Hegel scholars that this “did not faze Lenin because he 
felt that the objective, the Practical Idea is that reso- 
lution.” She added, “Nothing, in fact, led Lenin back to 
the Idea of Theory and away from dependence on the 
Practical Idea.” 

Dunayevskaya was showing in so many ways that 
what was pulling at Lenin in Hegel’s discussion of the 
Practical Idea, in Hegel’s concept of Nature, both of 
which Lenin translated as Practice, was Practice not 
fully immersed in the Absolute. Even the magnificent 
translation by Lenin of the Notion as Man, had within 
it a narrowing of Man to practice. For Dunayevskaya, 
every practice had to have within the Idea, the Idea as 
the fullness of all of Hegel’s Absolutes. 

HEGEL’S ATTITUDES TO OBJECTIVITY 
ILLUMINATE BARRIERS TO REVOLUTION 

Dunayevskaya’s study of what pulled a revolutionary 
thinker away from a full journey into the self-develop- 
ment of the Idea pf freedom led, in 1986, to an examina- 
tion of another of Hegel’s last writings — his Attitudes to 
Objectivity added to the Encyclopedia Logic in 1827. 
Despite Lenin’s preference for this smaller Logic, he 
never commented on the three Attitudes to Objectivity 
which were among the additions Hegel had made to the 
1827 edition. 

• The Third Attitude to Objectivity centered upon He- 
gel’s critique of tlie Intuitionists represented by the phi- 
losopher Jacobi, \yho wished to reject any kind of dia- 
lectical mediation by equating mind to mere conscious- 
ness, “an unmixed immediacy.” Dunayevskaya had 
earlier shown that this retrogressionism had its modern 
day practitioners, developing a chapter on “The 
Thought of Mao Tse-Tung” in her Philosophy and 
Revolution on this ground. 

But in 1986-87 it was not the specificity of Hegel’s 
critique of the intuitionists so much as his critique of a 
philosophic concept of faith that was not based on a set 
of principles, an Organized body of ideas, that she was 
examining. In the Third Attitude to Objectivity Hegel 
sharply contrasted two kinds of faith — that of Jacobi’s 
philosophy and that of Christianity: “The two things 
are radically distinct. Firstly, the Christian faith com- 
prises in it an authority of the Church; but the faith of 
Jacobi’s philosophy has no other authority than that of 
personal revelation.” 

Dunayevskaya here commented, “As we see, Hegel now 
has suddenly equated Organization to Principle, Doctrine.” 
She then continued to quote Hegel, “And secondly, the 
Christian faith is a copious body of objective truth, a system 
of knowledge and doctrine; while the scope of the philo- 
sophic faith is so utterly indefinite, that, while it has room 
for faith of the Christian, it equally admits belief in the di- 
vinity of the Dalai Lama, the ox, or the monkey...” 

It is not a question of the Christian doctrine and its 
organization versus Jacobi’s intuitionism. Indeed, in the 
same period that she was writing on the Third Attitude 
to Objectivity and Hegel’s contrasting Christian faith to 
Jacobi’s faith, she recalled having read Hegel’s Philoso- 
phy of Religion and his attack on the Catholic Church 
in the period when it sold indulgences, and that such 
corruption is beyond any reform and must be abolished: 
“The point is that everything in Hegel, from when he was 
just a student, was grounded in his opposition to theologi- 
ans and how the clergy can still dominate the schools, and 
that philosophy must free itself from this oligarchy....his 
friends invite him to become a professor of philosophy and 
theology. Hegel responds that it’s like asking someone to be 
a white-washer and chimney sweep.” 3 

The new that Dunayevskaya was discerning in He- 
gel’s Third Attitude to Objectivity was the objectivity 
of retrogression once the dialectic movement stops, even 
at as high a level as the Idea of Cognition, and is not 
followed out to fullness of the organization of thought in 
the Absolute. When the Idea is not fully labored over, 
continually recreated, including working out an organi- 
zational expressioii, then there is nowhere to go but re- 
trogression. As Dunayevskaya wrote, “Far from express- 
ing a sequence of never-ending progression, the Hegeli- 
an dialectic lets retrogression appear as translucent as 
progression and indeed makes it very nearly inevitable 
if one ever tried to escape retrogression by mere faith.” 4 

When Dunayevskaya concluded that Lenin got no 
further than the threshold of the Absolute Idea, it is 
not that Lenin didn’t study the Absolute Idea; his Note- 
books show he did. No, it is that philosophically Lenin 

(continued on page 9) 
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LABOR S SHARP CRITIQUE OF PRODUCTION AND SOCIETY 

John Marcotte’s “Workshop Talks” The question is education, but not in 

column in the April N&L showed exact- the sense they mean. They’re saying we 


ly how this country is pushing down la- 
bor. You go through eight hours or 
more of hell on the production line, and 
then the rest of your life is hell, too. I 
was talking with two women, and they 
were saying about the need for new rel- 
ationships between men and women. 
One woman has been divorced for eight 
years. The other woman said that the 
man she is with had already whipped 
her twice that day. The true story of 
people’s lives in this society really 
shakes you up sometimes. 

White worker 
. Los Angeles 

* * * 

A grain elevator blew up in Joliet, 111. 
yesterday, killing five workers. It was a 
“grain dust explosion.” The TV news 
says that this is “not uncommon” in 
grain elevators. Evidently, two different 
conveyor belts were loading and unload- 
ing grain at the same time, working full 
spee<^, when one of them set off a spark 
at the top of one elevator, blowing it 
up. Then a chain reaction went off, 
blowing up the whole row of elevators, 
turning them into rubble. All the pub- 
licity was focused on the search for sur- 
vivors, even though it was known that 
there was virtually no chance. A grain 
elevator executive said that “it’s a terri- 
ble thing accidents like this have to 
happen.” 

But . the way I see it, it’s no accident. 
Not when “accidents” like this are “not 
uncommon.” They are treated as some- 
thing you come to expect, like a work- 
er’s life is not worth much. It makes me 
so angry. 

Working woman 
Chicago 

* * * 

I went to a meeting of the DSA 
(Democratic Socialists of America). 
They were stressing education as an 
end in itself, focusing on what they 
called “the big picture,” the economic 
problems, and not going into class rela- 
tions or racism or sex discrimination. 


NEW QUESTIONS FOR 
SOLIDARITY MOVEMENTS 

I had a sharp exchange with an anti- 
racist activist at a recent meeting here. 
The subject was the campaign to save 
the Grenada 14 from the gallows. It was 
not that I did not support that aim. 
The character of the trial (rightly de- 
scribed as “an exercise in power by U.S. 
imperialism”), the inhuman treatment 
of the prisoners, the possibility that 
some of them are genuinely innocent, 
and the barbaric nature of the death 
penalty, all justify this. 

I objected because in my view she 
was drawing a veil over the events that 
preceded the U.S. invasion in October, 
1983 — the military coup led by Hudson 
Austin, the mass demonstrations, the 
army opening fire on the crowds, the 
murder of Maurice Bishop. It is not 
true that we have to rely on the capi- 
talist media for our picture of these 
events. The N&L pamphlet, Grenada: 
Revolution and Counter-revolution, 
includes an eyewitness account by a 
Canadian health worker, Carol Green. 
The real problem isn’t that the facts 
are difficult to establish, but that the 
majority of the Left are unwilling to 
face up to them, or to work out their 
philosophical and political meaning... 

Richard Bunting 
Oxford, England 

* * * 

In your April Editorial on “All U.S. 
Troops Out of Central America,” I 
agree with your analysis that Reagan 
does not see Nicaragua as an isolated 
i country and sees Central America as a 
whole. I saw Nicaragua’s signing of the 
Arias Peace Plan as trying to cut some 
U.S. tentacles. It helped to destabilize 
the contras and gave the Sandinistas 
the upper hand. I want to wait and see 
what Nicaragua’s next move will be if 
the contras don’t comply with the peace 
plan. 

Revolution is inevitable in Central 
America. Even with Reagan’s power, 
they can’t crush the mass aspirations 
for freedom. It’s true the situation is 
harder than 1979, but Nicaragua is giv- 
ing its neighbors hope, and El Salvador 
, will be next. When you talk about the 
' relationship of forms of organization to 
philosophy, I think philosophy is impor- 
tant for organization. But I don’t think 


need to be educated in science for the 
supposedly dominant role we could play 
in the world. To me science, as it is un- 
der this society, is either in the factory 
with automation, forcing us to work far 
beyond the speed of human beings and 
separating mental and manual labor, or 
going to the war machine and new ways 
of death. 

They think we workers are really stu- 
pid, that we can’t get a mind of our 
own. I’m thinking of this one woman at 
work who quit. She was offered more 
money to stay, but to her, it really 
wasn’t the money, it was the way she 
was being treated. Her husband was 
working a totally opposite shift from 
her. She had no time with her family. 
Workers do a lot more thinking than 
the DSA does. 

Young worker 
New Jersey 

* * * 

The article that I really liked in the 
March N&L was the letter from the 
Russian soldiers, those who are protest- 
ing their government’s war in Afghani- 
stan. The Russian soldiers 1 statement 
that “it’s a crime to force other nations 
to submit to our will” shows how simi- 
lar the U.S. government is to Russia’s. 
Each is trying to force the world to be 
under their control. 

Retired worker 
Downey, Cal. 

•, * * * 

It was unusual to have an article by 
a farmer on the farm crisis (April 
N&L). I like the fact that it was on the 
labor page, because farmers and work- 
ers really do have a lot in common. We 
are both being screwed by those who 
run this country — the corporations and 
the government. The farm crisis seems 
to be out of the news now, but the arti- 
cle showed that things aren’t getting 
any better. . Thanks for keeping us in- 
formed. 

Appreciative 

Illinois 


you should talk about philosophy with 
a worker, but rather about his daily 
needs. 

Chilean youth 
Chicago 

* * * 

I strongly agree with the Editorial’s 
opinion regarding the Central America 
issue. Reagan’s plan is to invade Nica- 
ragua, and this is not a secret to many. 
Nicaragua will be another Vietnam. I 
sympathize with Daniel Ortega. The 
USA should keep away from Central 
America and let Nicaraguans solve then- 
own political problems. Nicaraguans are 
entitled to choose their own form of 
government. If we go back to history we 
can better understand Nicaragua’s pres- 
ent situation. Undersecretary of State, 
Robert Olds, stated the U.S. foreign 
policy clearly enough in 1927: “We do 
control the destinies of Central Ameri- 
ca. ..Governments which we recognize 
and support stay in power, while those 
we do not recognize and support fail.” 

Mexican youth 
Los Angeles 

• 

ISRAEL/PALESTINE 

CONTRADICTIONS 

Dunayevskaya’s 1982 Political — Philo- 
sophic Letter on Israel, reprinted in the 
April N&L, shows the point of depar- 
ture and return for Dunayevskaya — the 
dialectics of revolution and the dialec- 
tics of thought. She asks: what new 
freedom dimension is upsurging? What 
new pathways in thought are being 
opened? 

This is how she returns to look at 
1948, and the significance then of the 
struggles of the Jewish masses against 
British imperialism, at a time when the 
ruling Arab regimes were feudalistic 
and enmeshed in politics of oil and 
counter-revolution. This is how she 
looks at the Iranian Revolution, when 
it first unfolded in 1979. But 1988 is not 
1948, nor, as the Editorial on Central 
America points out in a related context, 
is it 1979. The contradictions within the 
revolutionary movements confronts us 
more starkly than ever in the 1980s. 

Revolutionary 

California 

* * » 

When an Israeli girl died in the West 
Bank, the news first reported that she 
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had died from a stone thrown by a Pal- 
estinian, then by a gun shot from an Is- 
raeli (a member of a fundamentalist 
Jewish sect) as Palestinian youth tried 
to protect her. Israeli leaders called for 
revenge. This wasn’t just the old bibli- 
cal revenge of an eye for an eye, but 
one hundred eyes for an eye. 

Israel, as Raya Dunayevskaya wrote 
in 1982, had a contradictory birth as a 
country created by those who escaped 
Nazi death camps and wanted to create 
something new. Today the transforma- 
tion has taken place to such an extent 
that the Israeli state now uses the same 
policies as any fascist government. 

But the most astounding and beauti- 
ful story of these latest events on the 
West Bank was that once the Palestini- 
an youth got hold of the guns from the 
Israeli guards, they broke them into 
pieces. They did not want the guns. 
They understand that it is not guns 
that will win them their freedom. 

Fred Shelley 
New York City 

* * * 

We are very concerned that the world 
mass media, in covering the Palestinian 
uprising, portrays Israel as it is reflect- 
ed on the government level. Only the 
divisions between Shamir and Peres are 
mentioned, while the deeper divisions in 
Israeli society are ignored. I am enclos- 
ing a short article to help correct that 
view. 

Adam Keller, editor 
The Other Israel 
POB 956 Tel-Aviv 
Israel 61008 

Editor’s note: See article, page 12. 

THE IDEA 
OF FREEDOM’ 

IN 

SOUTH AFRICA 

It gives more pleasure than words can 
explain to have a chance to write to 
you when we are silenced or threatened 
here with all forms of harassment for 
taking workers’ grievances up with the 
employers and their government. We 
are sending you material about the cas- 
es we are handling and the agreements 
we are reaching. You can see what we 
are confronting when I tell you that at 
the sermon called by the South African 
Council of Churches after the banning 
of 18 liberation movements, no publica- 
tion was distributed because it would 
draw police attention to the purpose of 
the sermon. Through your paper and 
the information we can send, we can 
produce something worth generations. 

Trade unionist 
South Aftica 


people of Zulu origin. For years the 
bourgeois liberal press has played right 
into Botha’s hands by keeping this open 
secret as closed as possible, pandering 
to the notion that Black South Africans 
are really very “tribal” after all. 

If N&L’s long history of excellence 
weren’t enough to convince me it must 
continue, the April issue would certain- 
ly have done so. I enclose a substantial 
contribution to help sustain the desper- 
ately needed voice of freedom. 

Supporter 

Chicago 

* * * 

Two very different talks I heard re- 
cently by two South African activists 
speak to the conclusion that Peter Wer- 
muth drew in his Lead on South Africa 
(April N&L). Wermuth’s view that What 
is actually challenging the Left is its re- 
sponsibility for the theoretical as well 
as practical development of the Idea of 
freedom was brought out in a negative 
manner by a white left academic from 
South Africa, who, when asked what 
relationship there was between Black 
South Africa and Black America, could 
only answer that there was none. And 
since white liberals and the Left do not 
recognize what only Marxist-Humanism 
has called the dialectical “two-way 
road” to revolution between the U.S. 
and South Africa, ipso facto it doesn’t 
exist. 

The second talk which confirms Wer- 
muth’s view was given by one of Biko’s 
closest comrades, Saths Cooper. Cooper 
pointed to the current Russian position 
which would guarantee the same white 
minority rights in a free South Africa 
that exist in apartheid South Africa. He 
concluded that “Solidarity becomes pa- 
ternalism if the Left doesn’t involve it- 
self in grassroots struggles in the U.S., 
or if it doesn’t take responsibility for 
working out the interpenetration for the 
ideas of both struggles.” 

Lou Turner 
^ Chicago 

INTERNATIONAL DIALOGUE 

. We thank you for all the materials 
you sent us. We consider your newspa- - 
per, N&L, as most informative...We also 
thank you for bringing to our attention 
the article about Malta, published in 
the November, 1987 issue of N&L. The 
Maltese correspondent only wrote the 
history beginning with the year 1960; he 
has omitted the period when the La- 
bour Party was seeking refuge in the 
policy of “Integration with Britain,” on 
the pattern of Northern Ireland in the 
years when imperialism was at its 
peak... 

Anti-Imperialist Front 
Floriana, Malta 



The “Freedom Idea” you wrote about 
in your Lead on South Africa, April 
N&L, is not identical to any one organi- 
zation or one unioii federation. Every 
tendency from the Communist Party to 
the National Forum speaks about So- 
cialism. The problem is what they mean 
by such an idea. The problem with the 
“vigorous debates in CCAWUSA” is 
that the vigor was for the most part vi- 
triol. The minority, the charterists, tried 
to maneuver the majority anti-charter- 
ists to support the Freedom Charter. In 
South Africa much of the battle of ide- 
as concerns fighting against Stalinism 
(and Maoism), as that is what goes by 
the name of Marxism — and I don’t only 
mean in the CP but in all of the tend- 
encies... 

What needs to be spelled out clearly 
is what you mean by the “highest theo- 
retical and practical stage” of the Idea 
of Freedom. To me this means not ohly 
the responsibility as American revolu- 
tionaries to demand that South Africa 
be maintained on the agenda, but our 
responsibility as Internationalist Marx- 
ist-Humanists to be doing what the 
1986 Introduction/Overview to Frantz 
Fanon, Soweto and American Black 
Thought declared to be our task — spell- 
ing out anew what Marx called “revolu- 
tion in permanence.” 

Solidarity activist 
Manhattan, NY 

* * * 

I was profoundly relieved to at long 
last read in your article on South Africa 
the new I have been expecting — the in- 
tense opposition to Buthelezi among the 


I was not completely satisfied with 
the analysis of the Armenian protests 
by Patrick Kane (April N&L). Even if 
the current protest in favor of the in- 
clusion of the Karabakh region is not 
answered favorably by Moscow, it is un- 
likely that a serious anti-Prussian atti- 
tude will take hold, since it would be 
completely inconsistent with the histori- 
cal Armenian attitude towards Russia. 
By the way, there is a similar dispute 
between Armenia and Georgia, which 
has taken the form of a literary debate 
between their respective Acadamies of 
Science...The frustration of the Armeni- 
ans seems unlikely to be alleviated in 
the immediate future, and may simply 
be diverted towards the economic and 
environmental problems mentioned ih 
your article. 

Subscriber 
. Bronx, N.Y. 

| WALTER PAINE ] 

We mourn the death of Walter Paine 
last week, at age 80, in Berkeley. A long 
time supporter of News* and Letters 
Committees, he was, from the time pf 
his youth, a trade union organizer, a 
dedicated anti-war activist, and a mem- 
ber of the Socialist Party- 
Waiter’s participation in all freedom 
movements, his generosity and his sense 
of humor will long be remembered, as 
his long years of struggle for a truly hu- 
man society will continue to be an in- 
spiration to his many friends and com- 
radek. , • , , 1 ■ 

L.B. Willis 
Berkeley, Cal. 
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JESSE JACKSON AND THE CRISIS IN BLACK AMERICA 


I attended a meeting where different 
Left groups were debating whether or 
not the Left should support the Demo- 
cratic Party and the Jackson campaign. 
In the discussion, I asked why Jackson 
was not addressing - the deep racist 
mood in this country as part of his 
campaign, including confronting the 
segregation right in the city of Chicago 
where he lives. Someone said, “This is 
not the ’50s.” But the whole point is 
that in 1988 the U.S. is still this segre- 
gated reality, including the racist free- 
for-all on some college campuses. 

I think that the Left needs to be 
thinking and discussing not Jackson, 
but the Reason of the masses. History 
shows that when that movement takes 
off, the Left gets left behind. 

Gene Ford 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

To tell the truth, I’m not a big fan of 
Jesse Jackson, but the attacks on him 
by Mayor Koch were truly disgusting. 
They brought out all the tensions in the 
city and in New York State, and turned 
the whole election debate away from 
the real problems of the cities — unem- 
ployment, housing, drugs, poor funding 
for education. But then, I suppose that 
the racism which came out is one of 
New York’s problems too. 

! Retired teacher 
New York 

* * * 

All I hear from Mr. Dukakis and Mr. 
Gore and other Democratic Party big- 
wigs is their attacks of Jesse Jackson on 
the basis of lack of experience for the 
presidency. Experience has shown us 
that Blacks until very recently have not 
held high political office in this country. 
To attack Jackson of this basis is ludi- 
crous. I’m upset that Jackson hasn’t re- 
sponded to these unfounded remarks... 

The first priority is the condition of 
the human being. Jesse Jackson is the 
only candidate who is prepared to con- 
front crises to the human conditon such 
as AIDS, drugs, teenage pregnancy, ed- 
ucation, discrimination, and child abuse. 
These issues far outweigh any issue 
that the other candidates see as their 
first concern. 

White youth 
Queens, N.Y. 

* * * 

A march and rally sponsored by “Co- 
alition ’88,” an amalgam of Democratic 
Party committees, activist groups and 
Left parties who support the J esse 
Jackson campaign, attracted the partici- 
pation of over 100 organizations — from 
labor unions to anti-intervention, from 



anti-apartheid to immigrants’ rights. 
Large numbers of teenagers, Blacks and 
Latinos, joined in what was certainly 
the largest turnout for a rally in Los 
Angeles in recent months. 

But the organizers only wanted to 
turn this great outpouring of freedom 
passion into an army of foot-soldiers for 
a Democratic victory in 1988. And part 
of the Left, rather than grasping the po- 
tential ramifications of Jackson’s mass 
support, have substituted that campaign 
itself for a mass movement for real so- 
cial change. A Democratic presidency 
was hardly the legacy of Martin Luther 
King, whose death the rally commemo- 
rated. King fought the retrogression of 
the Kennedys as well as of southern 
racists. One Black woman said, as she 
bought a copy of N&L at the rally, “Fa- 
non was right; this whole system has to 
be changed!”. Black artist 

Los Angeles 

WOMAN AS 
REASON AND 
AS FORCE 

The Women’s Liberation page in the 
April N&L, with the reports on Interna- 
tional Women’s Day, was very good. 
The report from Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity at DeKalb made me think about 
what’s been happening at my campus, 
where little attention has been paid to 
recent attempted rapes. It’s not safe for 
a woman to walk around that campus 
at night. Terry Moon’s article showed 
how deep the uprooting of this whole 
society has to be. She discusses what 
has happened to the Women’s Libera- 
tion Movement. As far as I can see, 
there’s no women’s movement that is 
active now, that affects me as a stu- 

dent Student 

Los Angeles City College 

* * * 

The title of Terry Moon’s article on 
“ideological pollution” in the American 
Women’s Liberation Movement was im- 
pressive, but the title exceeded the con- 
tent. Reagan retrogression has certainly 
polluted the ideological air of the Left 
and among feminists? but it did not be- 
gin with Reagan, and is not external. 
For example, Susan Griffin’s Pornogra- 
phy and Silence, was hailed by many 
feminists as “the” word, when nothing 
could be further from the truth. 

Women’s Liberationist 
Chicago 

* * * 

I like the idea of “Woman as Reason 
and as Force of Revolution.” Marx said 


in his 1844 Essays, “the direct, natural, 
necessary relationship of man to man is 
the relationship of man to woman,”— 
and it’s true. What’s being ignored in 
society is the feminine. “Revolution in 
permanence,” I think is a feminist idea, 
even if some man, Marx, figured it out. 

Feminist 
DeKalb, 111. 


You have raised important questions: 
What happens after revolution? How do 
we get to full freedom? For us Chinese, 
the tragedies that happened after the 
revolution are totally out of expectation. 
Today a lot of people are thinking 
about these questions and trying to find 
the answers. In speaking of women and 
revolution we are looking into the dis- 
parity between women’s written rights 
and their actual position in society. If 
women continue to be in an inferior 
position, how can we say that the revo- 
lution is successful? 

Feminist 
Mainland China 

Editor’s Note: For the article our cor- 
respondent enclosed to continue our di- 
alogue, see page 2, this issue. 


REMEMBERING RAYA 

After I was arrested downtown at the 
recruiting office, I passed out a leaflet 
in the dorms and they threatened to ar- 
rest me there too. I went home but sure 
didn’t feel like homework, so I read 
Raya Dunayevskaya’ s “Letter to the 
Youth” and some of her other writings. 
During the week of the Nicaragua pro- 
tests, there were more people at our 
Marxist-Humanist study group than 
ever before. I’d rather spend time get- 
ting ideas out than fighting over which 
highway to block. The ideas here in De- 
Kalb could be important to the move- 
ment as a whole. 

Activist 
Northern Illinois Univ. 


I was deeply saddened to learn of 
Raya’s death. Even though I long ago 
came to disagree with N&L organiza- 
tionally (and, to an extent, politically — 
which is perhaps the same thing), my 
appreciation of Raya has not dimin- 
ished. If anything it has, over the years, 
increased. Her tenacity, her persistence 
in the face of McCarthyism and the 
“friendly fascism” of the Reagan epoch 
remain inspiring. So too the dogged 
originality of her thinking from which I 
benefited perhaps more than I realized 
at the time of my association with 
N&L. 


Raya stood for the break in theory 
and practice with Stalinism and . the 
Stalinist- clones that dominated the 
American Marxist Left during the 
1960s. Moreover, she possessed a pro- 
found comprehension of the longing for 
freedom that again and again activates 
revolutionary struggle. It is perhaps this 
Luxemburgian side of Raya that I have 
come to appreciate most— the under- 
standing of the necessity of revolution 
without which life is intolerable. 

Teacher 
Hoboken, N.J, 


MARCUSE-DUNAYEVSKAYA 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Congratulations to Kevin' A. Barry on 
his essay on the correspondence be- 
tween Marcuse and Dunayevskaya 
(April N&L). Having read N&L for 
some 15 years, I had heard a great deal 
ih bits and pieces about the' relationship 
between these two thinkers, but frankly 
never felt that I understood the nature 
df their intellectual relationship. The es- 
gay went a long way toward demon- 
strating why Dunayevskaya was so 
committed to working out Hegel’s Abso- 
lute Idea for social analysis. I am no 
philosopher, but I am puzzled by the 
idea that Marcuse would give up “the 
idea of Reason itself,” as indicated in 
the article. 

Historian 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

* * * 

Kevin A. Barry’s essay on the Dunay- 
evskaya- Marcuse dialogue (April N&L) 
has challenged me to try to better un- 
derstand the nature of their differences. 
He writes that, by 1960, Marcuse not 
only rejected the proletariat as a revo- 
lutionary Subject “but also and even 
more fundamentally” moved away from 
Hegel’s concept of Reason. Clearly, the 
abandonment of the proletariat by a 
revolutionary philosopher of Marcuse’s 
stature has its source in his thinking, 
not in bad intent or a psychological 
“ljack of faith.” 

But I’m not sure that the two ele- 
ments of his dual rejection aren’t more 
closely related. Once a revolutionary 
philosopher can no longer find the “free 
rationality” of a revolutionary Subject 
in the world, where can he turn but to 
suyh compromises as the “Great Refus- 
al”? 

Graduate student 
Salt Lake City 

Editor’s Note: For another response to 
Kevin A. Barry’s essay on the Marcuse - 
Dunayevskaya dialogue, see the letter 
from. Doug Kellner, p. 9. 
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Black/Red View 


by John Alan 

Life magazine commemorated the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the assassination of Dr. Martin Luther King in 
Memphis, Tenn. by devoting an entire Spring issue to 
“The Dream Then and Now.” 

Life, in its introductory editorial, “Putting Past and 
Present in Perspective,” pondered briefly the existing 
glaring contradiction of “How far have Black Americans 
come in the struggle for equality? If the growing politi- 
cal power and economic gains of a new Black middle- 
class are the measure, the progress is real. If the 
spreading blight of the urban poor and the new smol- 
derings of white prejudice and discrimination are the 
measure, then' the goal is far off.” (My emphasis.) 

CRUX OF THE CRISIS 

This duality within Black social reality and the re- 
birth of the external forces of racism, is the crux of the 
crisis within the American Black community, i.e., the 
unfinished nature of the ongoing Black revolution as 
the present century draws to a close. 

Life’s editors didn’t venture to tackle this problem. 
As a voice of corporate America, they probably didn’t 
want to. It was far better to leave it to an invited panel 
of intellectuals to give the “Black Perspective.” At least 
this gives a sense of social reality to all the disconnect- 
ed articles on the successes of the Black middle-class. 

The most prominent among the members of this pan- 
el, moderated by Charlayne Hunter-Gault, were the so- 
ciologist William Julius Wilson, and the former presi- 
dent of the Urban League, Vernon Jordan. 

All the members of the panel agreed that the 
objective social reality in this country is the exist- 
ence of "two separate societies, one Black and one 
white,” and economically the Black poor and 
working class are living in conditions of poverty 
far worse than they were 20 years ago. Wilson, 
the theorist of the Black "underclass,” stressed 
that "the underclass was falling further behind,” 
and that "a third group,” the Black working class 
family, was "gradually slipping into poverty.” 

The recognition of this objective truth caused no one 
to question whether the increasing and endemic Black 
poverty was related to the total process of capitalist 
production, which ''creates both poverty and wealth at 
the same time, not even John Edgar Wideman, profes- 
sor of English at the University of Massachusetts, a 
man who expressed grave doubts about the future of 
King’s dream in today’s America. 

I BLACK REALITY DERACIALIZED 

Instead, the panel saw the problem of Black poverty 
wholly in terms of how to politically “deracialize” it, re- 
vealing it to be, in the words of panel member June 
Jordan, “an American problem,” since whites and other 
groups are experiencing poverty. This they believe 
would pave the political way in getting the federal gov- 
ernment to play a role in developing a transitional man- 




‘School Daze’ wakes up 

Black audiences are experiencing a welcome “shock of 
recognition” with Spike Lee’s latest film “School Daze.” 
It is a satire of such high insight that as audiences howl 
with laughter they are affirming a very serious critique 
of the contradictory lifestyle on Black college campuses. 

The critique is established as the film opens with a 
solemn procession of still photos of the Black move- 
ment, followed by a shot of the school, "Morris Col- 
lege,” and beneath that Mary McLeod Bethune’s slo- 
gan, "Uplift the Race.” It is precisely this contradic- 
tion which the film explores: the historic purpose of 
Black colleges to be a place where Blacks can be ed- 
ucated without being "white-washed,” and the reali- 
ty that white chauvinist attitudes persist even within 
"all-Black” institutions. 

The need to overcome “color-consciousness” among 
Blacks got a fresh exposure in the dramatized competi- 
tion between dark-skinned women called “Jigaboos” for 
their natural hairdos, and the light-skinned, hair- 
straightening snobs, called “Wanna-be’s,” but what 
struck me as new was exposing the differing responses 
among Black students to the anti-apartheid movement. 

The plot is a battle between an anti-apartheid activ- 
ist, Dap, and the two reactionary forces he must face, 
the college administration with its “old money” philan- 
thropists who won’t put up with “this divestment 
mess,” and the escapist homecoming carnival of frater- 
nities and sororities that swallows up the majority of 
students. 

The film also attacks male chauvinist concepts of 
manhood, as the character “Half-Pint” is humiliated 
and required to lose his virginity on the night before ac- 
ceptance into the fraternity. Women’s feelings about 
man/woman relationships are also present, from one 
who refuses to clean up after the men at a planned par- 
ty, to the outburst by Rachel, Dap’s girlfriend for his 
being “so judgmental.” 

Another scene of two-layered contradiction is 
when three "street brothers” attack Dap and the 
"Morris men” for "talking down” to them. When the 
street brothers accuse the students of "trying to be 
white,” the students counter-attack the streetbroth- 
ers for having "chemical doo-doo” m their hair. In 
the next scene, the students are compelled to discuss 
their own stereotyping of "the lazy poor.” 

All these sharp messages make “School Daze” a clear 
expression of consciousness of self, and part of a new 
genpe of objective Black films on Black life. 

— Karl Amstrong 


Life Magazine’s look at Black Reality 


power training and educational program “to move peo- 
ple into the private sector.” Wilson asserted that such a 
plan would be supported by American whites, if it was 
not specifically earmarked for a certain section of the 
population, that is Blacks. 

This idea of deracializing Black reality is the current 
theoretical ambition of the Black middle-class, especial- 
ly Black politicians, who have confused their own class 
interest with those of the Black masses. Jesse Jackson 
has practiced it in his “populistic” presidential cam- 
paign. Jackson seems to want to believe that the viabili- 
ty of his political success rests upon the percentage of 
white votes he gets, and not upon the overwhelming 
support from the Black masses. There is a strong Black 
pride in this support; but there is also an aspiration to 
transform class and racial relations in this country, that 
is, to finish the unfinished Black revolution. On this 
point Jackson has remained mute. 

However, the ambition of Black political leaders 



Direct from South Africa 

Freedom Journal 


Editor’s note: The following story comes from the Friends of 
Moses Mayekiso Newsletter (April/May 1988). The article , 
entitled “ What workers say,” states at the beginning: “Hag- 
gie Rand is one of the many metalworking plants in South 
Africa which Moses Mayekiso helped to organize. In com- 
mon with other NUMSA (National Union of Mineworkers 
of South Africa) organized factories, the workers at Haggle 
Rand tend to be vocal in their support for their jailed gen- 
eral secretary (Moses Mayekiso). A leading shop steward at 
the factory answers the question: ‘What have you done 
around the Moses Mayekiso case?’” For copies of the news- 
letter write to: Friends of Moses Mayekiso, Acorn House, 
314-320 Grays Inn Road, London, WC1X 8DP, Britain. 

Well, you should know 
that the Johannesburg 
local has called on the 
factories to organize a 
collection of R1 (Rand) 
from every member as a 
way of meeting the legal 
costs. But I believe, and 
the workers in the plant 
agree, that we need to do 
more. 

It won’t be enough 
simply to collect defense 
costs; we want to show 
that workers are serious 
about fighting for the re- 
lease of Moss. 

There was a general meeting of all the workers in my 
plant (last week) and we are pressing for a minimum of 
R2 to be collected from each worker to show the seri- 
ousness of the situation and to make sure that stewards 
explain the case. 

But more importantly than that, we want NUMSA to 
say now that if Moss and his comrades are jailed, there 
will be a week’s strike action throughout the industry. 
That would shake the bosses a bit. 

And now we want the union to choose a day when 
we know the court will be open and in session and call 
on everybody to attend — not just the stewards — but 
everybody to strike and turn up at the court to show 
the depth of support that Moss has got. 

Haggie Rand was organized by Moss in 1982 and 
we’ve got a good history of struggle. We’ve had several 
one-hour stoppages when Moses Mayekiso was first de- 
tained, but now workers are a little bit afraid to take 
action in case they’re fired. 

We need to build in the stronger sections and show 
what can be done, even in these difficult conditions and 
then confidence will grow. In March ’86 we had a three- 
week sleep-in strike at HR — illegally. We won what we 
fought for and the state didn’t dare intervene. 

It’s still possible to struggle. We are a so-called key 
industry — we make wire products that are manufac- 
tured nowhere else in South Africa — and that means 
there are always armed guards around the plant. But 
it’s always possible to fight. ' 

Every Tuesday we’re having demonstrations in the 
lunchtime over the Labour Relations Bill (this is the 
government’s latest legalistic attempt to muzzle and 
cripple the independent trade union movement), cross- 
ing the road to the (company’s) head office and de- 
manding that the company take a stand against the 
amendments (to the Labour Relations Act). It is always 
possible to use the strength that does exist in several 
crucial plants that are well organized. 


SAASM 



Newsletter oj the South African/ Azanian Student Movement 

Just off the press! 

Write for a copy with a $3 donation to: South Afri- 
can/Azanian Student Movement, P.O. Box 1013, 
Manhattanville Station, New York, NY 10027. 


is to demonstrate that they have the ability to run 
the country and corporations, by going beyond the 
issues of race and class. Thus they strive for a 
false universal in politics, while the reality of the 
Black masses is rife with class/race conflict. 

The consequences of this type of thinking would sink 
the Black struggle for freedom into a sea of white rac- 
ism, cutting off its continuity with its historic past and 
freezing the present in its post-Civil Rights form. 

Life’s panel on the “Black Perspective” had nothing 
to say about the philosophy of humanism that motivat- 
ed the activity of Martin Luther King. Not ironically, it 
would have been incongruous had they done so in a 
magazine that ran ads for commodities which were sup- 
posed to be the expressions of Black freedom! 


Black World 


(continued from page 1) 

some time now,” as Frantz Fanon noted in the period 
of the Algerian Revolution, "fascist habits have man- 
ifested themselves in France.” Thus, it is no longer 
possible in France, any more than in Britain and the 
U.S., to support the struggle in South Africa without 
at the same time confronting racism in the West. 

Whether or not the French Interior Ministry abetted 
Pretoria’s state assassination of Dulcie September, as 
some analysts have speculated, what is not a matter of 
speculation is that only last year a court case in London 
involving the attempted kidnapping of ANC leaders was 
hastily dropped by the Thatcher government when 
news leaked out exposing the British connection to 
South Africa’s intelligence agency. And the long-stand- 
ing American connection to South African intelligence 
doesn’t stop with the CIA and FBI, but trails right to 
the White House, as we saw r when Reagan entertained 
the South African chief of security in his first term. 

Although it was not reported widely in the- Western 
press, injured along with Albie Sachs was a Mozambi- 
can man, Ishmael Mussagy, and his three-year-old son. 
Unable to. treat the extensive head injuries of Mussagy 
in Maputo, he had to be sent to Johannesburg for spe- 
cialized medical care. Following 'his arrival, South. Afri- 
can police raided Mussagy’s hospital room claiming that 
they had gotten information that a “terrorist” was on 
the premises. 

Following the Botswana raid and the Paris execution 
of Dulcie September, South African Defense Minister 
Magnus Malan was quoted as saying, “It is our right to 
hunt for and destroy the gangsters of the ANC wherev- 
er they are.” This pathological fascist Boer is the one 
responsible for dispatching the death squads who not 
only murder their victims in cold-blood, but in Botswa- 
na doused their bodies with gasoline and set them afire. 

BOTHA’S GENOCIDAL WARS 

No doubt the inroads made by the neo-fascist Con- 
servative Party in recent elections against Botha’s Na- 
tionalist Party may account for some of the motivation 
behind Pretoria’s latest degeneration. However, the full 
meaning behind Botha’s intensification of his state ter- 
rorist attacks on civilians goes beyond the electoral 
competition between two neo-fascist parties who are 
hardly distinguishable in their barbaric view of Blacks. 

Pretoria’s murderous assaults on high visibility civil- 
ian targets have a pathological logic of their own, one 
which isn’t purely for purposes of appeasing its far right 
electoral flank. In part, it is to divert attention from the 
full-scale genocidal war it is sponsoring in Angola and 
Mozambique. With 10,000 South African troops in 
southeast Angola together with 4,000 UNITA troops of 
Reagan-supported Jonas Savimbi, engaged in open war- 
fare with Angolan and Cuban military units around Cui- 
to Cuanavale, the South African Weekly Mail (March 
3, 1987) reported, nevertheless, that Pretoria had suf- 
fered a “major military defeat.” 

Mozambique, on the other hand, has become 
Southern Africa’s latest "killing field.” With an esti- 
mated 100,000 Mozambicans killed over the last two 
years by the Pretoria-backed counter-revolutionary 
MNR (National Resistance Movement), with 872,000 
Mozambican refugees dispersed to surrounding coun- 
tries, and with the most barbaric slaughter of de- 
fenseless civilians escalating to proportions that rival 
Pol Pot’s Cambodia, the hands of the Reagan admi- 
nistration and the West are as bloodied as those of 
P.W. Botha for their insidious support. 

The Black masses of South Africa know that every 
state terrorist act of the Pretoria regime is an attempt 
to shatter the revolutionary will, of the freedom strug- 
gle. Black South Africa— revolutionary South Africa — 
recognizes also that while every advance in the struggle 
is made under the whip of counter-revolution, it is im- 
perative to insure that the idea of freedom itself is not 
put at risk in such a changed world. 
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Rigoberta Menchu speaks on Guatemala; arrested on return home 


Editor’s note: Two Guatemalan exiles — Rigoberta Men- 
chu, a Quiche Indian who is a representative of the Guate- 
malan opposition at the United Nations, and Rolando Cas- 
tillo, were arrested, and interrogated for several hours 
upon their arrival for a one-week trip to Guatemala in 
April. They, along with two other exiles who accompanied 
them, have been active in conducting an international cam- 
paign against human rights abuses in Guatemala and were 
returning to meet with labor, political and religious groups 
there. Below we print excerpts from a talk delivered in Los 
Angeles by Rigoberta Menchu at the end of 1987. 


Seven years ago when I came through here, it was a 
very sad and difficult time for the people of Guatemala. 
Since then, I’ve been all over the world and tried to do 
my part to make people conscious of what the Guate- 
malan people have passed through, the river of blood 
that flowed through my country and the struggle of the 
indigenous people especially. 

In more recent years, the form and technique of 
repression in Guatemala began to change, and those 
who were accustomed to judge things by statistics 
would say: “Before, there were 15,000 people disap- 


peared or killed in your country each year, and now 
only 8,000 — things are improving!” 

But in the last three years the amount of poverty has 
doubled. There are one million people who have been 
displaced by the army and have no access to work or 
income. 

The army is now concentrating on getting the indige- 
nous people to function in a wholly militarized structure 
of control. For 500 years the indigenous communities of 
Guatemala have had their own structures, their own 
leaders. When the people began to protest the low wag- 
es on the coastal plantations, to claim and demand their 
rights, these indigenous structures entered into conflict 
with the desire of the government and the landowners 
to dominate the Indian villages and peoples. 

The army also imposes forced labor, which they 
call "voluntary labor,” your "patriotic duty.” This 
forced labor is dedicated to opening up landing 
strips in remote areas of the country, for the army to 
have ways to move in military equipment in order to 
engage in combat in these remote areas. 

They try to take from us the culture that has sus- 
tained us. For example, the kinds of indigenous weav- 
ings of brilliant colors that we have done for years have 


From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 


become difficult to sustain because the army conscious- 
ly has reduced the amount of thread available, has in- 
creased the prices of all the things needed for the weav- 
ing, and has introduced more machine-produced weav- 
ings. 

President Cerezo eliminated the feared DIT 
(Department of Technical Investigation), the body that 
carried out the disappearances and tortures. One day in 
a dramatic move he occupied the installation of the 
DIT and captured all the DIT professionals. Everyone 
was happy, including the international press. 

But who asked a week later where those men 
went, the 600 DIT detectives specialized in torture? 
They have all been incorporated into the anti-riot 
squads of the police force, in the first line of attack 
in a strike or a demonstration! 

And this is just one way in which the image Cerezo 
has been able to create in the international arena is 
contradictory to the internal reality in Guatemala. 

It’s a very explosive situation in Guatemala today. 
Out of necessity, people are organizing themselves. It’s 
important not to focus only on the suffering, the malnu- 
trition, the hunger, but on people’s capacity to respond 
to the situation, and the fact that neither torture nor 
hunger has meant that our people have given in or 
postponed the struggle. 

Dunayevskaya ’s new 


(continued from page 4) 

Trial, does not present itself as a “finished work,” but 
as a living document that cannot be finished until the 
very foundations of the society it criticizes are uprooted 
and, in its place, there emerges a classless society on 
human foundations. 

1943 to 1963 indeed comprise the most crucial dec- 
ades of the 20th century. A new world has arisen in the 
economically underdeveloped countries, especially on 
the African continent. A great revolution on the Euro- 
pean continent — in Hungary, 1956 — so undermined Rus- 
sian totalitarianism that even its successful bloody 
counter-revolution has not returned the Russian orbit 
to its status quo ante. Quite the contrary, the Sino-So- 
viet conflict first began in earnest. China too has been 
forced, by the blooming of the “100 Flowers,” to see the 
first beginnings of the end of its monolithism. 

In the United States, in this centenary of the Eman- 

Kellner on Marcuse- 
Ounayevskaya letters 

Editor’s note: The following response to Kevin Barry’s 
Essay article on the Dunayevskaya-Marcuse correspond- 
ence (News & Letters April, 1988) was written by Douglas 
Kellner, author of Herbert Marcuse and the Crisis of 
Marxism. We will respond in a later issue. 

Your RD/HM dialogue article was fascinating, and I 
enclose some comments and questions which you can 
publish and respond to: 

1) You claim that Marcuse abandons Hegel’s notion 
of dialectical reason but you don’t really describe what 
he abandons and what he replaces it with. If you are 
correct, you have spotted a fundamental shift in Mar- 
cuse’s thought of which previous critics were unaware. 
Yet you do not really document this alleged “shift” or 
really flesh out its implications. 

My own view is that Marcuse presented different 
views of Hegelian dialectics at different stages yet al- 
ways considered himself a dialectician and always saw 
Hegel as an important source of revolutionary dialectics. 
Basically, he stressed different categories at different 
stages; certainly, in the 1960 Preface to Reason and 
Revolution he presents dialectics in terms of Hegel’s 
categories though there may be different emphasis from 
early presentations. I think that it is an exaggeration to 
say that HM abandons, or moves away from, “Hegel’s 
concept of dialectical Reison.” 

It is true, however, that Marcuse explicitly rejects 
Hegel’s notion of determinate negation in a 1966 lecture 
presented at the International Hegel conference in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, and claims that revolutionary 
forces are now only to be found outside the system. He 
was sharply criticized for his notion of external media- 
tion, and returned in some 1970s works to a notion of 
internal mediation, seeing revolutionary forces emerge 
from within the system of contemporary capitalism (see 
the discussion in my book Herbert Marcuse and the 
Crisis of Marxism, pp. 291ff). 

2) Marcuse’s major difference from RD concerning 
Hegelian dialectics concerned the concept of the Abso- 
lute in Hegel. HM, like Karl Korsch and others, gener- 
ally thought that this concept was a form of idealist 
mystification and tended to reject the term. RD, of 
course, thought otherwise. To flesh out her difference 
from HM and others on this issue, you might say more 
about why she thought that the notion of Hegel’s “ab- 
solutes” (why the plural?) were productive for revolu- 
tionary thought. 1 

3) Finally, I think that your notion of KD’s “break 
with HM” is somewhat exaggerated. O! jusly, they 
had their differences and their sharp polemics in both 
letters and published texts no doubt caused some dis- 
tance and tension which produced occasional breaks in 
their correspondence. But as their later exchanges and 
RD’s positive tribute tp • HM after his death indicate, 
they always had the utmost respect for each other and 
were aware of their profound bonds in the undialectical 
and counter-revoltionary atmosphere of the USA. 


cipation Proclamation, we witness a new stage of Negro 
struggles within the South itself which will not stop 
short of Freedom NOW. 

All these objective events are reasons enough why, 
when we do talk of our own activities, whether as part 
of the rank and file workers’ movement, or as partici- 
pants in the Negro struggles, we present our analysis of 
American Civilization on Trial, not as a “finished 
work,” but as a contribution to a dialogue with other 
Freedom Fighters. We ask all to participate with us in 
developing this dialogue on WHAT TO DO NOW as a 
dialogue which would refuse to separate theory from 
practice, and practice from theory, for only in their uni- 
ty “can all man’s innate talents first develop and gain a 
new dimension that puts an end once and for all to his 
pre-history in class societies.” 


New expanded edition 
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perceptions of Lenin 

| (continued from page 5) 

did not leap further than the Idea of Cognition. He had 
become so enamored with the practical idea standing 
higher than the theoretical idea as he discerned it in 
the Idea of Cognition, that he was not fully open to the 
richness of thought that awaited him within the Abso- 
lute Idea: First, that the highest opposition between 
theory and practice still awaited one within the Abso- , 
lute Idea. It had not been yet resolved. And second, 
that even the journey through the Absolute Idea did 
not end the adventures of the Idea in its Self-Determi- 
nation. It had further manifestations that would become 
evident, not in Nature alone, which Lenin felt was the 
solution once Nature was translated as Practice, but in 
Absolute Mint), which Lenin did not enter, and which 
Dunayevskaya felt was the realm of the “new society”. 

Lenin, rather than entering deeply into Absolute 
Idea, evidently felt he had reached the highest point 
needed by practicing revolutionaries in the Idea of 
Cognition. Thus his journey through the Absolute 
ended not in new illuminations, but in a return to 
the abbreviated version of the Absolute in the Ency- 
clopedia Logic with its conclusion "this Idea which 
has Being is Nature.” That is all that Lenin felt was 
necessary, and thus he chose not to follow Hegel 
whose Science of Logic ended with an appeal to fol- 
low the Notion "to perfect its self-liberation in the 
philosophy of mind” 


It has been Dunayevskaya’s determination not to halt 
her philosophic journey, but to follow out Hegel’s Abso- 
lutes in their fiillness, which brought her deeply within 
Hegel’s Absolute and into Hegel’s “Absolute Mind,” in 
Philosophy of Mind. Ever since her 1953 Letters on 
Hegel’s Absolutes 5 she had traced and retraced the 
’’Self-Thinking Idea” as “that power of abstraction” not 
as an escape from the real world, but as the pathway to 
confront reality in its totality. 

In 1986-87 Dunayevskaya, in returning to Lenin’s 
Philosophic Notebooks and to her own 1953 Letters on 
Hegel’s Absolutes, began to fully work out the limits of 
Lenin’s philosophic mediation. Thus the philosophic am- 
bivalence of Lenin she now saw as within his Philo- 
sophic Notebooks. Only through seeing where Lenin 
failed to go philosophically could you find the ground as 
to why Lenin’s great reorganization as a Marxist revolu- 
tionary post-1914 did not encompass the question of or- 
ganization — his conception of the vanguard-party-to- 
lead — which he never threw out, though he did modify. 

In her last writing prepared for the June 1, 1987 
meeting of the Resident Editorial Board of News and 
Letters Committees, Dunayevskaya presented where the 
critique of Lenin needed to focus in terms of her work 
in progress: “To fully work out the dialectics of philoso- 
phy and organization for our age, it is now clear that 
that critique must dig deep philosophically.” 

Dunayevskaya’s new perceptions of Lenin’s philosoph- 
ic ambivalence were not a question of setting the histor- 
ic record straight. Rather, she was tracing all the obsta- 
cles that impinged upon fully working out a philosophy 
of liberation for one’s era, including its concretization in 
the realm of revolutionary organization. It is in this 
sense that Raya’s new work on Lenin speaks to the pro- 
blematic facing the revolutionary movement today. 

What compelled her studies on “Dialectics of Organi- 
zation and Philosophy” was not the wish to add to the 
already voluminous literature on “The Party” the post- 
Marx Marxists had produced in the century since 
Marx’s death. Rather, she was intent on hewing out a 
revolutionary new beginning, one that would encompass 
philosophy’s relationship to organization. Her last work 
on Lenin’s philosophic ambivalence was one strand 
within the task she had set for herself. 


5. The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, Microfilm 1797. Of special 
importance here is to note how developed her critique of Lenin was as 
early as 1953. See especially her May 12, 1953 letter. 
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New youth movement 

(continued from page 1) 

dents and other solidarity activists had felt the bru- 
tal edge of the Chicago police, as dozens were arrest- 
ed in several days of protests against Reagan’s 
incursion into Honduras. 

One particular campus, Northern Illinois University 
(NIU) in DeKalb, needs a closer look, not only because 
its large and ceaseless protests on a range of issues have 
been “whited” out by the media, but also because it di- 
rectly reveals what youth activists everywhere are 
trying to work out. 

On April 13, 79 NIU students were arrested on “Day 
of Action II” after they sat down on a state highway to 
protest massive tuition hikes and budget cuts by the Il- 
linois state government. These cutbacks will deny a col- 
lege education to thousands of low-income youth. Earli- 
er in the day, over 1,000 students rallied on the campus 
and cheered speeches discussing not only the budget 
cuts, but also women’s liberation, the need to uproot 
racism on and off campus, U.S. military interventions, 
the South African freedom struggle. (See stories, p. 11) 

The Day of Action II, the most dramatic and massive 
one at any Illinois campus in years, was preceded by 
over a year of actions and forums on all of the issues 
affecting youth today. In 1987 and 1988, students have 
repeatedly demonstrated against racism on campus, 
have been arrested while protesting Reagan’s sending 
troops to Honduras, have rallied for South African un- 
ion leader Moses Mayekiso, and have founded an auton- 
omous women’s liberation group. 

1968-88, AND THE FUTURE 

Indeed, at NIU and elsewhere, many youth are look- 
ing beyond Reaganism toward the future, but not sepa- 
rated from a confrontation with the legacy of the 
revolutionary youth movements of 1968. In that tumul- 
tuous year, at the height of the Vietnam War, Black 
youth set the ghettoes aflame in the wake of the assas- 
sination of Martin Luther King, including the famous 
“six blocks from the White House.” Students massively 
occupied universities, in anti-racist and anti-war actions, 
from Howard University to South Carolina State Col- 
lege in Orangeburg where three were killed by police, to 
Columbia University, and then braved police violence 
on the streets of Chicago. 

In France the 1968 student-worker revolt, nearly top- 
pled the state, but ultimately stopped short of its goal 
of a full social revolution in an industrially developed 
land. In Communist Czechoslovakia, intellectuals, youth 
and workers created Prague Spring, a deep undermining 
of that totalitarian system. They openly proclaimed 
their philosophy to be “socialist humanism,” only to fall 
victim to a brutal invasion by Russian troops. In Mexi- 
co, hundreds of youth were massacred by the govern- 
ment during a major student revolt. Virtually every 
country had its 1968 in some form, and yet none unfold- 
ed into a total uprooting of the system. None developed 
a total philosophy of revolution. 

RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA’S LAST 
DIALOGUE WITH YOUTH 

It was precisely the development of a total philosophy 
of revolution that Raya Duneyevskaya, the founder of 
- Marxist- Humanism, spoke about at NIU in April 1987. 
Attended by some 400 students, that talk was to be her 
last public lecture. Under the title “Youth of the 1980s, 
t Youth of the 1960s, the Other America and the Idea of 
Freedom,” she raised the question of a philosophy of 
revolution as follows: 

“ Marx’s humanism is the unity of idealism and material- 
ism — that which will start totally new human relations. He- 
gel’s Absolute actually shows the movement of history, of 
men and women struggling with various stages of freedom. 
What happened in 1968 was to make very real that if this 
revolution — even as high as it was, whether Columbia Uni- 
versity or whether it was Paris.. .if it could go down so easi- 
ly, then we have to turn to more philosophy... 

“So today, with the Reagan retrogression, he tries to roll 
’ history back, to roll life back, whether it’s racism or the 
ending of the so-called victories of the 1960s, whether it was 
, on women’s rights or human rights or welfare rights, and 
calling counter-revolutionaries the founding fathers of this 
country! Then you have to know that there is no way you 
can do it without going very deep, to totally uprooting this 
* Society.,. What you -have learned, and the sixties didn’t 
■•team, is that you, have to have a philosophy of revolution 
. along with the revolution itself. ” . 

Jim, a member of the John Lennon Society (JLS), 
the leading radical activist group at NIU, described her 
impact: “Last year we first brought CIA critic John 
Stockwell to speak before 600 students, but Raya had a 
v bigger effect. Stockwell exposed the CIA but didn’t real- 
ly influence our thinking, because people in the move- 
. ,ment already assumed the CIA and U.S. government 
• . were criminals. 

, “Raya was more valuable because we were grasping 

‘ ' for answers to bigger questions. We wanted some type 
f of philosophic grounding for our radical ideas. Even be- 
£ . . fore, we knew IJegel or Raya, we had an organization, 
pw the JLS, whose stated purpose was ‘a movement for 
L j ■ freedom: ’ But as a concept it was -still abstract.” 
pL- At NIU, the year striae DnnayevslraysfV presenta- 
i: riora has brought forth an intense discussion of ideas, 
t v including on women’s liberation which arose from 
► within the New Left itself. Julia, a participant in a 
f Marxist-Humanist study group, spoke of women’s lib- 
f eration as challenging the campus movement: 

i. . “Part of the struggle of women’s liberation is to 
E-fo-rH c ha n ge the : definitions and assumptions of the move- 
L- 1 ‘BBent. For exaniple, we voted to allot s specific period of 
( time at the weekly JLS meeting to discuss women’s lib- 
, eration.” 

Mama, another participant, said: “In fact H was the 


challenges Reaganism 

women that insisted that we place some emphasis on 
women in the study group, thus combining the two 
books by Raya, Marxism and Freedom and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation and Mara’s Philosophy 
of Revolution. Within the JLS, the study group has 
shown us the importance of dealing with philosophy, 
not just action.” 

Activists are increasingly frustrated with the resist- 
ance to discussion of fundamental issues at national and 
regional student conferences, where elitist leaders too 
often keep the agenda strictly on pragmatic, “organiza- 
tional” questions. 

Julia continued: “In the Progressive Student Network 
they try to cut people off and thwart debate at their 
conferences, specifically on philosophic matters.” 

Many activists contend that the February Rutgers 
conference to form a national student organization, even 
though it adjourned in confusion, was at least a place 
where some ideas got debated, and where rank-and-file 
participants shook up the pre-arranged agenda. 

The new type of youth movement, at NIU and else- 
where, reveals not only a deep opposition to Reaganism, 
but also the possibility of catching what was missing in 
1968, what Marxist- Humanists have termed “the practi- 
cality of philosophy.” That is certainly the challenge 
facing American youth in 1988. 



Marek Edelman, former commander of Jewish re- 
sistance fighters, addressing commemoration of 
Warsaw Ghetto in Poland. 


Whether it was a small meeting of 500 like that we 
attended, held in Chicago, or the massive outpouring of 
thousands marching in Poland, the commemoration of 
the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising — 45 years after the Jewish 
people there rose up against the Nazi troops on April 
19, 1943 and fought for three weeks to their death — 
proved to be a retrospective impossible to separate from 
the freedom struggles ongoing today. 

IN WARSAW, DEFIANCE 

In Warsaw, an unsanctioned rally, organized by the 
Polish opposition movement, drew thousands to defy 
the government ban and retrace the route that had 
been taken by more than 300,000 condemned Jews to 
the deportation site for the Nazi death camps. At that 
rally, Marek Edelman, the only known survivor of the 
uprising still living in Poland, joined with leaders of the 
banned trade union, Solidamosc, in defiantly addressing 
the marchers. 

Earlier in the day, Dr. Edelman, a leader of the Jew- 
ish resistance fighters in the Ghetto Uprising, and a 
strong supporter of Solidamosc since its founding, dedi- 
cated a simple red granite monument to two Jewish La- 
bor Bund leaders, Henryk Erlich and Viktor Alter, who 
were ordered put to death by Stalin in 1941 on 
trumped-up charges of espionage for Nazi Germany af- 
ter they had protested the Russian invasion of eastern 
Poland. The dedication had been strongly opposed by 
both the Polish government and the representatives 
from Israel who had come to attend the official govern- 
ment ceremonies. 

The inseparability of today’s struggles from those 
being commemorated was still further underscored by 
Lech Walesa’s statement, read to the rally by Solidar- 
nosc spokesman Janusz Onyszkiewicz, in which Walesa 
not only asked that the poison of Poland’s anti-semitism 
be forgiven, but declared: “We commemorate this strug- 
gle today in a special way, because in this land, the 
land of so many uprisings, the uprising of the Jewish 
fighters was perhaps the most Polish of all uprisings.” 
IN CHICAGO, A CONFRONTATION 

On the same day, at the commemoration sponsored 
by the Midwest Jewish Council in Chicago, th,e short 
speech delivered 'in Yiddish by Gerry Revzin,' Executive 
Director of the Congress of Secular Jewish Organiza- 
tions, triggered enfuriated shouting and fist-waving by 
some in the audience when she dared td confront the 
situation in Israel today. 

“When the State of Israel was established in 1948,” 
she said, “it had all of our hopes for the establishment 
of ft democratic Jewish state 1 in the troubled Middle 
East. To our utter dismay, we are witnessing immoral 
and undemocratic actions which can only lead to disas- 
ter in the Jewish State.” It was when she then w<mt on 
to read a letter from the Holocaust Survivors Associa- 
tion calling “the brutal treatment of Palestinians by 
some Israeli soldiers” action that “brutalizes both Pales- 
tinians and Israelis,” that organizers of the meeting had 
tb send men down the aisles' and into the audience to 
stop the shouting and let her continue. 

When she finished, the majority of the audience gave 
her strong and prolonged applause. — Olga Domanski 


Belfast murders: how 
long till Ireland is free? 

What happened in Northern Ireland in March, the 
bombing of a republican funeral which resulted in the 
death of three, and the shooting of two British soldiers 
who “got lost” in the side streets of Belfast, cannot be 
taken out from both the historical context and the bad- 
ly needed theoretical preparation for revolution. 

I recommend that all readers take another look at a 
very important pamphlet written by Michael Connolly 
in 1981, Ireland: Revolution and Theory. (Available 
from News & Letters for 75$, postage free.) In it he looks 
at the events of 1981 in the context of what Marx and 
Lenin wrote about Ireland, as well as James Connolly 
and the actual movements for freedom. 

SEVEN YEARS OF STATE REPRESSION 

Seven years later we are in need of a second edition. 

The state repression and control can only be seen as 
worse after seven years of British Prime Minister Mar- 
garet • Thatcher’s rule. The “Prevention of Terrorism 
Act” has become a law on the statute books rather than 
an emergency piece of legislation voted on each year. 
Extradition arrangements with the South (The Irish Re- 
public) have resulted in more repression on both sides 
of the border and shows how deeply the Republic is ec- 
onomically/politically and ideologically dominated by 
Thatcher’s Britain. The army has remained in occupa- 
tion for a second decade and their “shoot-to-kill” policy, 
that was hushed up until last year, is finally common 
knowledge. 

The violent state activities that British mining 
communities experienced during the miners strike 
(1984-85) continue to be the daily reality of life in 
the republican areas of the North. After the miscar- 
ried IRA bombing raid in Enniskillen some 50,000 
homes were raided, affecting about 8% of the popu- 
lation. Since then, the British Special Air Services 
(SAS) shot three unarmed IRA operatives in Gibral- 
tar. These murders were praised by Thatcher and 
grieved by the republican community. At the funeral 
for the three a fascist loyalist attacked the mourners 
throwing splinter grenades and firing pistol shots, 
killing three more. 

The terror and anger created by this attack is not 
hard to understand. What is hard to understand is what 
two British soliders were doing driving at high speed, 
lights blasting, horn blowing, into the middle of the emo- 
tional funeral for the three new deaths. The crowd must 
have been terror struck thinking it was a repeat of a 
few days before. Yet what came across the TV screens 
of the world was not only the horror of the crowd who 
beat the soldiers, but also pictures of an IRA man i 

pumping a final bullet into the head of one of the sol- j 

diers, pushing aside a priest who attempted to give 
mouth-to-mouth resuscitation. ] 

Perhaps the question of what happened can never be 
answered, but it will not be answered unless one asks 
the question, how long till Ireland is free? 

Yet to ask the question of a free Ireland also begs the 
question of the centrality of a philosophy of revolution 
to make that freedom possible and lasting. We must 
face the reality that without the connection of revolu- 
tionary activity with a discussion of revolutionary ideas 
there can be no free Ireland. Marx, Lenin and Connolly j 
all recognized this. 

IRISH CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT AND THE 
NEED FOR PHILOSOPHY 

To understand the centrality of a philosophy of revo- 
lution let us roll the historical clock back to the period 
of the Irish civil rights movement. This movement im- 
mediately changed eveiything in the North. The IRA 
was completely eclipsed, the old Stalinist parties were 
swept aside and new political possibilities immediately 
opened up. Leaders of that movement, like Bernadette 
Devlin, who recognized its creativity as “coming from 
below,” declared its relation to the American Civil 
Rights Movement. Yet fhis tying together of American 
Black and Irish, as L'enih and Marx had done before 
her, did not in any way motivate Devlin towards any 
theoreticftl endeavors. On the contrary, she decidedly 
made none, but left the question Open to more activity. 
When that spontaneous and creative activity was even- 
tually crushed by the British army, a void opened up. A 
void quickly filled by the provisional IRA. They proved 
immediately that they were prepared to defend the 
community and even die in doing so. Devlin and other 
Marxist leaders had essentially capitulated their theo- 
retical positions. 

As Michael Connolly wrote in Ireland: Revolution 
and Theory: "The new generation of activists was 
not able to seriously oppose the usurpation by the 
IRA of the movement’s direction. The failure to 
ground the creativity in practice with a new rela- 
tionship: to revolutionary theory” resulted in the 
splintering, of the. moy^ment ^vh^n tJi^^LRA bombing 
camp aign began: ■ ' * * 

It is id this light that both the 'recent history, and the 
last 20 years of the -struggle fbt freedom in Northern 
Ireland, n: st be judged. The substitution of the gun, 
not only for people, but for any discussion of revolution- 
ary ideas, creates such horrific consequences as can be 
seen in Belfast this past March. There is no time like 
the present, op ,the 20th anniversary of the Irish Civil 
Rights movement, to advance the need for dialogue of 
Marxist-Humanist ideas among those interested in a 
free Ireland. 

— Fred T. Shelley 
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Students speak out: mass protests, arrests at NIU 


Editor's note — on April 13 over 1000 students rallied at 
Northern Illinois University (NIU) to protest a tuition in- 
crease and a statewide cutback in funding of higher educa- 
tion. Following the rally, 79 students were arrested in a sit- 
in, the largest number of arrests at NIU since 1970. Below 
are excerpts from the speeches of three students at the rally. 

‘Who is the real enemy?’ 

DeKalb, III. — There has been a lot of talk about 
how the people who will be hurt the most by budget 
cuts are the poor. But do we know who the majority of 
people living under the poverty level in this country 
are? Women of color with children. The budget cuts in 
higher education will stop these women from returning 
to school if they so choose, and it will also stop their 
children from receiving the education they need. 

Women at this university can already expect to 
earn an average of $10,000 annually less than a 
man. But many people are working to get equal 
salaries for women here. The budget cuts will be, 
and are already being used as an excuse to keep 
women’s salaries down. Because of the budget 
cuts, the university will be cutting the few women 
faculty we have, as a large percentage of our 
women faculty hold lower ranking positions. 

Many studies show that in times of financial crisis, 
sexism and racism increase. We have seen this happen- 
ing here at NIU. People who control the economy, the 
means of production, successfully alienate the people 
who are being oppressed from each other, turning our 
eyes away from the real enemy. 

But who is the real enemy? Tie real enemy is 
not ourselves, we are the people being oppressed 
by the enemy. The real enemy is in Washington 
where officials are upholding the rules and sys- 
tems invented by slaveholders, men who didn’t be- 
lieve that women and Blacks were total human 
beings. 

Socialism is the word we should be saying, but this is 
still a word which scares us. Capitaiism is a word we 
bless despite its ramifications. We must wake up and 
confront the true enemy. — Julia 


‘Don’t want to be managed ’ 


A lot of people are talking about sending a message 
to Springfield for a tax increase. People I’ve been talk- 
ing to say, “take one issue at a time.” But I don’t think 
that ideas need to be managed for people and I don’t 
think that just a tax increase is going to fix things. 

We have to start with the cuts as a point of depar- 
ture and ask the question of who is being hurt? Who is 
making the decisions, and in whose interest? 

It occurs to me that all these decisions about what to 
cut and even what we get to study are being made by 
wealthy elites, captains of industry, mostly men, spitting 
out well-trained technicians to meet their labor needs. 

The question is — what do we want? Do we want 
to be trained as good technicians to fit into the 
corporate system for their profits, or do we have a 
place where we are free to explore, to question, 
and to act? 

Today, we want to make clear that we don’t want to 
be managed; we are not pieces of furniture to be moved 
around; we are people, and we can take collective action 
to define our lives, university, and society. No one rep- 
resents us but ourselves. — Tom 


‘Hegel not taught at NIU ’ 

Last time, when we all met on the first Day of Ac- 
tion, I spoke about education and freedom, because we 
cannot have education without freedom or freedom 
without education. From the debates that have gone on 
throughout the process of putting Day of Action II to- 


Raya Dunayevskaya at NIU 

“...What the 1980s youth have learned and 
the 1960s youth hadn’t learned even though 
they were more massive, was that you do have 
to fight for both a philosophy of revolution 
and a revolution... Today’s topic defines the 
dual nature of what we are talking about: 
thought divers as well as activists who are 
trying to change the world they were born 
into but didn’t make, and they want to 
change it to truly new human relations. ” 

Raya Dunayevskaya at Northern Illinois Universi- 
ty, April, 1987. 

On Videotape: Raya Dunayevskaya ’s 
last public lecture on “Youth of the 
’80s, Youth of the ’60s.” 

Price; $15 
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gether, I think it is necessary for me to explain what it 
is I mean by “freedom.” 

A 14-year-old Black girl involved in the Civil Eights 
Movement in Mississippi back in 1964 said, “To me 
freedom means to be human. It means that I have not 
only the right to be treated human, but also the right 
to work for the right of others to be treated human. 
This is primary. If this right is threatened, then I must 
muster all of the resources possible to end this threat, 
at the cost of time, energy, physical well-being and even 
life itself.” 

That quote reminds me of the ideas of two Ger- 
man philosophers, G.W.F. Hegel and Karl Marx. It 
reminds me of Marx because he believed that "Hu- 
man Power is its Own End.” Hegel believed an 
idea was worthwhile if it helped people in this 
struggle to be free. That is a concept I’ye been 
thinking about for over a year now, and I just 


can’t get it out of my head. Just think about all 
the "ideas” we’re spoon-fed in general education 
classes; what percent of those textbooks or lec- 
tures and tests would be considered absolutely 
worthless by Hegel? 

Hegel is not taught much at NIU except to upper-lev- 
el philosophy students, and we can see why if we check 
out who he has influenced. The list includes Marx, Len- 
in, Martin Luther King, the great African revolutionary 
Frantz Fanon, and the founder of the South African 
Black Consciousness Movement, Steven Biko. Biko un- 
derstood that freedom is the very essence of the human 
mind. 

Here we are engaged in our own student movement 
which has more in common with the student movement 
in South Africa than the administration, or some mem- 
bers of the student association care to admit, because 
we are also struggling against alienation. —Jim 


Los Angeles: 

“Not children of the ’60s, we ar$ here and now” 



Los Angeles, Cal. — On March 29 over 350 junior and sen- 
ior high school students marched and chanted along a two- 
mile route through Beverly Hills to the South African con- 
sulate. They demonstrated for several hours in solidarity 
with Black South African teenagers. The protest was organ- 
ized by the Los Angeles Student Coalition, a group formed 
after a Martin Luther King Day high school protest which 
also took place at the South African consulate. Below we 
print excerpts from an interview with coalition members. 

In the coalition, we are many different people, of dif- 
ferent ages, backgrounds, viewpoints; but we come to- 
gether for a common cause. We reinforce each other. 

Some people are skeptical of us. They say we’re just 
trying to be like our parents, trying to bring back the 
’60s and all the ‘Peace, Love, and Happiness’ kind of 
stuff. But that’s not our goal at all. We’re not ‘children 
of the ’60s. We’re here and now. There’s so much to do. 

We wanted to demonstrate against apartheid because 


that’s such a big issue, and we didn’t want people to 
forget. South Africa is moved to the back pages. But 
the situation for the people in South Africa is no better. 

At the same time, the coalition is not just an anti- 
apartheid group. We’re a coalition not just of students, 
but of protestations. We can’t remain a coalition as 
powerful as we are, if we’re only going to fight for one 
thing. 

The issues that were being dealt’ with in the ’60s are 
still here, and more. What we’re doing is minute com- 
pared to what needs to be done — nuclear disarmament, 
South African liberation, U.S. out of Central America. 

In the coalition, we come together, with all these dif- 
ferent people from different places, with different ideas. 
We’re not just out to incite, to get people to demon- 
strations because that looks good. We want to educate 
each other and discuss what’s really going on, and what 
we can do about it. 


New York: 

“Youth Condemn Apartheid and Racism” 


New York, N.Y. — On April 15 the youth of New 
York had their first march and rally organized and act- 
ed out completely by high school students. It’s the first 
demonstration in many years organized by what has 
been considered the new “beat generation.” The name 
of the group which organized it is called Youth Con- 
demn Apartheid and Racism. We thought it would be 
important to unite certain youth groups on this subject. 
We decided the South African consulate and their un- 
willingness to change is something that should be fo- 
cused on. Apartheid and racism is going to be our 
theme and it’s important to go to the consulate because 
it symbolizes that system. 

At 3:30 pm the march began at the consulate and 
ended at a place one block away. That’s where we held 
the rally. Youth were represented from almost every 
minority group in New York. Just a few of the high 
schools represented were La Guardia, King, Midwood, 
Bronx Science, Stuyvesant, Riverdale, St. Anne’s, Hunt- 
er, Park West, Dalton and Brandeis. 

There were South African speakers, kids were 
rapping, and there was a South African choir. A 
lot of speeches focused on the unity needed in the 
youth movement. One of the more memorable 
speeches was made by a Black teen from Martin 
Luther King High School. She called for youth to 
"kill the disease called racism.” She was mesmer- 
izing and incredible. 

Some kids thought there was too much of a show and 
not enough of a rally. Some resented that we had to 
walk by the South African consulate and couldn’t rally 
in front of it. A lot of students just joined — they had 
just come into high school and were willing to take part 
in the group and were very energetic. 

The rally stressed that schools must have some con- 
nection. In New York, there are a lot of politics be- 
tween schools. We have to learn to communicate be- 
tween schools. Then schools would not be left out when 
something like the Supreme Court decision against high 
school free speech happened. 

Or take Tawana Brawley — a student group could 
have communicated and made a decision on the 


Brawley case which is a prime case of anti-youth, 
racist violence. Youth could hold rallies and have 
many student^ decide the issues. I think something is 
going to happen with the city high schools, as stu- 
dents from New York City will be politically active 
and have a powerful student body. 

The 1990s began that Friday and I believe we’ve got 
to look forward to the months ahead where the new 
youth movement is concerned. The youth movement 
has to rediscover it’s own power and in the process of 
doing just that, we have a basis of thought. 

— LaGuardia High School student 


Youth in Revolt 


by Franklin Dmitryev 

During a protest in La Paz, Bolivia, in March against 
government plans to slash the education budget by 
nearly 25%, police shot at demonstrators, killing Marco 
Antonio Uria, a student at the University of San An- 
dres. Numerous others were injured or arrested. Police 
later raided and ransacked the campus. Student demon- 
strations against both the killing and the budget cuts 
continue, though the police barricade the campus and 
tear-gas the protesters. 

* * * 

Hundreds of students at the Univ. of Nigeria clashed 
with police in February over the arrest of nine student 
activists for their involvement in demonstrations in 
1986. The military government ordered several campus- 
es closed indefinitely, but was forced by the protests to 
drop the charges against the nine. 

* * * 

Students at the Univ. of Zimbabwe held the first stu- 
dent strike in that country since its independence from 
white rule in 1980. They were demanding improvements 
in student financial allowances, book supplies, transpor- 
tation and housing. Two students were injured when po- 
lice moved in to dismantle barricades. 
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Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

Revolt broke out in Honduras in April as several 
| thousand demonstrators converged on the U.S. Embassy 
annex in Tegucigalpa and burned it down. After two 
days of street protests, at least five people lay dead. 

While the immediate outrage began after the U.S. 
government extradited Juan Ramon Matta Ballesteros 
on drug charges, in violation of the Honduran constitu- 
tion, many Honduran leaders agreed with one Latin 
American ambassador who said: “The reason this is tak- 
ing place is not because of a drug trafficker but as a 
popular response to six years of American impositions.” 

The transformation of Honduras into a U.S.-run 
support base for the Nicaraguan contras has been 
even more galling, and the March deployment of 
3,200 U.S. combat troops to Honduras was loudly 
condemned during the demonstrations. The intensity 
of the protests have openly shaken the illusion that 
Honduras, the poorest land in Central America, can 
be "taken for granted” by either its own military or 
by the Reagan administration. 

All tensions in Central America are increasing. The 
60-day cease fire in Nicaragua, begun March 23, seems 
to be going nowhere, while the Reagan administration is 
taking every counter-revolutionary option. Only one day 
after the last U.S. combat soldiers from the March de- 
ployment were returned to the U.S. from Honduras, 

Korean strike wave 

South Korean workers have begun a new strike wave 
that is sweeping the land. In April, at Daewoo Motor 
Company in Pupyong, near Seoul, 4,000 workers sat in. 
They were joined by 9,000 workers from four other 
Daewoo plants who began support strikes. 

Hundreds of workers from Daewoo Precision Indus- 
tries supported by students tried to march on Daewoo’s 
conglomerate headquarters and were met by riot police. 
At the second largest shipbuilding plant in South Ko- 
rea, Daewoo workers shut the yards down after refusing 
■$. to accept the company’s wage offer. 

In February, workers at the Hyundai Engine plant in 
Ulsan struck demanding the reinstatement of Kwon 
Young Mok, a union leader who was fired for his activi- 
ty during the strikes of 1987. In March, some 400 work- 
ers occupied the plant after a police raid against the 
strikers. Family members, mostly women, barricaded 
the gates. The workers called for support from other 
Hyundai workers. 

Students have increasingly joined with workers in 
support of their demands: higher wages, release of jailed 
workers, an independent union movement, and im- 
proved working conditions. 

• 

Protests in Paraguay 

The fraudulent re-election of Gen. Alfredo Stroessner 
as president of Paraguay in February was marked by 
' protests from within his “loyal” party, as well as from 
independent youth and many Paraguayans who boycot- 
ted the election altogether or left their ballots blank. 

Opposition is also appearing in the countryside where 
land has been used by Stroessner as an unequal lever of 
^ political influence among speculators, the military and 
' peasants. 

The government has run out of land and increasingly 
peasants .have started to build large squatter camps on 
idle lands. The confrontations have turned violent when 
landowners and the military attacked squatters. 

Many peasants who have farmed their land for gener- 
ations are being told their titles sire worthless. In some 
cases, land has been “distributed” or sold three times 
over by the government Rural Welfare Institute. The 
. peasants are ignoring the title disputes and insisting the 
land belongs to those who have worked it — themselves. 

• 

Debates on Israel 

Timed cynically to coincide with the worldwide com- 
1 memorations of the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising, the bru- 
tal, terrorist assassination by the Israeli state of Pales- 
. tine Liberation Organization leader Abu Jihad (Khalil 
al-Wizar) was deliberately aimed at killing the man the 
Israeli Army evidently regarded as the “commander” of 
the Palestinian Arab uprising. This deluded conspiracy 
theory is conceivable only to those who have so forgot- 
ten that the Jews’ own struggle for liberation has his- 
torically been part of the universal movement for hu- 
man emancipation, which is in any case never depend- 
ent upon a single leader. 

Recently, as the whole world solidarized with the 
Palestinian uprising, a variety of forms have emerged, 
and a variety of analyses have been given. 

Unfortunately, some of the discussions of solidarity 
with the Palestinians have taken the form of abstrac- 
tions such as "a democratic secular Palestine” and 
have labeled any concept of a Jewish state "racist” 
and an "apartheid state.” Such was the language of 
an ad published in the New York Times on March 13. 
It was written by the Trotskyist Ralph Schoenman 
i and signed by a number of other independent, revo- 
lutionary Marxists. Since its publication, several 
signers have indicated their dissatisfaction with its 
language, while others such as the Trotskyist paper 
Socialist Action (April, 1988) have touted and cele- 
brated It in a special section. 

It needs to be recalled that Lenin had to oppose such 
abstractions by Bukharin and others, who were “for” 


NEWS & LETTERS 

Tensions increase 
in Central America 

Ronald Reagan announced April 1 that: (1) he was de- 
ploying 1,200 additional U.S. military security forces to 
U.S. bases in the Panama Canal Zone, and (2) he was 
signing the $48 million so-called “humanitarian” aid bill 
Congress overwhelmingly approved to sustain the coft- 
tras during the Nicaragua negotiations. 

Panama has become the direct arena of U.S. inter- 
vention. By executive order, Reagan has invoked the In- 
ternational Economic Powers Act in his aim to oust for- 
mer friend Gen. Manuel Noriega. The Act was 
previously used by the U.S. government in economic 
warfare against Libya and Iran. There was even an 
openly-discussed “option” of kidnapping Noriega, a plan 
authored in the U.S. State Department by Shultz- 
Abrams. 

The Panama bank-supported economy, one of the 
most capitalistically wealthy in Central America, is to- 
tally dependent on the U.S., and the latest sanctions 
have left it in shambles. While the U.S. economic club- 
bing of Panama has yet to dislodge Noriega, it has 
caused deep hardship among Panamanian workers and 
the poor, who have neither food nor money. Many are 
calling for “neither Noriega nor the gringos.” At the 
Caribbean and Central American Solidarity Conference 
held in Panama in March, the member nations con- 
demned Reagan’s attacks on Panama. 


national self-determination of nations but only for “the 
working people.” Schoenman and his colleagues have 
also conveniently forgotten Trotsky’s own writings on 
the Jews, something raised to the world movement in 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s 1976 Political-Philosophic Letter, 
“The UN Resolution on Zionism.” 

There, Raya quoted Trotsky that with the rise of 
Nazism, he no longer believed “that the Jewish Ques- 
tion would disappear in a quasi-automatic fashion.” 

Therefore, Trotsky wrote, "One must reckon with 
the fact that the Jewish nation will maintain itself 
for an entire epoch.” Raya added that: "World War 
II had totally changed the objective situation. The 
creation of the state of Israel changed it still further 
for the Middle East. Two realities, thereupon, were 
new: the existence of Israel, and with that success, 
the creation of another national consciousness — -the 
Palestinian people.” 

For our analysis of today’s events see especially “Can 
Palestinian Struggle Become a New Revolutionary Be- 
ginning?” by Olga Domanski, N&L, January-February, 
1988, and our reprint of “Israel Moves Further Back to 
Begin’s Reactionary Beginnings,” by Raya Dunayevska- 
ya, N&L April, 1988. 

Today, when the world movement solidarizes with the 
Palestinian people, we need to make this type of sober, 
dialectical analysis rather than mouthing hollow ab- 
stractions about “secular democracy,” which skip over 
the bi-national character of the land of Israel-Palestine. 

i The Other Israel’ 

Editor’s note: The Other Israel is an Israeli journal in op- 
position to the policies of the ruling parties. Below we print 
excerpts from an article sent to us which will appear in 
their next issue detailing some of the opposition activity to 
Israel’s occupation policies in the West Bank and Gaza 
which have arisen within Israel. The Other Israel can be 
reached at P.O.B. 956, Tel-Aviv, Israel. 

In the first three months of 1988 dozens of new peace 
groups came into existence nearly simultaneously. At 
the same time old, nearly defunct groups suddenly burst 
into vigorous activity.. .there is an enormous influx of 
people who have suddenly become politicized. Fairly 
typical of them is Dr. Bernard Hurvitz, a veterinary 
doctor of Ramat Hasharon and an immigrant from 
South Africa. Impelled by hearing a young solider say, 
“Police duty in the West Bank made me sympathize 
with the white South Africans,” Hurvitz conducted a 
hunger strike for a whole month! 

Other groups organize on a local or regional basis; 
this is particularly true in the Galilee, where Jews and 
Arabs often live in close proximity — a situation some- 
times giving rise to tensions, but also conductive to dia- 
logue. 

The intense struggle in the schools has pushed exist- 
ing youth movements to take a clear stand, and new 
groups were formed. Part of these youths were already 
involved, since 1985, in the struggle against the openly 
racist movement of Meir Kahane. 

Similarly, several new women’s groups have emerged 
while old and established women’s organizations have 
taken unprecedented political positions. 

At the end of February, a peace march — in which 
thousands of Jews and Arabs travelled over four days, 
from Israel’s northern border to Jerusalem — was organ- 
ized by one of the new peace groups, “The Red Line.” 

Another new group — “The Twenty First Year” — pro- 
motes actions such as boycott of products from Israeli 
settlements in the occupied territories; organizes parents 
and pupils to boycott school trips to the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip; supports Palestinian workers who are mis-, 
treated by the police in Israeli cities; in short resisting 
the occupation wherever it touches Israeli daily life. 

The new groups and initiatives are politically hetero- 
geneous. They could be divided into two broad categor- 
ies: those who oppose the occupation without presenting 
a clearly defined political program; and those who state 
explicitly that Israel should speak not only with “the 
Palestinians” in the abstract but with the PLO, the Pal- 
estinians’ chosen representative... 
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U.S. in Persian Gulf 

Danger of Reaganism’s 
international reach 

In the biggest U.S. naval battle since World War II, 
U.S. forces on April 18 destroyed two Iranian oil plat- 
forms and sank or severely damaged six Iranian ships in 
the Persian Gulf. In the ten-hour battle, laser-guided 
bombs, Harpoon missiles and naval cannons killed doz- 
ens, perhaps hundreds. The true casualty toll is still un- 
known. ! ~ - 

By the next morning the White House was described 
as “exultant,” not only at military victory, but at the 
“broad support” Reagan’s actions received from Con- 
gress and the press. Indeed, so confident was Reagan 
that he now had a free hand in the Gulf, that he imme- 
diately ordered a National Security Council re-assess- 
ment of U.S. operations in the region to consider an ex- 
pansion of military forces and a widening of .their role. 

CONGRESS PRAISES ATTACKS 

Congressional leaders from both parties praised Reag- 
an administration officials for their “consultations” the 
night before the attacks, and openly offered to ignore 
the never-enforced War Powers Act as long as such 
meetings continued. The media, meanwhile, confined 
themselves to analyzing Iran’s motives in counter-at- 
tacking and risking its entire Navy, while never ques- 
tioning either Reagan’s motives in launching the attack, 
or his account of the timing of the events. 

Still less have they paid attention to the context of 
Reagan’s attacks. But the fact is that the assault in the 
Persian Gulf followed by only some 48 hours the assas- 
sination by Israeli commandos of Abu Jihad (Khalil al- 
Wazir), second-in-command of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO), in Tunisia. And it followed by less 
than 24 hours the Iraqi surprise attack against Iranian 
forces on the Fao peninsula. There can be no doubt 
that Pentagon planners were, at the very least, fully 
aware of this conjunction of events before they unfold- 
ed. 

From Khomeini’s point of view, the battle in the 
Gulf was not separated either from the hijacked Ku- 
waiti jet then on the ground in Algiers, or from the 
current negotiations on the war in neighboring Af- 
ghanistan. Internally, his murderous, counter-revolu- 
tionary regime is facing increasing anti-war resist- 
ance as the Iranian masses have suffered under Iraqi 
missile attacks against Tehran and poison gas mas- 
sacres in Kurdistan. ~ 

But the context of what happened in the Persian 
Gulf April 18 is not solely one of U.S. vs. Iran. On the 
contrary, Reagan has shown that even Khomeini’s char- 
acterization of the U.S. as the “Great Satan” did not 
stop Reagan from shipping arms to Iran, precisely be- 
cause his preoccupation is the division of the whole 
world into two superpowers — the U.S. and the "evil 
empire,” Russia. Thus, not only is nothing ruled out 
when it comes to future relations between such retro- 
gressionist rulers as Reagan and Khomeini, but much 
more than the Middle East is at risk. 

The struggle for single world domination of their bi- 
polar world is what drives the rulers of both the U.S. 
and Russia. That is true whether one looks at the Per- 
sian Glulf— which the U.S. armada entered last year in 
full force as part of Reagan’s determination to push 
Russia out of a region in which it was rapidly gaining 
influence — or at Central America, where Reagan’s ob- 
session with overturning Nicaragua’s revolution is root- 
ed in his desire to erase the memory of U.S. defeat in 
Vietnam. 

REAGAN AS COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 

The world in 1988, in this last year of Reagah’s rule — 
but not necessarily the last year of Reaganism’s inter- 
national reach — is a very dangerous place. It calls to 
mind what Raya Dunayevskaya wrote on March 27, 
1986, after U.S. planes attacked Libyan forces in the 
Gulf of Sidra: 

“Clearly, the extraordinary counter-revolutionary 
Ronald Reagan, proudly designating himself as such, 
and obsessed with the idea of practicing being Com- 
mander-in-Chief of an actual war, doesn’t care to which 
country the imperialist troops are sent. He is playing 
with, or actually preparing for, a full-scale war. As obvi- 
ous as has been his ambition to invade Nicaragua — 
whether he was in Grenada or Libya — is this really his 
ultimate?” 

As Reagan and Gorbachev both prepare for their 
summit meeting in Moscow in late May, the number 
of world "hot spots” continues to grow, whether 
Panama or South Africa, Afghanistan or the Persian 
Gulf, Israel/Palestine or Nicaragua/Honduras. From 
the vantage point of the U.S. and Russia, the Third 
World is everywhere a "zone of conflict” in a world 
divided into two. But the masses who live there re- 
fuse in allow it to be only a geographic designation 
for superpower rivalry. For them it is the home of 
freedom ideas and of liberation struggles against 
both imperial powers and their own rulers. 

It is not a matter of predicting where the 'next “hot 
spot” will erupt into actual war. It is a matter of chal- 
lenging Reaganism and its global reach with a banner of 
human jliiberation, “human power that is its own end.” 
It is with that banner that we join the masses through- 
out tlie Gulf region in demanding: “End the war now!”; 
“All UJB. forces out!” 
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Labor 

struggles in 
U.S., Poland 



In-person report 


by John Marcotte 

The Polish workers have once again reminded us how 
universal is the struggle and the desire of working peo- 
ple under capitalism to be free. Just as in 1980 when 
workers the world over recognized the word “solidar- 
nosc,” the May 1988 sit-in strikes of the Polish steel 
and shipyard workers give encouragement to labor 
everywhere. 

The Polish workers were striking against concessions. 
Concessions there are in the form of high inflation with 
frozen wages, resulting in the same drastic lowering of 
workers’ conditions of life and labor as the 1980s have 
brought us here. They did win substantial wage increas- 
es with these strikes. 

There have continued to be plenty of labor struggles 
here too. For example, the 3,400 International Paper 
workers on strike or locked out at four mills since 
March and June of last year have caravans of workers 
speaking to other rank-and-filers across the country. In 
one month alone, strikers from the Mobile, Ala. mill vis- 
ited other paper mill towns in Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Texas and Alabama. 

RANK-AND-FILE OPPOSES CONCESSIONS 

The Teamster parasites from President Jackie Presser 
on down have had -their hands full trying to ram sell- 
out contracts down the members’ throats. First the car- 
haulers rejected their contract by 81%. Then UPS driv- 
ers rejected theirs by 53%. They still had it forced on 
them, but that fight’s not over. Now the 200,000 freight 
Teamsters have made it clear enough to the union high- 
er-ups that they’re dead serious about fighting the con- 
cessions they had to accept in 1985. The officers of at 
least 41 freight locals opposed the National Master 
Freight Agreement. Mail ballots went out to the rank- 
and-file April 15. 

There are many more struggles going on right 
now. The Northwest flight attendants formed "Flight 
(continued on page 3) 


Black World 



Black 

anti-Semitic 
disorder 

by Lou Turner 

There are reasons why Black anti-Semitism that had 
remained out of “public” sight suddenly appears full- 
blown in a city like Chicago. When the worsening de- 
gradation of Black inner-city life exhausts the rhetoric 
of political reform, the intellectual disorder of narrow 
Black nationalism comes home to roost on such re- 
actionary ground. So it happened in early May when it 
was reported that a Black aide to Mayor Eugene Saw- 
yer — Steve Cokely — had for two years been making 
anti-Semitic public speeches at the Southside headquar- 
ters of Black Muslim leader Louis Farrakhan. 

The stage had already been set by the outrages of 
New York Mayor Ed Koch who exhorted Jews not to 
vote for Jesse Jackson in the New York primary. And 
Louis Farrakhan’s appearance at the University of 
Pennsylvania before the Pennsylvania primary also 
pointed to the national context in which the Cokely af- 
fair would become entwined. 

SAWYER’S TWO-YEAR STONEWALL 

But we must begin at the beginning, and that is not 
when the story broke in early May, nor four weeks 
prior when Jewish groups such as the Anti- Defamation 
League confronted Mayor Sawyer with a partial tran- 
script of Cokely’s anti-Semitic speeches. We have to go 
back to 1985 when Alderman Sawyer first hired Cokely 
as a researcher for the City Council’s powerful Rules 
Committee which Sawyer chaired, a post given to Coke- 
ly after another alderman had just fired him for making 
similar public statements. In the four taped speeches 
made between August, 1985 and November, 1987 — the 
period when he was a researcher for Aid. Sawyer — 
Cokely is described by Farrakhan’s followers as “a 
source of information for Minister Farrakhan and for 
the opinion-shapers and thought-makers of the Nation 
of Islam.” It was in that same year, 1985, that Farra- 
khan gained national exposure for his anti-Semitic rav- 
ings, in the wake of Jesse Jackson’s presidential bid. 
(continued on page 10) 


Czechoslovakia 1988: no Prague Spring 


by X 

co-author of Czechoslovakia: 

Revolution and Counter-revolution 

Prague, Czechoslovakia— No second Prague 
Spring is in the offing, certainly not for a long time, I 
am sure. Not only is what is called “economic reform” 
progressing very slowly and piecemeal, but what is more 
important, the so-called “democratization” is only being 
“considered.” 

In spite of the stress put on the word, “revolution- 
ary,” in connection with “reconstruction” (perestroika), 
no change of such dimensions that could point towards 


Harry McShane: Fighter, 
Thinker, Marxist-Humanist 



1891 - 1988 

The 97 years of Harry McShane’s extraordinary life 
personified not only a near-century of the highest points 
of British labor struggle, but the powerful international- 
ism of Marxist-Humanism, and the indomitability of the 
human Spirit out to end the separation of mental and 
manual labor and bring a new world into being in our 
lifetime. 

HIS LIFE HAD already become a “chronicle” be- 
fore he met Marxist-Humanism. Out of his poor Irish- 
Catholic childhood in Glasgow, he joined the socialist 
movement in 1908 — when the first mass demonstrations 
about the unemployed erupted in Scotland and were 
followed by a strike wave in 1910. He was so passionate 
about his anti-war convictions that when World War I 
broke out in 1914 he actually joined the army in order 
to agitate among the soldiers, later deserting to conti- 
nue his work. Before the Irish Rising of 1916, he had re- 
ceived a letter from James Connolly inviting him to Ire- 
land and was prepared to go but never made it. With 
the depression of 1920 he began a concentration on the 
organization of the unemployed that made his name 
synonymous with the massive demonstrations of the 
’20s and the Hunger Marches of the ’30s. It was in just 
such a period of intense activity that he joined the 
Communist Party in 1922 — eventually becoming nothing 
less than the Scottish editor of the Daily Worker. 

But it was his break with the Communist Party that 
began a whole new life for Harry McShane. 

Harry was already in his sixties when he broke com- 
pletely with Communism masking itself as Marxism and 
began searching for a new road. What he found was a 
whole new vision of Marxist- Humanism as the philoso- 
phy of revolution for our age. He met the founder of 
that philosophy, Raya Dunayevskaya, in her book, 
Marxism and Freedom, before he met her in person 
the year after it was published. He fell in love with her 
chapters on Marx’s Capital. This revolutionary who had 
been teaching Capital to other workers for nearly half a 
century suddenly saw, as he put it, “that there is more 
in Marx’s Capital than economics,” that it was philoso- 
phy. 

In her own summation of 25 Years of Marxist-Hu- 
manism in the U.S. as the decade of the 1980s began, 
Raya looked at what had become a “History of World- 
wide Revolutionary Developments” and pinpointed that 
first meeting with Harry, as new theoretical and practi- 
cal foundations were being laid and new international 
(continued on pag 4) 


more democracy can be expected here. In other words, 
no real freedom is envisaged, not in everyday life that 
is. While the “political” situation is very different in Po- 
land and to some degree in Hungary, no breakthrough 
ever happened in this respect in any East European 
country. 

THE OMINOUS NUMBER EIGHT 

Dates ending with the number eight seem to be of 
ominous significance in Czechoslovakian history. In 1618 
the battle on Prague's White Mountain meant the loss 
of independence and a three centuries long subjugation 
under Habsburg rule. Only in 1918 was independence 
regained, to be lost anew in 1938 under the Munich 
agreement. 

In 1948 the Communists took over: It was only in 
1968 when hope emerged that socialism could also 
have "a human face.” It was no wonder, then, for 
some people to hope once again that the change in 
the Communist Party’s (CP) secretary general, from 


Polish strikes, Marxist-Humanism’s relation 
to 35 years of East European revolts, see 
pages 8, 9. 

Gustav Husak to Milos Jakes last December, might 
pave the way to another promising eight in 1988. 

However, the well entrenched leadership of the ruling 
CP is resolutely! opposed to really deep changes — most 
of all to any genuine democratization which it is now 
talking about in public. The reason is clear. With barely 
two exceptions, the top posts are manned with the same 
people that Soviet “help” catapulted to power in 1968 — 
though Czech and Slovak people were never told who 
“invited” the Soviets at the time. Should the myth that 
they prevented a “counter-revolution” falter they would 
not have the slightest pretext to hold onto their power. 

Milos Jakes, the new secretary general, is but one of 
those figures. Perhaps, by chance, he was one of those 
ten top party leaders who were still sitting in the CP 
headquarters in the early hours of Aug. 21, 1968 when 
the building was being surrounded by Soviet troops. 

However, there was no chance that Jakes, then the 
chairman of the party’s Central Control and Revision 
Commission, was among those who were dragged out of 
their rooms by brotherly soldiers and flown to Moscow 
to be brought to trial as “traitors of international com- 
munism.” It had been Jakes’ Commission which, in the 
Spring of 1968, returned party cards to critical writers 
who were excluded from the CP because of their stance 
at the 1967 writers’ congress. And it was the same 
Jakes who chaired the Commission when it purged the 
party after the hew leadership, installed with Soviet 
help, felt secure in their position following April, 1969. 

PURGED INTELLECTUAL ELITE 

Hundreds of thousands of CP members accused of 
“betrayal of socialist principles” during the Prague 
Spring were excluded from the party. For thousands of 
honest officials — as well as dozens of writers, painters, 
actors, film and theater directors, journalists and other 
intellectuals — the exclusion meant the loss of any possi- 
bility of working in their profession — for most of them, 
for life. There is no hope for them as long as the pres- 
ent leaders remain in power. 

This intellectual elite is missing now and a critical 
mind is one of the most absent features of public dis- 
cussions. The only places they can speak their minds 
are the unofficial, underground “samizdat” publications. 

Of the two giant reforms the society and state in 
today’s Czechoslovakia have to master — reform of 
the political structure and reform of the economy — 
"democratization” (in official phraseology) is, of 
course, the more important. Though both reforms 
are naturally intertwined, we treat them separately 
if only because the economic reform is taking shape, 
albeit very, very slowly, while hardly any sign (gen- 
eral admonitions excluded) can be seen of "democra- 
tization.” 

(continued on page 8) 
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South African women and Soweto Day 


by Terry Moon 

This month of June has taken on special meaning for 
those fighting for freedom in South Africa. That is so 
because of what happened on June 16, 1976: Soweto. It 
was seven in the morning and over 15,000 Black youth 
were peacefully walking to the Orlando soccer field. The 
march was part of continuing protests against the impo- 
sition of the oppressor language, Afrikaans, as the medi- 
um of instruction in their schools. 

Without warning or orders to disperse, the police at- 
tacked, throwing tear gas into the crowd of singing 
school children. Then they began shooting. Four child- 
ren fell. Before the months-long rebellion begun that 
day in Soweto was over, more than 600 Black students 
had been murdered by the police. 

WOMEN MAKE UNIQUE CONTRIBUTION 

As in every freedom struggle, women were not only a 
part of the Soweto demonstrations, they as well made 
their own unique contribution. Listen to Sibongile 
Mthembu, who was 20 years old and still in school in 
Soweto in June, 1976: 

“I was hostile to learning Afrikaans — not as a lan- 
guage but as a medium of instruction... There was a 
three-day stayaway being staged, and I was arrested on 
the second day at my sister’s place. They didn’t ask me 
any questions — when they came they were already hos- 
tile. They were armed as if they were going to capture 
a soldier, they had rifles... 

"I was bothered too, by a society that seemed 
more made for men than women — and in our society 
a man is traditionally higher than a woman. I used 
to question this as a child; 1 used to think, am I men- 
tally retarded compared with him? Then as I grew 
up I realized it wasn’t only a traditional thing — it 
was actually in law that we as women are discrimi- 
nated against.”* 

When the youth again called for a strike in August of 
1976, it became the greatest strike up to that time in 
the history of South Africa, and here too the women 
deepened the struggle. “The women, especially those in 
the garment and food canning industries, were num- 
bered among the most militant. The Cape clothing in- 
dustry, which employs 50,000 workers — 90% of them 
women — was completely shut down in the general 
strike. And white housewives were seen scrubbing their 
own floors for the first time in their lives when Black 
maids failed to report to work.”** 

Within the labor movement, women fight on two 
fronts — against South Africa’s oppressive rulers and 
for women’s specific demands, outside as well as 
within the movement. The founder of the South Afri- 
can Allied Workers Union (SAAWU) Women’s Asso- 
ciation explained in 1986 why she was compelled to 
form that organization: "I joined the SAAWU and 
worked for it in an office job as a trade union mem- 
ber. I realized that the discrimination is still continu- 
ing. They did not care whether I worked hard or not, 
the only thing they were always saying is: in a 
struggle there is no woman... 

“I decided to form a SAAWU Women’s Association 
Group. This is where I am now, relying on women...” 
(See N&L, January- February 1986.) 

NEW BANNINGS WON’T STOP WOMEN 

In June, 1988 women are fighting for their freedom on 
every front — especially against the new bannings that 
aim to smother women’s creative struggle and try to 
stop anti-apartheid organizations from engaging in “any 
activity whatsoever” (see N&L, April, 1988). Thus under 
the bannings the government is attempting to break the 
rent strikes, mostly organized and maintained by wom- 
en, that have been ongoing for over two years with 
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Carrying signs stating: “Rape is Every Woman’s 
Knightmare” and “Rape is no Game,” 300 people ral- 
lied on the Indiana University Campus, May 1, protest- 
ing basketball coach Bobby Knight’s televised com- 
ments on rape and demanding that rape awareness 
workshops be made mandatory for athletic teams. In a 
national TV program on stress, Knight said: “I think 
that if rape is inevitable, relax and enjoy it.” In Chica- 
go, the Sexual Assault Task Force picketed NBC asking 
the network to apologize for not deleting the remark 
from the taped program, and that they air a program 

on the trauma of sexual assault. 

* * * 

Every Friday afternoon in three Israeli cities, as 
many as 150 women dressed in black picket under 
the slogan "Down With the Occupation!” "The 
Women in Black” demonstrate in front of weekend 
traffic jams in Jerusalem, Tel Aviv and Haifa. 

Information from Outwrite 
* * * 

“The reason you need a union . that you have a 
right to have control over how policy is made on the 
job.” Thus spoke union organizers Kristine Rondeau 
and Marie Manna to clerical and technical workers at 
Harvard University who won union recognition May 17 
for the American Federation of State, County, and Mu- 
nicipal Employees after a year long struggle. The victo- 
ry of over 3,000 workers helped destroy the myth that 
clerical workers are “too loyal to employers and too 
fearful of losing their jobs” to be organized. 


300,000 Black house-holders in 38 Black townships par- 
ticipating. 

Thus the Detainees Parents Support Committee, 
made up mostly of women, who publicized and 
helped free some of the 10,000 children jailed and 
tortured by the Botha regime, is now banned. Yet 
they will find a way to continue their work. 

There is no question that this Soweto Day, June 16, 
will be commemorated, just as June 12, 1988, the second 
anniversary of the state of emergency, will be protested. 
We feel in the deepest solidarity with our sisters and 
brothers in South Africa. It is not only that apartheid 
must be destroyed if freedom is to become a reality; it 
is as well the creativity that the South African women, 
children and men are developing that can create one 
more path to freedom for all of us. 

‘We Make Freedom: Women in South Africa by Beata Lipman 
(Pandora Press: London, 1984), p. 97. 

** Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black Thought by Lou 
Turner and John Alan (News & Letters, Chicago, 1986), p. 18. 


New York marchers 
defend abortion rights 



Pro-choice demonstrators doing clinic defense in 
front of a doctor’s office in Manhattan. 


New York, N.Y. — We marched, 1,500 women and 
men, down Fifth Avenue April 29 in an angry protest 
against the arrival of 600 fanatical anti-abortionists. 
They came to New York for a week for what they 
called “Operation Rescue” aimed at shutting down 
abortion facilities. In the following week many of us 
participated in clinic defense against crowds who were 
blockading family planning clinics. 

We kicked off the April 29 march at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral in a face-off with about 75 so-called 
"Right-to-Lifers.” Our chants such as "Right to Life, 
your name’s a lie! You don’t care if women die!” 
filled the air, as the group swelled into the largest 
demonstration to defend reproductive freedom in 
New York in ten years. Many young women who had 
never been to a women’s liberation march came to 
this one. They were joined by gay men and lesbians 
from the Aids Coalition to Unleash Power (ACT-UP) 
who were launching a week of demonstrations with 
a kiss-in and blockade later that night. 

Marching down Fifth Avenue yelling “We will not go 
back!” was exhilarating, but the march also had a de- 
fensive, sobering quality. “Some of us here today 
marched down Fifth Avenue in 1970,” is how women’s 
liberation author Phyllis Chester put it at the rally after 
the march. “Little did we know we’d be back here in 
1988 to fight this attack on reproductive rights.” 

The anti-choice fanatics succeeded in temporarily 
shutting down several facilities. For example, at a doc- 
tor’s office in Manhattan and a clinic in Queens, about 
500 of them sat at the entrance-way of the offices, sing- 
ing hymns, while the police arrested them one by one, 
gently placing them on stretchers in a procedure that 
took hours. 

Meanwhile the police refused to clear a path to let 
medical personnel and women needing care through, 
and insisted that a court injunction against harassing 
women didn’t apply to the blockade! A student who 
attended the clinic defense with the Pro-Choice Coa- 
lition and also blocked Sixth Avenue in the Kiss-in 
for gay and lesbian liberation, described how angry 
she was at the police treatment: "They roughed u$ 
pushing us out of the way, but were unbelievably 
gentle with the 'Operation Rescue’ people.” 

These actions were resented by more than just those 
who protested “Operation Rescue.” During the blockade 
on Manhattan’s Upper East Side signs supporting abor- 
tion rights appeared on the fire escapes of nearby apart- 
ment buildings. At the same time as all this was going 
on, supposedly “pro-choice” New York Gov. Mario Cuo- 
mo excluded abortion for any reason from a new pro- 
gram extending Medicaid coverage to poor pregnant 
women and infants who have no insurance. 

Many of us are asking how the women’s movement 
can free itself from fighting on the narrow ground of the 
anti-abortionists’ definition of life. How do we create 
our own ground whose object is full freedom? As the 
anti-abortion forces head for other cities, the broadest 
opposition to their concepts of unfreedom is needed. At 
the same time the deepest diving in thought is neces- 
sary to make the struggle into one for fully new human 
relations. 

— Laurie Cashdan and Suzanne DeNoir 
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Mexican women’s union 

Editor’s note: Gloria Juandiego and Alicia Cervantes of the 
19th September National Garment Workers Union of Mexi- 
co, on tour in the U.S. to meet other workers, spoke at the 
Amalgamated Clothing & Textile Workers Union Hall in 
Detroit in April about their two-year-old union. Their re- 
marks, excerpted below, were translated by Woman-to- 
Woman. Donations may be sent to 19th September Move- 
ment, c/o Woman-to-Woman, P.O. Box 12322, San Antonio, 
TX 78212 

We came together with other garment workers and 
got a union that is different from those which already 
existed. Now, we concentrate on the daily struggle for 
better working conditions, against the owners, the labor 
authorities, the established unions and our own Mexican 
government. 

At first the owners wouldn’t negotiate with us. Our 
own union (whose representatives had only collected 
dues and the owners’ bribes, heretofore) said “You are 
illiterate women, incapable of self-leadership.” When the 
companies discover women organizing they use speed- 
up, longer working days and sexual harassment against 
us. When the vote for the women’s union comes up, the 
government-controlled unions bring in workers we’ve 
never seen before — armed and drugged. Women were 
beaten up. 

Our union has 4,000 members, 1,500 of whom 
work under 14 collective contracts. But in the last 
six months three of those organized sweatshops 
have been closed. They had to have 24-hour guards 
because, if we’re not compensated, we have a legal 
right to the machines... 

Our union respects the pay rate of 10,000 pesos 
($4.75) a day; non-union shops pay only six or seven 
thousand pesos ($2.50-$3.00). Twenty or 30 women work 
in small rooms with no ventilation, poor light, no water, 
no place to eat and no bathroom. They give you one- 
week layoffs so you lose your social security and senior- 
ity, especially the older workers. 

Our union has locals in the factories. Regional 
Councils, and a Congress whose authority comes 
from the decision of the whole membership in a ma- 
jority vote. Our leaders have to accept the rank and 
file, and are monitored by the Honor and Justice 
Committee. If a leader is arrogant she must leave 
her position. The women really know the contract 
clauses and go to the negotiations. That is democra- 
cy. Many women in our union have had to leave our 
homes, our spouses. But we help each other out. We 
speak to brothers, husbands and fathers. 

A signature on the contract is not enough; the daily 
struggle ensures its respect. If the owners don’t cooper- 
ate, we practice “turtleism” (slowdowns) — since we 
know the machines so well, we can loosen screws, mix 
up parts. If there are no results, we call a work stop- 
page. 

As women we have a commitment to our class and 
the wotaen of our country to change the working condi- 
tions. The Mexican Revolution remained bourgeois — an- 
other one is needed. 

Pakistani women fight 
deadly new law 

In Pakistan there has been a 100% increase in the 
number of women jailed since 1982 as a result of a new 
law, the Hadood Ordinance. This law considers sex out- 
side marriage a serious offense liable for the heaviest 
punishments including death by stoning. 

• The world gasped in horror when in 1983 the 
rape of 18-year-old Safi a Bibi by her landlord and 
his son was categorized by the court as Zina (adul- 
tery) by her! Zina is defined as any sexual act be- 
tween two adults who are not married. The pregnant 
victim was sentenced to 15 lashes and three years 
imprisonment. 

• Shahida Parveen was divorced by her husband in 
front of a magistrate, but the husband did not register 
the divorce at the local council office as the new law re- 
quires. When Parveen remarried, her first husband 
showed up and reclaimed her. Her second marriage was 
not legally recognized and she is now in jail on charges 
of Zina awaiting her punishment which is death by 
stoning. 

According to the new regulations, a man can file a 
First Information Report (FIR) with the police alleging 
his wife or daughter left with another man. So if a hus- 
band assaults his wife and she takes refuge at the 
neighbor’s house, as is often the case, he can then file a 
FIR. Once she is arrested and sent to jail she needs to 
plead to the same father or husband to bail her out as 
she can almost never afford the exorbitant bail of $1,000 
to $1,500. 

• Fifty-five-year-old Ghulam Sakina was bailed out 
by her husband after false charges against her led to 
her arrest. But when her husband got a lover and 
Sakina protested, she found herself back in jail as 
her husband cancelled her bail. "This was nothing 
new for my husband,” Sakina insisted, "He is always 
bringing women home. This time the difference was 
that he could avoid arguments with me by cancelling 
my bail.” 

In Pakistan, 20 women’s groups have formed a com- 
mittee to repeal the Hadood Ordinance and Held a pub- 
lic meeting where they issued a petition titled: “Should 
Barbarity be Sanctioned by Law?” Women Living Un- 
der Muslim Law has also begun a campaign to release 
these jailed women and end this inhuman law. For more 
information contact: Women Living Under Muslim Law, 
34980 Combaillaux, Montpellier, France. 

— Neda 

_ _ _ 
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On the job: explosions, fires, injuries 


by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

In just one week in early May all this happened: an 
explosion in a rocket fuel plant in Henderson, Nev. 
killed two people; an explosion at an oil refinery in 
Louisiana left seven workers dead; an explosion and tox- 
ic chemical fire at a paper plant in Roaring Spring, Pa. 
forced 2,000 people to flee their homes; and a fire at the 
largest skyscraper in downtown Los Angeles broke out 
late at night and killed one maintenance worker. All 
this made me think about how unsafe workers’ lives are 
in this capitalist system. 

At the Pacific Engineering and Production Co. plant 
in Henderson, Nev., workers had complained about safe- 
ty problems for years before the blast. An inspector 
from the United Steelworkers of America, the union 
which represents the workers, had toured the plant a 
few years back, and at that time had written: “I cannot 
understand how this plant has not been blown off the 
face of the earth, given the product it manufactures. It 
is apparent that the management is more concerned 
with production than they are with safety and health.” 
He cited poor maintenance and electrical wiring, and 
union officials said that some of the problems he dis- 
cussed in that report -were never corrected. 

There are no state or federal safety standards that 
regulate work with ammonium perchlorate, the solid 
rocket fuel manufactured at the Pacific Engineering 
plant, although it is one of the most explosive and dan- 
gerous substances in the defense and space industry. 
.But even where there are “regulations,” they are often 
so little enforced that it doesn’t help workers at all. 

SAFETY INSPECTIONS ARE A JOKE 

Remember the chemical leak at the Union Carbide 
plant in Bhopal, India, where more than 2,000 people 
dost their lives, and 200,000 were injured? The workers 
had been reporting unsafe conditions in that plant for 
years. Then, after that horrible “accident,” the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Administration (OSHA) in the 
U.S. inspected Union Carbide’s plant in Institute, W. 
Va. and reported that it was safe. 

But a few months later, in August 1985, a cloud of 
aldicarb oxine escaped from that plant. Six workers 
and 120 residents were injured. Reagan’s lackey, 
then-Labor Secretary William Brock, was embar- 
rassed, so he sent OSHA in to inspect the plant a 
second time. This time, after the_ accident, the agency 
found all kinds of "very serious” problems. 

The Pacific Engineering explosion also made me think 
about Karen Silkwood who was murdered because she 
was trying to warn the public about the unsafe condi- 
tions in the nuclear industry. I thought about her be- 
cause the company she worked for, Kerr-McGee, is the 
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Attendants for a Democratic Voice” within their 
Teamster local. The Oscar Mayer workers in Sher- 
man, Texas won’t accept a compressed work week. 
In Rocky Mount, N.C., the Schlage Lock workers had 
a May Day march. It was part of their fight to get 
severance pay and extended health and life insur- 
ance benefits from Schlage, which is shutting the 
plant down and moving to Mexico. 

These kinds of struggles happen all over, but the rul- 
ers and their media just don’t want to tell us about 
them. They tell us about Poland because they don’t 
think we can see the workers there are raising the same 
kinds of demands and talking about the same kinds of 
things we are here. U ■' Vi' 

STRUGGLES FACE CONTRADICTIONS 

But I think something about Poland needs discussion. 
[ thought the mood in these strikes didn’t seem like in 
19$Q, when the joy, the excitement and the hope of 
something new being bom were obvious. Undoubtedly, 
seven years of repression made the mood seem more 
»rim and workers are trying to defend themselves 
igainst sinking deeper into misery. But I wonder if the 
rind of crossroads Solidarnosc had reached before the 
nilitary crackdown in December, 1981 had something to 
lo with the hesitancy this time? 

That is, once Solidarnosc had ten million members, 
wasn’t there the need for fully working out the ques- 
;ion of where do we go now? Instead of workers’ 
ireativity, self-organization, and concrete aspirations 
’or the future being the basis for the organization, 
iopie leaders were advocating the idea of a "self-Iim- 
ting revolution.” This contradiction existed before 
he 1981 crackdown and hasn’t been worked out 
lince. 

Here in the U.S., I get the feeling that much of the 
jeft, maybe because all it has to offer is a fully state- 
apitalist future like Poland has, only advocates going 
tackwards to the 1930s. You can appreciate the great- 
less of the CIO, but we can’t move history backwards. 
Ve have lived through World War II, the H-bomb, the 
Hack Movement, the Third World getting its independ- 
nce, Automation. We have seen all kinds of revolutions 
ril and sour. Don’t we have to begin discussing now 
hat we are for and how worker’s vision of the future 
as to be the basis for any genuine forward movement? 
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only other company besides Pacific Engineering that 
makes the ammonium perchlorate for solid rocket fuel. 

Kerr-McGee is also located at Henderson, and at first 
assured the public that their plant would not resume 
production until the cause of the explosion was deter- 
mined. Then they stunned everyone by saying that they 
would start up production again, even though the cause 
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was not known. There was such an uproar that Kerr- 
McGee then said they would have their plant “inspect- 
ed” — and then resume production, all within a few days! 

Production, not human safety, is the priority in this 
capitalist system. 

Look at the injuries that workers suffer daily. Just 
recently OSHA has proposed a $3.1 million fine against 
IBP Inc., the meatpacking company, for ignoring the 
“serious health hazard” of “cumulative trauma disorder” 
that has disabled more than 600 workers in its Dakota 
City, Neb. plant. This is the second largest penalty ever 
proposed by OSHA, so you know how bad IBP must be. 

This “disorder” is common in meatpacking and many 
other industries where the workers have to continually 
use hand, wrist and arm motions. Carpal tunnel syn- 
drome is one example of this. In the body shop in the 
auto industry where I worked for so many years many 
workers were crippled by this same type of injury, a 
punishment workers get while they produce capital for 
the capitalists. 

WORKERS MUST CONTROL PRODUCTION 

Under capitalism, explosions, fires, mine cave-ins, “ac- 
cidents” and injuries on the job all happen because the 
capitalists are concerned first with their profits growing 
larger and larger. The Reagan Administration, for seven 
and a half years, has been cutting back and cutting 
back on OSHA and any type of workers’ rights. 

Right now, the Administration is preoccupying itself 
with “drugs,” confiscating boats where the tiniest 
amount of marijuana has been found. Wouldn’t there be 
more justice if the government concentrated instead on 
inspecting and correcting health and safety violations by 
the corporations? 

But more than that is needed for human lives to be- 
come a priority. For this to happen, we the workers 
have to take control of production and run it ourselves 
in a human way, as total human beings. 

Roofers demand raises 

Los Angeles, Cal. — At the roofing tile production 
plant where I work, many workers, young and old, fear 
we will find our last paychecks on the gate with no 
warning from the company or union. We are for a 60- 
day notice before plant closure, but that short notice is 
not enough. 

At my job, where we produce shingles and rolls for 
roofs, the warehouse stays full of stock, but there are very 
few trucks in the yard picking up the stockpile of prod- 
ucts. That makes our work schedule very chaotic. This is 
the state of capitalist production in this country, from one 
crisis to another crisis, so the production line runs from 
week to week and at times we don’t know what our sched- 
ule will be from one day to the next. Sometimes we work 
six days per week and other times three days. 

Just last year a third shift was hired in and a new 
machine, a dimensional shingle cutter, was added to the 
line to grab up more business. The company told us 
they spent $50,000 on this one machine, so they 
couldn’t afford to give us a raise at contract time and 
froze our contract for one year. They promised us a 
raise if we worked hard. 

That year is now up and we want our raise, but the 
writing is already on the wall. The company has already 
cut back from three shifts to only two shifts this 
week — for how long we don’t know. Just one month ago 
the company bought a $150,000 computer to weigh the 
paper on the line, for a “better quality” product. So we 
can see our raise in pay going right out the window be- 
fore contract negotiations even begin. 

This $150,000 computer was a waste of money and 
an insult to many workers who can barely feed their 
families. We see how the company doesn’t give a 
damn about workers’ livelihood, but just treats us 
like a machine. They can switch us on for prod- 
uction one day, then off the next. They act as if we 
are worth less than a machine. More like a dog, but 
even a dog has to have food to eat and some form of 
shelter in which to sleep. 

We are treated nothing close to human. We should 
demand our rights as workers and producers of every- 
thing of value in this country. It’s time the company 
paid some back dues. But that will happen only when 
this country hears the voice of labor nationwide, a mil- 
lion strong. We need to recognize our own labor power 
as workers. — Eugene Ford 
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Pollution for a paycheck 

Los Angeles, Cal. — I work at a plant that recy- 
cles industrial chemicals and has a permit to store haz- 
ardous waste. I’m a truck driver, but sometimes on Sat- 
urdays and Sundays I work consolidating the solid 
wastes, paint solids and chlorinated solvents, among 
others. 

I put these into 55-gallon drums to be sent off to an- 
other plant to be burned. But often I don’t know what 
I’m handling. The salespeople who get the wastes are 
paid on commission, and they take wastes without clas- 
sifying or sampling them. On a hot day, the solid or 
sludge waste gets hot and evaporates and goes into the 
air, into my lungs. 

I look up at the steam coming out of the 1,000-gal- 
lon tank. This is the tank into which we pump rain 
water that has fallen onto company property and is 
contaminated by chemical spills or water that has 
other chemical residues in it. The company says it’s 
okay to boil this off into the air. 

One time, a fellow worker was filling up a 10,000 gal- 
lon tank with chemicals, and something broke and he 
lost 1,300 gallons. It just went down the drain — down 
the drain! 

I think about my kids — and your kids — and what a 
working person has to do to live and raise their kids. 
I’m working for a company that pays me money so I 
can put food on the table, a roof over our heads, and 
clothes on our backs. I’m part of polluting the air and 
the water — and myself — because I need a paycheck. It 
tears me up. This pollution is for the profit of the com- 
pany. That profit comes from live human beings, the 
living labor. — Young worker 

Speed-up at Eckrich 

Editor’s note: The Occupational Safety and Health Admi- 
nistration (OSHA) on May 11 fined IPB Inc., the nation’s 
largest meatpacking company, for an epidemic of worker in- 
juries caused by repeated hand, arm and wrist motions at 
its Dakota City, Neb. plant. OSHA admitted that a major 
cause of the injuries Was the speed of the production line. 
The story below was prompted by a discussion of this news. 

Chicago, III. — At Eckrich we have the K.S.I., “the 
chain,” with a continuous flow of meat hanging from it, 
constantly coming. We try to keep up with it. We have 
to keep the lines running. If we stop, the meat still 
comes, and then the raekers have to start racking it. If 
we’re down for a while, then when the K.S.I. does stop, 
there’s still more work at the end of the shift. 

They usually run the chain at eight feet a minute. At 
one time it was only running at six feet and gradually 
they moved it up to six and a half, seven, seven and a 
half. They had to make a lot of changes on it before 
they got it up to that speed. That used to be one of the 
main issues in the plant, but it’s not anymore. There 
are a lot of new people who don’t even know that. 

Everyone watches for the chain to stop. People are 
always looking down the chute, because the meat comes 
up from the first floor, to see if it’s over yet. It’s just 
that feeling that you know you’re going home soon. The 
worst part is over when I know I’m not under the pres- 
sure of the K.S.I. and the machine. 

I have had problems with my wrists, fingers, hands, 
and back. I wake up, usually on the weekend, with my 
fingers so swollen that I can’t close my hands. 

You always see these articles in the magazines about 
get rich schemes where you won’t have to do any work. 
I don’t mind working. I don’t mind working hard, even, 
but I like to have that feeling that we did something, 
and not for a big corporation where you have other peo- 
ple controlling your life. This is not life here. This is 
not living. — -Eckrich worker 

Chrysler contract pits 
plant against plant 

Detroit, Mich. — The narrow 54% vote for the 
Chrysler contract shows the great resentment of the 
Chrysler workers over a number of issues. And it’s not 
over yet, because there could be a rash of strikes over 
local contracts that still have to be approved. 

With Chrysler’s aim of more automation and plant 
closings, they came up with a “special early” retirement 
plan. Now you don’t have to have 30 years to retire, 
but retirement pay will be cut from the $400 a month 
maximum, based on your years of work. So workers are 
penalized at both ends — the young ones coming in at a 
reduced wage scale and the older ones getting their re- 
tirement cut. 

Detroit workers were very angry over the special 
treatment the contract gave to the Kenosha, Wise., 
American Motors workers. In the past, seniority was 
based on the date of entry in a plant if a laid-off worker 
was transferred. For the Kenosha workers, management 
gave them full seniority to any new plant. Kenosha 
workers coming to the Chrysler Jefferson plant could 
throw workers out of then - jobs, and that is a main rea- 
son the Jefferson workers turned the contract down. 

One of the biggest sore points is overtime — it is still 
unlimited, and still forced. Workers are still on lay-oft 
and those in the plant are forced to work six to seven 
days a week. This doesn’t make sense to workers, but 
this is what they will have to live with for another two 
years. Management insults the workers by telling them: 
you don’t need a pay raise, you can get your own wage 
increase by working overtime! ‘ 

^-Jefferson plant worker 
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Letter to Harry McShane 

Theory’s relation to philosophy 


by Raya Dunayevskaya, 

Founder of Marxist-Humanism 

Editor’s note: Raya Dunayevskaya engaged in an extensive 
correspondence with Harry McShane. The letter printed be- 
low was one of the first she wrote in the process of shaping 
what was to become Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Libera- 
tion, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. 

June 30, 1978 

Dear Harry, 

I would like to have a little theoretical discussion 
with you on the difference between theory and philoso- 
phy, and on the difference between a “leader” and a 
founder that may, at first sight, appear- to be both ab- 
stract and, “geographically,” far apart, but in fact is so 
crucial for our day when splits and sects are endless 
and yet no Great Divide anywhere near Lenin’s Great 
Divide occurred so that the masses could sense a direc- 
tion. Indeed, I wish to go much deeper and further 
than “just” a Great Divide. (I do believe we Marxist - 
Humanists achieved that for our age by extending state- 
capitalist theory to Marx’s Humanism, thus catching 
also directly where Marx had started.) I wish also to go 
as far back as THE founder of all of us, ENGELS and 
Lenin included. Note, I include Engels of Marx’s own 
time and place him alongside Lenin or anyone post- 
Marx, because it is most decisive to realize MARXISM 
IS MARX’S CONTINENT OF THOUGHT AND 
ONLY OF MARX, AND NOT OF MARX AND EN- 
GELS. 

Because there has been so much nonsense written by 
intellectuals against Engels as if he had “betrayed” 
Marx, and, the opposite side of the same coin, so much 
of Marx and Engels, as if it were a hyphenated name, 
Marx-Engels, i.e., as if it were the same, that I have 
early decided to keep out and stick to fundamentals: 
Marx. But, in fact, though none but Engels could have 
brought out Marx’s works; and though when Marx was 
alive, Engels was not just some kind of secretary, but 
true collaborator, and always a revolutionary, it is not 
true that he was anywhere near Marx in original 
thought. Indeed, all one has to do is read the kind of 
letters Engels addressed to Marx when he, for the first 
time, was reading Vol. I of Capital in galley proofs, to 
see how much Engels did not know. But even that is 
not the real point, much less the need to know that it 
was Marx alone, and not Marx and Engels, who is re- 
sponsible for that new continent of thought Marx first 
called “a new Humanism.” 

MARX’S NEW CONTINENT OF THOUGHT 

It is there, at its point of origin, which in methodolo- 
gy never changed though always was developing and be- 
coming more profound and more concrete, at one 
and the same time. OK, let’s begin at the beginning, 
at his very break with bourgeois society, at his 1844 Ec- 
onomic-Philosophic Essays, and even that made most 
specific with Man/Woman relationship telling all. Now, 
generally, at least since the 1960s when both the Wom- 
en’s Liberation Movement was bom anew and so was a 
new generation of revolutionaries, male and female, so 
was the rediscovery of Marx’s Essays. And yet what 
was not stressed in the same way was what Marx 
stressed, not just to expose the alienations and frustra- 
tions and exploitation of capitalist society, but in order 
to show HOW TOTAL A REVOLUTION WAS NEED- 
ED. So, the key words are REVOLUTION, and TO- 
TALITY OF THE UPROOTING, not only of capitalism 
which, so to speak, was “his” task, BUT ALL OF HU- 
MANITY’S DEVELOPMENT MARX DESIGNATED 
AS “PRE-HISTORY.” 

Now, this brings me to how much lesser an original 
was Engels, and not only at the point of origin, but 
both in maturation and at the very climactic point of 
writing after Marx’s death, and the very book socialist 
feminists surely have accepted as the best of all for that 
era: Origin of the Family, Private Property, and 
the State. Now, compare what Engels developed so ful- 
ly and the mere abstracts of Marx’s notations on Lewis 
Henry Morgan’s Ancient Society. Where, in Engels, 
the discovery of primitive communism — and it was 
among American Indians (the Iroquois especially) that 
all socialists were first touting to the skies as showing 
how great women “were,” and how, before private prop- 
erty, you didn’t degrade women either to just an ap- 
pendage of a machine if in the factory, or a breeder of 
children and thus the next generation of workers, but 
“equals” — Marx, on the other hand, while saying all 
this, never made that total, as if all we needed is to 
“modernize” and primitive communism becomes the 
communism of the future society. Quite the contrary. 
He showed that even in communal society, there was 
“slavery,”— -slavery of women — and it was there because 
we already had DIVISION OF LABOR. 

Now, whether one says division of labor was agricul- 
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tural and men’s moving to cattle breeding while women 
remained in agriculture — or whatever other “facts” are 
adduced coming to division of labor in industry — Marx’s 
profound insight has nothing to do with anthropology or 
technology. No, the point was that somewhere in the 
“pre-history” of humanity, the division between mental 
and manual labor, necessary or otherwise, produced the 
break-up of the total being, and its “reunification” 
would first end Man/ Woman in pre-history and start a 
new humanity. 

ABSOLUTE IDEA AS NEW BEGINNING 

So, both revolution and totality as new beginnings 
would start, not just a new continent of thought, but a 
new kind of person. Now, let us get down to our age 
and see how difficult it is to grasp that “Absolute Idea 
as New Beginning.” 


For Harry McShane 

Harry your obituary was in the Times today 

and the space they gave you was as much 

as cabinet ministers and generals get 

because ninety seven years is a long time 

to fight against what the Times represents 

from when you led strikes against World War One 

till you helped the cooks organise in the old peoples 

home 

and always remaining, said the London Times 

a kindly man with a fine sense of humour 

as if to imply you were the most dangerous sort of all 

Harry you told me once what kept you going 
after Stalin had dug the Revolutions grave 
and finally fell into it 

and you an old man went back to the shipyards 

where Matt McGinn sang the one about 

looking for a job with a sky high pay 

a four day week and a two hour day 

and you discovered a new humanism 

when Hungary and Suez blasted the illusions 

and you showed Raya Dunayevskaya 

Scotland’s lochs and roaming glens 

which could in no way distract her from the 

question 

of Absolutes in the age of automation 
ideas you said, Ideas kept you going 

Harry I imagined Thatcher squinting at the Times 

over her black coffee and pills this morning 

and saying well its a good job 

they don’t make them like him anymore 

as she went off to do battle with the enemy within 

and the Channel Ferry Strikers 

— David Black 


First, it appears as the unity of theory and practice. 
Re-read Marxism and Freedom, where I certainly had 
already grasped the break-up of Absolute as the move- 
ment from practice as well as from theory, for them to 
unite as revolutionary practice for our age. In there, the 
central part which will lay the ground for our age as 
the age of absolute contradiction, of transformation of 
the first workers’ state into state-capitalism, does take 
up all of Marx’s works: philosophic, economic, historic 
and political. And what do I call it? “Unity of Theory 
and Practice.” Not only that. I, in a footnote, thank 
Herbert Marcuse for his seminal work, Reason and 
Revolution, by saying I agree with him that Marxism 
went neither with Left Hegelians, nor what became of 
Hegelianism as that was transformed into opposite by , 
the Right. Now it is true we meant entirely different 
things. I meant what I was later to call a “new conti- 
nent of thought,” whereas Marcuse meant that since 
neither Left Hegelians nor Right Hegelians are true in- 
heritors of the dialectic, “therefore” Marx went to “soci- 
ology” — Marxist, it is true, and not bourgeois, but “soci- 
ology” nevertheless. 

Why, however, could I not have made myself so clear 
to myself as to see that, much as I learned from Mar- 
cuse, we were not only on different planets “politically” 
but philosophically? The answer is in fact that until , 
Philosophy and Revolution, until my own return to 
Hegel, straight, AND THE NEW ERA OF THE 1960s 
INCOMPLETED IN 1968, AND NEW FORCES OF 
LIBERATION AS REASON— Labor, Black Dimension, 
Women’s Liberation, Youth — NO NEW STAGE OF 
COGNITION COULD BECOME CONCRETE AND 
PROFOUND. And it is when I also began, with that 
new phrase, “new continent of thought,” to see that not 
only was it unity of theory and practice, but new be- 
ginning — new continent, new world view, and that not 
only as internationalism — worker has no country; the 
world is his country— but Human-ism. And it is only 
now, in reworking for the 10th time Man/Woman simul- 
taneous with revolutionary that the work on Rosa is 
likewise becoming: Rosa Luxemburg, Today’s Wom- 
en’s liberation Movement and Marx’s Theory of 
Revolution.'' 

So, if being a “philosopher” — Marx — was not just “the 
theoretician” Engels was in “following” BY REINTER- 
PRETING MARX AS HE UNDERSTOOD HIM, then 
just think how absolutely stupid (if not idiotic) Joan 
Smith is in trying to correct your “very serious lack” on 
women, whereupon she retrogressed to the point that 
women must just tailend “THE PARTY.” In her case, ] 
not only is philosophy completely lacking, but theory 
too is reduced to “strategy,” “combined strategies.” Ah, . 
well, as Hamlet’s father (or his ghost) advised Hamlet 
not to seek revenge on his mother: “Leave her to heav- 
en.” Yours, Raya 


Harry McShane: fighter, thinker, Marxist-Humanist 


(continued from page 1) 
relations established: “The important gain for Marxist- 
Humanism,” she wrote, “came when Harry McShane — 
the outstanding revolutionary Scottish fighter and 
Marxist who had been one of the original founders of 
the Communist Party when it stood for the Russian 
Revolution of 1917 but who had broken with the Party 
in 1953 — declared himself a Marxist-Humanist in 1959.” 

WITHOUT BATTING AN EYE, this man con- 
sidered himself at once, in his own words, “a member of 
this new, small group of American Marxists” trying to 
work out Marx’s own Humanism for our age. The rela- 
tionship that followed that momentous decision for 
three full decades was extraordinary: 

Not only did Harry contribute his own very special 
and astute analyses of the myriad world crises and 
events that confronted us, writing both for News & Let- 
ters of the concrete British struggles he continued to 
wage, and for every discussion of our Perspectives Thes- 
es through the years, but his own publication, the Scot- 
tish Marxist-Humanist, presented as much of Raya’s 
writings as possible. When Powellism infested part of 
the British working class in 1968, and Raya wrote to ex- 
plain why she considered the article against Powellism 
that had appeared in the Scottish Marxist-Humanist 
to be “inadequate,” Harry immediately published her 
letter to him in full in a special issue that he called 
“Raya Dunayevskaya on Racialism — History, theory, 
practice all brought to bear on a burning issue.” 

Later that same year, when Russian tanks crushed 
“Prague Spring,” they published together a pamphlet on 
Czechoslovakia, Revolution and Counter-Revolution, 
co-signing its powerful foreword. And in 1978, Harry 
had one of his fondest wishes fulfilled when he was able 
to co-publish with us the chapters he so lefved from 
Marxism and Freedom in Marx’s Capital and Today’s 
Global Crisis and write its Preface. 

A whiff of the depth and scope of their relationship 
can be seen in an excerpt from their exchange during 
the discussion of Philosophy and Revolution, when 
Raya had begun to raise some of the questions she was 
later to develop for her unfinished work, “Dialectics of 
Organization and Philosophy.” Harry had written, in his j 
t .response to a letter about Lenin and the party: “There 
5 is always the danger that one will continue to regret the 
t passin | ‘ df, a • fjeHJd tohteft ^hOpe^ vVete^ high'^ bedahse of 
the growing strength of the’ mbverhent 1 . *The steady de- 


velopment prevented one from giving thought to djaiec- . 
tics. Socialism was certain. Lenin lived in this peri- 
od.. .Let me ask, Raya, did Lenin have hopes that the 
Russian Social-Democrats would one day be able to op- 
erate in the same way as in Western Europe?” To 
which, Raya had replied: “You really hit the nail on the 
head (though your modesty made you put it in the form 
of a question) when you asked whether Lenin’s perspec- 
tive had been to copy the structure, not to mention the 
mass following of the German Social-Democracy... You 
have no idea how excited I was to get your letter re- 
garding Lenin and the whole concept of philosophy and 
organization. News and Letters Committees are so 
young that questions relating to Lenin’s time appear ab- 
stract. I dare say that for most, history began in the 
1960s...” 

History for harry was far from abstract. 

And it was not past. It was present — and future. It was 
Harry who received the galleys of the first chapter of 
Raya’s book on Rosa Luxemburg and took them to the 
new young Women’s Liberationists in Britain Raya 
wanted dialogue with. It was Harry who was always 
looking for new young Marxist- Humanists to help build 
a British Marxist-Humanist organization — just as it was 
Raya who never let us forget that Harry’s break from 
the Communist Party did not have to wait until after 
Hungary, when party cards were being tom up every- 
where— -but that his break came in 1953 when, at the 
age of 62, he allied himself with the rebellious youth in 
the Glasgow Party who refused to stand for a Party of- 
ficial’s ovation, left his desk at the Daily Worker, and 
went back to work in the shipyards. 

What kept Harry young until the day he died was 
that he never gave up working for the revolution in his 
lifetime. Yes, Hairy was a fighter. And an activist to 
the end. But the greatness of Harry McShane is that 
activity to him was both theoretical and practical — both 
thinking and doing. Practice was the human praxis. No- 
body put it better than Harry himself, in his own Pre- 
face to the British edition of Marxism and Freedom: 
“The worker as a human being has feelings, desires, and 
passions that are . thwarted by present conditions. This 
leads to thought, i actions^ land , then more thought. 
Therein lies the danger for the rulers of the world in 
the days ahead.” c j ( , , , , , 

That is the legacy Harrv' McShane we'iihj to kjeep 
alive. 

»Lt-i ’ . _ _ . 
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Essay Article 


by Peter Wermuth 

In her final “Theory /Practice” column written one 
year ago this month, Raya Dunayevskaya issued a 
pointed challenge to today’s revolutionaries when she 
said the “changed world” of the 1980s “urgently de- 
mands that, along with the economic and political tasks 
facing us, we look for philosophic new beginnings.” 1 

Throughout 1986-87, Dunayevskaya opened many 
doors for meeting this challenge, as she embarked on 
new studies of Hegel, Marx, Lenin and of the philoso- 
phy of Marxist-Humanism. One dimension of these 
studies was her re-examination of Marx’s 1844 “Critique 
of the Hegelian Dialectic” and Hegel’s 1807 Phenome- 
nology of Mind. 2 Here we will examine some aspects of 
that work 3 in order to see if they can help illuminate 
the working out of “philosophic new beginnings” on the 
basis of the fullness of the philosophy of Marxist-Hu- 
manism that Dunayevskaya founded and developed. 

Marx's 1844 " Critique of the Hegelian 
Dialectic” as a Philosophic New 
Beginning 

At each stage in the development of Marxist-Human- 
ism, Raya Dunayevskaya has again and again turned to 
a re-examination of Marx’s 1844 “Critique of the Hegeli- 
an Dialectic,” the culminating essay in his famous Eco- 
nomic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844. Dunayev- 
skaya had it translated into English as early as the 
1940s, she was the first to publish an English transla- 
tion in her 1958 Marxism and Freedom, and she ana- 
lyzed the essay in every one of her books. Yet, remarka- 
ble as it sounds, after almost half a century of its 
study, Dunayevskaya found even new illuminations in it 
in 1986-87. Let’s try to see what some of them were. 

In his "Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic” Marx 
sharply criticized Hegel for throwing a "mystical 
veil” over the dialectic by treating it only as the un- 
foldment of various stages of thought. Marx pin- 
points Hegel’s "fatal flaw” as the stripping away of 
the human subject from the dialectic, what Dunayev- 
skaya has often called "the dehumanization of the 
Idea.” 

At the same time, Marx credits Hegel with revealing 
the “dialectic of negativity,” the “negation of the nega- 
tion,” as the “moving and creative principle” of history. 
As against Ludwig Feuerbach, who completely rejected 
the negation of the negation on the basis of Hegel being 
an idealist, Marx singled out the dialectic of negativity 
as the “greatness of Hegel’s Phenomenology” because 
it presents “transcendence as an objective movement.” 

Marx’s 1844 “Critique” focuses on the final chapter of 
Hegel’s Phenomenology, “Absolute Knowledge,” but 
Marx actually examines other works of Hegel as well, 
such as the Science of Logic and Encyclopedia of the 
Philosophic Sciences. Dunayevskaya focuses upon 
Marx’s concentration on these three works in her 1986- 
87 re-examination, looking especially closely at his anal- 
ysis of the dialectic movement from Logic to Nature to 
Mind, which was the subject of Hegel’s three-volume 
Encyclopedia of the Philosophic Sciences. 

Marx notes that because Hegel has stripped the Ab- 
solute Idea of its human subjectivity, Logic in Hegel’s 
hands becomes “pure abstraction,” what he calls “the 
money of the Spirit.” But Hegel’s dialectic does not 
stop at Logic: for Logic then “externalizes itself’ into its 
opposite, Nature. Marx traces out this movement from 
Logic to Nature, noting that Hegel’s concept of Nature 

1; Ray a Dunayevskaya’s last “Theory/Practice” column, entitled “On 
Political Divides and Philosophic New Beginnings," was published in the 
July 25, 1987, News & Letters. The column was completed four days 
prior to her death on June 9, 1987. 

2. See Dunayevskaya’s “Why Hegel’s ‘Phenomenology’? Why Now?” 
published in News & Letters, May 8, 1987. In this essay, I have used 
Dunayevskaya’s translation of Marx’s 1844 "Critique of the Hegelian 
Dialectic,” (the first in English) as it appeared in the 1958 edition of her 
Marxism and Freedom: from 1776 until today (Bookman). The es- 
say is widely available in other translations, but not without some seri- 
ous errors. 

3. Many of Dunayevskaya’s 1986-87 studies on Marx’s 1844 “Critique” 
and Hegel’s Phenomenology are contained in a series of documents en- 
titled “Talking to Myself,” which she wrote as she was writing her book 
“Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy: The ‘Party’ and Forms of 
Organization Bom out of Spontaneity.” These documents have recently 
been deposited in a supplementary Vol. 13 to her Archives, “The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist-Humanism— A Half-Century of its 
World Development.” The collection is available on microfilm. 
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a uniori shop. 


Towards philosophic new 
beginnings in Marxist-Humanism 


is rather peculiar: as the opposite of Logic, it is “uncon- 
scious Spirit,” a concrete without consciousness. Marx 
hits out against this concept of Nature, for he sees it as 
“the abandonment of abstract thought which only 
moves in thought, which is without eyes, without teeth, 
without ears, without anything.” (p. 323) 

At the same time, Marx praises Hegel for viewing the 
transcendence of Logic by Nature as something objec- 
tive. For to Marx, Nature is “the humanity of Nature, 
and of the Nature produced by History.” (p. 309) Far 
from being mere “unconscious Spirit,” to Marx, Nature 
is the integrality of History and Absolute Negativity. 
He writes, “inasmuch as Hegel comprehends the nega- 
tion of the negation.. .as the only true act. an act of self- 
manifestation of all being, to that extent he has discov- 
ered only the abstract, logical, and speculative expres- 
sion for the movement of history.” (p. 305) 

In a manuscript entitled "Why Phenomenology? 
Why Now?” dated April 3, 1987, Dunayevskaya said 


nin does, with Nature. In translating Nature as hu- 
man history, Marx so grasps the objectivity of histor- 
ic transcendence that he follows Hegel from Nature 
(History) to Mind (the new society). 

Marx spells this out as “transcendence” of both capi- 
talist private property and what he calls “vulgar com- 
munism,” from whose abolition arises “positive Human- 
ism, beginning from itself.” Marx has released a new vi- 
sion, a totally new philosophy projecting a truly new 
society with new Man/Woman relations, new prod- 
uction relations, new human relations. This philosophy, 
his “New Humanism,” Marx tells us in another essay of 
his 1844 Manuscripts, “Private Property and Commu- 
nism,” “distinguishes itself from both idealism and ma- 
terialism and is at the same time the truth uniting 
them both.” It is this philosophy, this transforming 
principle, this Organizing Idea which, Marx says, “can 
alone grasp the act of world history.” 

Thus Marx has not collapsed Mind into Nature. He 
has traced out the movement from Logic to Nature and 
then gone on to Mind. 5 Thereby, he has traced out the 
development of humanity from pre-history to the new 
society. He then breaks off his commentary on Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Mind with paragraph 384. The epochal 
“historic transcendence” projected by Marx in his 1844 
“Critique” becomes the new beginning he will spend the 
next 40 years concretizing. 

But to see the ramifications of this, not alone for 



of this: "Stop. Do you realize how great that is? 
What a leap? It was not only for Marx clearing his 
road, his totally new continent of thought and of rev- 
olution, but ours? Well, just consider how far in ad- 
vance it is even of Lenin. Nature is not Practice. And 
Nature is not Sartrean exteriority. Nature, says 
Marx, is true essence because you can’t separate Na- 
ture from Human Nature. And that is why he uses, 
not as a naturalist, 'thoroughgoing Naturalism or 
Humanism’ which would 'first alone grasp the act of 
world history.’ ” (Raya Dunayevskaya (RD) Collec- 
tion, microfilm #10887) 

Dunayevskaya has here hit upon a most important 
point. In “translating” Nature as Human Nature, Marx 
embraces the dialectic movement from Logic to Nature. 
For he sees in the Hegelian movement from Logic to 
Nature the inseparability of the dialectic of negativity 
from human history. But it is very important to see 
that in tracing out the dialectical development from one 
stage to another, Marx neither stops at the movement 
from Logic to Nature, nor does he embrace it simply 
because the Absolute has “externalized” itself into His- 
tory. As Dunayevskaya wrote in one of her “Talking to 
Myself’ documents (May 29, 1987): 

“It is true that Marx returns to criticize the one-sid- 
edness and limitation of Hegel’s final chapter on Abso- 
lute Knowledge; But, but, but... It is never, never, never 
extemalization, or.. .what Marx calls ‘externalized sci- 
ence’ without always including ‘and transcendence’. ...To 
put it still another way, despite all the attacks on the il- 
lusions of abstract speculative thinking.. .it is not, is not 
just the extemalization and objectification, but the great 
need of us — the New Humanism he has discovered.” 

This is no small point. For all post-Marx Marxists, if 
they touch dialectics at all, take “extemalization” as the 
“key” to the dialectic. That was even true of Lenin, 
who in his 1914 Philosophic Notebooks on Hegel’s Sci- 
ence of Logic “translated” Nature as Practice. As im- 
portant as that was for him in grasping the objectivity 
of Hegel’s Doctrine of the Notion, it meant he became 
so enamored of how Logic externalizes Itself into Nature 
that he stopped with Nature, with Practice, breaking off 
his commentary on the Logic before reaching the move- 
ment from Nature to Mind. To this day post-Marx 
Marxists are drawn to thinking that the dialectical de- 
velopment from one stage to another proceeds primarily 
through extemalization. 4 

But that was not Marx’s view. When Marx credits 
Hegel with presenting the movement from Logic to 
Nature as something objective, he adds that the 
greatness of Hegel lies in presenting "transcendence 
as an objective movement, withdrawing extemaliza- 
tion into itself V (p. 319) Marx is stressing how the 
movement from one stage of development to another 
proceeds not ohiy through extemalization but also 
through what Hegel calls Recollection (Erinnerun£, 
i.e., internalization of the dialectic of negativity. Be- 
cause that is his focus, Marx does not stop where Le- 

4. It is hardly a question only of Lenin. Georg Lukacs likewise took 
extemalization as his point of departure, as his analysis of Hegel’s Phe- 
Bomenology and Marx’s 1844 “Critique” in his The Young Hegel 
(MIT, 1976) shows; indeed, Lukacs went so far as to entitle the final 
chapter of his work “ ‘Entausserung’ [extemalization] as the central phil- 
osophical concept qf JJje ‘Phenomenology of Mind.’” For a recent re- 
statement of Lukacs’ position, see Chris Arthur, The Dialekic of La- 
bor: Marx and his Relation to Hegel (Oxford, 1986). 


Marx’s day but for our own, demands that we turn, 
however briefly, to Dunayevskaya’s re-examination of 
the final paragraph of Hegel’s Phenomenology of Mind. 

On the Relation between the Concept of 
Organization and the Organization of 
Thought in Hegel's * Phenomenology ' 

Throughout the whole of the Phenomenology of 
Mind, Hegel takes the reader on a voyage of discovery 
through the dialectical development of the Idea of free- 
dom into ever-new spheres — from Sense-Certainty, Self- 
ConsciousnesS and Reason, to Spirit, Religion and Abso- 
lute Knowledge. The culmination of this dialectical de- 
velopment through contradiction is reached in the final 
paragraph of the concluding chapter, “Absolute Knowl- 
edge.” 

In that final paragraph, Hegel presents us with Histo- 
ry. History, he says, is “the process of becoming in 
terms of knowledge, a conscious self-mediating process — 
Spirit externalized and emptied into Time.” (Baillie 
translation, p. 807) Hegel then discusses History in the 
context of his crucial concept of Recollection (Erinner- 
ung), i.e., tfre inwardizing of the previous stages of 
thought. In discussing how each stage unfolds through 
Recollection, Hegel suddenly brings in, of all things, Or- 
ganization. Hie writes: 

“The goal, which is Absolute Knowledge or Spirit 
knowing itself as Spirit, finds its pathway in the Recol- 
lection of spiritual forms as they are in themselves and 
as they accomplish the organization of their spiritual 
kingdom.” (pi 808) 

In presenting Recollection of the forms of Thought as 
inseparable from Organization, Hegel has given expres- 
sion to a concept of organization. Yet this is not the 
only time in the final paragraph that he mentions or- 
ganization. Hegel says right after the above: 

“Their conservation, looked at from the side of their 
free existence in the form of contingency, is History; 
looked at from the side of their intellectually compre- 
hended Organization, it is the Science of the ways in 
which knowledge appears.” (p. 808) 

Hegel thus does not "annul” or throw out History 
as he reaches the Absolute. He speaks of History as 
"contingency”; then when it is "intellectually com- 
prehended,” it is "Science.” History and Science each 
have an organizational expression. First Hegel pres- 
ents Organization as inseparable from Recollection, 
what we have here called a Concept of Organization; 
then, he presents "an intellectually comprehended 
Organization,” what we can call the Organization of 
Thought. Is Hegel then saying that History rises 
from "contingency” fully into the Absolute through 
the integrality of the Concept of Organization with 
the Organization of Thought? 

Dunayevskaya says of this, “Whether or not Hegel at 
that point got worried over the fact that History is thus 
not contingency, the point is that he suddenly qualified 
(continued on page 9) 

5. Marx broke off his commentary on Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind 
with paragraph 384. In her 1953 “Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes,” Dunay- 
evskaya began her commentary on The Philosophy of Mind with par- 
agraph 385, analyzing especially its final three syllogisms, which Hegel 
added shortly before hiq death. For her discussion of the relationship be- 
tween Marxist 1 HumaAisrt’s krid* Maii’k encobntk with Hegel's Abso- 
lutes, see Dunayevskdya’s Philosophy and I Revolution: From Hegel 
to Sartre and from Marx to Mao (Humanities, 1982). 
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IS THERE A NEW YOUTH MOVEMENT? 


Readers’ Views 


The weekend of May 8, I went to an 
anti-nuclear protest at the Nevada nu- 
clear test site. A third of the 900 people 
there committed civil disobedience (CD) 
and got arrested. But the thing is, the 
police don’t care anymore about the 
CD. They write you a little ticket and a 
week later they write you and say all 
charges have been dropped. They’re 
doing that intentionally to lessen the ef- 
fect of our mass action. Here people are 
saying: “1 care so much about this issue 
of nuclear testing that I’m willing to get 
arrested to try to stop it.” But the au- 
thorities have found their way to weak- 
en the impact. The movement has to 
come up with something more radical. 

High school student 
California 

* * * 

Wars are dumb. Wars take lots of 
lives. Why should there be any wars? 
All they do is kill other people. Soon 
there will not be any people left on 
earth. I wish there would not be bombs 
and guns, but President Reagan keeps 
hiding from us. He’s been making wars, 
too. I would like to vote against wars 
but they don’t care what I think of any- 
thing. They think what could a kid 
think of anything? I would like to tell 
people that I think wars are stupid. 

Daniel, 9-year-old youth 
.California 

* * * 

I really liked the lead article in the 
May issue on the new youth move- 
ments. Our movement is beginning to 
get some attention from both the main- 
stream and the Left press. The main- 
stream treats us as an anomaly; the 
Left does pretty much the same, and 
adds some paternal advice on how we 
should organize. News & Letters allows 
us to speak for ourselves. 

Activist 
Northern Illinois Univ. 


I heard Ernest Mandel, the Trotsk- 
yist leader and economist, deliver the 
keynote address at a mid- April confer- 
ence on “ ’66-’88: Lessons for the Left,” 
sponsored by Solidarity. As a young 
worker who barely remembers 1968 I 
felt something very important was miss- 
ing — ideas. They didn’t only talk about 
activism, true, but the way they raised 
theory had no relationship to human 
beings. It might as well be academic or 
completely the realm of the revolution- 
ary leadership to work out and teach 
the masses. Whatever those who spon- 
sored the conference thought about 
Mandel’s concepts of the party or the 
class nature of Russia (there was no 
unanimous approval, to be sure) they 
were unwilling to try to work out what 
is really needed — new beginnings in 
thought and activity. 

Gary Clark 

WOMEN’S 
LIBERATION 
IN TODAY’S 
CHINA 

I didn’t like the article on Chinese 
women in the May issue. The successes 
in women’s liberation were defined as 
economics and capitalist power. China 
is governed by the law of value, but the 
article doesn’t mention how women’s 
problems are connected to a class socie- 
ty. The article gives the impression that 
women’s liberation began in 1949. 

Revolutionary 
New York 

* * * 

As a feminist researcher I read with 
pride the development of a Chinese fe- 
minist movement, especially concerning 


women’s studies in China. 

Heidi K. 

West Germany 

* * * 

China does celebrate International 
Women’s Day. Unfortunately, it’s too 
governmental. Anything our government 
does lacks impulse. The celebration has 
become a kind of routine. Both the cen- 
tral and local women’s federations hold 
meetings on March 8, but very few 
women are invited. Also, the contents of 
the speeches at the meetings are mostly 
the repetition of the government’s ideas. 
As for women in general, they may 
have a half-day off and are given some 
gifts such as perfume or cups or free 
movie tickets by their work units. As a 
result, it’s not strange that today we 
don’t feel IWD has any special meaning 
to us and that an overwhelming major- 
ity of women have very little contact 
with the women’s federation. 

Correspondent 
Mainland China 

* * * 

I find it very important that you have 
been publishing the articles from the 
women’s liberationist in China. While it 
is clear she does not have the Marxist- 
Humanist “line” or talk of how China is 
a state- capitalist country, her critique of 
China as a feminist is devastating. 

What is also moving about those arti- 
cles is they give you a picture of how 
women’s libera tionists who actually 
have to live in the reality of today’s 
China, and who are living their lives 
fighting for women’s freedom, are doing 
so within a regime that does not toler- 
ate dissent. I think those articles show 


real questions about just how do you 
change Chinese society today, what is it 
that women really need. That is what is 
unique about them and what I have 
seen nowhere else. 

Women’s Liberationist 
Chicago 

• - 

ON STATE-CAPITALISM 

In his report of the Raya Dunayev- 
skaya Memorial Meeting (N&L, Sep- 
tember, 1987) Peter Wermuth refers to 
Dunayevskaya’s “1940s original analysis 
of Russia as a state-capitalist society.” 
Can the record be put straight? Al- 
though Dunayevskaya was one of the 
first to correctly analyse Russia as 
state-capitalist,, the credit for the origi- 
nal idea goes to the Socialist Party of 
Great Britain. Writers in the SPGB’s 
journal, the Socialist Standard, ar- 
gued from the 1920s that Russia had a 
capitalist class and that its system 
was — as it still is — state-capitalism. 

Howard Moss 
London, England 

Editor’s note: As Dunayevskaya wrote 
in Philosophy and Revolution: " The 
Anarchists called Russia a state-capi- 
talist society one year after the Revolu- 
tion. Some Trotskyists in Germany, like 
Urbahns, used the designation state- 
capitalism in the early stages of Stali- 
nism. Neither the Anarchists nor the 
first dispute within Trotskyist ranks 
made a complete study of the function- 
ing of the Russian economy, however. 1 
made the first such study on the basis 
of the three Five-Year Plans” (p. 320). 



DIALOGUE ON MARXIST-HUMANISM AS A BODY OF IDEAS 


* * * 

I was glad to see in the May N&L 
that the John Lennon Society at North- 
ern Illinois University is involving itself 
with the question of Women’s liberation; 
that shows to me the depth of then- 
fight. Youth today are not usually fight- 
ing for women’s liberation. It’s such an 
important thing — and yet it’s hard to 
talk about. People joke about it when 
you bring it up: “You already have 
equal rights.” But women are still not 
paid as much as men, and Man/Woman 
relations still need a lot of changing. 

First-year college student 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

All in all I like the lead on youth and 
the youth page in the May issue. When 
I hear what society thinks of youth as 
but a wasted energy of rock and rollers 
they have no revolutionary place. But 
the lead takes up the student move- 
ment; if it was to focus on youth as a 
whole, then the title, “youth movement 
challenges...” would have been right. I 
think it left out young workers like my- 
self and others. 

The article by Gene Ford on “Police 
launch racist sweep against gangs” gives 
part of what is missing from the lead. 
But the lead is too positive because it 
doesn’t take the drug problem into ac- 
count, which is pulling ever more on 
young people like myself and people I 
know. 

David L. Anderson 
Newark, N.J. 

* * * 

It was significant to me that the 
News & Letters article on the “New 
Youth Movement” included non-campus 
youth. The trap we can fall into is what 
I would call student chauvinism. It’s 
important for the 1980s youth to be 
conscious of itself as a Youth move- 
ment, not just a “student movement.” 

Student activist 
Northern Illinois University 

» * * .* 

I was interested to hear that in the 
1952 Bolivian Revolution the Commu- 
nists ended up supporting the govern- 
ment even though it was trying to stop 
the revolution. Everytime something 
happens in Latin America Reagan tries 
to blame it on the “Communists.” But 
they are not the real revolutionaries, 
and he is wrong to try to twist every 
revolt there as being led by the “Com- 
munists.” 

, . Student 

Northwestern Univ., Evanston 


I really appreciate this debate going 
on about the Dunayevskaya/Mareuse 
correspondence. I always thought there 
was more to the correspondence than 
what was included in the older edition 
of Dunayevskaya’s Archives. Marcuse, 
in my opinion, was much the same as 
Sartre in that he captured the intellec- 
tual hearts of youth in the 1960s and 
early 1970s. And here we had two 
Hegelian and Marxist scholars (Raya 
and Marcuse) so close philosophically 
and yet so far away. I think this is im- 
portant and should be clarified. I’m glad 
to see Kevin Barry tackling this and am 
anxious to see more. 

Dan Buckley 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 

* * * 

Eugene Walker’s essay on “Dunayev- 
skaya’s new perceptions of Lenin” I 
found to be very important. He shows 
Lenin’s “shortcut” in his study of He- 
gel, to “Practice not fully immersed in 
the Absolute.” Whereas for Dunayev- 
skaya, “every practice had to have 
within it the Idea.” I think of what Du- 
nayevskaya wrote at the end of Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution: 
“Along with the actual struggles for the 
self-determination of nations, we need 
what Hegel called ‘self-determination in 
which alone the Idea is, is to hear itself 
speak.’ ” It’s the fullness of the Idea of 
Freedom that is essential for practical 
activity. 

Black activist 
California 

* * * 

In 1963 Raya Dunayevskaya said that 
philosophy makes explicit what is im- 
plicit in social contradictions. This 
means to me that the need, the necessi- 
ty of philosophy, is already in actuality. 
I think that once we stop to look at 
Raya’s lifetime association with the 
Black movement, it would be easy to 
see this. She began as an active partici- 
pant in the Black movement fighting 
racism and lynching, then on to the 
theoretical defense of the independence 
of the Black movement against at- 
tempts to submerge it into a generalized 
concept of the class struggle and finally 
seeing the universality of the Black 
masses in motion as the vanguard of all 
freedom struggles in the United States. 
In all of these stages of her own devel- 
opment, she never lost sight of the 
Black subject as the embodiment of the 
idea of freedom. The ultimate category, 


Black masses as vanguard, is an act of 
philosophy alone. 

John Alan 
Berkeley, Cal. 

* * * 

When I first came across your news- 
paper what I noticed right away was 
your statement opposing capitalism 
“whether in its private property form as 
in the U.S., or its state property form, 
as in Russia or China.” Though some- 
times you hear groups in the Palestini- 
an movement criticize Russia in private, 
you almost never hear such an expres- 
sion. It’s needed because these countries 
all try to use the Palestinians for their 
own reasons. But why do you call your- 
selves “Marxist-Humanists” and not 
just Marxists — isn’t Marxism inherently 
Humanist? 

Palestinian woman 
Chicago, II. 

* » * 

I have been reading Marx and I won- 
der why I had not come across Raya 
Dunayevskaya. How does your Marxist- 
Humanism differ from “dialectical ma- 
terialism”? In my view Engels’ Dialec- 
tics of Nature narrows down the dialec- 
tic. How is the difference between Marx 
and Engels related to Kautsky and the 
Second International? 

My ideas on Marxism are solely 
through reading books. I did not know 
that a group existed that actually dis- 
cussed these things. 

High school student 
Palo Alto, Cal. 

* * * 

What I learned from the series of 
classes we recently held on “Raya Du- 
nayevskaya’s Marxist-Humanism in the 
Changed World of the 1980s” was how 
much continuity there is between Du- 
nayevskaya’s June 1, 1987 presentation 
and her 1953 Letters on Hegel’s Abso- 
lutes. You can see how much was con- 
tained right there in the 1953 Letters 
that her June 1 presentation allows us 
to now see. The classes were a begin- 
ning, because it is important to let oth- 
ers read Dunayevskaya’s 1986-87 writ- 
ings (recently deposited in her Archives 
as Vol. 13) for themselves. 

Marxist-Humanist 
Chicago, B. 

Editor’s note: Dunayevskaya’s June l, 
1987, presentation, entitled “Raya’s Fi- 
nal dialogue With. Us,” was printed in . 
the January -February, 1988 issue of 
N&L, and can be obtained for 50c . 


I have been studying Raya’s 1953 
Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes as part of 
the classes here on her body of ideas. 
The Letters on the Absolute Idea are 
what Raya made of philosophy, what 
philosophy is. It puts 1 all human rela- 
tions under the scrutiny of history. 

Ana Marie 
Detroit 

» * * 

I think News & Letters newspaper 
and our organizational name, News and 
Letters Committees, express our con- 
cept of freedom from its very beginning 
as an exchange of ideas, a dialogue, 
which is a self-movement and thus 
transforms our own thinking to change 
objective reality. There can’t always be 
a mass movement to help us leap in 
thought. But even when there is a mass 
movement, we need the foundation of 
Marxist-Hegelian philosophy to experi- 
ence the “activity” of cognition, to cre- 
ate a leap in thought. Raya was able to 
do just that. She leapt in thought when 
the movement itself wasn’t always mov- 
ing forward. 

Gene Ford 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

* * * 

What we can see with the eyes of 
Dunayevskaya’s 1986-87 writings is that 
as early as 1953, through her own re- 
turn to Hegel’s Absolutes, she had been 
developing a concept of organization 
that was a discontinuity with post-Marx 
Marxism and a continuity with, and an 
original contribution to, Marx’s philoso- 
phy of revolution. Unlike all post-Marx 
Marxists who posed the question of or- 
ganization solely as “spontaneity /organ- 
ization,” for her that was not the key 
question. Rather, the key was the rela- 
tionship of philosophy to organization, 
and the need to take organizational and 
philosophic responsibility for the philos- 
ophy of revolution of your age. 

Sheila Fuller 
Chicago, 11. 

* * * 

I am a prisoner who happened to pe- 
ruse Women’s Liberation and the Dia- 
lectics of Revolution by Raya Duna- 
yevskaya and found the small portion ■ 
that I read to be enlightening and* 
equally inspirational. I would like to 
own one of its copies. 

Prisoner 
Menard, B. 
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WORKERS THINKING FOR THEMSELVES 


I found an expression in John Mar- 
cotte’s column compelling — “The Organ- 
ization of Thought.” I know in the pre- 
sent situation of labor, in which condi- 
tions and terms of employment in many 
areas have degenerated and become 
acute, unions and government agencies, 
which were supposed to maintain stand- 
ards, will not help. Workers’ grievances, 
ideas and discussions become together a 
kind of organization of Thought, as he 
says. Obviously if this is to survive, the 
next step leads to action. Please send 
me a subscription. 

New reader 
Staten Island, N.Y. 

* * * 

Lou Turner’s quote from Martin Lu- 
ther King on Hegel (see April, 1988 
N&L) made me think of how you can’t 
escape the reality of capitalism — you 
have to change it. Like everything else, 
it takes labor to do it. What they call 
progress is what puts people out of a 
job. Man working for the machine isn’t 
freedom; a man on the moon and the 
laser haven’t made life freer. The little 
girl who fell in the well in Texas got 
national attention, but things happen to 
people everyday, and there’s no human 
reaction. 

Chemical worker 
Los Angeles 

* Ifi * 

I asked some workers at work today 
what they think about May Day. No- 
body’s heard of it. They don’t let us re- 
member what workers were able to 
achieve through strikes and solidarity. 
Today we have no “eight-hour day,” 
but that struggle is never talked about. 
We don’t know May Day because the 
idea that a worker is a human being is 
subversive under Reaganism. 

Young worker 
California 

* * * 

We listened to Jackson’s speeches. He 
had some good ideas. But I don’t care 
what they say; all these guys when they 
get in power, they can’t do anything 
against big business. 

Mexican- American woman 
Detroit 

* * * 

I have always been attracted to read- 
ing about revolutions and tried to learn 
why the American Revolution was un- 
finished. Some workers who like the 
stories in News & Letters still ask, 
“What good will it do when the compa- 
ny and the union are both against us?” 


I would like to paste up the paper at 
work and write on it, “Read this: It 
Coutd Change Your Life.” 

Meatpacker 

Chicago 

Editor’s note: For an article on meat- 
packing, see story on page 3. 

* * * 

Chrysler used to have the oldest 
workers on their retirement rolls, but so 
many are dying off now that it has the 
youngest retirees. Just last year alone 
over 400 retirees died in my own local 
union. 

Chrysler retiree 
Detroit 

* * * 

I have to give some credit to News & 
Letters. A few months ago I wasn’t 
even thinking about stuff like changing 
society. I mean, I was thinking it, but I 
just kept it in. It was dormant. I didn’t 
know about Marxism, but I’m finding 
out more. I always saw Marx’s name 
next to Lenin’s, so I just assumed it 
was Communism like what they have in 
Russia. To me Communism is just as 
bad as here. 

Meatpacking worker 
Chicago 


EAST EUROPEAN REALITIES 

Did you see the reports about the 
“Miss USSR” beauty contest in Russia? 
I always knew this was where perestroi- 
ka was leading (Gorbachev says as 
much in his book.) It shows how male- 
dominated the Komsomol (sponsor of 
the pageant, aka the Young Communist 
League) is. It’s infuriating. 

Feminist 

Pennsylvania 

* * * 

While I have never been a big fan of 
Lech Walesa, what he said in his state- 
ment to be read at the Warsaw Ghetto 
Uprising commemoration in Poland that 
Olga Domanski quoted in her article in 
the May N&L meant a tremendous 
amount to me. There he said: “...in this 
land, the land of so many uprisings, the 
uprising of the Jewish fighters was per- 
haps the most Polish of all uprisings.” 

When I read that, I remembered how 
one of our comrades, whose family was 
forced to leave Poland during the 1968 
anti-Semitic campaigns, was forced to 
confront disgusting anti-Semitism with- 
in the Polish exile groups in Chicago. I 
was so moved by Walesa’s statement 



because one of the things they 
screamed at her was that she better de- 
cide whether she was Polish or Jewish 
because she couldn’t be both. To say 
“the Jewish fighters” were “perhaps the 
most Polish of all uprisings” is a most 
welcome, and long overdue, acknowledg- 
ment. 

Terry Moon 
Chicago 


BOYCOTT 

GRAPES! 


We’re in the midst of a campaign 
which could represent a major break- 
through in forcing agri-business to stop 
poisoning farm workers — and consum- 
ers. Our tactic is simple. We’re asking 
people to not buy table grapes until the 
growers agree to three demands: 1) the 
elimination of five cancer-causing chem- 
icals from all grape fields; 2) a joint 
testing program for poisonous substanc- 
es in grapes sold in stores; 3) free and 
fair elections for farm workers and good 
faith collective bargaining in the grape 
industry. 

The grape boycott can work. In 1970 
a nationwide boycott was successful in 
eliminating such deadly poisons as 
DDT, DDE, and Dieldrin from the 
fields under UFW contract. Now we 
have an even more serious situation. To 
send a donation or find out how to 
help, readers can write to: 

Cesar Chavez, 
United Farm Workers 
PO Box 62, La Paz 
Keene, Cal. 93531 


NEWS & LETTERS AS 
THEORY/PRACTICE 

The three articles I like best in the 
May News & Letters Were the lead on 
our youth movement, Eugene Walker’s 
essay on Dunayevskaya’s pew percep- 
tions of Lenin, and Raya’s review of 
American Civilization on Trial. You 
can learn about the horrors of slavery 
even in our high schools, but you never 
learn about people as Subject being 
able to free themselves. This issue of 
N&L gives me a lot of hope for the fu- 
ture because it focuses on the struggle 
against the many forms of oppression. 

Jim F. 

Illinois 

* * * 

The Philippine struggle is not and 
should not be isolated from the strug- 


gles overseas. It is for this reason that 
News & Letters has become one of the 
important readings available in our li- 
brary. You provide Filipino Marxists 
and non-Marxists the opportunity to 
understand liberation struggles world- 
wide, and afford us the opportunity to 
learn new tactics to further advance our 
own struggles. 

Nuclear-Free Phillipine Coalition 

Manila 

I * * * 

News & Letters is a very good, unu- 
sual paper, which I don’t always agree 
with, but always enjoy. I particularly 
like the Third World news and the let- 
ters from workers and students. Here is 
my renewal and a donation to help you 
continue. 

Supporter 

Wisconsin 

* * * 

I became aware of the News and Let- 
ters organization from my stays in De- 
troit through the years. I met people 
who knew of your group’s work in the 
Black and workers’ communities, and 
felt you were developing Marxism as a 
living idea. I work with people from the 
Caribbean and Africa, and believe the 
relations of Black, labor and Marxism 
need to be worked out for today. 

New subscriber 
New York City 

* * * 

My favorite parts of News & Letters 
aye the articles direct from South Afric- 
cg and the ones you have carried direct 
from China. I want to know what is 
happening and what people are really 
thinking — and there is no other place I 
know to find that out than News & 
Letters. 

Women’s Liberationist 
De Kalb, 111. 

* * * 

I don’t know how much poetry John 
Dwyer has written before, but I thought 
he had written a most beautiful, moving 
hnd revolutionary poem for Raya Du- 
nayevskaya in the May 1988 issue. 

Michelle Landau 
California 

* * * 

I enjoy the mix of theory and praxis 
ip N&L — and the grassroots focus, 
which is well presented ip your pages. I 
also read the Nation and the Guardian, 
but I value N&L for its particular or- 
ganization and views. I enclose address- 
es for 5 friends to get sample copies of 
N&L. 

■■ ;' ; i Activist 
Saginaw, Mich. 
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□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 
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$1.50 per copy 
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cludes "A 1980s View of the Two-Way Road Be- 
tween the U.S. and Africa,” by Raya Dunayev- 
skaya, and "Black Caucuses in the Unions” by 
Charles Denby $2 per copy 

□ The Myriad Global Crises of the 1980s and the 
Nuclear World Since World War II 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ Grenada: Revolution, Counter-Revolution, Im- 
perialist Invasion 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 75c per copy 

□ Working Women for Freedom 
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by Raya Dunayevskaya $1.25 per copy 

□ Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black 
Thought, by Lou Turner and John Alan 

New Expanded edition contains Introduction/ 

\ Overview by Raya Dunayevskaya, Lou Turner 
and John Alan 

Appendices by Rene Depestre and Ngugi wa 
Thiong’o $3 per copy 

□ The Fetish of High Tech and Karl Marx’s 
Unknown Mathematical Manuscripts 

by Ron Brokmeyer, Franklin Dmitryev, 

Raya Dunayevskaya $1 per copy 


» News & Letters is available on microfilm from {Jniversity Microfilms International, 300 Zeeb Road, 
Ann Arbor, MI 48106. 
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Czechoslovakia 1988: no Prague Spring 


In-person report — 

(continued from page 1) 

The present problems of the Czechoslovak economy 
are rooted in the system of “real socialism” itself. To- 
day there is a lot of evidence that the wave of industri- 
alization at the beginning of Communist rule in the ear- 
ly 1950s, had fatal consequences for the Czechoslovak 
economy— both to its structure and the system of man- 
agement. The excessive stress on heavy industry — fully 
in accordance with the then valid Stalinist concept of 
preferring heavy industry to consumer industry — was 
never corrected, or at least not connected enough. 

The overcentralized detailed planning produced rigidi- 
ties which prevented flexible adjustments to changing 
needs. The consequence was a disregard of consumers’ 
choices with permanent supply lags and bottlenecks on 
the one hand, and unsaleable stocks on the other. 

These problems, which the reformers of 1968 first rec- 
ognized and then tackled, were swept under the carpet 
once the post-Spring leadership assumed power in 1969. 
Following in the footsteps of Big Brother also in the 
management of the economy, the Czechoslovak leader- 
ship returned to ways it previously thought “success- 
ful.” Indeed, for a short time some results could be 
shown to a public that was politically passive. 

A LITTLE 'GLASNOST’ AND UNMET NEEDS 

Today, however, with a little “glasnost,” this same 
public is being told, albeit slowly and in small doses and 
to its bewilderment, that the very beginning of the 
1970s meant the beginning of retardation and loss of op- 
portunities— including serious underestimation of elec- 
tronics and computer technology, resulting in a 20-year 
lag when compared with firms like IBM. Since 1970' 
Czechoslovakia has, in general, slowed its pace of devel- 
opment, the quality of its products has declined, its 
share in the world markets is falling and the possibility 
of satisfying both social and individual needs is being 
reduced. 

The state planners are not able to induce, much less 
induce quickly, a change in the behavior of the workers. 
Their behavior and the shortages, which are a perma- 
nent feature of the economy and thus also of the social 
process, are the most apparent phenomena. Those basic 
problems mentioned before, multiplied by the inability 
of the leadership during the last 20 years to solve them, 
now appear as insufficient supplies to the domestic mar- 
ket for producers and consumers as well as insufficient 
imports. 

The government scrupulously maintains its rigid poli- 
cy of only minimal indebtedness in foreign currency re- 
sulting in obsolete machines. Indeed, whole industries 
have to face the fact that their machines are becoming 
obsolete with only a very small hope of replacement in 
the near future. 

It may sound strange that this is most visible in 
those branches of food production and light indus- 
tries in which women represent the overwhelming 
part of the labor force and where working condi- 
tions are among the worst — including frequent Sat- 
urday work shifts that are onerous for working 
mothers (although a basic 42-hour week is in force 
in Czechoslovakia). 

There are no indications at present of a possible long- 
term change in the prevailing trends of the Czechoslo- 
vak economy. We have to assume that the overall con- 
ditions will not improve for the next few years at least. 

, Of the “democratization” so much referred to in the 
last few months, as an echo of the Soviet reforms, noth- 
ing but the word itself can be observed. 

Phony plebiscite in Chile 

Chicago, III — Ever since September 11, 1973, 
when Pinochet, with the help of the CIA, destroyed the 
Popular Unity socialist government of Salvador Allende 
in Chile, he has tried to hide his tyranny by taking 
steps to try and make his dictatorship seem legitimate. 
Now Pinochet plans to make the dictatorship seem 
democratic by calling a plebiscite, where the country 
will express whether Pinochet should continue as presi- 
dent. 

On the surface that may seem a step toward democ- 
racy, but the conditions he has placed make it almost 
impossible for him to lose. All the Leftist parties are 
outlawed. People must register, and if they vote no they 
could lose their jobs. These are only a couple of condi- 
tions that will lead to a fraudulent plebiscite. 

Even if by a miracle the plebiscite result was 
"No,” it would still not be any real change because 
of the following conditions: Pinochet will still stay 
in power with the junta for one more year. After a 
new president takes office and a congress opens, 
Pinochet will stay president of the Senate for life. 
Pinochet and the junta members will remain head 
of the National Security Council and will not hesi- 
tate to take over again if they see any threat. 

* : If the vote is yes, then Pinochet will be president for 
eight more years. Congressional “elections” will take 
place with the junta still in power and able to call a 
state of siege at any time if they feel it is necessary. 

As you can see, whether the vote is yes or no, the 
power will still be held by the junta. To this date the 
junta has not set a date for the plebiscite. It is making 
the Chilean people wait. But they are not doing so pas- 
sively. There have been demonstrations since March 8, 
International Women’s Day. There are preparations for 
protests on Sept. 11 — the 15th anniversary of the dicta- 
torship: The. prqtests will be demanding ,a return to a 
democratic Chile, a Chile on the road to socialism. 

— Chilean student activist 


There are some indications that the CP intends to of- 
fer more space for activities of other political parties 
grouped under its leadership in the National Front. Any 
legally existing “social organization” — from the Women’s 
Union to Socialist Youth Union to Union of Breeders of 
Domestic Animals — has to be a member of the National 
Front and is managed by the CP. (The only exception — 
probably temporary — is the Union of Nature’s Protec- 
tors that came into being a few years ago.) Other “polit- 
ical parties,” which for 40 years have become used to 
their crippled existence, have a leadership totally sub- 
servient to the CP and are simply not able to extend 
their activities beyond their present limits. 

NO SERIOUS SIGN OF 
'DEMOCRATIZATION’ 

The only serious sign of “democratization” remains 
the much heralded fact that directors of enterprises are 
being elected instead of appointed from above. Howev- 
er, this cannot be taken at face value. First, the process 
of electing directors is not yet comprehensive and has 
not progressed very far, although the CP promised to 
extend the election to every plant. Second, candidates 
for directors’ jobs are carefully screened and proposed 


by the CP authorities so the choice is strictly limited. 
And third, the directors, whether appointed or elected, 
have no great powers as long as the present system of 
management is not changed in a “revolutionary” way, 
as they are strictly limited by plans, material assign- 
ments, etc. 

The bloody suppression of a peaceful Catholic 
demonstration in Bratislava, the capital of Slovakia, 
is the most recent evidence that those who govern 
have not changed — neither themselves nor their me- 
thods— -during the last 20 years. 

As long as the economic situation continues to wor- 
sen, and civil liberties are not a part of everyday life 
and the people do not participate in the control of their 
own affairs, Czechoslovakia will be heading towards a 
new crisis. It may take a few years, of course, but the 
clash of stagnating material standards and the lack of 
liberties cannot but awake even those indifferent to the 
knowledge that they have to liberate themselves. 

It is significant that the concept, as well as the word, 
“freedom," seems to have vanished from the vocabulary 
of the CP. Yet without genuine freedom, as without real 
democracy, no deep change can be brought about in 
Czechoslovakia. 


Marxist-Humanism’s relationship to 
35 years of East European revolt 




East Germany, June 17, 1953 



From Marxism and Freedom: 


. “The myth that the Russian totalitarian State is invin- 
cible was suddenly and strikingly shattered. On June 17, 
1953, the workers in the East German satellite took mat- 
ters into their own hands on the questions of speed-up. 
They moved speedily, confidently, courageously and in an 
unprecedented manner to undermine the puppet state. 
Heretofore, absenteeism and slowdowns were the only 
weapons used by the workers against the intolerable con- 
ditions in the factories. But the struggle reached a new 
and higher stage of opposition.... Youth and workers tore 
down the symbols of Communist power-flags, posters, pic- 
tures of Communist leaders. Despite rifle shots, one young 
man clambered up the famous Brandenburg Gate and 
tore down the Communist banner... For four hours the 
only power in East Berlin belonged to the workers... 

“It was the regaining of the workers’ confidence in the 
struggle for freedom. The East Germans wrote a glorious 
page in this struggle for they answered, in an unmistaka- 
ble affirmative, Can man achieve freedom out of the total- 
itarianism of our age?” 

Poland, 1981-82 

“It may sound stratospheric to give a talk called ‘Frotn 
Revolution to Revolution to Revolution,’ when we are wit- 
nessing a counter-revolution as brutal as that against the 
Polish people by their own state-capitalist rulers, propped 
up by Russia, and, on our own continent, the genocide 
against the Salvadoran people by a junta Reagan is not 
only propping up but training in that genocide. Neverthe- 
less, it is not stratospheric. The truth is that we cannot 
forget that, for 18 long months, the Polish workers, women 
and youth have been creating a union that is not just a 
union, but combines economics, politics and ideology. Nor 
can we forget that, before Poland, there was the Iranian 
revolution. Between them, they opened so many new doors 
to the transformation of reality that they have given us a 
different vision of the future.... 

It is easy to express our solidarity with Solidarity in the 
form of demonstrations or sending food. What is not as 
easy is to grapple with the also-needed critique. What did 
it mean for Jacek Kuron to think that, if they had a ‘self- 
limiting revolution’ then maybe they could win ? The- 
counter-revolution will not stay its hand just because you 
say you don’t really mean an all-out revolution. They 
know that, once unleashed, the masses in motion will 
move to full freedom. What must be ended is the separa- 
tion of theory from practice. 

—Raya Dunayevskaya, “Theory/Practice” column, 
March, 1982 News & Letters 


Dunayevskaya’s 1953 Letters on 
Hegel’s Absolutes 

From Philosophy and Revolution 

‘‘I do not consider it an accident that in our era, when 
actual revolts within Stalin’s totalitarian empire erupted 
shortly after his death, these soon were followed by a 
movement also in theory.... 

“It was on the eve of the East German uprising in June 
1953 that I commented on Hegel’s final three syllogisms. I 
considered Hegel’s formulation, the logical principle turns 
to Nature and Nature to Mind, as the movement not only 
from theory to practice, but also from practice to theory as 
well as the new society. As it turned out, this proved to be 
a new divide within Marxism between those who stopped 
at the economic analysis of Russia as state- capitalist and 
those who proceeded to develop the Humanism of Marx- 
ism for the state-capitalist age.” 

May 20, 1953 

Please do not inter- 
pret this as any prod- 
ding of you to commit 
yourself on my analysis 
of the Absolute Idea; it 
is only that I cannot 
stand still and so 
rushed directly to the 
Philosophy o f Mind. I 
then reread the Pre- 
face, Introduction and 
Absolute Knowledge 
in the Phenomenology 
of Mind, the Introduction, Three Attitudes to 
Objectivity, and the Absolute Idea in the 
Smaller Logic and the Absolute Idea in the 
Science of Logic After that I read from cover 
to cover Lenin’s phenomenal Vol. IX which is 
the Absolute Idea in action, reread Marx’s Ac- 
cumulation of Capital and the Fetishism of 

Beginning of Dunayevskaya’s May 20, 1953 letter 
on final three syllogisms of Hegel’s Philosophy of 

Mind ’ 

■ • 

Selected Writings 

• Hungary — " Spontaneity of Action and Organi- 
zation of Thought: In Memoriam of the Hungarian 
Revolution” Sept. 17, 1961, by Raya Dunayevskaya. 
Marxist-Humanist Archives, Microfilm #2954 

• Czechoslovakia — Czechoslovakia: Revolution 
and Counter-Revolution. An analysis of the events 
in Czechoslovakia in 1968 including an eyewitiieks 
report by X, a Czechoslovak. 

• Yugoslavia — in "State Capitalism and the East 
European i Revolts,” Ch. 8 of Philosophy and Revo- 
lution. 

• Poland— 1970 Revolt: " State Capitalism and the 
East European Revolts”; Shipyard Workers Revolt 
Against Communist Party Leaders, a partial tran- 
script of the meeting between striking shipyard 
workers aid Polish Communist Party, microfilm 
#4646. 1980 Solidarnosc: "All Roads Lead to 
Gdansk, Poland...” in 1980-81 "News & Letters Per- 
spectives” by Raya Dunayevskaya, microfilm 
#6245; "Poland: counter-revolution drives the rev- 
olution underground; the resistance continues” by 
Raya Dunayevskaya, January-February, 1982 N&L. 



For a full view of Marxist-Humanism’s relation to the East European revolts see 
The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century of Its 
World Development Guide and Supplement to the Guide available for $3.00 plus 
75$ postage from News & tetters, 59 E. Van fiiiren, Chicago, 111. 60605. 
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Polish strikes pose new questions 


Editorial 


Real 


From April 26, when 17,000 Nowa Huta steel workers 
struck for wage increases to offset the 46% increase in 
prices in the last three months and for the reinstate- 
ment of the four Solidarity leaders fired in 1981, till 
May 10, when the last 700 Gdansk shipyard workers 
would not accept the government compromise but de- 
cided to end their protest, the whole world saw that 
none of the questions raised by Solidamosc in 1980 had 
been solved — only driven underground. 

THE NEW STRIKES 

Strikes covered the country in the greatest outpouring 
since 1981. In addition to Nowa Huta, 18,000 steel work- 
ers in Stalowa Wola struck in solidarity with them on 
April 28. Their demands for wage hikes and amnesty for 
strikers were met within one day. Many independent 
May Day demonstrations were held, including at Nowa 
Huta, where workers called for the right to live in digni- 
ty. On May 2 the Lenin shipyards in Gdansk started a 
strike in solidarity with Nowa Huta. Students came out 
to support workers everywhere. 

On May 5, after the police goons stormed Nowa 
Huta, brutally beating the strikers and attempting 
to humiliate them by having them kneel and sign 
a promise to return to work, the Gdansk shipyard 
was cordoned off by the police and constantly 
threatened with a similar raid. 

The mood in the country sobered, but it also called 
forth a new creativity in youth running the blockade to 
bring provisions to the strikers. When the workers de- 
cided to end the strike without achieving their demand 
for Solidarity’s legalization, 1,000 people rushed up to 
the gate to greet them, but the defeat was unmistaka- 
ble. 

A May Day statement of Solidarnosc’s National Exec- 
utive Commission sums up the new crisis: “Deteriorat- 
ing conditions of life, families thrown into ever deeper 
poverty, lack of housing, ecological disaster, one of the 
lowest life expectancies in Europe — that’s the balance 
sheet of the martial law gang’s six year reign and the 
result of 40 years of uncontrolled, monopolistic rule. In 
an attempt to hold up the crumbling system, authorities 
promise greater worker exploitation, giving even more 


(continued from page 5) 

the word Science by adding ‘of the ways in which 
knowledge appears.’ ” (RD Collection, #10928) Why 
does Hegel “qualify” his raising of History from “contin- 
gency” into “Science”? 

To see why, let’s look again at Marx’s 1844 “Critique 
of the Hegelian Dialectic.” We have seen how Marx 
pinpoints the power of the drive of the dialectic as the 
“negation of the negation” at the same time as showing 
that Hegel’s dehumanization of the Idea prevents Hegel 
from taking the dialectic to its logical conclusion. As 
Dunayevskaya put it in her Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion, “Despite the ‘positive moment’ — ‘transcendence as 
objective movement’ — the limitations of abstract 
thought inescapably allow for the reduction of transcen- 
dence to mere appearance.” (p. 57) Thus, while Hegel 
goes so far as to have History move from contingency 
fully into the Absolute through the integrality of Recol- 
lection and the Organization of Thought, his one-sided- 
ness compels him to “qualify” that achievement by say- 
ing this occurs only in the realm of appearance, of phe- 
nomena. 

The very last sentence of the Phenomenology, which 
directly follows the one on History as contingency and 
as Science, says, “Both together, or History (intellectu- 
ally) comprehended, form at once the Recollection and 
the Golgotha of Absolute Spirit.” 1 

Dunayevskaya says at this point: “Heretofore the ex- 
pression ‘the two together’ or both together was taken 
to mean practice as well as philosophy. In fact it isn’t 
practice, it is Science as well as philosophy, recollection 
as well as consummation, must undergo the Crucifixion 
and be ‘bom anew.’ This is absolutely phenomenal, and 
I don’t mean phenomena.” (RD Collection, #10928.) 

In saying the end of the Phenomenology spells out 
not the unity of practice and philosophy, but rather 
the unity of Science and Philosophy, is . Dunayevska- 
ya posing the integrality of the Organization of 
Thought (Science) with an entire body of ideas (Phil- 
*5?3RP.hy)? H s °, then what is tested by "Golgotha” — 
i.e., being thrown into a totally new objective/subjec- 
tive situation, a changed world — is not only the rela- 
tion of form to content, or philosophy to practice, 
but also the integrality of the Organization of 
Thought and the Body of Ideas. That integrality too 
has to face the test of a changed world — THE TEST 
of not perishing but of achieving a new beginning 
from the totality of ideas reached. 

Thus, I would argue that in the final paragraph of the 
Phenomenology, what \ye haye reached is not so much 
the unity of theory and practice, as much as the syn- 
thesis of the concept of Organization with the Organiza- 
tion of Thought. Or to put it another way: it is not the 
externalization of the idea that is the road to the new 
beginning, rather, it is the “shaping” of the inwardiza- 
tion of the whole body of ideas in face of new objective 
and subjective developments that is Absolute as new 
beginning. . . ^ . 

Towards Mm’xist-Humanist *. s* > % , , . t , 

NewBeginnings ' 
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This has maqy ramifications for ( Marxist-Huma'msts _ 
today. To see what* some of'tfiem dre, let’s ’flrkt r^-trafce * 


power to the bureaucracy and the police apparatus and 
•making the work laws even more repressive.” 

1988 IS NOW 1980 

As against 1980, when millions joined the movement, 
in 1988 the government appeared to have the upper 
hand. The state-capitalist rulers continued to bear down 
harder and harder on the workers, refusing to concede 
anything except sporadic wage increases. Why was that? 
Surely the mass creativity and aspiration for self-eman- 
cipation was present in 1988 as in 1980. Surely the 1980 
regime was itself a repressive totalitarian one, as in 
1988, aided (hen as now by the cynical maneuvering of 
the Church. So what was new in 1988? 

Part of the answer may lie in the "changed 
world” created by Gorbachev in Russia and East 
Europe. Gorbachev has gotten some opposition ac- 
tivists and intellectuals to accept the "logic” of the 
world market and of technocratic solutions to hu- 
man problems, as exemplified by his perestroika 
(economic restructuring). Even oppositionists are 
arguing over how to get economic "efficiency” via 
"reforms” toward greater "productivity.” 

Solidamosc leader Lech Walesa told the Gdansk 
workers, only half-jokingly, that in 1980-81 “our tragedy, 
our problem, was that Brezhnev lived two years too 
long.” Lifeldng activist Jacek Huron has written that 
“the only chance is the victory of the reformists in the 
(Polish) apparatus and of perestroika in the USSR.” 
This did not prevent Huron or Walesa, principled oppo- 
sitionists that they are, from immediately supporting 
the workers once the spontaneous strikes emerged. 

But fellow oppositionist Dawid Warsawski disagrees 
with the perspectives of these leaders: “Polish society is 
not eager to ensure victory of perestroika, or to change 
election laws or to realize the second stage of govern- 
ment reforms... millions of Polish families feel threatened 
and without hope. Those aspirations and that hopeless- 
ness are articulated by nobody.” These types of ques- 
tions, about the perspectives of the Polish movement 
today, may be the most urgent ones of all. 

— Urszula Wislanka and Kevin A. Barry 


our steps: We saw from Marx’s 1844 “Critique of the 
Hegelian Dialectic” that each new dialectical stage un- 
folds not alone through externalization of the Idea, but 
rather also through internalization of the Idea. Like- 
wise, in the final paragraph of the Phenomenology, He- 
gel “raises” History from contingency fully into the Ab- 
solute through the integrality of Recollection and the 
Organization of Thought. It is Marx’s deep-rootedness 
in this dialectic of “Historic Transcendence” that drives 
him, first, to “translate” Nature as human history, and 
second, not to stop at Nature (History) but to go on to 
Mind — i.e., the vision of a new society spelled out in his 
philosophy of revolution. It is this, Marx says, that can 
alone “grasp the act of world history,” i.e., grasp its 
/; meaning. J 

Perhaps we can now see why Hegel returns to the 
category of Recollection twice in the final three sen- 
tences of the Phenomenology. 6 The first time, Hegel 
cites Recollection when he speaks of History as contin- 
gency, but that is not where he stops; he then returns 
to Recollection again at the end of the final sentence, 
after History has been raised out of contingency and 
into Science through an “intellectually comprehended 
Organization.” For only when the inwardizing of a body 
of ideas is shaped anew in face of new objective and 
subjective developments through the Organization of 
Thought does the meaning of History — History as both 
masses in motion and as the historic development of 
the philosophy of freedom — become truly comprehend- 
ed. ■ 

Thus, Marx’s 1844 “Critique” and Hegel’s 1807 Phe- 
nomenology speak in many ways to us today. First, we 
have seen that no new stage can emerge without the 
inwardization of the highest theoretic and practical 
stage reached. In our age, it means the fullest inwardi- l 
zation of Marxist- Humanism, its philosophy of revolu- 
tion. Second, we have seen that this Recollection cannot | 
be separated from Organization, from a concept of Or- 
ganization spelling out organizational responsibility for 
ensuring that the Idea of freedom of this era — -Marx’s 
Marxism recreated as Marxist- Humanism — will be de- 
veloped and re-developed in face of ever-new objective 
and subjective developments. 

Third, as I we saw from the final paragraph of the 
Phenomenology, Hegel mentions Organization a second 
time, speaking of it as an “intellectually comprehended 
Organization ” what we have here called the Organiza- 
tion of Thought. It is the inseparability of the Concept 
of Organization from the Organization of Thought, i.e., 
the inseparability of organizational from philosophic re- 
sponsibility for the body of ideas, that can be the path- 
way to “philosophic new beginnings.” 

The need for philosophic new beginnings has never 
been more pressing than today, one year after the death 
of the founder of Marxist-Humanism. In this essay, we 
have only tduched on a few aspects of Dunayevskaya’s 
final writings on Marx’s 1844 “Critique” and Hegel’s 
Phenomenology, Much more theoretic/practical work is 
needed in order to be able to “shape” the inwardization 
of Dunayevskaya’s Marxist-Humanism as new begin- 
ning. We invite the readers of News & Letters to join 
us in this momentous task. 


• a ; , — , , , > ; • . , 

6. In , his translation of the Phenomenology A. V. Miller translates 
ttif! filial two references, to Recollqctionl (Eripnej-flnjJ djfter^ritly, trans- 
ktjng h as Recollection the first time and Inwardizing the second, even 
though Hegel* uses the same worn — EMhiier4rig L -!bl>ftAiTnefi < 


state of the economy 

It is claimed that the “boom years” of Reaganomics 
have given us one of the longest sustained periods of ec- 
onomic growth in the post-World War II era. The new- 
est “proof’ is the drop in the unemployment rate to 
5.4%, the lowest in 14 years. Bourgeois economists are 
suddenly speaking of the American economy reaching 
“full employment,” and saying we are now at the “natu- 
ral unemployment rate,” as if capitalism’s permanent 
army of unemployed was a question of a biological cre- 
ation (“unemployables” who simply are frard core and 
not “trainable”) and not the function of a class society. 

The state of the American economy is proclaimed 
hale and hardy. In truth it is its thinness and vulnera- 
bility which is at issue. We can see this most clearly jf 
we focus on the deteriorating condition of the American 
working class, a class which this economy seems incapa- 
ble of supporting. 

UNEMPLOYMENT RATE A FARCE 

First, we need to remove that mystical veil of the av- 
erage rate of unemployment. For Black workers the 
unemployment) rate is 12.2%, more than 2% times the 
rate for white workers. This is no statistical aberration, 
but the truth Of Black reality for some two decades. As 
well, for over 100 counties in the U.S., unemployment is 
over 15%, with) some areas reaching over 25%! 

Second, what is the status among those 116,000,000 
who are still unemployed? In the 1980s we have moved 
to new divisions within the working class, such as be- 
tween “core” employees and what is termed “peripher- 
al” or contingent workers. These are workers who are 
working with no job guarantees — temporary employees 
subject to immediate termination. It is estimated that 
50% of the new jobs created in the 1980s have been 
among these temporary workers. 

At the same time, job growth has been over- 
whelmingly tied to low wages — near or at the min- 
imum wages- — while there has been a continuing 
decline in the number of higher wage manufacture 
ing jobs. What does that mean for steel, where the 
workforce has dropped from 400,000 to 170,000? It 
is true that many of the steel workers have gotten 
jobs. But what kind of jobs? How do you support 
a family working for $4.50 an hour when you were 
making $13 an hour before? 

Even for workers in union jobs at above minimum 
wage levels, there has been an overall stagnation in 
real earnings for a decade-and-a-half, and a decline in 
the average hqurly earnings in the most recent period. 

Workers are fighting back. Despite their facing the 
opposition of Chrysler Corporation’s billion dollar prof- 
its as well as their own United Auto Workers’ leader- 
ship pushing for the latest “labor-management coopera- 
tion” contract; auto workers almost turned down the 
Chrysler agreement, registering only a 54% approval 
rate. After a decade of layoff and concession contracts, 
Chrysler workers, especially in many of the larger key 
locals, were rejecting the contract. But we cannot un- 
derestimate the havoc Reaganism has wrought upon a 
great deal of the labor movement, 

When workers do try and fight back against these de- 
teriorating conditions they face new manifestations of 
Reaganism: a U.S. Supreme Court ruling that families 
of workers who are on strike are not entitled to food 
stamps, no matter how needy they may be; a Reagan 
veto of the trade bill specifically because of its provision 
requiring a 60-day notice of plant closings as a small 
measure of worker-protection. 

In these Reagan union-busting years there has been a 
drop in union membership from 23% of the work force 
to 17%. Is it any wonder that, now, when unemployment 
dips from double digit figures to “full employment,” it 
has not meant the rise in wages which a labor shortage 
is supposed to bring? 

THE LIE OF ECONOMIC RECOVERY 

The lie of economic recovery can be seen in the fact 
that what “recovers” is a specific industry, not- the 
working people in that industry. Thus, in forest prod- 
ucts, production is booming, but employment is down 
way below what it was in the late 1970s. A recent re- 
port on the Far West noted that “booming demand for 
products does not necessarily translate into high em- 
ployment.” And it went on to innu merate previously 
closed mines, lumber mills and aluminum smelters that 
have reopened “under new management paying far less 
than old union wages and getting by with fewer employ- 
ees, thanks in part to new technology.” r 

In truth the state of the economy when mea- 
sured in human terms — the condition of the Amer- 
ican working class — is deteriorating. Barely six 
months after the huge stock market plunge, bour- 
geois economic ideologues have almost wiped jt 
from their memories. But its threat to the Ameri- 
can and world economy was and is a reality. To- 
day’s so-called recovery is hardly that, and is pri- 
marily fueled by a falling dollar* on the world mar- 
ket. What we noted more than a decade ago* after 
the 1974-75 economic recession, "There will be no 
more booms,” holds even more true today. 

It is the continuing nature of the economic crisis that 
makes America’s economic and political leaders deter- 
mined to keep labor in a straight-jacket far beyond 
Reagan’s term, no matter which party is in power. It is 
for that reason that the dissatisfaction of the Chrysler 
workers, and millions of other working people, is both a 
true measure of thd State of the American economy* and 
a path\|iy for 1 the kind, of dedp SodiAl* iprt/oling frtefetled 
to transfbnfr it. * • • • • « 
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Jackson and the racist 


by John Alan 


A few weeks ago at a rally in Martinsburg, W.Va. 
Jesse Jackson was confronted by a shower of volatile 
racial epithets that were so threatening that his Secret 
Service escort would not allow him to move around to 
shake hands.. This incident of overt racism caused Jack- 
son to state at a news conference: ’‘Obviously, I am sen- 
sitive to it, but it’s part of the fabric of our culture.” He 
went on to say that the most damaging racism comes 
not from open bigots, but rather from the media and 
his own party. 

RACIST FABRIC OF AMERICA 

Jackson’s sudden public acknowledgement that racism 
is an endemic characteristic of American society and its 
politics reveals, at the same time, the bankruptcy of 
conducting a political campaign that tests the “credibili- 
ty” of a Black candidate on the percentage of the votes 
that he can get from the “mainstream white voters.” 
That means automatically, that the issues of rac- 
ism and the uniquely distinctive struggles for 
Black freedom, have to be played down. Such a 
"strategy” is a negative recognition of the power 
of racism in this country and it reeks with politi- 
cal opportunism. 

But to recognize that racism is woven into the fabric 
of “our culture” is not enough. That recognition de- 
mands, at once, a critical exposition of the actual rela- 
tionship of the Democratic Party’s politics to Black 
freedom struggles. If such an exposition is not forthcom- 
ing, then the only political alternative for Black politi- 
cians is to attempt to identify Black freedom with the 
Democratic Party negatively, by pointing to Reagan’s 
retrogressive racism. 

The truth, however, is that every great leap in Black 
freedom, every new development in Black thought and 
activity, has meant a break between the birth of a new 
consciousness of freedom in the Black mass movement 
and the government and conservatism of the party, re- 
gardless of whether it was the Republican or the Demo- 
cratic- 

The Civil Rights Movement originated in such a dra- 
matic break. Black people rejected the liberalism of the 
Democratic Party, along with the NAACP’s legal policy 
of depending Upon the courts to grant constitutional 
rights, and took the matter of their freedom into their 
own hands by militantly confronting discrimination and 
segregation within American society. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. saw in this break that “Only when people 
themselves begin to act are rights on paper given life 
blood...” 

Civil and political rights are the great achievements 
of Black mass activity and as such they must be de- 
fended against Reagan’s retrogressionism. But these 
rights have never been the absolute goal of the Black 
movement because, in the context of this capitalist soci- 
ety, these rights exist side by side with unemployment, 
class exploitation and racism, as if these were not oppo- 
sites of real freedoih. 

SECOND LOOK AT THE ’60s 

In the mid-1960s Black urban masses rose in sponta- 
neous revolts against economic racism and police brutal- 
ity which continue to prevail even after the enactment 
oft the civil rights laws. Most Black leaders and politi- 
cians separated themselves from those revolts and con- 
demned them as self-destructive acts of nihilism. Raya 

On-the-job racism fought 

Los Angeles, Cal. — I work at a major aerospace 
firm. Because of its reliance on government contracts, it 
is legally bound by federal anti-discrimination laws. 
However, myself and other Black and Latino employees 
met to discuss “minority representation” in the compa- 
ny, because in reality it’s under-representation, both 
in hiring and in promotions. We hope to get Asians to 
participate also. While the “professional” employees 
have been the ones to initiate ar.d attend the first three 
meetings, research shows that many blue-collar workers 
have also filed complaints against racist practices. 

Some in our group who work in Personnel and 
the Equal Employment office have compiled so 
many cases that the pattern can only be called 
"institutionalized racism.” Two examples are 
slurs: one supervisor, when looking for a 52-year- 
old Chicano employee, yelled out, "where’s that 
, short little boy!”; and another supervisor was 
overheard at a staff meeting, asking, "what’re we 
gonna do about them n — s on the shop floor?” 

Even more commonplace than slurs are tricks like 
telling minorities that they must have a certain degree 
to get a desired promotion, and then giving the position 
?o a white. 

In response, our group of about 10-12 men and wom- 
en are demanding: 1) that racist individuals be removed 
from supervisory positions, and 2) that a system of ac- 
countability be established so that promotions cannot 
be at the arbitrary whim of managers. 

Some have pointed out that white workers share the 
desire for fairness in promotions. Unfortunately, at this 
point, we have found that while some whites support 
our argument, many immediately react that they are 
discriminated against too, and don’t see why minorities 
should get special attention. While we feel that these 
first meetings are for those suffering discrimination, we 
are preparing a statement to be shared with all workers ? 
.‘Sxplgining that racism is very real at the company, and 
■ that we want only fairness for all. 


fabric of America 

Dunayevskaya, writing in her “Two Worlds” column 
(August-September, 1965 N&L) after the Watts revolt, 
caught in the revolts a dimension of thought totally 
missed by all others. For her, it was a new phase of 
Black mass activity, “a stride toward theory...the first 
step in constructing a universal about a new society.” 

She wrote that it was a time to stop and think. 
The activists had to make "a category of their ex- 
perience, that is to say, to be able to conclude that 
it is not just an experience, but a stage in cogni- 
tion, in ideas...” If it was not done, Dunayevskaya 
pointed out, other forces ■with the "thirst to lead” 
would substitute their own ideology. 

Dunayevskaya’s column of 1965 sounds prophetic in 
light of today’s crisis in Black thought, because it is a 
concise statement of the dialectic of the ongoing Black 
struggle in America. The other ideology that she was 
referring to then was the desire of the Black leadership 
to politicize the movement to where it was at the dis- 
posal of a political party. 

From newspaper reports, we know that on the eve of 
the California primary, Jesse Jackson began “unity 
talks” with influential leaders of the Democratic Party. 
Such “unity talks” can only mean one thing: how to 
keep Black voters within the party once Jackson’s polit- 
ical ambition fails to materialize. 

Bishop Tutu in N.Y. 

New York, N. Y. — Desmond M. Tutu, Archbishop 
of Cape Town, South Africa, visited New York City 
through the first week of May. He spoke at Riverside 
Church, April 29, where he accepted the Albert 
Schweitzer Humanitarian Award. More than 1,000 peo- 
ple, including many Black and white youth, swarmed 
into the church. 

In the cavernous chapel, the meticulously planned 
ceremony gave the event an air of gravity and grandeur, 
but it was constantly on the verge of slipping off the 
tracks. It nearly did, as Dr. Albert Crum, Founder and 
Chairman of the Human Behavior Foundation, in pres- 
enting the award to Bishop Tutu, attempted to describe 
him as a new “stage of human evolution.” In contrast, 
the gospel music sung by the Ebony Ecumenical En- 
semble was profound. 

Bishop Tutu broke the pretension of the bour- 
geois-like atmosphere of the ceremony when he 
began his speech by accepting it for "all of the un- 
recognized”; the uprooted, "dumped as though 
they were things, rubbish”; the children, millions 
of them consigned to inferior education; the mi- 
grant laborer, forced to abandon his community 
and family; and the detained, "incarcerated be- 
cause they had the audacity to say they were hu- 
man,” He then demanded the unbanning of all 
anti-apartheid groups. 

Undeniably, Bishop Tutu developed a close rapport 
with a spell-bound audience. He made clear his deepest 
appreciation for a battle of ideas that was present, and 
even raging, in that chapel and half-way across the 
world, in Africa. — R. Russell 


Black World 


(continued from page 1) 

However, the question remains, why would Sawyer 
hire Steve Cokely in 1985, after another alderman had 
just fired him, and why would Sawyer retain him after 
being informed of Cokely’s virulent anti-Semitic 
speeches as early as December 1987, at the time of the 
political crisis created by the death of Mayor "Harold 
Washington which brought Sawyer to power as mayor. 
Surely Cokely’s paranoid anti-Semitic ravings that there 
is an international Jewish conspiracy and that Jewish 
doctors are innoculating Black children with the AIDS 
virus (!) were known to Sawyer at least six months be- 
fore Jewish groups confronted him with it. Thus, Saw- 
yer’s two-week stonewalling before finally firing Cokely 
had nothing to do with “needing time to gather all the 
information” and go through a process of “consulta- 
tion,” but had everything to do with political opportun- 
ism. 

That opportunism was also seen in the positions of 
Sawyer’s Black City Council rivals for the mayor’s 
seat in the upcoming 1989 election, Aid. Tim Evans 
and Aid. Danny Davis. While Sawyer said initially 
that he had no plans to fire Cokely, Evans spoke ab- 
stractly about Chicago being "cosmopolitan” enough 
to contain all points of view. But it was Davis who 
really let the cat out of the bag when he defended 
Cokely immediately following the revelations, ob- 
serving that Sawyer would lose valuable support 
among Black nationalists if he fired Cokely because 
he "has contacts and relationships that the mayor 
would not have otherwise.” 

It would seem then that Cokely’s tenure in City Hall, 
dating back to 1985 and the Washington administration, 
was one of the few concessions Washington and his City 
Council allies — Aid. Sawyer prominent among them — 
had to . make to the Black nationalist political bloc 
which was instrumental in stirring grassroots support 
Tor Washington’s historic election as Chicago’s first 
Black mayor in 1983. Indeed, the very first to become 
disenchanted with Washington were the Black national- 



South Africa Freedom Journal 


Transport workers meet 

Editor’s note: The following are excerpts of the Recommen- 
dations and Resolutions taken from a report of the recently 
formed Southern African Transport Union Co-Ordination 
Council (SATUCC), which held its founding conference in 
Swaziland at the end of March. 

The SATUCC Workshop on the Transport Industry 
in Southern Africa, attended by trade union delegates 
from Botswana, Lesotho, Malawi, Mozambique, Swazi- 
land, Zimbabwe and South Africa/ Azania and which 
was officially opened by Senator B.M. Nsibandze, Min- 
ister for Labour and Public Service on March 28 and 
closed by the Secretary General of Swaziland Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions Mr. Jan Sithole on April 1, has 
successfully concluded its deliberations. 

The workshop examined and considered employment 
policies and conditions of service in the transport indus- 
try, problems and experiences faced, potential for ex- 
change of research information and policies in collective 
bargaining for trade unions in the transport industry. 

The workshop also considered the question of growth 
and development of unions in the region, and identified 
the most practical ways trade unions can best meet the 
common needs and objectives of the transport workers 
in the region. (Some) problems identified were as fol- 
lows: 1. Destabilization polity of the illegal South Afri- 
can regime. 2. Bandits in Mozambique, Angola and Zim- 
babwe sponsored by South Africa. 3. Overworking of 
drivers in SADDC (Southern African Development Co- 
ordination Conference) region with specific reference to 
health and safety. 4. Construction of roads not meeting 
required standards. 5. Harassment of drivers at the bor- 
der gates and unnecessary delays by custom officials. 

The workshop views with deep concern the de- 
struction of transport infrastructure in Mozam- 
bique and Angola by the South African-sponsored 
bandits. The delegates call upon the international 
community to give moral, financial and material 
support to the peoples of Mozambique and Angola 
to help to revitalize their economies. 

The delegates, conscious of their responsibilities, 
agreed to form the Southern African Transport Workers 
Federation, covering nearly 700,000 workers throughout 
the sub-African region; that an interim committee be 
formed to facilitate the formation of that federation; 
also that a larger conference attended by all transport 
unions be convened in Harare, Zimbabwe no later than 
September, 1988. 'N" 


ists when Washington distanced himself from them fol- 
lowing his victory. Was Sawyer’s hiring of Cokely in 
1985, then, Washington’s conciliation to Black national- 
ists in preparation for his 1985-86 campaign? What 
there is no doubt of is that as “coordinator of special 
projects” for the Sawyer administration, the “special 
project” Cokely would have been expected to “coordi- 
nate” was Sawyer’s reconciliation with the Black com- 
munity he has been estranged from since he gained the 
support of Washington’s white City Council enemies in 
getting himself elected acting mayor. 

ANTI-SEMITISM’S ANTI-BLACK LOGIC 

What has been totally ignored, especially by the me- 
dia, is the anti-Black logic of the Cokely affair, which is 
not limited to Cokely’s reference to Washington and 
Jackson as “n — rs.” Rather it is that the media phe- 
nomenon surrounding the Cokely affair has diverted 
Black political discourse in Chicago at a time when the 
crisis in Black reality has never been more severe. The 
one Black leader who did speak out to sharply criticize 
Cokely and Sawyer was Aid. Dorothy Tillman. ,, , t , 

Tillman, who represents residents of the Robert 
Taylor public housing project, declared in no uncer- 
tain terms her opposition to the whole Cokely affair 
when she told the Defender: "Cokely was a chief 
among a small band of Blacks who were Washington 
haters. This group of Washington haters, like their 
white counterparts, like Eddie Vrdolyak and (Aid.) 
Edward Burke, use race baiting and anti-Semitic 
rhetoric in the Black community as a political strate- 
gy designed to confuse and divide Harold’s base,” 

She went on to say that Cokely was “playing with the 
minds of Black people” when he contradicted himself 
and said that he really didn’t believe the statements he 
made against Jews and Blacks. “If he didn’t mean it,” 
Tillman shot back, “why in the hell was he in the Black 
community indoctrinating Black people with garbage he 
doesn’t believe. Not only should he be fired but the 
Black community should recognize him for what he re- 
ally represents.” 

What the whole Cokely affair does represent is just 
how bankrupt Black political reform is in Chicago, only 
six months after the death of Harold Washington. 
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Youth 


Divergent views on Marxism From occup,e^^ Rumallah 


by Sheila Fuller 

Last month you read in the youth page of News & 
Letters three speeches by student activists at Northern 
Illinois University (NIU) given at their rally of 1,000 
students against tuition hikes. These students had ad- 
dressed the conditions of Black women and children, al- 
ienation in education, and the relevance of Hegel’s idea 
of freedom to education. Indeed, what has been exciting 
about the student activists at NIU is that they do not 
separate their protests against war, racism, and budget 
cuts, from a discussion of ideas of freedom. 

This month, I participated in a conference sponsored 
by the John Lennon Society (JLS) at NIU in which 
they had invited various Left organizations in the Chi- 
cago area to speak on the history, philosophy and goals 
of their organization. They had also devoted a second 
part of this conference to a discussion of women’s liber- 
ation because of their continuing struggles against sex- 
ism on that campus. 

BATTLE OF IDEAS 

During the first session, representatives from each or- 
ganization spoke to open the discussion. From the JLS, 
members spoke of how they had formed their group in 
1984 in opposition to Reagan’s re-election. They 
stressed that they were anti-war, opposed to all totali- 
tarian states; they were for a free university in which 
students were not treated as commodities, and are now 
studying Marxism. 

The speaker from the International Socialist Organi- 
zation (ISO) stressed their opposition to Russia as a 
state-capitalist society, and claimed that the problem of 
the freedom movement in the U.S. was the lack of a 
vanguard party. The speaker from Solidarity spoke of 
how their organization was a combination of various 
Left organizations who had come together on some gen- 
eral principles. And the Revolutionary Communist Par- 
ty (RCP)/No Business As Usual (NBAU) spoke of their 
opposition to war and militarism. 

From News and Letters Committees, I spoke of 
how Raya Dunayevskaya had recreated Marx’s 
Marxism for our age, in the development of Marxist- > 
Humanist philosophy and its organizational expres- 
sion in News and Letters Committees as a unity of 
workers and intellectuals, in N&L as a theory /prac- 
tice journal, and in her view of the forces of revolu- 
tion in the U.S. — labor, the Black dimension, youth 
and women’s liberation as Reason. 

In the discussion, the first question from a student 
was: “What do you (Marxist- Humanists) mean by end- 
ing the division between mental and manual labor?” 
That was followed by another student who challenged 
RCP/NBAU: “Here we have been talking about ending 
the division between mental and manual labor. Don’t 
you think you are practicing that division when the 
RCP is your decision-making body, and NBAU is your 
political front? What is your relationship to Maoism?” 

It was shocking to see that to all the other Left tend- 
encies present there, who called themselves Marxists, 

New high school groups 

Los Angeles, Cal — Everybody has ignored youth 
for a long time. That’s where a lot of the energy for a 
new youth movement is coming from: that we’ve been 
mide to feel that the world doesn’t have to listen to us. 
We don’t vote, there’s no reason for politicians to listen. 
Well, we’re going to give them a reason. 

At my school, we started a club called the Students 
Rights Association; We’re basically a watchdog organi- 
zation, sort of the ACLU of our local high school. We’re 
there to make sure that teachers and administration 
don’t get away with their massive grabs at power, their 
infiltration of our own personal rights. Our rights aire 
slim at the moment, because of the Hazlewood decision, 
where the Supreme Court basically said that high 
school newspapers have no freedom of speech. And a 
few years ago there was the ruling that students bas- 
ically give up all their constitutional rights once they 
step on campus. 

We’re trying to protect what few rights we have left. 
For example, the school recently implemented a policy 
that goes against the way things have been up till 
now — that once you turn 18, you’re legally an adult and 
you’re responsible for yourself at school. You can sign 
your own field trip slips and absence slips. 

But now our school has come up with the idea that 
once you turn 18, you can’t do that unless you have 
your parents’ permission. That dumbfounded us. That’s 
what we’re attacking at the moment. 

I’m also active with the Los Angeles Student Coali- 
tion which is a city-wide high school group. It’s an or- 
ganization for high school students run by high school 
students. We’re doing it ourselves, and there’s great en- 
thusiasm amongst us because of that. 

So far, we’ve been concentrating on anti-apar- 
theid rallies at the South African consulate. (See 
N&L, May 1988) But we never do something just 
to "do it.” We’re trying to understand the why of 
a situation — what’s the reason for apartheid or 
racism or homelessness. 

The youth movement is self-educating. There are no 
direct outlets for what we’re learning. You can’t take a 
class in school in something like Marxist history. But 
there are people reading Marx, thinking about that, and 
discussing it with each other. We’re looking at the why 
of something, and then what can we do about it. 

— High school activist 


Marx’s vision of a new society that would end the divi- 
sion between mental and manual labor was, as one ISO 
member put it, “a fancy abstraction.” 

DISCUSSION ON WOMEN’S LIBERATION 

In the second part of the conference, when the sub- 
ject of the discussion was women’s liberation, the differ- 
ence between those who root themselves in Marx’s 
Marxism and those who are post-Marx Marxists came 
out more sharply. It was not only a debate on the dif- 
ference between Raya Dunayevskaya’s concept of Wom- 
an as Reason and those who consider women as merely 
force and tool of their organizations, but also a debate 
on the deep gulf between Marx’s vision of a new society 
and that of Engels. The discussion centered on which 
philosophy can help the women’s liberation movement 
in its struggle for new human relations. 

What was exciting about this conference was that it 
showed what is new in the youth of the 1980s. The stu- 
dents who sponsored this conference did not see a divi- 
sion between their protests, and a debate that would 
show what are the differences between tendencies who 
call themselves Marxists. To these students, the strug- 
gle for freedom demands thought as well as activity. 

Nuclear site protest 



News & Letters photo 

Mercury, Nev. — At the Mother’s Day nuclear test 
site action, there were people from all over the state 
and all over the world. In our group from San Diego, 
we had ages 12 to 70 and I think one or two over 70. 
The crowd was much smaller than the last one (see 
April, 1988 N&L), perhaps 2,000. The first speakers were 
Indians, and I became aware of how much of their 
lands are affected by military operations. 

Later we lined up along the fence to the right and 
left of the gate and then the ones who were doing civil 
disobedience went through the fence while we held the 
wires apart for them. 

One person, who was there for the first time, was 
rather subdued when she showed me a citation for a 
court appearance or a fine of $300. Some of the veter- 
ans reassured her by saying the date was set for two 
months later and she would probably receive a letter 
from the Nye County district attorney saying to disre- 
gard the citation. 

It appears the county would go broke if they had to 
try a few thousand protesters every few weeks. I 
couldn’t help thinking that they might pull a surprise 
like last time and try to collect the $300. 

I was introduced to a down-winder, a young woman 
from St. George, Utah, who was terminally ill from the 
effects of the bomb test fallout that had drifted over 
southern Utah. She had been at the March test site 
protest. She was arrested and hauled away, over 100 
miles, to Tonopah without diabetes medicine she need- 
ed that could not be obtained at Tonopah. 

The people on the bus were dumped on the street. 
She refused to get out and demanded to be taken to a 
hospital. The sheriff’s deputy refused and finally harsh- 
ly told her she had to get out and he could care less 
what happened to her. — Retired worker 


Youth in Revolt 


by Franklin Dmitryev 

Protesting limits placed on Dayton (Oregon) High 
School’s May Day queen Anna Maria DeVries because 
she is pregnant and unmarried, 75 of the school’s 330 
students held a sit-in and march, May 11. DeVries and 
44 others were suspended for the protest, which was 
brought on by the cancellation of the queen’s customary 

visit to Dayton Grade School. 

* * * 

Despite government pressure on their parents, over 
100 students from 13 universities marched in Taipei, 
Taiwan, in May, demanding a bigger education budget 
and protesting the use of education funds for military 
purposes. The 1947 constitution requires that the educa- 
tion and culture budget be a minimum of 15% of the to- 
tal, but the requirement has never yet been adhered to. 
“The real problem is that the legislature is neither dem- 
ocratic.. .nor representative,” said one student. “The un- 
constitutional budget is only symbolic of this.” 

* * * 

About 50 students occupied the dean’s office at the 
Harvard Law School for 24 hours. May 10 and 11. The 
study-in, organized by the Black Law Students Organi- 
zation, won seven of its 12 demands, including a fellow- 
ship program for minorities to become law teachers and 
a broader role for students in recruitment of minority 
and women faculty. They did not win specific recruit- 
ment goals. The 57 tenured law faculty include two 
Blacks (both men) and five women. 


Rumallah, Occupied West Bank — A “just 

peace” means sjuch different things to various people. 
On the West Bank the majority would say it would lead 
to an independent Palestinian state covering at least 
most of the area beyond the Green Line, if not all the 
area. In Gaza some think the same, some are far more 
radical territorially. The longer Israel waits to settle the 
issue, the more rage-filled and expensive the demands 
will get. 

Some Israelis and “friends” of Israel complain that it 
all takes time, so don’t push. But for 20 years the Israe- 
li public, for the most part, had the luxury — at the ex- 
pense of over a million Arab people — of ignoring the 
Occupation and its nature. From what I can see of Is- 
raeli mentality, if given more time most of the populace 
would love to slip back into dreamlife. Hell, there ardk-, 
still thousands of Israelis with their heads willfully in 
the sand in the Negev and in Tel Aviv — after all that 
has happened in the last months! 

And what has happened would have to be 
seen — experienced, as we have— to be fully appre- 
ciated. I’ve stood over a body purpled with sys- 
tematic beating; seen a youth with a hole in his 
cheek from repeated shoves of a rifle barrel; a 
four-year-old with a broken leg; silent peaceful 
vigil-walks teargassed and rubber-bulleted; visited 
many families who were all beaten, at night, in 
their home, under curfew, etc. 

Believe me I’m not meaning to lecture you or ha- 
rangue you, but I’m trying to tell it straight from the 
shoulder, no patronizing, or tailoring-to-the-audience. 
With exactitude and truth people must come to compre- 
hend what happens here, really. 

Schools have been shut down vindictively. The army’s 
line is that students were planning demonstrations in- 
stead of studying. With over 61 Palestinians dead in 
hundreds of denjionstrations since the February 4 clo- 
sure [as of the first week in April], their reasoning 
proved not only without factual basis, but ineffective as” 
well. If you doubt the vindictiveness of the occupier, 
then how does one explain the army’s current harass- 
ment of “neighborhood” schools in people’s homes? 
School closure is yet another example of collective pun- 
ishment, a concept and act that is against international 
human rights law. 

Another collective punishment is more recent: all of 
Rumallah’s shops are closed by the military. In non-vio- 
lent protest against the occupation, the merchants were 
open only from 8-11 a.m. But the army won’t allow 
them to open at 8 because it (the army) wants them 
open at noon! Why? Just so that Israel can tell the Pal- 
estinians if, when, and how they should live. Violators 
are beaten and /qr teargassed and shops vandalized. We 
must buy food at “underground” locations and sneak 
home with it, lest a patrol spot us, interrogate, and de- 
stroy the “illegal” food. 

— West Bank correspondent 


Bulletin! 


Adam Keller, editor of The Other Israel (see News_ 
& Letters May, 1988) and member of the Israeli 
Council for Isrdeli-Palestinian Peace, was recently ar- 
rested and sentenced to three months in an Israeli 
military prison for writing “Down with the Occupa- 
tion” on 150 army tanks while on reserve duty. It is 
Keller’s courageous action — as well as his persistent 
writings in defense of Palestinian self-determination — 
that the Israeli rulers are determined to silence. We 
demand the release of Keller and all Jews and Pales- 
tinians, in Israel and in the occupied territories, who 
have been imprisoned for supporting the Palestinian 
uprising. 
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Our Life and Times 


Elections show crisis in French society 


Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

Incumbent Francois Mitterrand of the Socialist Party 
(SP) won the French Presidency in a victory, May 8, 
against his former Prime Minister, Jacques Chirac of 
the neo-Gaullist party. Rally for the Republic (RPR). 
The campaign did not clarify political sides but brought 
to the surface the deep crisis in French society. 

The most ominous outcome of the election was the 
huge vote for the fascist National Front (NF) leader, 
Jean-Marie Le Pen, in the first round of voting (April 
24). Le Pen’s program appealed to and fanned racism 
against third world immigrant workers in France, whom 
Le Pen designated as the “cause” of all of France’s 
v problems, from unemployment hovering around 11% to 
the loss of national “greatness.” 

Le Pen advocated forcing the expulsion of immi- 
grants, returning the death penalty, and increasing 
the size of French families. The NF won over 14% of 
the vote, nearly four and one half million voters, in- 
cluding strong support in the industrial areas around 
Paris where the Communist Party had reigned. 

Chirac attempted to capture these voters in the clos- 
ing days of the election campaign by engineering with 


Iran the release of three remaining French hostages in 
Lebanon, and returning to France the last of two agents 
involved in blowing up the Greenpeace ship Rainbow 
Warrior in New Zealand in 1985 (under orders of the 
SP Defense Minister), which killed a member of the 
crew. France had earlier agreed with New Zealand to 
hold the agents in detention for three years on the 
French Pacific island of Hoa. 

The greatest crisis of the election took place not in 
'France but in the French colony of New Caledonia. 
Controlled since 1986 elections by Chirac’s PRP French 
settler rulers and French police, the New Caledonia 
government has slashed funds for indigenous Kanak ec- 
onomic development projects and rolled back special 
rights the Kanaks had won thus far for political and 
cultural self-determination. 

On election eve, some members of the Kanak Social- 
ist National Liberation Front (FLNKS) sought to break 
an impasse in their independence movement by taking a 
French police unit hostage on the island of Ouvea. Four 
police were killed in the battle. The Kanaks demanded 
cancellation of the elections, removal of French soldiers 
from the island (part of a 9,000 force garrisoned in New 
Caledonia), and appointment of a mediator to initiate 


new talks on an end to French colonialism. 

The French government answered by staging an all- 
out military assault on the cave where the 23 hostages 
were being held. When the firing ceased, 15 Kanaks and 
two of the military lay dead. The FLNKS denounced 
the operation as an act of “colonial barbarity.” 

Chirac's pandering to right-wing nationalism did 
not produce a victory over Mitterrand who, after 
-winning, called for new National Assembly elections 
in June. Mitterrand expects to win an SP majority, 
but the NF also expects to cash in on growing sup- 
port. 

For his part, Mitterrand long ago distanced himself 
from his 1981 program to “restructure” French capital- 
ism. There was none of the euphoria of street cele- 
brations when the SP first won the presidency after 
three decades of right-wing rule in France — and the 
aborted revolution of 1968. 

Whatever the outcome of the June elections, Mitter- 
rand’s SP has already shown that its policies in the 
1980s have little to do with a concept of genuine social- 
ism. Instead, it is the face of racism which is the most 
distinctive stamp of this election season both at home 
and abroad. 


Black movement in Brazil 


Brazil marked the 100th anniversary of the end of 
slavery on May 13. It was the last country in the West- 
ern Hemisphere to do so, 300 years after the first Afri- 
cans were taken in bondage to the Portuguese colony. 

In a land where more Blacks live than anywhere out- 
side of an African country, the national commemoration 
included celebrations of Brazil’s rich African heritage. In 
a land where racial discrimination is “illegal,” many 
Afro-Brazilians renamed May 13 the “National Day of 
Struggle Against Racism.” 

They point to the truth of racism in Brazil: Blacks 
earn three times less than whites; own little land or 
property; suffer hunger, illiteracy, high infant mortality 
and low life expectancy, and are the lowest paid manual 
workers, maids, and unemployed poor. 

Since the end of overt, repressive military rule, some 
600 groups have emerged to address and transform the 
Black condition in Brazil. But the Brazilian Left has 
never seriously confronted the relation of race to class. 

Blacks are recovering their history and culture, de- 
manding that school texts accurately reflect the Brazili- 
an Black experience. That experience entails a continu- 
ous history of revolt. 

Most famous is the establishment of the Republic 
of Palmares by runaway slaves, around 1630. This 
Maroon community, the greatest in Latin America, 
held out against Portuguese and Dutch attacks until 
1697. Palmares’ last leader, Zumbi, refused to surren- 
der, jumping to death from a cliff over the settle- 
ment. He has been embraced by today’s Black free- 
dom movement. 

The movement is also reaching for the future. Rose- 
nir Muniz, a Black activist, told the New York Times 
_^(May 14) “We want to talk about women’s problems be- 
cause they are so much worse. The machismo of the 
black man is terrible. There are many abandoned wom- 
en and children. But the overall problem of racism is so 
big, we are afraid to divide the movement.” 

Thousands of Black activists marched in Rio de Ja- 
neiro, calling abolition a “farce.” And in Salvador, the 
“capital” of Black culture in Brazil, 75% of whose resi- 
dents are Black, Gilberto Gil, a popular Brazilian music 
star, is running for mayor. Gil would become Salvador’s 
first Black mayor. He said, “I think more and more 
people are realizing that the ruling class cannot conti- 
nue to keep Blacks down. I see change coming.” 


South Korean protests 



Marking the anniversary of the 1980 Kwangju Up- 
rising, thousands of students demonstrated several 
days in May throughout South Korea to demand the ’ 
release of all political prisoners. 

Genocide in Mozambique 

Outright genocide is taking place in this Black Afri- 
can land today — genocide which is hardly noticed, or is 
pushed off the front pages. The victims, 100,000 since 
1986 alone, have been murdered by terrorist bandits 
calling themselves the Mozambique National Resistance 
Movement (Renamo). Two million people had to flee 
their homes, while the country faces famine due to the 
breakdown of the food supply and transport system. 

The victims are ordinary villagers — men, women and 
children — the working people of an impoverished agri- 
cultural land. Renamo specializes in murder. In the 
most publicized example, it captured and then killed 424 
civilian villagers in the hamlet of Homoine in July, 
1987. Villagers who are not killed are raped, mutilated 
and beaten while working as slave laborers for Renamo. 

Renamo has important backers who attest to its 
commitment to free enterprise capitalism and "de- 
mocracy.” These include Senators Bob Dole and 
Jesse Helms, the Reaganite Heritage Foundation 
(who rents Renamo office space in Washington) 
and the South African government. Renamo is 
armed -with the latest weapons, supplied either by 
air drop from South Africa or through the collabo- 
rationist Black regime in Malawi. Their "spokes- 
man” in Washington, Luis Serpiao, has been em- 
ployed as a professor at our leading Black college, 
Howard University. 

Mozambique gets aid from a few sources, including 






"V 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an organization of 
Marxist- Humanists that stands for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as in 
the U.S., or its state property form, as in Russia or 
China. We stand for the development of new human 
relations, what Marx first called a new Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — ac- 
tivities which signaled a new movement from practice 
that was itself a form of theory. News & Letters was 
created so that the voices of revolt from below could 
be heard unseparated from the articulation of a phil- 
osophy of liberation. We have organized ourselves into 
a committee form of organization rather than any eli- 
tist party “to lead.” 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the body 
of ideas of Marxist-Humanism, became Chairwoman 
of the National Editorial Board and National Chair- 
woman of the Committees from its founding to 1987. 
Charles Denby (1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Jour- 
nal, became editor of the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works Marxism and Freedom...from 
1776 until Today; Philosophy and Revolution: from 
Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao and Rosa' 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Phil- 
osophy of Revolution spell out the philosophic 


ground of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as Amer- 
ican Civilization on Trial concretizes it on the Ameri- 
can scene and shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. These works challenge post-Marx 
Marxists to return to Marx’s Marxism. 

The new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya 
left us in her work from the 1940s to the 1980s are 
rooted in her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism in its 
original form as a “new Humanism” and in her re-cre- 
ation of that philosophy for our age as “Marxist-Hu- 
manism.” The development of the Marxist-Humanism 
of Dunayevskaya is recorded in the documents on mi- 
crofilm and open to all under the title The Raya Du- 
nayevskaya Collection — Marxist-Humanism: A Half 
Century of its World Development, on deposit at the 
Wayne State University Archives of Labor and Urban 
Affairs in Detroit, Michigan. 

News and Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for our time. In 
opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploitative so- 
ciety, we participate in all class and freedom struggles, 
nationally and internationally. As our Constitution 
states: “It is our aim.. .to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other minorities, women, 
youth and those intellectuals who have broken with 
the ruling bureaucracy of both capital and labor.” We 
do not separate mass activities from the activity of 
thinking. Send for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 


Russia, and more serious support from its Black-ruled 
neighbors Zimbabwe and Tanzania. Mozambique has 
been fighting for genuine independence since the 1950s. 
It’s two major independence leaders, Eduardo Mondlane 
and Samora Machel, now dead, were leading African 
Marxists. 

Today the U.S. State Department is verbally criticiz- 
ing Renamo for the first time, while even South Africa 
claims to have ended support. But in Mozambique, the 
agony continues. Post-independence dreams of creating 
a socialist society, including a strong commitment to 
women’s liberation and grassroots democracy, have been 
set back immeasurably. 

Letters from Iran: 
‘They play with our life’ 

Editor’s note: The following letters from this family in Iran 
were shared with us by an exile in the U.S. 

Dear son, 

Each time it takes eight to ten hours of waiting in 
line in the communication center to get hold of a line to 
call you and even then you may not be at home.. .Up to 
New Years Eve (March 21) Tehran has been attacked 
by 181 missiles. From March 21 there has been a tem- 
porary cease-fire. We can only wait to see what will 
happen next... 

Half of the population of Tehran escaped from the 
town during the missile raid. One of them, my friend, 
had to spend all of his savings escaping to the moun- 
tains. He had to pay 1,000 tomans a night to stay at a 
stable in Abe Ali. There, a piece of bread is now 10 to- 
mans, one egg is 15 tomans. It is so expensive that 
many preferred to stay under missiles then go to the 
mountains. 

The inflation, unemployment and war are horrendous. 
Even those travelling abroad must buy their tickets in 
foreign money, dollars. Just to give you an idea, one 
dollar equals 1320 rials (Rs.) (It used to be one dollar 
equals 70 Rs.) They laid me off two years ago because 
the Abadan oil refinery had been destroyed. What can I 
do with my pension of 8,500 tomans? Only pay for rent, 
two rooms for 8,000 tomans. There are other expenses, 
electricity, gas, water, etc. That is why I have to work 
in the south, but that too will have to be shut down in 
a few months for lack of money, commodities. Then 
what? 

Your mother and I pray to God for you. We don’t 
have anything. Education is shut down. Your brother 
studies at home. Your sister, two months before her 
graduation from the university, is now at home. Don’t 
lose your faith and hope my son. Only get somewhere 
with labor and hope. You will never escape from my 
memory as long as I am alive. I will always think of 
you, be sure, until the last minutes and seconds. 

Your father 


* * * 


Dear brother, 

They have closed down the universities and students 
have been sent to war. You know what it means and 
what it aims at? Everyday they play with our life, our 
destiny, with our future, and above all with our dear 
Iran. We...what can we do? J. and R. have to study at 
home in this missile-ridden situation. And so with many 
thousands of others. What good does this do? Maybe it 
rekindles our spirit, nerves, our hope. Hope for what? 
Whether we will see the future. If the future is to be 
like today, it is better to die now and bury that future 
with today. 

Dear brother, I don’t want to write to make you sad, 
but I am angry. Not for the future, but because of all 
the children and builders of the future who are to be 
buried at the war fronts, because of all my dear citizens 
who are to be killed in Iranian cities for two superpow- 
ers and the leaders of this country. 

I am sad. Tehran is no longer what it used to be. 
Whatever houses and buildings you knew have van- 
ished. It is now the city of ghosts and nightmares. 
Everything has been destroyed or disappeared. And we 
here with whatever is left, stare at each other silently. 

Your sister, Mandana 
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Special Feature: 


‘A New Revision of 
Marxian Economics’ 

Dunayevskaya’s original analysis of Sta- 
lin’s 1943 attack on Marx’s Capital expo- 
ses the state-capitalist truth behind Gor- 
bachev’s “ perestroika ” — page 4. 


How can you 
make a living 


by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 
In June, we were reading in all the newspapers and 
hearing on all the news shows about the so-called land- 
mark welfare bill passed in Congress by a lopsided vote 
of both Democrats and Republicans. The bill’s purpose 
is to change “welfare” into “workfare,” with welfare 
mothers being blamed for everything from the disinte- 
gration of the family to the national debt. 

As if the biggest welfare scandal is that of a poor 
mother trying to raise her children, rather than all the 
money, sweat and tears this capitalist system extracts 
from the lives of working people every day! 

What I want to know is, how will the welfare mothers 


Protest against racism at U.C. Berkeley. Demon- Youth in the Armenian capital of Yerevan conduct 
strations against racism occurred at many U.S. vigil for annexation of Nagorno-Karabakh to the 
campuses this year. Republic of Armenia. 


Draft for Marxist-Humanist 
Perspectives, 1 


now forced into workfare jobs be able to make a living, 
when today there are between 20 and 40 million people 
working at part-time jobs or jobs that pay less than 
welfare, with no medical or any other benefits? Accord- 
ing to the bill, welfare mothers who go to work will re- 
ceive up to a year of continued Medicaid coverage and 
up to nine months of paid child care — but what hap- 
I pens after that? 

LOWER AND LOWER WAGES 


This whole bill, with its provisions for both one-par- 
ent and two-parent families, is not to help these families 
climb out of poverty forced on them by capitalism; its 
purpose is to force wages for working people down, low- 
er and lower. 

In spite of at least a 15-year history of national 
(continued on page 2) 



Super-power 
collusion in 


Southern Africa 


i by Lou Turner i 

The arrival of the counter-revolutionary Angolan 
guerrilla leader, Jonas Savimbi, in Washington, D.C. on 
June 22 for a two week U.S. tour of the South, discloses 
anew the intruding super-power context of South Afri- 
ca’s destabilizing wars in Southern Africa and the un- 
declared civil war within its own borders. According to 
Angolan government official, Pedro Van-Dunem, follow- 
ing his recent talks in Washington with State Depart- 
ment representatives, through its regional wars South 
Africa is “attempting to create a constellation of states 
at which South Africa is in the center.” 

As late as May the Angolan government charged 
that arms were left to Savimbi’s UNTTA (National 
Union for the Total Independence of Angola) follow- 
ing joint U.S.-Zairian military maneuvers along the 
Angola-Zaire border. Indeed, what has been called 
'TJNTTA’s American front” refers to the U.S. resup- 
ply and training centers in Mobutu’s Zaire along An- 
gola’s northern and eastern border, while South Afri- 
ca bolsters UNITA along Angola’s southern flank 
bordering Namibia. In short, U.S. involvement in the 
Southern African war has achieved what Reagan has 
so far been unable to do in Central America, namely, 
to impose his counter-revolutionary dominance on an 
independent Third World revolution through the cre- 
ation of an imperialist axis with the likes of apar- 
theid South Africa. 

What has been represented as a new diplomatic 
breakthrough in the press is the current round of nego- 
tiations being held by the U.S., South Africa, Russia, 
Cuba and Angola. However, what none have seriously 
examined is the visit of that West German neo-fascist 
Franz Josef Straus to South Africa earlier this year, fol- 
lowing his trip to Moscow where he conferred with Gor- 
bachev. Reportedly, Straus delivered a message to 
, (continued on page 10) 


I. Two Rulers at the Summit ; 

“They are all alike, these two poles of state-capitalism, Rus- 
sia and America. Both conspire to identify those two oppo- 
sites — Marxism, which is a theory of liberation, with Com- 
munism, which is a theory and practice of enslavement. 
Both hope thereby to avoid the wrath of the working people 
of their own country. For the two fundamentally opposed 
worlds are not Russia and America, but the workers and 
capitalists in each country. ” 

— Raya Dunayevskaya, Perspectives Thesis, 

September, 1957 

Two kinds of illusions emanated from the super-pow- 
er Summit between Ronald Reagan and Mikhail Gorba- 
chev, held last month in Moscow. On the one hand, the 
world media euphorically declared we had reached the 
end of the Cold War. In truth, the INF (Intermediate 
Nuclear Forces) Treaty could not hide either the ever- 
escalating nuclear arms race or the continuing drive for 
single world domination on the part of both the U.S. 
and Russia. On the other hand, those — whether on the 
Right or on the Left — who can see these continuing bat- 
tles, do not see that the new stage includes not only su- 
perpower collision but superpower collusion over wnat 
Gorbachev called “hot trouble spots on the planet.” 

To cut through these illusions and get to the true 
meaning of the supposed “rapprochement” of the super- 
powers, demands that we look at the objective-subjec- 
tive situation inseparable from the philosophic founda- 
tion, Marxist-Humanism as a body of ideas. 

That ruling powers find their affinity at historic turn- 
ing points when they fear the masses taking power in 
their own hands has been clear ever since the infamous 
1939 Hitler-Stalin Pact that gave the green light to 
World War II. That most shocking event became the 
point of departure for Raya Dunayevskaya’s original 
theory of the new world stage of state-capitalism, which 
she developed into the philosophy of Marxist-Human- 
ism. The fact that the end of World War II set the 
stage for the next U.S.-Russia superpower rivalry, for 
World War III — as seen in two Koreas, two Germanys, 
two Vietnams — shows that even when the point is su- 
perpower collusion, the aim of each is still single world 
domination. 

Both Reagan and Gorbachev came to the Summit 
with their own fake agendas, with Reagan posturing 
on "human rights” and Gorbachev posing as a cham- 
pion of "aims control.” What was new, however, was 
that — where Gorbachev got Reagan to narrow the 
discussion to arms control without bringing up hu- 
man rights in 1986 at Iceland — here Reagan succeed- 
ed in deflecting attention from arms control with his 
grandstanding on human rights. Not only did the re- 
cently signed INF Treaty not destroy a single nuclear 
warhead— they are merely being stored for future 
use— but, whereas in Iceland Reagan’s consuming 
obsession with "Star Wars” was at least challenged 
by Gorbachev, here a path has been cleared for its 
full development by both sides. 

Despite all the talk about a future treaty on long- 
range nuclear weapons, a whole new stage of nuclear 
weaponry now confronts us. Indeed, U.S. war adviser 
Zbigniew Brzezinski has recently written that: “techno- 
logical changes have wrought a revolution in the way 
nuclear weapons may be used in the future. They are 


Two Worlds in Each Country 

no longer just crude instruments for inflicting massive 
societal devastation but can be used with precision for 
more specific military missions, with relatively limited 
collateral societal damage.” 1 

This barbarous attitude to the destruction of human 
life characterizes all of capitalist reality. It is a daily 
threat. At the very moment that the Summit was tak- 
ing place, came no less than three mine disasters — in 
West Germany, the Philippines and South Africa. They 
were preceded by the U.S. industrial explosions in Ne- 
vada and Tex4s and followed by the Russian industrial 
freight train explosion near Gorky. 

What is pivotal is the existence of two worlds — that 
of the rulers apd that of the masses — within each coun- 
try: workers fighting their deadly conditions of labor; 
national minorities demanding self-determination; youth 
opposing a world they did not make: women demanding 
new human relations. To find what the masses within 
Russia and within the U.S. think of the rulers, all you 
have to do is listen to some of the voices from below. 
Listen to a Russian Boldier returning from Afghanistan: 
“Our soldiers have been forced to become criminals and 
murderers, for it is a crime to force another nation to 
submit to our will...” And listen to Suzan Harjo, of the 
National Congress of American Indians, protesting 
Reagan’s arrogant and ignorant comment on Native 
Americans at Moscow University: “I was appalled...but 
not surprised. He has headed the worst administration 
for Indians since the days of outright warfare and exter- 
mination.” i 

Rava Dunayevskaya had been developing her concept 
of “two worlds” ever since the birth of Marxist-Human- 
ism. From its origins, two worlds, for Rava, meant both 
the irreconcilable contradiction between rulers and 
ruled, and the unresolved contradiction in thought be- 
tween objectivity and subjectivity. She returned to that 
concept in one of her last writings, her essay “Why He- 
gel’s Phenomenology? Why Now?” (May 8, 1987, N&L). 
There she probed again the “unresolved contradiction” 
between the “two worlds of subjectivity and objectivity 
which still remain in opposition.” She singled out He- 
gel’s concept from the Science of Logic: "The two 
worlds still remain in opposition ; one a realm of subjectivity 
in the pure spaces of transparent thought, the other a realm 
of objectivity in the element of an externally manifold actu- 
ality, which is an unexplored realm of darkness. 

There is no way to transcend those life and death 
“unresolved contradictions.” those objective/subjective 
crises, without being rooted in the philosophy of revolu- 
tion for our day. That philosophy of revolution is 
spelled out in Marxist-Humanism’s "trilogy of revolu- 
tion” — Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958); Philosophy and Revolution, from Hegel to 
Sartre and from Marx to Mao (1973); and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy 
of Revolution! (1982). 

1 See “America’s New Geostrategy” in Foreign Affairs. Spring 1988, 
Brzezinski is here summing up the findings of the blue-ribbon panel on 
“Discriminate Disarmament.” This bipartisan panel included Kissinger 
as well as Brzezinski. 

2 "The Idea of Cognition, " Hegel’s Science of Logic Vol. II, p. 462 
(Johnston and Stmthers edition). 

' (continued on page 5) 
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Women’s studies, 

by Terry Moon 

Two thousand women came to Minneapolis, Minn., to 
the 11th National Women’s Studies Association 
(NWSA) Conference, “Leadership and Power: Women’s 
Alliances for Social Change.” The conference showed 
that the ten year drift of NWSA away from its radical 
beginnings continues to deepen. And the tiny number of 
Black women present revealed that NWSA lost the 
ground it had gained last year when the conference was 
held at Spelman College in Atlanta, Ga. 

And yet so alive is women’s diversity and passion for 
a new society that reality could not help but intrude 
into the conference. Thus at the workshop on “Women’s 
Struggle in the Welfare State,” despite the fact that all 
the panelists were academics, welfare women from Min- 
neapolis came to that workshop and transformed it. So 
too Marj Schneider of the Womyn’s Braille Press 
brought the reality of the blind’s fight for full literacy 
into the workshop on “Disability, Literacy and Feminist 
Consciousness: Eight Years of the Womyn’s Braille 
Press.” 

DISCUSSION OF FREEDOM MISSING 

Women’s real concerns did make their way into the 
workshops but what seemed missing to me — even where 
we were sure it would be present, as in the sessions 
with international women — was any discussion of the 
meaning of women’s fight for freedom and our desire to 
totally transform this society. Many in women’s studies 
have this perspective, but at NWSA the focus was on 
making the University a better private enclave. 

NWSA is an example of how far today’s Women’s 
Liberation Movement (WLM) is from its radical begin- 
nings when it challenged the Left’s narrow idea of free- 
dom. Telling was the fact that none of the titles of the 
almost 300 workshops mentioned Karl Marx or social- 
ism, or the relationship of feminism to either. 

Tliat some in NWSA see nothing wrong with that 
and in fact think there is nothing wrong with the 
women’s movement today was revealed most sharply 
by a back and forth 1 had with Charlotte Bunch at 
the workshop on "Translating Our Vision for the 
Practice of Freedom: Feminist Pedagogy for the 21st 
Century.” 

| Third World feminism | 

Editor’s note: Sister Mary Soledad Perpinan, Coordinator 
and Editor of Third World Movement Against the Exploita- 
tion of Women (TWMAEW), a Philippine- based interna- 
tionalist feminist publication and organization, was in New 
York City in June. She attended several meetings, confer- 
ences and the huge June 11 anti-war rally in Central Park. 
Below are excerpts from an interview with New York News 
and Letters Committees. 

I am now deeply involved with the Campaign Against 
Military Prostitution, a project of TWMAEW. We’re 
working for alternatives, so women can make a choice. 

I had no idea when I first began in feminist organ- 
izing activity the range of possibilities it would open. 
Perhaps the beginning was the Dec. 10, 1980 Action 
for Human Rights we initiated. We sent a letter to 
the Japanese Prime Minister demanding an end to 
the exploitation of Philippine women. This led to an 
all-Southeast Asia protest in January, 1981, when 
everywhere the Japanese Prime Minister traveled, 
women from that country confronted him with noisy 
protests over the issue of "sex tourism.” 

We have worked with women who question the sys- 
tem; in fact, I’ve challenged the National Democratic 
Front, since all their ten points have virtually nothing 
on women. 

Understanding sexism and racism makes one’s outlook 
universal. For example, I organized the Third World 
women session at the “Forum ’85,” which served as a 
non-governmental alternative to the United Nations 
World Conference on the Decade of Women in Nairobi, 
Kenya. We made a beautiful poster which read “Third 
World Women Speak Out on the Shackle.: that Bind 
Us: Racism, Sexism, Classism.” It depicted Asian, Afri- 
can and Latin American women breaking their shackles. 

When we saw the size of the hall we were to use 
we were shocked. We were given the largest audi- 
torium, Taifa Hall. We didn’t think we would fill 
it, since there were 100 workshops being conduct- 
ed simultaneously. But the women came pouring 
in. Over 1,000 women came. Many African women 
spoke from their hearts, as well as Latin American 
and Asian women. 

I would like to be identified with Third World femi- 
nism, the feminism of women of color. Quoting from 
TWMAEW principles of unity, “we call on our sisters in 
the Third World who are oppressed and exploited to 
share our vision and join us in action. To those in coun- 
tries that oppress and exploit us, men of conscience in- 
cluded, we extend an invitation to take up our cause 
and stand in solidarity with us. Together we hope to 
work towards change that is not a mere change of posi- 
tions of power but a total transformation of structures 
through a methodology that is not oppressive and ex- 
ploitative. In time we firmly believe that the power of 
solidarity will hasten the building of a world of peace, 
equality, and justice for all.” 
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women’s freedom: two separate paths? 


There I asked if some of the problems women’s stud- 
ies professors were encountering in the classroom wer- 
en’t the result of the fact that women’s studies no long- 
er had a relationship to the WLM, as well as the fact 
that the WLM isn’t as militant and revolutionary as it 
once was. 

QUALITY VS. QUANTITY 

Bunch, who has been an activist since the Civil 
Rights Movement, really shocked me when she said 
that we do have an exciting movement in the 1980s — 
different, not better or worse, but an evolution we can 
affirm. She claimed that more people are demonstrating 
against Reagan’s wars in Central America than ever did 
over Vietnam, and that there are more women involved 
in groups today as well. 



Womcn- 


Workluide 
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Women workers in Seoul, South Korea last month 
protested efforts by their employer, Mitsui Compa- 
ny of Japan, to suppress union activities. While in 
the U.S., support for better working conditions for 
both Korean and American women workers was 
being urged by Crystal Lee Sutton, the textile 
worker who inspired the movie, "Norma Rae.” 
Sutton joined those rallying for striking American 
Linen Company workers in Minnesota, and called 
* for a boycott of South Korean-made garments af- 
ter a fire near Seoul killed 22 young Korean wom- 
en as they slept in their dormitory /work place in 
oppressive conditions like those of the devastating 
1911 Triangle Shirtwaist fire in New York City. 


lere was a woman, involved in freedom movements 
over 20 years, who was viewing the movement in a 
rely quantitative way. Yes, 100,000 women protested 
gan’s anti-abortionism in 1986. But the qualitative 
Terence between the WLM today in the U.S. and in 
the non-industralized lands, as well as between the 
WLM today and what it was in the late 1960s and early 
1970s, is that then, the movement was explicitly about 
freedom, about creating a new society, about totally 
transforming human relationships and creating a new 
world. 

tet revolutionary ideas did enter NWSA. At our 
Women’s Liberation — News and Letters literature table 
we talked to women from Hawaii to New York. Some 
wapted to know about Marxism, others promised to 
help us place the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection ar- 
chives in their area. We met a young woman who was 
worried about what it did to you to stay in the school 
frojn the nursery to a PhD degree and was planning her 
life differently, and an older woman who called herself a 
Marxist and felt the conference was “not political 
enough.” Many we met were excited to find out about 
Raya Dunayevskaya and her development of the philos- 
ophy of Marxist-Humanism. 

A high point of the conference was the poetry reading 
Thursday night. Lesbian, writer and activist, Adrienne 
Rich said we cannot blame all problems on patriarchy, 
the world can’t be decomplicated; it can only be trans- 
formed piece by piece by many complicated and differ- 
ent visions. She was followed by Audre Lorde, Black 
poet and activist who was incensed by an NWSA fun- 
draiser that christened you a “Daughter of the Feminist 
Revolution” when for $50 you got a poster and a but- 
ton, or for $100 a “DFR” pin! She said: “I am not the 
daugher of a feminist revolution that it costs $50 to 
join.” 

Lorde, in a voice that sometimes dripped with sar- 
casm and anger, asked what the over 500 women’s 
studies programs that exist in North America mean 
to the lives of the women sitting here? What kind of 
forces are they for social change? What do these 500 
programs mean to the Nigerian Women’s Center or 
women in South Africa who bury one half of their 
children before they are five years old? "How,” she 
asked the women sitting there, "do you use yourself 
in the power of what you say you believe?” 

It was in the poetry that night and at the Women’s 
Liberation— -News and Letters literature table that revo- 
lutionary ideas were discussed. Let’s continue that 
muqh needed dialogue. Write us your thoughts. 


In April, 62 Israeli women journalists demanded that Is- 
raeli Defense Minister Rabin release Palestinian jour- 
nalist, Nahida Nazal, editor of the women’s column of 
Al-Awdah weekly. Nazal was one of at least 1,200 peo- 
ple placed under six-month Administrative Detention 
without trial. 

— Information from The Other Israel 
* * * 

Women in Tanzania have formed the Shonga Women’s 
Group to increase communication between urban and 
rural women. They plan to set up a women’s center in 
Dar es Salaam, as well as publish a 40-page monthly 
newsletter in English and Kishwahili. They can be con- 
tacted at: Shonga Women’s Group, P.O. Box 7393, 
Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. 

— Information from Women in Action 
* * * 

Two Catholic nuns, who have been under attack from 
the Catholic Church since 1984 when they publicly stat- 
ed their pro-choice position on abortion, were not dis- 
missed by their religious order despite pressure from 
the Vatican to do so. Said Sisters Barbara Ferraro and 
Patricia Hussey, who run a homeless shelter in Charles- 
ton, W. Va., “We accept this victory for all women who 
have had to struggle with freedom of speech and free- 
dom of conscience within the Roman Catholic Church.” 

Who controls health care? 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The Women’s Liberation 
Movement fought for women to ha$e control of their 
bodies and more control in women’s health care. This 
included taking personal responsibility for preventative 
care and educating ourselves about good health prac- 
tices. 

The crime is that when women do take responsibility 
the medical profession is even more resentful and pa- 
tronizing, regardless of all their ads about good health 
habits. When women do take responsibility, especially 
poor women using public health benefits, their hands 
are still tied. 

I am pregnant and may have to have a Caesarian sec- 
tion. During the pregnancy I have been anemic, putting 
me at risk of blood complications even if I deliver nor- 
mally. Because my insurance does not pay for blood I 
asked friends to donate blood in my name. This is com- 
mon practice at most hospitals and is considered social- 
ly responsible as blood supplies are dangerously low. In 
any event, blood must be paid for, in blood or money. 

When I called the hospital to arrange for a donation I 
was treated as if I was hysterical and stupid. I was told 
that transfusions during deliveries are rare. When badg- 
ered I said this was my first child, and then I was writ- 
ten off as a panic-stricken first-time mother. 

Without my knowledge the hospital called my obstet- 
rician. He figured I went over his head and didn’t trust 
him. 

If I’m anxious at all, as they seem to think, it is real- 
,ly. about> bringing ■ a 'child into this sexist, exploitative 
world. — Pregnant and poor 
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welfare rights activity, not one welfare mother was 
invited to testify at the Congressional hearings on 
the bill. These Democrats and Republicans all think 
they know what’s best for these welfare mothers, 
who supposedly can’t speak for themselves or have 
nothing intelligent to say. 

Did anyone in the hearings talk about Reaganomics, 
lack of good-paying jobs, racism and sexism, unemploy- 
ment and homelessness, and the difference between the 
small-time drug dealers and the big-time dealers sup- 
ported by the White House? It seems that the only job 
left one can live on is pushing cocaine for the drug capi- 
talists. 

TRAINING SCHOOLS A FRAUD 

I read an article in the Los Angeles Times about a 
young mother who quit her waitress job to become a 
stylist, something she had wanted to do for years, 
had seen a commercial on TV about a beauty col- 
that promised professional training leading to a 
good-paying job. The federal government would loan 
her the needed $5,000 to take this course. 

The school turned out to be nothing but a trap to rob 
her of this borrowed money. She received no real train- 
ing and there was no job waiting at the end. Her life 
has turned into a nightmare, with collection agencies at 
her door demanding the rest of the loan she still owes 
and all the back interest. 

At the unemployment offices every day there are peo- 
ple signing up workers for these schools that supposedly 
would get them into these $12 to $20-an-hour jobs. At 
the Whittier, Cal. unemployment office one day I saw a 
man ask art unemployed worker, “How about signing up 
for this welding school, so you can get a good-paying 
job?” The worker said, “I am a welder! Where are the 
jobs?” The person doing the signing up turned away. 

The jobs that are left for the working class are main- 
ly minimum wage jobs, with no benefits. That’s true in 
big cities and in the small towns. I talked to a woman 
in rural Indiana, and she told me about her job at a 
factory making covers for video cassettes. She told me 
she had pulled her back out, by pulling boxes off a high 
shelf, 

Shte went to the doctor who first told her to stay 
off work for one week, but then at the end of that 
week told her that she needed another week at 
home. When she called the company to tell them this, 
the foreman said, "We have already fired you.” She 
said the reason the company fired her at the end of 
the seven days was that if she had been off ten days, 
she would have been eligible to draw worker’s com- 
pensation. i 

This is what Reagan calls “economic prosperity.” It is 
the atdry Of pdo)pM’4 Tfvte& ’all across this 1 couViWy 1 . Tt "is * 
the true face of this inhuman capitalist system. 
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Workers are more than just spare parts 


by B.A. Lastelle 

My machine broke down at work last night because a 
5t of rollers, which we had kept functioning by wrap- 
ing them with masking tape, finally wouldn’t work at 
11, despite the efforts of the chief engineer, two me- 
hanics and two operators. We have been asking for 
ew parts for the machine for months, but they come, if 
t all, very slowly. Yet even as the condition of the ma- 
hine deteriorates, we are expected to produce plastic 
ags at the same rate and with the same quality. 

I remembered other places I had worked. At the pa- 
er factory, where presses built in 1903 were literally 
eld together with wire and duct tape, the strippers and 
ackers had to pull harder and sort faster to make up 
>r dies not cutting smoothly through the stacks of pa- 
er and cardboard. At the canning plant, when the plas- 
c conveyor belts snapped, workers were placed along 
le lines to push the cans from one work station to an- 
ther. Production continued even as the belts were 
eing repaired. 

>0 MACHINES RUN WORKERS? 

These experiences make me think about what Raya 
hinayevskaya meant when she wrote in Marxism and 
'reedom that “...the means of production in the proc- 
ss of production reveal their true nature in relation- 
hip to the worker.” It seems to me that the relation- 
hip of workers to machines is upside-down, inverted. 

In spite of what we say — that we "run” the ma- 
hines— -the fact is that they run us. Machines in 
induction determine the number and the nature of 
he jobs themselves, the speed and difficulty, the 
mgth of the working day and the amount of over- 
ime required. We are present simply to do what the 
machines cannot and to fill in when they break 
own. 

While this inverted relationship seems clear in plants 
rhere the equipment is deteriorating, it is no less true 
1 the most modern systems. An Oscar Mayer worker, 
i a recent conversation about automation at her plant, 
aid that, on the one hand, “We are going to have a 
rhole lot of people that are going to be displaced.” On 
he other hand, she said about one particular new ma- 
hine, “...but when the meat gets bad, the girls have to 
o [to work on the line], because the machine can’t 
andle it.” 


Karl Marx wrote in Capital, his critical analysis of 
capitalist production, that the “subjective principle” — 
that is, the human principle— “of the division of labor 
no longer exists in production by machinery.” He went 
on: “...in its machinery system. Modem Industry has a 
productive organism that is purely objective, in which 
the laborer becomes a mere appendage to an already 
existing material condition of production” (my empha- 
sis). 

MARX SAW WORKER RESISTANCE 

Marx wrote further that because machinery is auto- 
matic, and therefore moves and works more or less in- 
dependently, it could go on producing forever, 24 hours 
per day. That is what the owner of the machinery, the 
capitalist, wants, but production is limited by “the weak 
bodies and the strong wills” of the workers. Machinery, 
therefore, in the person of the capitalist, is “...animated 
by the longing to reduce to a minimum the resistance 
offered by that repellent yet elastic natural barrier, 
man.” 

The capitalists may look for solutions to their prod- 
uction problems through replacing workers with bigger, 
better and more automated machines or through simply 
attempting to discipline us to work harder and faster. 
We who long for a more human society, not one ruled 
by machines, must look in precisely the opposite direc- 
tion — to the “resistance offered” by that “natural barri- 
er,” human beings, the workers, ourselves. 



” Right on schedule. Here come the commodi- 
ties traders 


Response to Kellner on Marcuse and Dunayevskaya 


Marcuse biographer and philosopher Douglas Kell- 
ler’s critique (May 1988 N&L) of my essay “Dunayev- 
kaya-Marcuse Dialogue on the Dialectic” (April 1988 
i&L) is a most serious one. First, Kellner takes issue 
nth my conclusion that “Marcuse abandons Hegel’s no- 
ion of dialectical reason” after 1960. 

Here, I think, Marcuse’s own texts (some of which I 
uoted) speak well enough for themselves, such as his 
960 Preface to Reason and Revolution, written at 
le very time that he and Raya were arguing over He- 
el’s Absolute Idea. In the Preface, even dialectical Rea- 
>n is critiqued by Marcuse, because it “comprehends 
/erything and ultimately absolves everything” (xii). He 
evelops all this further in One-Dimensional Man 
.964): “The web of domination has become the web of 
eason itself,” while “transcending modes of thought 
;em to transcend Reason itself’ (p.169). He substitutes 
hat he terms avant-garde art’s Great Refusal of capi- 
ilist rationality for the living revolutionary subject, the 
•oletariat. This was certainly not his view in the main 
xt of Reason and Revolution published in 1941, 
here his concept of dialectical Reason included the 
orkers as a “revolutionary class” possessing “free ra- 
anality” (p.319). 

Writing in the midst of 1968, Marcuse saw the youth- 
1 New Left as an example of the Great Refusal, em- 
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bracing it quite uncritically in Essay on Liberation 
(1969). As Kellner suggests, it is true that after the de- 
feat of 1968, in Counter-Revolution and Revolt 
(1972), Marcuse did shift his position again, challenging 
the New Left’s hostility to theory, its “revolt against 
Reason — not only against the Reason of capitalism, 
bourgeois society and so on, but against Reason per se” 
(p.129). But even here, his critique did not pose the idea 
of a return to philosophy by the Movement. 

DIALECTICAL REASON 

That perspective was articulated by Raya alone, not 
only dining the high point, 1968, but especially in her 
1973 Philosophy and Revolution, which connected to- 
gether the New Left’s rejection of labor as a subject of 
revolution with its rejection of Hegelian dialectics: 
“Lack of confidence in the masses is the common root 
of all objections to ‘idealistic, mystical Hegelianism’ ” 
(p.288). As against the “endless activism” of the New 
Left, Raya wrote that “what is needed for our age is a 
restatement of Marx’s concept of the ‘realization’ of 
philosophy, that is, the inseparability of philosophy and 
revolution” (p.291). The beginnings of this difference 
can I think be seen in the Dunayevskaya-Marcuse cor- 
respondence in 1960-61. 

Kellner’s second point, his critique of what he calls 
my “somewhat exaggerated” notion of a “break” be- 
tween Dunayevskaya and Marcuse is well-founded, and 
I would agree with his view that “they always had the 
utmost respect for each other.” 

HEGEL’S ABSOLUTES 

The third and most serious set of questions Kellner 
raises centers around the concept of the Absolute in 
Hegel. He notes that both Marcuse and Korsch rejected 
Hegel’s Absolute as “a form of idealist mystification.” 
Secondly, he asks why I used the term “Absolutes” in 
the plural. 

Here one needs to look again at Marx’s 1844 “Cri- 
tique of the Hegelian Dialectic,” which itself centers 
around Hegel’s Absolute Knowledge in the Phenome- 
nology. Raya alone picked up this thread, writing in 
Philosophy and Revolution that “nowhere is the his- 
toric character of Hegel’s philosophic categories more 
evident than in Absolute Knowledge” (p.ll), and sug- 
gesting that “absolute negativity” was what Marx had 
singled out in 1844. 

In her 1953 letters, in her correspondence with Mar- 
cuse, but especially in Philosophy and Revolution and 
after, Raya developed her discussion of Hegel by look- 
ing at Absolute Idea in the Science of Logic and the 
Absolute Mind in the Philosophy of Mind as well as 
Absolute Knowledge, seeing each as a distinctive dialec- 
tic. In her 1986-87 notes for her new book Raya called 
our attention to the error of lumping these together. I 
hope to return to this subject to write more on the dif- 
ferences (and similarities) between Dunayevskaya and 
Marcuse on dialectics. 

_ , : i >. a i i. . . , 1 1 i — Kevip Ai Bhrry 
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Lay-offs at Eckrich 

Chicago, III. — We just had a lay-off at Eckrich. 
We’ve been working Sundays for a month now, maybe 
longer. They’ve started this new system where Sundays 
are not voluntary. There’s nothing in the contract about 
that anyway, so if you’re not working a full seven days 
in one week, you may have to come in on Sunday. We 
worked on Mother’s Day and on Father’s Day. They 
don’t care whose day it is. It’s always Eckrich’s day. 

So here we are busting our asses, and all of a sudden 
they close the door and kick people out. They think of 
us as machines and just put us away for three or four 
weeks. Well, we aren’t machines. We have feelings, too, 
and for a lot of people, it’s pretty devastating to get 
laid-off. I’ve been laid-off at times that I never wanted 
to get laid-off. It would really shake me up. 

People get kind of nervous, kind of anxious, when 
they hear all the rumors about lay-offs. You think: 
What will happen to me? Will I be laid-off or just 
switched around? How am I going to pay the bills? You 
can just look at people, especially the people who just 
started. It shows on their faces. Some probably won’t 
even get any unemployment compensation, because 
they haven’t been there long enough. 

I used to turn to the bottle quite a bit when I was 
laid-off, because there was nothing to do. You don’t 
have money to take a trip or anything; you have all this 
time with no money. And right now we have all this 
money with no time. We could maybe take a weekend 
trip up to Wisconsin, but no, we have to work the 
weekend; we’re not going anywhere. And then if people 
have husbands or wives working too, forget it. 

I have more money put away in the bank now than 
I’ve had for quite a while, but I don’t expect it to stay 
there, because production isn’t going to keep up like 
this. It’s always temporary. Everything’s temporary; 
nothing’s permanent. I get really angry. They’re manip- 
ulating us. It’s just the idea that they can just about do 
whatever they please. — Eckrich worker 

Robots and overtime 
at Oscar Mayer 

Chicago, III. — The Oscar Mayer plant is being 
“modernized”. We have new packing machines, robots 
that catch the boxes and stack them on the skids, auto- 
matic packers, automatic placers and more computer- 
ized slicers. We are going to have a whole lot of people 
that are going to be displaced. And right now there’s a 
push for all of us. They have us on an emergency 
schedule where they can call seven days every other 
week. And the union let them do that. 

We’re supposed to be getting this new “lunchables” 
line. It’s going to be 80 people on four shifts. They’re 
going to run first and second shift ten hours for four 
days and then the weekenders on Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday. We didn’t vote on this. It was just a memoran- 
dum of agreement between the company and the union. 
The union told us that out of courtesy they were just 
letting us know what they were going to do. 

Our main contract says that after 40 hours, you get 
time-and-a-half. On the “normal” work schedule we get 
time-and-a-half after eight hours. With the “compressed 
workweek” you don’t get time-and-a-half until after 10% 
hours. What happened to the half? If they’re saying 
that our workday is ten hours, why would we have to 
work 10% hours to start getting time-and-a-half? 

The ripples from this agreement are going to affect 
all of us in UFCW (United Food & Commercial Work- 
ers) Local 100 here. If Eckrich and those other places 
see Oscar Mayer running ten hours for four days, get- 
ting out the same amount of work, saving a day that 
they can close the plant down, and working 10% hours 
with no time-and-a-half....Boom! Here they come. 

Our contract is up in December of 1989. When we go 
into negotiations, we’re going to have a battle. I don’t 
know what Oscar Mayer’s going to offer us, but I’m ask- 
ing for a raise. I don’t mind working a little overtime 
now, because when that time comes, I’m not going to 
have any bills. So if I have to hit the street, I can be on 
the street. You know that in ten years we haven’t had a 
raise? And every time they evaluate the lines, they 
speed them up and raise our rate. 

— Oscar Mayer worker 
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From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

Marxist-Humanist Archives 


& LETTERS JULY, 198 

“A new revision of 
Marxian economics’’ 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Founder of Marxist-Humanism 

Editor’s note: The following article, “A New Revision of 
Marxian Economics,” was written in 1944 as a commentary 
on “Some Questions of Teaching Political Economy. ” Both 
were printed in the American Economic Review, Septem- 
ber, 1944, Vol. XXXIV, No. 3. The controversy surrounding 
Dunayevskaya’s analysis of Stalin’s revisions of Marx’s law 
of value confirming the class nature of Russia and citing 
the beginning of world competition between Russia and the 
West, became the subject of an article in the New York 
Times in October, 1944. Gorbachevism’s current re-exami- 
nation of Russian history never touches this most funda- 
mental perversion of Marxism initiated by Stalin: that the 
capitalist law of value operates in “socialist” Russia. 

The article from Pod Znamenem Marxizma (Under 
the Banner of Marxism), which is published in this is- 
sue, appears to be merely a criticism of the old methods 
of teaching political economy in the “curricula and 
textbooks” of the higher Soviet schools. Actually it is no 
mere reproof of pedagogical error. Its raison d’dtre is 
contained in the argument that the law of value, in its 
Marxian interpretation, functions under “socialism.” 
This is a clear departure from the former economic doc- 
trine which prevailed not merely in the schools but in 
the most authoritative and scholarly publications as 
well as throughout the Soviet press. That this treatise 
appears now is an indication of the lines along which 
Soviet political economy may be expected to develop in 
the post-war period. 

Foreign observers who have carefully followed the 
development of the Soviet economy have long noted 
that the Soviet Union employs almost every device con- 
ventionally associated with capitalism! Soviet trusts, 
cartels and combines, as well as the individual enter- 
prises within them, are regulated according to strict 
principles of cost accounting. Prices of commodities are 
based upon total costs of production, including wages, 
raw materials, administrative costs, amortization 
charges and interest plus planned profit and the various 



Factory workers elect delegates to Petrograd Sovi- 
et, 1920. After 1917 Revolution workers actively 
debated their role in production and in the state. 


taxes imposed as revenue for the maintenance of the 
state. Essential to the operation of Soviet industry are 
such devices as banks, secured credit, interest, bonds, 
bills, notes, insurance, and so on. As the present docu- 
ment explains it, “denial of the law of value created in- 
surmountable difficulties in explaining the existence of 
such categories under socialism.” 

The article, “Some Questions of Teaching of Political 
Economy”, contends that although the law of value op- 
erates in Russia, it functions in a changed form, that 
the Soviet state subordinates the law of value and con- 
sciously makes use of its mechanism in the interest of 
socialism. In order to show that the operation of the 
law of value is consistent with the existence of social- 
ism, the article cites those passages from the Critique 
of the Gotha Progamme in which Marx states that in a 
socialist society, “as it emerges from capitalist socie- 
ty,” the laborer will receive in return for a given quanti- 
ty of work the equivalent of such labor in means of con- 
sumption. The present authors reject, however, the for- 
mula that flows from these passages, namely, that labor 
will be paid by “the natural measure of labor”: time. 
This, the document states, is not in consonance with 
the experience of Russia, where labor is highly differen- 
tiated according to degree of skill and as regards intel- 
lectual and physical differences. The authors therefore 
propose a new slogan: “distribution according to la- 
bor.” They consider that they have thus translated the 
law of value into a function of socialism. It should be 
noted that they thereby completely identify “distrib- 
ution according to labor” with distribution according to 
value. 

THERE IS INCONTROVERTIBLE evidence 
that there exists in Russia at present a sharp class dif- 
ferentiation based upon a division of function between 
the workers, on the one hand, and the managers of in- 
dustry, millionaire kolkhozniki, political leaders and the 
intelligentsia in general, on the other. It is this which 
explains certain tendencies which began to appear after 
the initiation of the Five-Year Plans and have since be- 
corc" crystallized. The juridical manifestation of this 
trend culminated in 1936 in the abolition of the early • 
Soviet constitution. The constitution which. was adopted 


in its place legalized the existence of the intelligentsia 
as a special “group” in Soviet society. This distinction 
between the intelligentsia and the mass of workers 
found its economic expression in the formula: “From 
each according to his ability, to each according to his 
labor.” This formula should be compared with the tradi- 



Russian edition of Marx’s Capital Russian was the 
first language into which Capital was translated. 


tional Marxist formula: “From each according to his 
ability, to each according to his need.” “Each according 
to his need” has always been considered a repudiation 
of the law of value. The document, however, states that 
“distribution according to labor” is to be effected 
through the instrumentality of money. This money is 
not script notes or some bookkeeping term but money 
as the price expression of value. According to the au- 
thors, “...the measure of labor and measure of consump- 
tion in a socialist society can be calculated only on the 
basis of the law of value.” 

The whole significance of the article, therefore, turns 
upon whether it is possible to conceive of the law of 
value functioning in a socialist society, that is, a non-ex - 
ploitative society. 

Marx took over from classical political economy its 
exposition of the law of value in the sense that labor 
was the source of value, and socially-necessary labor 
time the common denominator governing the exchange 
of commodities. Marx, however, drew from this labor 
theory of value his theory of surplus value. He criticized 
classical political economy for mistaking the apparent 
equality reigning in the commodity market for an inher- 
ent equality. The laws of exchange, Marx contended, 
could give this appearance of equality only because val- 
ue, which regulates exchange, is materialized human la- 
bor. When the commodity, labor power, is bought, equal 
quantities of materialized labor are exchanged. But 
since one quantity is materialized in a product, money, 
and the other in a living person, the living person may 
be and is made to work beyond the time in which the 
labor produced by him is materialized in the means of 
consumption necessary for his reproduction. To under- 
stand the nature of capitalist production, it is therefore 
necessary, Marx contended, to leave the sphere of ex- 
change and enter the sphere of production. There it 
would be found that the dual nature of commodities — 
their use-value and value — merely reflects the dual na- 
ture of labor — concrete and abstract labor — embodied in 
them. For Marx the dual character of labor “is the pi- 
vot on which a clear comprehension of political econo- 
my turns.” 1 

MARX CALLED the labor process of capital the 
process of alienation. Abstract labor is alienated labor, 
labor estranged not merely from the product of its toil 
but also in regard to the very process of expenditure of 
its labor power. Once in the process of production, the 
labor power of the worker becomes as much a “compo- 
nent part” of capital as fixed machinery or constant 
capital, which is, again, the workers’ materialized labor. 
According to Marx, Ricardo “sees only the quantitative 
determination of exchange value, that is, that it is 
equal to a definite quantity of labor time; but he forgets 
the qualitative determination, that individual labor 
must by means of its alienation be presented in the 
form of abstract, universal, social labor.” 2 

In its Marxian interpretation, therefore, the law of 
value entails the use of the concept of alienated or 
exploited labor and, as a consequence, the concept of 
surplus value. 

Hitherto all Marxists have recognized this fact. Hith- 
erto Soviet political economy adhered to this interpreta- 
tion. In 1935 Mr. A. Leontiev, one of the present editors 
of Pod Znamenem Marxisma, wrote: "The Marxian 
doctrine of surplus value is based, as we have seen, on 
his teaching of value. That is why it is important to 
keep the teaching of value free from all distortions be- 
cause the theory of exploitation is built on it.” 3 And 
again: “It is perfectly clear that this division of labor 
into concrete and abstract labor exists only in commod- 
ity production. This dual nature of labor reveals the 
basic contradiction of commodity production.” 4 

1 Capital (Chicago, Kerr, 1906), Vol. I, p. 48. 

2 Teorii Pribavochnoi Stoimosti, T. II, 2, c.183-84. (Theories of 
Surplus Value, Vol. U, 2, pp. 183-84.) 

3 Political Economy, A Beginner’s Course (New York, internal. 
Publishers, 1935), p. 88. 

4 Ibid., p> 38. , , . , 



The new article contradicts this theory and its pi 
interpretation. It recognizes the existence in Russia 
concrete and abstract labor but denies the contradicti 
inherent in the dual nature of labor. It recognizes t 
pivot upon which political economy turns, but deni 
the basis of exploitation which to all Marxists as well 
to opponents of Marxism has hitherto been the essen 
of the Marxist analysis. This is the problem the arti< 
must solve. It is interesting to watch how this is done. 

IN PLACE OF the class exploitation, which wj 
the basis of the Marxist analysis, the new theoretic 
generalization proceeds from the empirical fact of tl 
existence of the U.S.S.R., assumes socialism as irrevoc 
bly established, and then propounds certain “laws of 
socialist society.” These are (1) the industrialization i 
the national economy, and (2) the collectivization of tl 
nation’s agriculture. It must be stated here that bo< 
these laws are not laws at all. Laws are a description i 
economic behavior. The “laws” the article mentions £u 
statements of fact. What follows the laws as a manife 
tation of the “objective necessity of a socialist socii 
ty”— “distribution according to labor” — does partake i 
the character of a law. “Objective necessity,” it must 1 
remarked, does not arise from the economic laws; tl 
economic laws arise from objective necessity; it may, < 
course, manifest itself differently in the Soviet Unioi 
but the manifestations the present authors cite are pri 
cisely the ones that emanate from capitalist societ 
The document fails to make any logical connection bi 
tween the new basis, “socialism,” and the law characte: 
istic of capitalist production — the law of value. The in 
plication that the state is really "for” the principle < 
paying labor according to needs, but is forced by objei 
tive necessity to pay according to value is precisely tib 
core of the Marxist theory of value. The supreme man 
festation of the Marxian interpretation of the law < 
value is that labor power, exactly as any other commoc 
ity, is paid at value, or receives only that which is s< 
daily necessary for its reproduction. 


Women workers on railroad construction in 1930 
Under Stalin the independence of trade unions an 
the right to strike were abolished. Worker speei 
up under the name of "Stakhanovism” was inst 
tuted. 


This startling reversal of Soviet political economy i 
neither adventitious nor merely conciliatory. That is th 
real significance of the article. It is a theoretical justifi 
cation of social distinctions enshrined in the Soviet con 
stitution. That this elaborate theoretical justification i 
made is proof that the Russian people are being prepar 
ed for the continuance of a social relation which had m 
place in the conceptions of the founders of communisn 
or the founders of the Soviet state. The article argue 
that the law of value has operated not only in capital 
ism but also has existed from time immemorial. A 
proof, its present existence in the Soviet Union is citei 
and a reference is made to Engels’s statement that th 
law of value has existed for some five to seven thousan< 
yeails. Engels’s statement, however, is contained in ai 
article in which he deals with the law of value only ii 
so far as commodity prices reflect the exact value o 
commodities. The Marxian thesis is that the more back 
ward the economy, the more exactly do prices of indi 
vidual commodities reflect value; the more advance! 
the economy, the more commodity prices deviate; the’ 
then sell at prices of production though in the aggre 
gate all prices are equal to all values. In that sense, En 
gels states, the law of value has operated for thousand: 
of years; that is, ever since simple exchange and up ti 
capitalist production. 5 That Engels did not in any wa; 
depart from value as an exploitative relation character 
istic only of capitalist production can best be seen fron 
Mr. Leontiev’s own preface to that little booklet, Engel: 
on Capital. There the Soviet economist says: “Whereas 
at the hands of the Social-Democratic theoreticians o 
the epoch of the Second International, the categories o 
value, money, surplus value, etc., have a fatal tendency 
to become transformed into disembodied abstraction) 
inhabiting the sphere of exchange and far removed fron 
the ^conditions of the revolutionary struggle of the prole 
tariat. Engels shows the most intimate, indissoluble con 
nection these categories have with the relations betweer 
classes in the process of material production, with th* 

(continued on page 8) 
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(continued from page 1) 

As Mikhail Gorbachev prepared for the June 28 open- 
ing of his specially called Conference of the Russian 
Communist Party — the first such meeting to be held 
since February 1941, during the Hitler-Stalin Pact — 
Russian newspapers were filled with new developments 
all across that land. Gorbachev’s new policy of “glas- 
nost,” it was said, was sparking debates in the press, 
meetings of new organizations, and questioning of party 
policies. In more than a dozen cities, mass picket lines 
had appeared outside Communist Party headquarters, 
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denouncing the delegate selection process and the so- 
called “Old Guard” of the Party. The picket lines, how- 
ever, were a far cry from those of Russian dissidents, 
with their hand-lettered signs and “samizdats.” These 
new demonstrations, well organized, carried huge print- 
ed banners and included some prominent Party figures. 

Gorbachev’s Russia of 1988 is a far different situation 
from Mao’s China of 1966. But who could fail to be re- 
minded, amidst the euphoria of “glasnost,” of Raya Du- 
nayevskaya’s analysis of the 1966 Chinese Cultural Rev- 
olution? That upheaval, which appeared to have 
emerged out of nowhere with mass demonstrations at- 
tacking the Party, proved to be, from the start, Mao’s 
drive to re-mold the Party under the banner of “Mao 
Tse-Tung Thought” alone. 

It is of course not a matter of 1966, or of China, that 
makes a 22-year-old analysis so relevant now. Rather, it 
is what Raya Dunayevskaya singled out in one of her 
last writings, penned June 1, 1987: “We must not.. .look 
for a crutch just because a new epigone is using the 
word ‘democracy’ to mean more than one party, and a 
Mao is espousing at one and the same time, ‘bombard 
the headquarters’ and ‘the Party remains the van- 
guard’...” 3 4 

What Raya Dunayevskaya called a "preventive ci- 
vil war” in the case of China’s Cultural Revolution is 
not unrelated to the present "disorder from above” 
in Russia, * which is compelled by the worry on the 
part of the Communist Party leadership at the "dis- 
order from below.” The ferment of the masses from 
below is seen not only in the workers’ anger at "per- 
estroika,” but in the nationalist protests in Armenia, 
Estonia and Crimea, and in the youth demands for 
freedom of expression in their attempts to bring 
clandestine "samizdat” writings into the open. The 
present disorder in Russia is related directly to the 
ceaseless revolts within Eastern Europe, especially 
since the uprising of Solidamosc in Poland in 1980- 
81. Above all, the Russian defeat in Afghanistan has 
had an enormous impact on all levels of Russian so- 
ciety as the returning soldiers are raising questions 
about everything from imperialist war to the class- 
divided and racist society at home. 

The drive for world mastery that dominates each rul- 
er demands first and foremost getting his home front in 
order. That k why Gorbachev’s “glasnost,” including its 
current re-examination of Russian history since the 1917 
Revolution, k inseparable from, and subsidiary to, “per- 


3 Raya Dunayevsk^ya'a June l, 1987 presentation was published in 
full in the January-February 1888 issue of News & Letters. 

4 Dunayevskaya V writings on developments within Russia in the 1980s 

art voluminous. See especially her Political-Philosophic Letter of No- 

vember 1982, "Andropov's Ascendancy Reflects Final Stage, of. State-. 
’Capitalism's Pggenwacy”; her, August 1988 discussion of "Mikhail Gor- 
bachev, the New Russian Ruler” in Marxist-Humanist Draft Perspec- 
tives, 1985-88; and her March- April .1987 “Theory/Practice" columns 
“Two of a Kind: Reagan and Gorbachev, and Their Bi-Polar World.” 


estroika,” the needed “restructuring” of the economy. 
Gorbachev’s reopening of the historic record is thus 
highly selective, extolling Bukharin — who made a theory 
based on the idea of the proletariat as object, a theory 
which Stalin practiced — as very nearly superior to Le- 
nin. All the rewriting of Russian history is determined 
by the need to provide an ideological foundation for 
“perestroika.” 

It is also for that reason that Gorbachev has no in- 
tention of re-examining something a great deal more 
fundamental — Stalin’s 1943 perversion of Marx’s Capi- 
tal. Stalin had claimed then that the “Law of Value,” 
which Marx singled out as the characteristic of capital- 
kt and only capitalist society, still operated in “social- 
ist” Russia. 5 It k this, precisely this contradiction, 
which discloses the lie of Russian society, as Raya Du- 
nayevskaya pointed out in her 1957 Marxism and Free- 
dom: 

“No Russian worker could see the difference between ‘so- 
cialist labor’ and that which was described by Marx as 
capitalistic, alienated labor....The need to square reality 
with theory meant one thing for the theoreticians and some- 
thing else for the Russian workers. The former searched for 
the proper quotations: The latter...would have to produce 
more and more’’ (pp. 238-39). 

Many in the Western media do see that what drives 
Gorbachev is the problem of the “sick” Russian econo- 
my which is in need of “restructuring.” They imagine, 
however, that it is a disease unique to the Eastern Bloc. 
In fact, the problems of the Russian economy are not 
separate from the crisis in today’s world economy, of 
which Russian state-capitalism, far from being self-con- 
tained, is an integral part. 

At the June Economic Summit of the seven western 
industrial nations, all the rulers summed up the 1980s 
as a decade of “unprecedented economic recovery” in 
the West. More independent observers 6 have concluded 
quite the opposite, namely, that stagnation has now 
spread everywhere. Indeed, capitalist profits, measured 
as a share of national income, have fallen, not risen in 
the 1980s — for U.S. corporations, from 12.1% at the be- 
ginning of the decade to 5.7% today. As for what mat- 
ters to the workers, the figure of 30 million unemployed 
in the countries of the industrial West at the start of 
the decade remains unchanged by 1988. Capitalkt in- 
vestment in the Third World, too, has met with declin- 
ing success in the 1980s, with the rate of return on in- 
vestment dropping to two-thirds that of the return on 
investment in technologically advanced countries. 

Whether one looks at government-directed economic 
investment or at the “global reach” of the multinational 
corporations, the much-touted flow of capital to the 
Third World in search of low wages has not resulted in 
Third World industrialization. With few exceptions, the 
gap between the Third World and the so-called “ad- 
vanced” countries is greater today than a decade ago. 
Thk k spelled out in human terms by the persktent 
famines in Africa throughout thk decade. Raya Dunay- 
evskaya pinpointed this as far back as 1973, in Chapter 
7 of her Philosophy and Revolution on “The African 
Revolutions and the World Economy”: 

“State capitalism can no more industrialize the underde- 
veloped countries than can private capitalism. In all in- 
stances, the technological revolutions further increased the 
amount of accumulated capital needed to keep automated 
production going on an ever expanding scale, decreased the 
amount of living labor needed, relative to that of dead la- 
bor or capital, and thereby produced a decline in the rate 
of profit.... It is not possible to comprehend the African real- 
ity apart from the compelling objective forces of world prod- 
uction, the pull of the world market, and the underlying 
philosophy of the masses which Marx called ‘the quest for 
universality' ” (pp. 234, 246). 

That “quest for universality” is what unites workers 
East and West in setting forth a “new humanism.” 
Thus, a meatpacking worker at Swift-Eckrich in Chica- 
go, reading in News & Letters of Czechoslovak food 
production workers burdened with obsolescent machines 
and suffering long hours, commented, "The whole country 
there sounds like a giant Eckrich. It’s a lot like that in this 
country, in my plant. If machines go too stow, you end up 
having to work more hours; you have less time with your 
family. If they speed up, you’re exhausted when you get off 
and can’t do much. Either way the machine runs your life, I 
want to do anything I can to help make a change.” 

American workers have experienced a Reagan version 
of “perestroika" throughout the 1980s. They call this 
“restructuring” of the economy “concessions by the 
workers.” The vaunted “economic recovery” k rooted 
both in an archipelago of low-wage, non-union sweat- 
shops springing up across the land and in the “perma- 
nent army of the unemployed” that k constantly mis- 
counted. Even U.S, government statistics admit there 
has been a decline in the U.S. workers’ standard of liv- 
ing, A common story k one of a unionized worker mak- 
ing $12 an hour in 1980 and making $4.50 an hour in a 
non-union shop without benefits in 1988. 

The ever-worsening conditions of health and safety 
hit women workers especially hard, as k seen in the lat- 
est studies which have finally proved that women who 
use the 15 million video display terminak now installed 
in U.S. industry are far more likely to suffer miscarriag- 
es and bear children with birth defects. It k also seen 
in the fact that although two-thirds of aU school-age 


.5 See Dunayevskaya’* “A New Revision of Marxian Economics,” first 
f - published in the American Economic ReVidtv, September |M, and 
reprinted on p. 4 of this issue, ‘ _ ■ 1 

6 See "The Real Reagan Economy” by Emma Bothschild in The 
New York Review of Books, June 30, 1988. 


children have working mothers, even a bill as limited as 
one to give parents unpaid leave after the birth of a 
child has gone nowhere in Congress because of dkinter- 
est from Republicans and Democrats alike. What both 
rushed to embrace instead was the monstrous new 
workfare bill aganst welfare recipients, which passed the 
Senate with but three dissenting votes. 

These are the conditions facing U.S. workers in elec- 
tion year 1988, when the apparent choices are George 
Bush and Michael Dukakk. Reagan has seen to it that 
the ground has been set, politically, ideologically, eco- 
nomically: No matter who gets in they will have to 
“manage Reagankm.” But the next President will also 
have to face the revolt, especially of the Black masses, 
who have ever been the vanguard of the American Rev- 
olution. The fact that millions voted for Jesse Jackson 
in the primaries has little to do with where he wants to 
lead — into “restructuring” the Democratic Party. Rath- 
er, for both the Black masses and those white workers 
who voted with them, it was an expression of their pas- 
sion to uproot the whole exploitative, racist, sexkt sys- 
tem. 

This ferment can also be seen in a fledgling new 
youth movement. It has taken the form of dozens of 
new independent groups of inner-city high-school youth 
who meet to discuss ways to oppose this society and 
who participate in demonstrations against militarism 
and racism. On the college campuses, where we have 
seen outright physical attacks against minorities and 
women students as well as ideological “whitewashing” of 
those attacks, we have also seen scores of new protests 
against this disgusting retrogression. 

Whoever follows Reagan into the White House is 
going to be faced not only by these new challenges from 
below at home but by ferment throughout the American 
empire. That is certainly true of Mexico, which is in the 
grip of both a deepening economic crisis and seething 
discontent among peasants and workers, and of South 
Korea, where new workers’ strikes are sweeping the 
country at the same time as new student demon- 
strations have emerged. It is ominous indeed that De- 
fense Secretary Carlucci was in South Korea in June, 
advising their military on the eve of the Olympics. For 
who can forget one horrible possible connection between 
Korea and Mexico — the massacre of student youth pro- 
testers in Mexico City in 1968, on the eve of those 
Olympics? 



South Korean students demonstrate on the anni- 
versary of the Kwangju uprising. 


Yet even in a land like South Korea, we also have to 
ask: What does it mean that current student protests 
there focus more on reunification of Korea than on sup- 
port for workers on strike? Where has the dkcussion of 
revolutionary ideas within the student movement gone 
since it gained attention in 1986? 

Raya Dunayevskaya addressed the great contradic- 
tions facing all the forces of revolt of our era. East and 
West, when she wrote in Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, 
"The greatest contradiction in all these crosscurrents stems 
from the very depth of the economic-political-social crises, 
which produce a great desire for shortcuts to freedom. In- 
stead of grappling with the working out of a philosophy of 
liberation for our age, theoreticians look only for ‘root caus- 
es’ of oppression. This is good, but hardly good enough. It 
narrows the whole relationship between casuality and free- 
dom; it impedes the dual rhythm of revolution that de- 
mands not only the overthrow of the old, but the creation of 
the new” (p, x). 

“Not only overthrow of the old, but creation of the 
new” — that k the burning question of the age, when all 
revolutionaries are faced with the problem, “What hap- 
pens after the revolution?” In 1988 that question is 
being posed in two very different forms — one in Afghan- 
istan and another in Smith Africa, 

The original context of the question posed by Marx- 
ist-Humanism as “What happens after?” was the trans- 
formation of the 1917 Russian Revolution, the first 
workers' state, into its opposite, a state-capitalist socie- 
ty. Today that Russian state-capitalism is being driven 
out of Afghanistan after nine years of guerrilla war. 
What will happen after that withdrawal, given the re- 
trogressive world context? 

The roots of the present crkk in Afghanktan extend 
back even before the 1979 Russian invasion. In the tur- 
bulent years of the late 1970s, which saw revolutions 
from Nicaragua to Iran to Grenada, there was ako .an 
’ iniigenqqs, Marxkt nioyepient in Afghanistan.’ ’What 
preceded the Russian invasion was the break-up of that 
(continued on page 6) 
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(continued from page 5) 

movement in fierce factional infighting, which helped 
open the door to both the Russian invasion and a resur- 
gence of Islamic fundamentalism. 

Throughout the 1980s the U.S. has done plenty to de- 
termine the outcome there. Reagan and Khomeini have 
worked in tandem to arm and fund the most reaction- 
ary Islamic fundamentalist tendencies within the resist- 
ance to the Russian occupation, such as the wing head- 
ed by Gulbuddin Hekmatyar. Despite the seeming oppo- 
sites of Khomeini and Reagan — they have surely 
clashed head-on in the Persian Gulf — they both know 
how to practice “peaceful coexistence” when it is 
against the Left and any genuine forces of revolution. 
“What happens after?” is a very grim prospect, indeed, 
if it means rule over women and peasants by the likes 
of Hekmatvar, who is renowned for throwing acid in the 
faces of unveiled women. 

At the Moscow Summit, Gorbachev urged us to 
look at Afghanistan as a "model” for*' settling what 
he called "hot trouble spots on the planet.” What can 
such a model have in store for Central America, 
where Reagan looks for ever-new ways to support 
the contras? Or for Palestine, where the seven- 


month-long "intifada” (uprising) continues while 
both regional and superpowers look for ways to sub- 
vert it? 

Where the danger of superpower collusion is most im- 
minent, however, is Southern Africa^ The secret negotia- 
tions on Angola/Namibia conducted at the Summit set 
a deadline of Sept. 29 for an agreement. The latest dis- 
cussions in Cairo between South Africa, Angola, the 
U.S. and Cuba are taking place just as UNITA’s (Na- 
tional Union for Total Independence of Angola) Jonas 
Savimbi is being greeted in Washington and told that 
“under no circumstances” would U.S. aid to his murder- 
ous forces be curtailed. SWAPO (South West Africa 
People’s Organization) understandably fears a sellout on 
Namibia. 

Most crucial of all is the future of the ceaseless Black 
liberation struggle inside South Africa itself. So deep- 
rooted is the Idea of Freedom in the South African 
Black masses that over one million workers participated 
in a three-day general strike in June despite the fact 
that the entire self-organization was conducted under 
conditions of outright fascism. 

What energizes this magnificent freedom struggle is 


the power of the vision of a whole new society, the 
power of the Idea of Freedom. At the same time, what 
confronts that movement is a two-fold challenge: How 
to develop now a full philosophy of liberation equal not 
only to the task of overthrowing the totalitarian apar- 
theid regime but also equal to the tasks after the con- 
quest of power? 

Such a vision of where we are headed on the day af- 
ter the conquest of power is not easy to bring forth. It 
was not until the end of his life that Marx was able to 
organizationally concretize it in his 1875 Critique of the 
Gotha Program. It was there — after the “freely associ- 
ated labor” of the Paris Commune and after the writing 
of the French edition of Capital — that Marx put forth 
the vision of an end, once and for all, to the division be- 
tween mental and manual labor. Such a magnificent vi- 
sion could only come after the long, arduous journey to 
develop and concretize the whole body of ideas that 
we call Marx’s Marxism. 

The body of ideas we call Marxist-Humanism is 
what spells out Marx’s Marxism for our age. It is the 
myriad crises we confront everywhere that demand ex- 
amining the long trek and process in the self-determina- 
tion of the Marxist-Humanist Idea. 


III. The Marxist-Humanist Body of Ideas: Three Decades of its Process of Development 


“The whole movement of History is. therefore, on 
the one hand its actual act of creation — the act by 
which its empirical being was born ; on the other 
hand, for its thinking consciousness, it is the real- 
ized and recognized process of development.’' 

— Karl Marx, "Private Property 
and Communism,” 1844 

In her June 1, 1987, presentation, Raya Dunayevska- 
ya asked us to “begin at the beginning, that is to say, 
as always, with Marx.” She saw Marx’s 1844 Manu- 
scripts as “the philosophic moment for all of Marx’s 
Marxism, including organization.” “Throughout his life,” 
she had written, “he reached to concretize it.” 

Raya was not only singling out the “philosophic mo- 
ment” of Marx’s Marxism. For our age, she singled out 
as the “philosophic moment” of Marxist-Humanism her 
1953 Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes. Precisely because the 
philosophic moment of the Idea’s birth cannot be sepa- 
rated from its long, realized and recognized process of 
development, we consider the red thread running 
through all our tasks of 1988-89 to be the inwardization 
and projection of Marxist-Humanism as a body of ide- 
as. 

The body of ideas of Marxist-Humanism achieved its 
philosophic birth in May 1953, when Raya viewed He- 
gel’s Absolutes not as pinnacles but as new be ginnin gs, 
containing a dual movement, from theory to practice 
and from practice to theory. Raya focused on Hie three 
final paragraphs of Hegel's Philosophy of Mind which 
he wrote in the last year of his life. Specifically, Raya 
viewed Hegel’s statement in paragraph 575 of his Phil- 
osophy of Mind, that “the logical principle turns to Na- 
ture and Nature to Mind,” as signifying a movement 
not only from theory to practice, but also from practice 
to theory as well as to the new society. In her analysis 
of paragraphs 575, 576 and 577 of the Philosophy of 
Mind, Raya spelled out the integrality of philosophy, 
file “Self-Thiniung Idea,” with the Self-Bringing Forth 
of liberty, as the pathway to the new society. 

This philosophic breakthrough was so new, so epo- 
chal, that it not only established continuity with 
Marx’s Marxism, but gave birth to the needed philos- 
ophy of revolution for our age — Marxist-Humanism. 
What energized "its actual act of creation”? What is 
the motive force that guided three decades and more 
of its "realized and recognized process of develop- 
ment”? 

We have too often credited the “maturity of the age” 
with the birth and development of this Idea, as if that 
were sufficient by itself. In fact, we have to see that the 
very concept of the “maturity of the age,” which arose 
within the State-Capitalist Tendency of tne 1940s and 
early 1950s, contained a profound duality. That concept 
meant something very different to its two co-leaders, 
C.L.R. James and Raya Dunayevskaya. 

To begin to see this, we have to return to the 1949-50 
Miners’ General Strike in West Virginia. Raya Dunay- 
evskaya, who was active in organizing support for the 
strike, invited a worker to participate in discussions on 
her projected new book on Marxism. It is clear there 
were thus two new vantage points: 1) the maturity of 
the workers who were asking, “What kind of labor 
should humanity do?” and 2) the maturity of her own 
digging into the Hegelian-Marxian dialectic, after she 
had translated Lenin’s “Abstract of Hegel’s Science of 
Logic” and studied Marx’s 1844 Humanist Essays. To 
Dunayevskaya, it meant that the questions the workers 
were posing were inseparable from the challenge to the- 
oreticians to work out Hegel’s Absolutes for our age. 

To C.L.R. James, “maturity of the age” meant only 
“voices from below” that one needed to record. For 
him, the elements of the new society were “everywhere 
present” and needed only to be “picked up”. In the 
State-Capitalist Tendency’s pamphlet State-Capitalism 
and World Revolution, written after the miners’ gener- 
al strike, James bo separated the maturity of the new 
workers’ struggles from the new philosophic develop- 
ment begun by Raya that he rejected the national liber- 
ation struggles as “reactionary,” rejected Humanism as 
“Christian” or “Existentialist,” and did not even men- 
tion the miners’ general strike. Though the Tendency 
had argued since 1949-50 that the task of theoreticians 
in file post-World War II age was to work out Hegel’s 
Absolutes “materialistically,” it was unable to relate the 


daily struggles from below to this totally new concep- 
tion. 

This debate over the meaning of the concept, “the 
maturity of the age” is not a question of the 1950s 
alone. As late as June 1, 1987, Raya spoke to this conti- 
nuing problem when she challenged us: “We were so 
overwhelmed with the movement from practice that we were 
hardly as enthusiastic or as concrete about the movement 
from theory, if not actually forgetting it. 1 therefore wish to 
go into great detail about those two letters in 1953, not as 
the small coin of concrete questions, but as the many uni- 
versals inherent in them, so that we can see what is still 
new in them that we must develop for the book." 

Simply crediting the “maturity of the age” as the det- 
erminant of a philosophic moment does not suffice. For 
that does not explain how one philosopher catches what 
is fundamentally new where no one else does. 

In fact, in singling out the dual movement within the 
Absolute— from practice to theory and from theory to 
practice— Raya’s 1953 Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes ar- 
gued against making the “maturity of the age” the sole 
determinant to the concretization of an epochal philo- 
sophic moment. As crucial as was the maturity of our 
age in the development of Marxist-Humanism, it was 
the fact that Raya took philosophic responsibility for 
following out the “self-determination of the Idea” that 
was critical. By 1986 she had made a new category out 
of that self-movement, which she called “Marxism-Hu- 
manism emerging out of Marxist-Humanism.” To see 
that, not just as past, but as pathway to the future, we 
need to recollect the trek of the self-determination of 
the Idea from the 1950s to the 1980s, as seen in Dunay- 
evskaya’s “trilogy of revolution.” 

Marxism and Free- 
dom, from 1776 until 
Today (1958) was a fur- 
ther development of the 
1953 philosophic break- 
through which had dis- 
cerned a dual movement 
within the Absolute, from 
practice to theory as well 
as from theory to prac- 
tice. Marxism and Free- 
dom traced out the 
“movement from practice, 
which is itself a form of 
theory” from the French 
Revolution, through 
Marx’s age, to our age of 
Automation. At the same time, it refused to separate 
this movement from the “indispensability of the theore- 
tician” in developing the movement from theory to 
practice as a philosophy of revolution. It did so by sin- 
gling out the American roots and world Humanist con- 
cepts of Marx’s Humanism for our day. 

The philosophic moment of 1953 led to the breakup 
of the State-Capitalist Tendency and the 1955 forma- 
tion of News and Letters Committees. It was concre- 
tized in Charles Denby, a Black production worker, be- 
coming Editor of our paper, News & Letters. It was 
concretized in our 1956 Constitution, which singled out 
the Humanism of Marx. And it was concretized in the 
first edition of Marxism and Freedom, which included 
the first English translation both of Marx’s 1844 Hu- 
manist Essays and of Lenin’s 1914 “Abstract of Hegel’s 
Science of Logic.” 

In short, through the efforts of Raya Dunayevskaya 
the philosophic moment of 1953 became the core for 
the formative years of News and Letters Committees, 
including Marxism and Freedom. 

As Raya was finishing Marxism and Freedom, the 
Hungarian Revolution burst forth in East Europe while 
in the South USA the Montgomery Bus Boycott erupt- 
ed. In both East Europe and America, Marx’s Humanist 
Essays were being brought out of the archives and onto 
the world historic stage. It was at this moment that the 
category of “Marxist-Humanism” was spelled out by 
Dunayevskaya. 

And yet that neither ended the journey of the self- 
determination of the Idea nor expressed the fullness, of 
the 1053 Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes. In looking back 
on the period of Marxism and Freedom in a letter to 
Harry McShane in 1978 (see N&L, June 1988) Raya 


asked us to see “how difficult it is to grasp ‘Absolute 
Idea as New Beginning.’ ” Even in Marxism and Free- 
dom, she said, that concept had not been presented, for 
the Absolute appeared there only as “Unity of Theory 
and Practice.” 

With Philosophy and 
Revolution, from Hegel 
to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973) we 
had a new situation. De- 
spite the greatness of the 
1960s revolts, 1968 ended 
without a single success- 
ful revolution; for Raya, 
it demanded a return to 
the 1958 philosophic 
breakthrough, with eyes 
of all the new that had 
occurred over the ensuing 
two decades. The result 
was that Philosophy and 
Revolution was structured not on the movement from 
practice to theory, but on the movement from theory to 
practice. Absolute here appeared not only as unity of 
theory and practice, but as new beginning. And where- 
as in Marxism and Freedom the Absolutes in Hegel 
are not differentiated, in Philosophy and Revolution 
the Absolute is examined in each of Hegel’s major 
works — “Absolute Knowledge" in The Phenomenology 
of Mind, “Absolute Idea” in Science of Logic, and “Ab- 
solute Mind” in The Philosophy of Mind. 

The category “Absolute Negativity as New Begin- 
ning” that is spelled out in Chapter One of Philosophy 
of Revolution was thus bom both from the deeper dig- 
ging by Raya into the self-determination of the Idea in 
the decade following Marxism and Freedom and from 
the fact that the great spontaneous revolts of the 1960s 
ended noit with the new society, but with the aborted 
revolution of Paris 1968. If it was the Hungarian Revo- 
lution and Montgomery Bus Boycott which provided 
the historic-philosophic “proof’ of the category “the 
movement from practice is itself a form of theory,” no 
such “proof’ was provided by the diverse movements of 
the 1960s for the category “the movement from theory 
to practice.” Rather, the path to the original category 
“Absolute Negativity as New Beginning” was hewed out 
by Raya’s drive to make concrete and total her view of 
Hegel’s Absolutes for our day. 

Rosa Luxemburg, 

Women's Liberation, 
and Marx’s Philosophy 
of Revolution 
(RLWLKM) (1982) spoke 
to the new movements of 
the 1970s, especially 
Women’s Liberation, as 
well as to the new 1970s 
revolutions — Portugal, 

Iran, Nicaragua, Angola, 

Mozambique. It viewed 
their contributions not 
only in terms of their 
uniqueness, but also of 
their unfinished contrib- 
utions. At the same time, 

RLWLKM concretized 
file category Philosophy and Revolution had created— 
Absolute Negativity as New Beginning — in a new way 
by testing the greatest revolutionaries— Engels, Lenin, 
Luxemburg — against that concept. Raya concluded that 
Marx’s philosophy of “revolution in permanence,” espe- 
cially the works of his last decade such as his Ethno- 
logical Notebooks, illuminated so deeply the discon- 
tinuity between Marx’s Marxism and all others that 
she created the totally new category, “Post-Marx Marx- 
ism as a pejorative, beginning with Engels.” 

In 1986*87, Raya wrote that the “changed world” she 
pinpointed as the reality of the 1980s had its beginning 
in the counter-revolution within the revolution that 
erupted m Grenada 1983. The shock of counter-revolu- 
tion froth within in Grenada was that it occurred after 
three full decades in the development of the movement 
from practice that is itself a form of theory, and within 
the Bubj|abi‘(^ revolution, that had shown itself to, jb? 
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the most creative of all in the post-World War II peri- 
od — the Black Dimension. In face of this shocking de- 
velopment, Raya concluded her analysis of counter-rev- 
olution from within the revolution in Grenada in her 

1983 Political-Philosophic Letter, by raising “the ques- 
tion of Dialogue, of Discussion, to a whole new height 
as a theoretical preparation for the dialectics of revolu- 
tion itself.” 

That kind of dialogue was developed by Raya in her 

1984 thesis “Not by Practice Alone,” where she singled 
out responsibility for the movement from theory as key. 
She wrote, “that movement from theory becomes the 
uniqueness of Marxist-Humanist philosophy and our origi- 
nal contribution to Marx’s Marxism." As she wrote the 
following year, “it becomes imperative to single out the ex- 
pression ‘the new continent of thought’ from what we al- 
ways defined Marx’s Humanism to be — ‘a new continent of 
thought and of revolution.’ It is the new continent of 
thought that needs a great deal of further development 
and discussion. There is no other serious way to fight 
Reaganism.” 

For some 30 years, the movements from practice had 
constantly challenged theoreticians to meet the newness 
of their creative spontaneity. In the 1980s, after three 
decades of unique but unfinished contributions from the 
movements from practice, Raya was still singling out 
the challenge to the movement from theory. But what 


is new in the changed world of the 1980s is that that 
challenge has emerged not only from the greatness of 
the movements from practice but also from their insuf- 
ficiency in face of the retrogressive reality of this mi- 
clearly-armed world. Far from this changed world of 
the 1980s putting all responsibility back on the shoul- 
ders of the masses, for Raya it made objectively urgent 
the need to further concretize the 1953 philosophic mo- 
ment, precisely on what no theoretician had worked 
out — the dialectics of organization and philosophy. 

This became the compulsion for a new book on “Dia- 
lectics of Organization and Philosophy: the ‘Party’ and 
Forms of Organization bom from Spontaneity.” It was 
the book Raya was working on throughout 1986-87, and 
which was left unwritten at her death on June 9, 1987. 
But what we do have are her voluminous notes on her 
book-to-be, many of which have now been deposited in 
her Archives. 7 

One topic taken up by Raya in her 1986-87 notes for 
the book-to-be — her analysis of the final paragraph of 
Hegel’s Phenomenology of Mind — can help indicate 

7 The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — M arxist- Humanism: A 
Half-Century of Its World Development is housed at Wayne State 
University Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs. Vote. 1-12 were organ- 
ized and donated by Dunayevskaya herself Vol, 13. organized after her 
death, is called Supplement to the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection. 


the challenge now facing Mandst-Humanists. In that fi- 
nal paragraph, Hegel twice mentions organization: First, 
he cites organization as inseparable from recollection, 
i.e., the internalization of the myriad prior stages of 
thought. Second, Hegel then says these prior historic 
stages of development rise fully into the Absolute 
through the integrality of History with “an intellectual- 
ly comprehended Organization,” what we can call the 
organization of thought. It is the unity of the two that 
enables History to become “intellectually comprehend- 
ed.” In other words, the meaning of History — both as 
the history of masses in motion and as the historic de- 
velopment of the Idea of Freedom — is finally grasped 
when the body of ideas and the organization of 
thought become inseparable. 

On April 3, 1987, Raya posed this integrality of the 
body of ideas with the organization of thought as the 
pathway to the future. She wrote, “ When two such 
wholes collide a totally new philosophy emerges that would 
unite the ‘contingency,’ the past, history, with notional com- 
prehension... The long trek of history, striving to achieve this 
in different historic periods, fought under the name of free- 
dom but always crippled by the narrowing of specific free- 
doms have not, however, sunk into oblivion but reappear in 
this recollection of forms now inwardized as the ground for 
the new.’’ CRava Dunayevskaya Collection, Vol. 13 , 
#10899, 


IV. Philosophic-Organizational Tasks for 1988-89 


This question of “recollection of forms now inward- 
ized as the ground for the new” gives us the needed di- 
rection for the tasks confronting us after the loss of the 
founder of Marxist-Humanism. Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
“inwardization” of 1986-87 has a very specific vantage 
point: She was re-examining her whole body of ideas 
from the vantage point of her 1953 philosophic moment 
because she was engaged in a concrete activity — work- 
ing out her new book on Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy. It was that labor which revealed the 
centrality of the dialectic in philosophy. Here is how 
she put it on Oct. 6, 1986: 

“Unless we work out the dialectic in philosophy itself, the 
dialectic of organization, whether it be from the vanguard 
party, or that born from spontaneity, would be just different 
forms of organization, instead of a form of organization 
that is so inseparable from its philosophic ground that form 
and content are one." (Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, 
Vol. 13, #10789). 

It is responsibility for that dialectic in philosophy 
that makes “recollection” and "inwardization” not a 
question of past history but integral to the most con- 
crete mental and manual activities of Marxist- Human- 
ists in 1988-89. 

Tile 1953 Letters have truly been the rich soil from 
which all of Marxist-Humanist originality has sprung. In 
Philosophy and Revolution Raya re-examined those 
1953 Letters and considered them nothing less than “a 
new divide within Marxism for our epoch.” It is true 
that Raya had them mimeographed as part of the very 
first “pamphlet” News and Letters Committees ever 
published in 1955 on Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks. 
Yet today, we have to face the fact that News and Let- 
ters Committees never issued in a widely circulated 
form the full text of those 1963 Letters. Overcoming the 
separation between philosophic breakthrough and or- 
ganizational expression is the hardest of all our tasks. In 
the coming year we propose to combat this separation 
by printing in the pages of News & Letters the full text 
of Raya Dunayevskaya’s May 12 and May 20, 1953 Let- 
ters on Hegel's Absolutes. We propose also to combine 
those letters with her June 1, 1987 final presentation, 
i which was published in the January-February issue of 
; N&L, as a printed pamphlet with a new introductory 
note. 

It is no accident that we can make this proposal for 
1988-89. We can make it now precisely because Raya’s 
focus in the last year of her life, and especially her 
I presentation written for June 1, 1987, singled out the 


1953 Letters as “the philosophic moment” from which 
the whole of the Marxist-Humanist body of ideas 
flowed. 

At the same time, our focus on the Marxist-Humanist 
body of ideas carries with it Raya’s two-fold concept: its 
struggles over more than two decades toward full con- 
cretization of the Marxist-Humanist Idea; and its inse- 
parability from Raya’s emphasis on the true meaning of 
the word body — the live men and women; who take or- 
ganizational and philosophic responsibility, for those ide- 
as. 

As the Philosophic-Organizational Tasks for 1988-89, 
the Resident Editorial Board makes the following pro- 
posals: 

• 1) First and foremost, along with the publication of 
the 1953 Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes and the June 1, 
1987 final presentation written by Raya, we take it as 
our responsibility to assure the publication of new edi- 
tions of her “trilogy of revolution” — Marxism and Free- 
dom, Philosophy and Revolution, and Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's Philosophy of 
Revolution, now out of print. The news just received 
that a new edition of Marxism and Freedom is already 
assured is a tremendous challenge to us to inwardize 
and project Raya Dunayevskaya’s concept of each 
Marxist-Humanist “selling the book as founders.” 

• 2) The organization and donation of Raya Dunay- 
evskaya’s last writings in a new Vol. 13 as Supplement 
to the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection was an historic 
event, but remains an unfinished task. It demands our 
projection of it, introducing it to libraries worldwide, 
and engaging in study and discussion of it with all 
whom we can reach as part of our own inwardization. 
In the coming year we propose to organize a new dona- 
tion focusing on the documents created by Raya in the 
process of writing her trilogy of revolution — her notes, 
correspondence, and commentary on her three major 
works. 

• 3) This Spring we held an unprecedented series of 
classes on “Raya Dunayevskaya’s Marxist-Humanism in 
the Changed World of the 1980s,” where, for the first 
time ever, we established as core readings Raya’s epo- 
chal 1953 Letters unseparated from either the June 1, 
1987 presentation or the Constitution of News and Let- 
ters Committees. This year we propose to follow 
through on those classes, with a new series on dimen- 
sions of Raya’s trilogy of revolution viewed from the 
vantage point of her last writings and her 1953 Letters. 

• 4) Organizational responsibility for the body of ide- 


as of Marxist-Humanism means not separating our 
needed organizational growth from the concept of or- 
ganization. In the year ahead we will have the great ad- 
vantage of a new edition of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, the autobiography of Charles Den- 
by, our Black Worker-Editor from our birth to 1983. 
What makes it totally new is the inclusion of Raya Du- 
nayevskaya’s magnificent “In Memoriam” to Denby, 
first published in the November 1983 N&L. What will 
be crucial in all our work this year is the search for 
new platforms to present Marxist-Humanism and for 
new dialogue with all whom we can reach. Internation- 
ally, a great achievement of the past year has been the 
new discussion of Raya’s life and work in journals such 
as The Owl of Minerva, the Bulletin of the Hegel So- 
ciety of Great Britain, Radical Philosophy in England, 
Autodeterminacion in Bolivia, Das Argument in West 
Germany, and preparation of a new pamphlet dedicated 
to Raya in Italy. This year we propose to extend that 
international dialogue with a trip to Mexico, where 
mass unrest deepens daily and where Raya’s entire tril- 
ogy of revolution is available in Spanish editions. As 
preparation for such a trip, we propose to issue as a 
Spanish-language pamphlet Raya's essay “Marx’s Hu- 
manism and Marxist-Humanism,” printed in Autodeter- 
minacion. This will help us not only with our work in 
Latin America, but at home, where the Latino dimen- 
sion has just erupted in the Perth Amboy, New Jersey, 
protests against police murders. 

• 5) In 1988-89 our newspaper, News & Letters, be- 
comes a crucial focal point for working out an expres- 
sion of the Marxist-Humanist body of ideas. The col- 
umn “From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya,” to- 
gether with essay articles on current events, Subjects of 
revolution, battles of ideas, and activity articles from 
the factory floor, from demonstrations for abortion 
rights, from campus sit-ins against racism, can truly 
form an ongoing projection of Marxist-Hu manis m when 
we dive deeply into the Marxist-Humanist body of ide- 
as. This labor of philosophic re-creation which itself be- 
comes worldly is what Raya spoke to when she asked 
us in her June 1, 1987 presentation to work out creating 
a new type of 12-page newspaper in which “the mean- 
ing of events and experiences and their direction in a 
global context” would be presented. 

• 6) All of this demands financial responsibility for 
Marxist-Humanism. We propose a goal of $35,000 as the 
minimum amount we need to raise as a sustaining fund 
for N&L. At the same time, we seek continued support 
for the Raya Dunayevskaya Memorial Fund. 

For all our work in 1988-89 it is necessary to look at 
the inwardization of a body of ideas from the standpoint 
of the mirror of history. When Karl Marx died, those 
who sought to be his continuators were faced with the 
problem of the transition of the Marxist Idea to a total- 
ly new sphere. Because they assumed that they knew 
Marx’s body of ideas, they placed all emphasis on “pro- 
jection” of the conclusions they believed Marx had 
reached. And because the task of inwardizing the body 
of ideas was not placed on their historic agenda, it took 
a century to publish the whole of Marx. It is also why 
it took all the way to 1914 before any Marxist caught 
the opposition to the new age of imperialism — the dia- 
lectic of the self-determination of nations — and then it 
was only because Lenin had returned to the self-deter- 
mination of the Idea in Hegel’s Science of Logic. 

The development of the Marxist-Humanist body of 
ideas has given us a very different view of the relation- 
ship between inwardization and projection. That is why 
the preparation of Vol. 13 as Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection- — Marxist-Humanism: A 
Half-Century of Its World Development was central to 
all our tasks last year. Central to all our tasks for the 
coming year is the view of the whole Marxist-Humanist 
body of ideas from the vantage point of 1986-87. There 
is no other way to meet the challenge of an age which 
presents us, on the one hand, with so retrogressive a re- 
ality as Reaganism’s global reach and, on the other, 
with such a ceaseless and deep passion for freedom and 
for a philosophy to reach it. 

— The Resident Editorial Board 


Raya Dunayevskaya’s Last Writings, 1986-87 — 
Toward the Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy 
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“In donating this volume 13 only eight months 
after Dunayevskaya’s death, and by including in it 
documents not edited by her for publication, we 
seek to sharply contrast Marxist- Humanism’s atti- 
tude to the archives of a founder, with those post- 
Marx Marxists of whom Raya asked, ’Why a cen- 
tury to publish the whole of Marx?’ At the same 
time we seek to undertine the importance of the 
last writings of an epochal thinker, writings which 
as a final determination in the journey of the Idea 
of freedom, reach both back to the philosophic mo- 
ment of the Idea’s birth and forward into the fu- 
ture.” — from the Introductory Note 

“For Marxist- Humanists, Perspectives makes 
Retrospective not just a remembrance of things 
past, but such an inwardizing and projecting of 
Marx’s whole body of ideas that only then does 
one fully embark on the new of one’s own age, so 
that the discontinuity with the old is historically 
justifiable because it now shows its roots in the 
continuity.” —Raya Dunayevskaya, 

Marxist-Humanist Perspectives 1988*87, 
Microfilm #11050 
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From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 


(continued from page 4) 

aggravation of class contradictions, with the inevitability 
of the proletarian revolution.” 6 

VALUE, ENGELS has written, is “a category 
characteristic only of commodity production, and just as 
it did not exist prior to commodity production, so will it 
disappear with the abolition of commodity production.” 7 
It would be sheer absurdity, argued Engels, “to set up a 
society in which at last the producers control then- 
products by the logical application of an economic cate- 
gory (value) which is the most comprehensive expres- 
sion of the subjection of the producers by their own 
product.” 8 In the last theoretic writing we have from 
the pen of Marx, a critique of A. Wagner’s Allgemeine 
oder theoretische Volkswirtschaftslehre, Marx casti- 
gates “the presupposition that the theory of value, de- 
veloped for the explanation of bourgeois society, has va- 
lidity for the ‘socialist state of Marx.’ ” 9 

In the opinion of this writer nothing in the article 
contradicts this firmly established co-existence of the 
law of value with capitalist production. 

The radical change in theoretical interpretation that 
the article presents not unnaturally brings with it im- 
portant methodological consequences. The authors pro- 
pose that in the future the structure of Capital be not 
followed and state that the past textbooks which fol- 
lowed the structure violated the “historic principle.” 
Obviously, this is a very grave departure. Engels ex- 
plains Marx’s rejection of the method of the “historical 
school” by the fact that history proceeded by jumps 
and zigzags and that, in order to see its inner coherence, 
it was necessary to abstract from the accidental. The 
structure of Marx’s Capital is a logical abstraction seen 
in its evolution and constantly checked and reehecked 
and illustrated by historical development. Marx’s dialec- 
tic method is deeply rooted in history. However, it uti- 
lizes history not as a chronological listing of events but 
“divested of its historic forms and fortuitous circum- 
stances.” 10 Thus the abstract method of Marx does not 
depart from the “historic principle.” On the contrary, 
the theoretical development of the commodity is in real- 
ity the historical development of society from a stage 
when the commodity first makes its appearance — the 
surplus of primitive communes — to its highest develop- 
ment, its “classic form” in capitalism. Where a commod- 
ity existed accidentally or held a subordinate position as 
in primitive, slave or feudal societies, the social rela- 
tions, whatever we may think of them, were at any rate 
clear. It is only under capitalism that these social rela- 
tions assume “the fantastic form of a relation between 


6 O. Kapitale Marksa, pp. xi-xii. (Engels on Capital.) The English 
translation does not carry this preface, issued by the Marx-Engels-Lenin 
Institute under the supervision of the Central Committee of the Russian 
Communist Party. 

7 Sotehineniia Marksa-Engelaa, T. XXVII, c.408. (Works of 
Marx-Engels, Vol. XXVII, p. 408.) 

8 Herr Eugen Duhring’s Revolution in Science (New York, Inter- 
nal. Publishers), p. 347. 

9 Arkhiv Marksa-Engelaa, T. V, c.59. (Archives of Marx-Engels, 

Vol. V, p. 59, Ed. Adoratsky.) 

10 Frederick Engels on the Materialism and Dialectics of Marx, 

included in Ludwig Feuerbach and the Outcome of Classical Ger- 
man Philosophy (London, Martin Lawrence), p. 99 


things.” 11 That is why Marx analyzes the commodity 
“at its ripest.” He is separating its theoretical potential- 
ities from its historic starting point. Where Marx ana- 
lyzes a commodity in order to discern the law of its de- 
velopment, the Soviet economists now merely proclaim 
the arrival of the commodity in a “socialist society.” 

HENCE WHEN the authors propose that the 
structure of Capital be not followed in the future, it is 
not because past Soviet textbooks, patterned on it, vio- 
lated the “historic principle.” It is because of their need 
to divest the commodity of what Engels called “its par- 
ticular distinctness” and to turn it into a classless, “gen- 
eral historic” phenomenon applicable to practically all 
societies. 

The ideas and methodology of the article are not ac- 
cidental. They are the ideas and methodology of an “in- 
telligentsia” concerned with the acquisition of “surplus 
products.” What is important is that this departure 
from “past teaching of political economy” actually mir- 
rors economic reality. The Soviet Union has entered the 
period of “applied economics.” Instead of theory, the ar- 
ticle presents an administrative formula for minimum 
costs and maximum production. It is the constitution of 
Russia’s post-war economy. 

II Capital, Vol. I, p. 83. 
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‘Day of liberty’ in Romania 

Editor’s note: The following article was submitted to News 
& Letters by a Romanian woman who lived in Brasov in 
1987, and now lives in the United States. 

I participated in the uprising in Brasov, Romania, in 
the Fall of 1987. It was a Sunday and I was walking 
home from church with my parents. I remember hear- 
ing the singing of the national anthem, “Romanians, 
Awaken.” I said what is that? Someone said, “It’s noth- 
ing they’re just fooling around,” but I knew something 
different and important was really happening. Twenty 
years ago you could get thrown in jail for singing that 
song. I followed the sound until I came to the crowds of 
people marching in the streets. It was fantastic! 

The workers had been told to vote at 6 a.m. on a 
Sunday and then to go back to work again. They were 
angry because they had big pay cuts that month, and 
with rationing you can buy very little on what you do 
earn. It’s like being in prison and getting your portions. 
But the last straw was that the workers didn’t get com- 
pensation time for voting. They had to show up for 
work at the regular time and vote. That brought them 
into the streets, on strike and singing “Romanians, 
Awaken!” 

The whole city joined them. There were many 
young people in the streets. For the first time every- 
body was speaking the truth to each other. I cried 
with joy and sadness. The marchers went to the 
Communist Party (CP) headquarters and burned it. 
While they were there they destroyed a portrait of 
Ceausescu and a CP flag. They threw out of the win- 
dows all the hidden stores of special foods, drinks 
and cigarettes that were for the exclusive use of the 
party members. It was a difficult thing for hungry 
people to do. They were masters of the building but 
preferred to make this a political act, not against the 
food, but against the CP. All the police could do was 
stand by nervously, they never smiled, they were put 
in their place. 

Then special riot soldiers appeared, from anti-terror- 
ist brigades that I had never seen before. There were 
tanks. But the children, some only nine years old, stood 
in front of the tanks and put their feet up against 
them. The tank commanders didn’t know what to do. 
They had to stop. It was a stand off between the peo- 
ple and the army, policy and party in the streets. It 
was a big moment for our generation. We saw that the 
police had no courage. But, there was embarrassed si- 
lence. We had a stand off but we didn’t know what to 
do next. So the police said, “Go home and sleep, noth- 
ing happened.” We didn’t know what to do if we took 
over, so we went home. 

The next day everything changed. Thousands of sol- 
diers and policemen occupied the city. Hundreds of my 
compatriots and friends were arrested and interrogated 
inside the tombs of the police buildings. Some have ' 
been banished from the city or even disappeared with- 
out any trace left behind. The repression was stronger 
and individually directed now. We feared for our lives 
and job*. 

The authorities wanted only to find out who had 
been the leaders. They wanted “the head,” but didn’t 
get it, because there wasn’t any head. We all did it be- 
cause we had one day to experience the feeling of liber- 
ty and solidarity. 
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WHY PHILOSOPHY? ^ 


EAST AND WEST 

I want to comment on how brilliant 
the June N&L Editorial on the econo- 
my was. In a new way, it showed what 
is so new about the U.S. economy to- 
day — even a “boom” does not mean 
prosperity for the working class. What 
has been on my mind is something 
Marx never had to deal with in actuali- 
ty, though it is predicted in Part VII of 
Vol. I of Capital. I think we are living 
in the only time since the industrial 
revolution in England in which workers’ 
standard of living is declining together 
with a growth of the system. Just as 
capitalism cannot help the Third World 
develop, so the U.S. economy cannot 
now provide steady employment or in- 
come to “its” working class. 

Economist 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


I was struck by the Editorial in the 
June issue of N&L when you quoted 
the bourgeois economists who are now 
calling our 5.4% unemployment the 
“natural” rate. They act as if that were 
a “biological creation.” That reminded 
me of how hard the women’s liberation 
movement has fought against the notion 
that “biology is destiny.” Massive un- 
employment, like the oppression of 
women, is an historical development — it 
had a beginning, and it can be ended. 
Mistreating an historical fact is just one 
more form of disinformation, in other 
words, a lie. 

Women’s Liber ationist 
Chicago 

* * * 

Chrysler pensions have finally caught 
up with GM and Ford. It all has to do 
with automation and plant closings. 
Overtime is unlimited, and this is the 
trouble: they say “you work seven days, 
you don’t need a pay raise.” Retirees 
are dying off — we lost 400 last year 
alone. People are living longer with 
newer medicines, but pensions aren’t a 
great worry to Chrysler. 

Autoworker 

Detroit 

* * * 

I was very interested in the article on 
pollution from a workers’ point of view 
in the June issue. I’m studying to be an 
electrical engineer, and I’m afraid I’ll be 
made to do things on the job that will 
injure the environment as well as my- 
self. in these companies you're made to 
do dangerous things just to make mon- 
ey. 

Student 
Chicago 

* * * 

Some ^people think there’s a form of 
workers democracy in Czechoslovakia. 
In his article in the June N&L, “X” 
shows there’s not. They have the same 
old “quality circles” that workers have 
here. I’m ambivalent on his point that 
they are “20 years behind IBM,” al- 
though I liked the article better after 
two or three readings. 

Labor activist 
New York 


In X’s article, the area of workers 
control is an interesting point. They 
have limited powers. Speaking of the 
need of more democratic authorities is 
Orwellian doublespeak. The workers 
must vote for the same strata that have 
always run production. 

Paul K. 

New York 


The article on Czechoslovakia written 
by “X” in the June issue spoke of how 
backward the state of industry is in his 
country. It reminded me of a point 
Raya Dunayevskaya made in her Marx- 
ism and Freedom, when in analzying 
Stalin’s rise to power spoke of how hor- 
rid was the backward state of machi- 
nery the workers were faced with in 
being forced to produce more and more. 
Whether you are given “new” or “old” 
technology, you still lose in this sys- 
tem — the worker is still driven to prod- 
uce for the sake of production. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Chicago 


I’ve just started reading N&L, and 
find it very interesting. In the June is- 
sue I was hrt’Mth the worker’s fetory 


Readers’ Views 




about the thousands of dollars the com- 
pany spent on a machine, and then told 
the workers there was no money for 
their raise. When I worked for Hughes, 
I experienced the same thing. That 
company has millions of dollars for re- 
search and development, but no money 
for raises for employees. 

New Reader 
California 


THE 

BLACK 

WORLD 


It has been in my interest to get in 
touch with- you. I have read Women’s 
Liberation and the Dialectics of Revo- 
lution by Raya Dunayevskaya. It is my 
interest to have such books as a woman 
aiming to contribute to any form of lib- 
eration movement. I have been working 
with the Gambian Anti-Apartheid 
Movement and it is my duty to keep in 
touch with any person with the same 
aims, and to work hand-in-hand with 
them. 

If there are other books in relation to 
the book I mentioned above, I would be 
very grateful to have them in hand. I 
am really interested in books concern- 
ing our movement. 

New Reader 
The Gambia, West Africa 


On June 16, Soweto Day, I attended 
a demonstration at the South African 
consulate, organized by the Los Angeles 
Free South Africa Movement. It was 
the biggest attempt at a cover-up of the 
true history and meaning of Soweto 
Day that I ever saw! The speakers 
didn’t mention Steve Biko, and acted 
like it was the African National Con- 
gress (ANC) that was responsible for 
the Soweto student uprising! But then 
some young South African students ar- 
rived on the scene, and not only ener- 
gized the whole crowd, but reminded us 
that Soweto 1976 was not bom from 
the ANC, but from the Soweto students 
themselves, their own ideas, and Steve 
Biko's philosophy. 

Long-time activist 
California 


The importance of Harry McShane 
putting out a special issue of The Scot- 
tish Marxist-Humanist on Powellism in 
1968, that you mentioned in your obitu- 
ary to him (June N&L), was brought 
home to me after I had read that fas- 
cists had firebombed a Black library 
and bookshop in north-east London in 
May, wiping out the ground floor. Re- 
cently the building had been daubed 
with racist graffitti. The attack coincid- 
ed with a verbal attack on Black people 
by Tory ideologue Norman Tebbit. 

Fred T. Shelley 
New York 


Three thousand people marched 
down Woodward Ave in Detroit on 
Sunday, June 26 in memory of the Civil 
Rights match of 125,000 in 1963. At the 
original march, Dr. Martin Luther King 
gave his “I have a dream” speech for 
the first time. 

The marchers, mostly Black, included 
veterans of the 1963 march as well as 
today’s high school youth. Though the 
general direction of the speeches at the 
rally pinned hope for change on a Dem- 
ocratic victory in November, the partic- 
ipants expressed more profound views. 
One woman carried a sign reading “ML 
King didn’t see people only in Black 
and White,” and a man who had 
marched in both the Detroit and Wash- 
ington marches of 1963 said Sunday’s 
march gave him the “courage to keep 
on keepin’ on.” 

Susan Vaa Gelder 
Detroit, Mich. 

* * * ■ tfe/: - 

I want to add my thoughts to Diane 
Lee’s review of Toni Morrison's novel, 
Beloved (May N&L), ’because, I tesperi- 


enced the book as a shattering, vision- 
ary journey into history and memory 
and the future— -of these United States 
of America, born as a slave-trading, 
slave-holding land. 

Precisely because Morrison’s tale is 
individual and particular, tied to land 
and history, geography and season, and 
a love story, it is universal as well. Be- 
loved in the book speaks often of stand- 
ing on a bridge. To me, that represents 
the bridge between Africa and slavery; 
and the bridge between remembrance of 
the dead and the continuing life of the 
living; between desire and change, the 
past and the present, and historic re- 
membrance pushing to shape the future 
yet unborn. 

Michelle Landau 
Los Angeles 


ON ANTI-SEMITISM 

What I liked about Lou Turner’s col- 
umn in the June issue is that it took a 
stand against Steve Cokely’s anti-Semi- 
tism. So many people in Chicago want- 
ed to hide his anti-Semitism, like Aider- 
man Danny Davis, who considers him- 
self a spokesman for the Black 
community and now wants to run for 
mayor. I’m glad someone is telling the 
truth. 

Kelly 

Chicago 


I am glad Lou Turner wrote about 
anti-Semitism in the June N&L, but I 
wonder if there is a reason he never 
uses the word “racism” for it Somehow 
“disorder” and “ravings” do not ade- 
quately explain it. It is not just an in- 
tellectual strain that disorients national- 
ists; it is verv deep and common in 
Black society as in white. 

Anne Jaclard 
New York 


NEW ANTI-WAR RALLIES 

I was fortunate to pick up a copy of 
N&L at the recent peace gathering in 
Central Park. It quickly proved to be 
the most interesting of the dozen publi- 
cations 1 was handed that day. How- 
ever, althougii I would consider myself 
to be a humanist and perhaps a Marxist 
as well, I know nothing of Raya Dunay- 
evskaya and her work on Marxist-Hu- 
manism. I intend to correct the situa- 
tion. Enclosed is payment for a year’s 
subscription to N&L and for a copy of 
Marxism and Freedom. 

New subscriber 
Bayside, Queens 

* * * 

I talked with a lot of the Japanese 
students in the New York peace demon- 
stration. They have something called 
the Peace Wave, an anti-nuclear organi- 
zation. They sent, our S.O.S. Racism 
group a letter from a Japanese student. 
We wrote back. They are into exchang- 
ing things — they gave us a book. They 
told us what it was like being here and 
the responses they received. 

High School student 
New York 


WE NEED YOUR HELP 

Since you carried our report on the 
Boat Project set up as a Memorial 
Fund for the Canadian railroad worker 
Lefty Morgan (see March 1988 N&L) 
we have received just over $10,000 to- 
ward the $15,000 needed to buy the en- 
gine for the 41 foot fishing boat the 
United Fishermen and Allied Workers 
Union is sending to the fishermen’s un- 
ion of San Juan del Sur, Nicaragua — 
the port destroyed by Somoza in 1979. 
All we need now is the rest of our tar- 
get fund. We send thanks to your read- 
ers who have helped and an appeal to 
any who might want Jo join in this pro- 
ject. Donations can be sent tor 


Craig Paterson, Barrister 
Dominion Bldg. 
If .-W. Haatings St. 
lyBXWCanadd 
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WHY NOW? 


One of Raya Dunayevskaya’s talents, 
which became part of (he development 
of her philosophy, was her ability to 
clear the path since Marx, by critiquing 
those great and small who came after. 
This became an important part of what 
she called, “hewing a road back to 
Marx’s Marxism.” It can be seen in her 
letter to Harry McShane (June N&L). 
There she insisted on not going to ei- 
ther extreme on the question of Engels, 
to dismiss him as “betrayer,” or to 
merge him with Marx. Maybe her open- 
eyed way of seeing things, always writ- 
ing with a wholeness of purpose, ris 
what gave her a clear, revolutionary vi- 
sion. 

Ginny Adams 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Peter Wermuth’s eSsay, where he 
showed “Marx pinpointed Hegel’s ‘fatal 
flaw’ as the stripping away of the hu- 
man subject from the dialectic,” is what 
Raya called “the dehumanization of the 
idea.” The essay helped me better un- 
derstand Marx’s philosophy as a new 
Humanism. Without Hegel’s discovery 
of the dialectic, Marx cpuld have ended 
up only an economist. But because of 
his dialectic Marx never separated the 
economy from the whole human being 
This to me would be the new world 
when the human being can be whole. 

Felix Martin 
Los Angeles 


1 was at the debate on Marxist?? at 
NIU that you wrote up in the June is- 
sue. I don’t at all agree jvith those radi- 
cals who said philosophy is just a “fan- 
cy abstraction.” As I’ve become more 
active in the movement,! I’ve found you 
have to have a philosophy before you 
take action. You have to] know why you 
want to change what; you want to 
change. The kind of critical analysts 
you offer is very important. 

Philosophy student 
Northern Illinois U., De Kalb 

* * * j 

Wermuth helped unravel the mysteri- 
ous phrases on History and Science as 
Organization at the end of the Pheno- 
menology of Mind. He “translated” the 
passage on “Recollectioh of spiritual 
forms” as Concept of Organization, and 
the one on “intellectually comprehend- 
ed” as Organization of Thought. Uniting 
the two then seems quiiet logical, but 
the real breakthrough is that Wermuth 
and Dunayevskaya see that Hegel tffen 
“crucifies” this unity, because it too had 
to “face the test of a changed world.” 
To me, this means that while we can 
dig out historic “highpoints” to build 
upon, the meaning of such highpoints 
can be revealed by interpreting philoso- 
phy in new wavs in grappling with the 
here and now. 

Wayne Carter 
Los Angeles 

* * * I 

A friend of mine asked me why "dia- 
lectics” is necessary. He insisted you 
can prove the need for socialism with 
straight linear logic — just by showing 
that distribution should be equitable. I 
couldn’t believe anyone could think of 
reaching socialism that wav. 

We have been talking about organiz- 
ing a conference of youth from all over 
the country. But I keep thinking of 
Steve Biko’s ideas on Black Conscious- 
ness. We want to create that kind of 
new consciousness out of which a new 
organization can come. You can’t just 
impose organization from outside that 
kind of movement. 

Student activist 
Illinois 

* * * 

I regularly read N&L as I have been 
one of the admirers of Raya Dunayev- 
skaya, whose work Marxism and Free- 
dom I read a number of years back. As 
I am a retired Professor Activist in var- 
ious Left movements, I can send you^as 
a corajtensation for mv subscription 
some of my writings dealing with India 
and basically inspired by Marxist phil- 
Revolution. I will alsttjhegglad 
some of the works the 
er Dunayevskaya, w|^»e ear- < 
pressed me greatly. * 
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Haiti — “Challenge to Poverty” 


Ddfi d la pauvretd, Franck Laraque; Montreal, 1987, Le 
Centre International de Documentation et d’lnformation 
Hai'tienne, Caraibienne et Afro-Canadienne. 

Six-and-a-half years ago, among the 50 pages of arti- 
cles and talks that make up the appendices of Chal- 
lenge to Poverty, Franck Laraque explained and “fore- 
told” the military coup we have just witnessed in Haiti 
this month: 

" The army, the only force with muscle, intervenes after 
consultations with Washington, takes power and elects the 
next head of state. To defuse this traditional mechanism, 
Francois Duvalier created the Tontons Macoutes and weak- 
ened the army, nearly annihilating the direct military influ- 
ence of the U.S. on Haiti’s destiny. ..To overcome this diffi- 
culty the American government demanded of Jean-Claude 
Duvalier, in exchange for massive economic and military 
aid...the creation of the Leopards [an elite military unit]. 
Thus the American government re-took control of the Haiti- 
an military apparatus. . .In case the economic and/or mili- 
tary events should force the departure of Jean-Claude Du- 
valier...(the army) is ready to play its role of guardian of 
law and order under the amused and vigilant gaze of Uncle 
Sam. The people, once again cheated, will find themselves, 
after a brief period of euphoria, under the boot of the same 
dictatorship baptised with a different name.” 

The main body of this book, consists of drawing in 
bold strokes the conditions of Haiti today and some 
suggestions for concrete starting points for solutions. 
One cannot read it without instantly being confronted 
with the very concrete, complex problems facing Haiti: 
the life of the street vendors and peasants, the intelli- 
gence of the illiterate “Madan Sara” who travels back 
and forth to the U.S. and Caribbean buying and selling, 
the severe problem of deforestation and erosion, unem- 
ployment and illiteracy. This is presented in the context 
of Third World debt, U.S. imperialist relations, the fail- 
ure of Reaganite “free market” economics in Haiti, 
Zaire, Jamaica — as well as in the U.S.! 

HAITI’S NEEDED DEBATE 

Laraque does not claim to answer this crisis in 90 
pages. He wants to stimulate a concrete debate. This 
bocSNs a direct reaction to the pompous and vague dec- 
larations of the numerous aspirants to the Haitian pres- 
idency following Duvalier’s fall and preceding the No- 
vember, 1987 elections (which were subsequently 
drowned in blood), as well as the revolutionary but 
equally abstract declarations of Left parties. 

Laraque asks, why so much debate on the fine 
phrases of a new constitution, when the budget re- 
mains a secret document but is much more concrete? 
How is the land question to be solved when there is 
not enough land to distribute to all? How are the 
wages of the 60,000 workers to be raised, 90% of 
them women, in the light assembly export industry? 

The strength of this book is that, in Laraque’s me- 
thod, the human potential, the human element in both 
the suffering and the possibilities is always present. 
Which is more than can be said for most works on 
Third World development, which usually pose problems 
and solutions at the technical level alone. 

ABSTRACT 'SOCIALISM’ 

It is only in the appendices that one sees some identi- 
fication of Cuba and other so-called “socialist” countries 
as somehow satisfying the “vision for which the urban 
and rural masses are struggling for so long a time.” One 
rea&zes that Laraque’s break with both bourgeois dema- 
gogues and Left abstract revolutionaries, is not com- 
plete. To be sure, it would be hard to disagree with La- 
raque’s proposals for an immediate “minimum pro- 
gram”: public works, soup kitchens, hospices, literacy 
and vaccination campaigns, as well as an international 
campaign to recover the millions stolen and taken 

Amazon Indian massacre 

On March 28, 1988, 14 Tikuna Indians from the state 
of Amazonas on the Brazilian-Peruvian border were 
massacred by machine-guns and over 20 more were in- 
jured, including women and children. 

According to survivors, the massacre was supposedly 
ordered by Oscar Castelo, who is a timber merchant 
and brother of the Chief of Police of Tabatinga Town. 
The massacre was carried out by lumbermen in the 
area, who were arrested by local police. In spite of eye- 
witness accounts they were later released. 

Government-instilled hysteria caused the inhabitants 
of Tabatinga to arm themselves against a “supposed” 
Indian attack. For two days, the surviving Indians were 
afraid to leave their communities for fear of further 
massacres. After that, five Indian leaders decided to go 
to Manaus, the state capital, and then, to Brasilia, ac- 
companied by Ailton Krenak, the coordinator of the 
Union of Indigenous Nations (UNI), in order to demand 
justice and denounce the massacre to the public. 

The Tikunas have been struggling for many years to 
protect their land from invasion and exploitation by 
such people as the lumber companies. They have ap- 
pealed to FUNAI (a government Indian agency) and to 
the government, only to be ignored, as the government 
describes the situation as a conflict between the Indians 
and the lumber companies. 

The Tikunas and UNI are demanding that the gov- 
ernment investigate the matter and incarcerate the 
murderers responsible for the massacre, as well as order 
the lumber companies out of Indian territories. 

Please write or telegram your protest of this brutal 
massacre and demand justice for the Tikuna People to: 
Exmo. Sr. Jose Samey, Presidente da Republica, Pala- 
cio do Planalto, 70000 Brasilia DF, Brazil. 

— South and Central American 
Indian Information Center 
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Striking workers discuss situation following Gen. 
Namphy’s military coup. 


abroad by the Duvaliers, and so on. 

Yet there is room for plenty of debate around his 
posing Japanese and U.S. industry as examples of 
the benefits of cooperation between unions and boss- 
es to obtain wage increases and better working con- 
ditions! There can also be debate as to whether the 
"three imperatives for progress” of Maurice Bish- 
op— "fallen under the assassin bullets of leftists 
stuffed with theories and disrespectful of the liberty 
and life of others,” namely, “a politics of absolute 
honesty with the people, of mobilization and unity of 
the people, and of an economic policy turned in- 
wards” — are sufficient to avoid the counter-revolu- 
tion from within as happened in Grenada. 

So while its weakness is a lack of reorganization on 
the long-term vision of where the Haitian masses may 
want to go to, its combining of “opinions of experts with 
voices from the streets — voices of which we rarely hear 
an echo,” gives a powerful picture of the crises facing 
Haiti and some of the immediate solutions. Hopefully, it 
will call forth further debate at a serious level. An Eng- 
lish language edition of this book is also hoped for. 

—John Marcotte 


Black World 


(continued from page 1) 

South African foreign minister Pik Botha from Gorba- 
chev during his “private” visit to Pretoria. 

NEW TRADE UNION OPENING 

Whether or not the present concessions by the Ango- 
lan government, agreeing to table the question of U.S. 
military aid to UNITA while negotiating Cuban troop 
withdrawal, are maintained, the more urgent question 
facing the liberation movement in South Africa is — to 
what extent are such concessions the dictates of Gorba- 
chev’s policy of “peaceful co-existence” with U.S. impe- 
rialism in the Third World? 

That makes it necessary to focus on the 3-day mass 
strike, June 6-8, carried out by a united front of the 
Congress of South African Trade Unions (COSATU) 
and the National Council of Trade Unions (NACTU). 

The immediate objective of the announcement by 
COSATU and NACTU the first week in June, that 
they would constitute a "broad front” in carrying out 
the 3-day general strike, was to protest the draconi- 
an Labor Relations Amendment Bill aimed at crip- 
pling the Black trade union movement. That an- 
nouncement, however, came only after a 2-day spe- 
cial COSATU conference of 1500 delegates met in 
May and decided to open the way for a united front 
with NACTU. The decision to drop the ANC Freedom 
Charter as a pre-condition for unity, which COSATU 
had originally adopted at its second national con- 
gress in July 1987, also opens the way for united 
front actions between the ANC-oriented United Dem- 
ocratic Front (UDF) and the Black Consciousness- 
oriented Azanian People’s Organization (AZAPO). 

Prior to COSATU’s May conference, a joint commu- 
nique had been issued by the ANC and NACTU follow- 
ing their meeting in Harare, Zimbabwe in early May. In 
part, the statement declared that “it was imperative for 
the labour movement inside the country to strive to- 
ward unity with the eventual objective of a single lab- 
our federation.” Moreover, the National Union of Met- 
alworkers of South Africa (NUMSA), led by jailed labor 
militant Moses Mayekiso, and the Commercial Catering 
and Allied Workers Union (CCAWUSA) — two of COS- 
ATU’s largest affiliates and proponents of a Workers’ 
Charter to replace the Freedom Charter — submitted 
resolutions to the May conference calling for a united 
front of all organizations. All of this comes on the heels 
of the intensification of a new form of worker protest at 
the point of production called “factory demonstrations,” 
following the Feb. 24 bannings. 

GLASNOST— SOUTH AFRICAN STYLE 

What also underlies the current political shift is the 
disclosure of Russia’s “new thinking” on Black libera- 
tion in South Africa in the last year and a half. In his 
International Herald Tribune article, (1-21-87) “From 
Moscow, a new slant on apartheid,” Colin Legum reported 
that at the Second Soviet-African Conference on Peace, 
Cooperation and Social Progress held in Moscow at the 
end of 1986, “A leading Soviet theoretician.. .advocated far- 
reaching compromises.. .that, in some respects, come closer 
to the views of President Pieter Botha than to the African 
National Congress or the South African Communist 
Party.” 
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Senegal uprising 

Senegal — Since the Feb. 28 presidential and leg- 
islative elections, the outcome of which is responsible 
for the present crisis in Senegal, a new political situa- 
tion has emerged. r 

The street battles between the students and the 
police started long before the election campaigns 
which resulted in the closure of certain secondary 
schools in the city of Dakar, and in towns like Pekin 
and St. Louis. The violent crisis was suspended dur- 
ing the elections since everyone was optimistic that 
the Joof regime will step down. However, the situa- 
tion did not occur as expected. 

The Joof regime became victorious with almost 70% 
of the votes cast, using tactics to intimidate and frus- 
trate the opposition. At one point they announced over 
national radio and TV that two Libyan planes loaded 
with arms were detected at Yoff airport. The ruling 
Party Socialist (PS) has created Action Committees 
throughout the country consisting of criminals who have 
been responsible for torturing opposition militants. The 
struggle of the Alliance Democratic Senegalese, consist- 
ing of five opposition parties, to change the electoral 
system was in vain. 

The day after the elections a violent uprising began 
involving the youth which eventually spread to other 
areas outside of Dakar. The women staged their own 
form of demonstrations by coming out with their cook- 
ing pots and other cooking utensils using them as drums 
indicating the high cost of commodities and the level of 
hunger in the country. This resulted in the arrest and 
detention of many women. 

The oppressed masses in Senegal are more than 
prepared for changes. The uprising is without any 
party or group direction. It is very much similar in 
character with the uprising in the occupied Gaza 
Strip and the West Bank. 

The closing of certain industries and laying off of 
workers deeply affected the survival of families. The 
youth became totally frustrated. Uncountable numbers 
of youth are without jobs. 

The perpetuation of- the uprising in Senegal up to this 
very moment takes place against this background. 

— Ba Karang 


On Southern Africa 

A later "revision” of the "new thinking” was made 
by Dr. Victor Goncharov, the deputy director of the 
Institute of African Studies of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences, headed by Anatoly Gromyko (son of Presi- 
dent Andrei Gromyko). Interviewed in Harare, Zim- 
babwe in the summer of 1987, Goncharov pontificat- 
ed in the most schoolmasterly fashion: "Firstly, it is 
necessary to settle the problems of the liberation 
struggle, and then to come to the next stage of the 
social revolution in South Africa. If they (the libera- 
tion movement) will insist on putting forward the 
ideas and principles of the socialist revolution before 
the settlement of the problems of national liberation, 
they will lose their allies in the population, they will 
lose potential allies.” 

Then “Comrade” Goncharov optimistically concluded 
that while “the emotion of the past three years has giv- 
en birth to hopes of a quick victory, it will not be very 
quick... I believe that in the end South Africa will be- 
come socialist, maybe not in 25 years but in a century... 
I am an optinjist.”(!) 

Though “Comrade” Goncharov is not exactly in a 
race with time, the Black proletarian masses in South 
Africa are. In the end Gorbachev’s “new thinking” may 
pose as ominous a challenge to today’s Third World 
revolutions as the “changed world” wrought by 
Reaganism. 

Reagan’s racist court 

The Washington Afro-American newspaper reported 
on June 4, 1988, that “the District [Washington, D.C] 
Fire Department has attracted national attention be- 
cause the Reagan administration made it the center 
piece of its campaign to eliminate racial quotas in the 
public sector. 

Unfortunately, Reagan did get his way, for accord- 
ing to the Afro, "the U.S. Supreme Court voted not 
to hear an appeal filed...against the District which 
would have required the city to hire six Black fire- 
fighters for every ten job openings.” The case was 
being appealed to the high court because it had been 
shot down by the U.S. Court of Appeals last year. 
That court claimed that the plan violated civil rights 
laws because it called for hiring and promotion of a 
larger percentage of minorities than whites. 

Requiring a “6-to-10” ratio would be disproportionate- 
ly high in the national context, but the population of 
the city of Washington, D.C. is 75% to 80% Black. The 
basic principle of affirmative action is for the ratio hired 
to reflect the community, which the Fire Department 
allegedly came nowhere near meeting. The Reaganite 
investigating committee’s “finding” that there was “no 
evidence of discrimination” didn’t even bother to re- 
spond to allegations about actual numbers employed. 

The Court’s rigid interpretation of the numbers game 
is reminiscent of their other recent decision that civil 
rights codes do not protect minorities from racial har- 
assment while on the job; only from hiring and promo- 
tion discrimination. 

Apparently, we didn’t escape all such trickery when 
we blocked the nomination of Robert Bork! 

, — Karl Armstrong 
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March against racist attacks at Oberlin 


Oberlin, Ohio — At Oberlin College extremely de- 
structive words were written on the bathroom walls of 
the library this Spring. “Kill all Abusua members” 
(Abusua is the Black students’ group at Oberlin Col- 
lege) and “kill all minorities” were only two of various 
such offensive and repulsive insults directed toward mi- 
nority students at Oberlin. Outside Wilder Hall, a build- 
ing every student on campus passes by at least once a 
day, a banner reading “white supremacy rules” was 
hung sometime in the early morning of April 24. Earlier 
in the semester, other repugnant racial attacks, this 
time on Asian-Americans, were written on the men’s 
bathroom wall also in the college library. 

Following the attacks were two general faculty 
meetings in which student representatives participat- 
ed. More than a thousand people took part in an all- 
campus march followed by a rally on April 29. The 
hours-long rally, in Which members of different mi- 
nority student groups on campus gave empowering 
speeches, was the successful attempt to call for a 
recognition of the problems that some groups face on 
campus and in the "real” world. 

The march and rally was for me, a Latina, an inspir- 
ing and empowering experience and a time of admitting 
to myself that racism does exist even in so-called 
“progressive colleges” such as Oberlin. This experience 
forced me to remember the times in the past when I, as 
a “new immigrant,” heard insults regarding my lack of 
knowledge of the North American ways and language. It 
was like an initiation period for me and my family. But 
I realize because of this past semester at Oberlin, that 
this “initiation period” is not over for me, nor for many 
other individuals and groups, no matter how well we 
speak the English language, or how much we have 
adapted to the North American society. 

Yes, it happened/happens in Oberlin in 1988. “Wow, 
and I thought Oberlin was supposed to be a progressive 
place.” Such extremely naive ideas regarding Oberlin 
college and its reputation as a utopia for activists could 
be partially understandable, since this private school 
promotes in its literature that it is the ideal “prog- 
ressive” setting. But when this naive attitude comes di- 
rectly from the Oberlin student-body itself (or a portion 
of it) some of us, who have known all along that racism 
exists, can only be terrified and shocked by the great 
wall of ignorance regarding racism that confronts us, 
and it will only make our tasks more difficult. 

I have spoken to white students who actually contem- 
plated that the racist attacks were done by Abusua 
members to stir things up on campus. Some would not 
admit that it could have actually been any Oberlin stu- 
dent. They believe it was done by “townies,” and think 
their level of understanding is not as great as us college 


Youth in Revolt 


by Franklin Dmitryev 

Demonstrators at a university in Rangoon, Burma, in 
mid-June called for the release of detained students, 
reinstatement of those expelled for previous protests, le- 
galization of student unions, and an accounting of those 
killed or jailed in the March 12-18 protests, where 
troops killed as many as 100 people. When the govern- 
ment closed the university June 21, 5,000 high school 
and college students and other citizens marched down- 
town. Street battles broke out, 10 people were killed 
and 77_ arrested. The government imposed a dusk-to- 
dawn curfew and closed almost all colleges in Rangoon, 

| while demonstrations spread to Mandalay and Pegu. 

| *| * * 

Javier Arrasco, a student at San Marcos National 
University in Peru, was killed May 31 by a police offi- 
cer shooting into a crowd of 100 people protesting an 
army massacre of peasants in the Andes. Since then, 
hundreds of students have been detained and dozens in- 
jured in demonstrations on three campuses and street 
blockades. On June 9, police surrounded the San Mar- 
cos campus to block thousands of students from march- 
ing on the Congress in protest of Arrasco ’s murder. 

* * * 

Anti-apartheid groups at Yale University built a wall 
in June to replace two shanties burned down earlier in 
the month. The shanties, built on campus in 1986 to 
protest the school’s continuing investments in South Af- 
rica, were destroyed by a reactionary alumnus attending 
his 30th reunion. The 40-foot-long wooden wall, covered 
with anti-apartheid messages, represents the students’ 
unextinguished struggles for divestment. 

* * * 

I 

Students boycotted classes at several universities in 
South Africa June 6-8 in sympathy with the three-day 
general strike that protested government restrictions on 
unions and anti-apartheid groups. At the Univ. of Cape 
Town, about 150 workers and students occupied a build- 
ing, demanding pay for striking workers and reschedul- 
ing of students’ exams. 

* *| * ■ 

A faculty strike protesting education budget cuts at 
the Univ. of Concepcion, Chile, was joined in May by 
students, who also demanded^ the reinstatement of seven 
activists expelled without a hearing. In the face of the 
ongoing student/faculty strike, Carlos von Pleasing, a 
retired general appointed rector by the Pinochet dicta- 
torship, closed the university I indefinitely. 
k - 


students. Some students went as far as to say that 
members of certain minority groups on campus over- 
reacted to the whole incident. I would not call such a 
way of thinking progressive. This alone justifies the 
growing demand for a more inclusive curriculum of edu- 
cation. 

Students had a series of emergency meetings to dis- 
cuss what should be done about these racist incidents. 
On April 29 another meeting with the general faculty 
council and student ad-hoc committee on racist harass- 
ment took place. The major topic was a list of six long- 
term demands by the student committee. The demands 
called for more minority faculty and an increase in the 
number of minority students recruited every year. The 
demands include that more attention be paid to the in- 
fluence of minorities in U.S. history as well as the intro- 
duction of ethnic issues to incoming students. 

— An Oberlin freshperson 


End Israeli occupation! 



News & Letters photo 

Commemorating the 21st anniversary of the 
Israeli occupation of the West Bank and Gaza, 
some 5,000 demonstrators rallied June 4 at 
Times Square in New York City. The demon- 
stration and a march protested the brutal sup- 
pression of the current uprising against the 
occupation and solidarized with Palestinian 
self-determination. A variety of views on the 
uprising were represented. Activists, most of 
them young people, came from as far away as 
Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago. 


N.Y. peace march & rally 

New York, N.Y. — About 1 00,000 people came to 
the peace march on June 11. The demonstration was 
timed in conjunction with the United Nations Special 
Session on Disarmament and took place a few days af- 
ter the Reagan and Gorbachev summit meeting con- 
cluded. The tone of the rally was to go easy on Reagan 
and praise the supposed opportunity for dialogue creat- 
ed by Gorbachev. The rally literature stated, “only 
through cooperation between the peoples and govern- 
ments of the world” can nuclear disarmament and social 
justice be achieved. But many participants came with 
more of a critical attitude. 

It wasn’t hard to find the view that whenever the 
two superpowers "cooperate,” it’s at the expense of 
the masses in each country. One young woman com- 
mented, "I read in one of the papers that they are 
not even going to destroy the warheads. They are 
just going to hide them somewhere. We were idiots 
for believing them.” Students and young workers 
from the Northeast, the Midwest and the South had 
travelled to New York. Many of them were high 
school students in newly formed peace and anti-rac- 
ist groups. 

Militant contingents of Gays and Lesbians in ACT- 
UP demanding research for an AIDS cure and of Viet- 
nam Veterans Against the War, whose convoy of medi- 
cal supplies to Nicaragua has been detained at the Mex- 
ico border by U.S. immigration police, also represented 
voices in confrontation with Reagan’s America. 

We sold hundreds of the June 1988 News & Letters 
with its main article from Czechoslovakia on the real ef- 
fect of glasnost on the masses there. The author X 
writes that many leaders of today’s restructuring had a 
hand in welcoming the Russian tanks to crush the liber- 
alization during Prague Spring, 1968. 

At the rally, occasionally a Stalinist would comment, 
“I hope Spring never comes again.” Yet many more 
others said things similar to a school-teacher who re- 
marked, “This year the line is to speak out. But in five 
years, who knows what the line will be?” A man from 
Romania was impressed with X’s underground report, 
and, contrasting it to the outlook of the march organiz- 
ers, said, “When we went on strike, the authorities 
stopped the reporters at the border so no one would 
know about our revolt. The people that are making this 
march are not concerned with the Romanians." 

After seeing the May News & Letters featuring the 
new youth revolts against racism, war and Reaganism, a 
student from Oberlin College asked us if the paper 
would report on a protest movement on her campus in 
response to acts of racism there (see article, this page). 

— Rally participants 


Irish youth emigration 

Oxford, England — The media reports on the sit- 
uation in Ireland — North and South — do not reveal the 
underlying causes of the crisis. They fail to mention the 
dirty war by the British troops, the continued oppres- 
sion of Catholics in Northern Ireland and the spreading 
destruction of the southern Irish economy. The state of 
the world economy has affected the economy of the 
Irish Republic particularly badly. You may be familiar 
with the problems of the new wave of Irish emigration, 
since many come to New York. Research published in 
Ireland shows computer operators who go to New York 
end up as chambermaids or building site laborers. 

Irish youth are not prepared for the speed and dif- 
ficulties of American life. At the same time the need 
to "succeed” makes it difficult for them to return 
home, so they pretend to have "made it.” For youth^ 
in Ireland, Britain still remains a way out, despite 
fears of police searches and assaults which so many 
Irish endure under the "Prevention of Terrorism 
Act” — 6,246 youth were picked up under the Act in 
1987. Many come to London and remain unemployed. 
Emigration from Ireland is getting worse, not better. 
Up to 50,000 young people will leave this year, com- 
pared with 1,500 in 1981-82, and 35,000 in 1986-87. It 
has risen consistently throughout the 1980s as the 
Irish economy worsened. 

What happens when they get to England? Under the 
new housing legislation there is very little accommoda- 
tion, and some councils are sending Irish people home. 
There are some other developments, however. Two Lon- 
don polytechnics are offering Irish studies and there is a 
growth of Irish writers/poets/musicians in Britain. But 
these activities of the displaced, while important to the 
individual and the community, leave uncontemplated 
the major issues of the day. 

— Correspondent 

Trial of NIU students 

DeKalb, III — On Tuesday, June 14, the trial foF* 
most of the 79 students arrested at the Day of Action II 
at Northern Illinois University took place at the De- 
Kalb County Court House. With four attorneys repre- 
senting them, a majority of the students arrested for 
sitting on Lincoln Highway on April 13 crammed the 
courtroom, (see May, 1988 N&L) The students were 
told in April that they would be up for two charges, one 
of “mob action,” a misdemeanor, and one of “obstruct- 
ing a person in a highway,” a traffic violation. 

Much of the discussion was not with the students but 
was between the students’ attorneys, the state’s attor- 
ney, and the judge. What we did hear was the students’ 
attorney, Larry Schlam, say that the insistence on the 
part of the state to convict the students for “mob ac- 
tion” was unconstitutional. 

He said that the use of the category “mob action,” 
which is “a gathering of two or more people with the 
intent to break the law,” to describe peaceful demon- 
strations was thrown out of the Federal District Court 
and declared unconstitutional over 17 years ago! It 
could result in the thwarting of the first amendment 
right to free speech. 

After a half-hour recess the court reconvened, and 
the judge dismissed the charge of “mob action.” Howev-* 
er, the state had drafted an amended charge against the 
students which included “resisting a peace officer,” a 
charge which could potentially result in a maximum 
fine of $1,000 and up to one year in jail. 

After hearing about the new charge, the students’ at- 
torneys requested that the other charges be addressed 
at another court date. This will occur on July 19 of this 
year. 

Continued solidarity among the students arrested 
was apparent before and during the trial. Before the-' 
trial the students gathered in the lobby chanting, 
"Hey hey, ho ho, all the charges have got to go.” 
During the trial the students applauded after the 
"mob action” charge was dropped, and as each stu- 
dent approached the bench to receive their copies of 
the new injunction there was much applause, hooting 
and whistling. 

After the trial the students gathered at a meeting 
with the attorneys to discuss strategy and to cover the 
details of the trial. Many students affirmed the need to 
further educate the students and community about the 
reason behind the Day of Action. — Julia 
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Editorial 


Destruction of Iranian airliner 

U.S. armada out of Persian 


Gulf! 


The shocking destruction of an Iranian passenger jet 
on July 3 by a U.S. missile fired in the Persian Gulf, re- 
sulting in the deaths of 290 civilians on board, cannot 
be excused as simply a “tragic mistake.” The Reagan 
Administration bears a much more direct responsibility 
for this horrid, barbaric act. 

It is the United States which has turned the waters 
and airspace of the Persian Gulf into a military zone 
that threatens nuclear war with its vast arsenal of 
death-dealing armaments. It is Ronald Reagan — our 
Commander-in-Chief in search of a war — who has treat- 
ed the Gulf as a “situation room” for sending out U.S. 
forces. The crucial question is not whether the killing of 
the passengers was accidental as stated by the U.S. mil- 
itary, or a deliberate, provocative act, as claimed by the 
Islamic fundamentalist regime of Khomeini’s Iran. 
Rather, it was both the climate created by, and the re- 
ality of, Reagan’s armada intrusion into the Gulf last 
year that set the ground for this terrible tragedy. 

WARLIKE ATMOSPHERE 

Such is the warlike atmosphere in the Gulf today 
that only four minutes after the airliner took off it was 
declared hostile, and three minutes later two surface-to- 
air missiles were fired. Two-hundred ninety lives lost in 
seven minutes. 

The immediate comparisons to Korean Airlines 
Flight 007 of September 1, 1983 — shot down by a 


Russian missile-— were not out of line. Taken togeth- 
er, these events expose the high-tech barbarism that 
the world is held hostage to by both superpowers. 

For its part, the Khomeini regime in Iran cried out 
against the deaths of 60 women and children on the air- 
liner. But daily that regime sends hundreds and even 
thousands of children to their deaths as fighters in 
Khomeini’s “holy war” against Iraq — a war in which, 
for his part, Iraq’s Saddam Hussein uses chemical weap- 
ons. It is against the million plus deaths in the Iran- 
Iraq War that a “second Iran” — of workers, minorities, 
women, youth — has been forming. Reagan and Kho- 
meini are one in their disregard for the lives of the Ira- 
nian people. 

CHANGED WORLD 

Reagan’s latest actions in the Persian Gulf cannot be 
separated from the policies of the “Changed World” he 
has sought to impose globally in the 1980s from his in- 
vasion of Grenada to his foray into the Gulf of Sidra. 
Reagan has threatened and then used his mailed fist in 
the Middle East against both Khaddafi’s Libya and 
Khomeini’s Iran. Unlike Central America, which has 
sparked a growing anti-intervention movement in the 
U.S., that this Spring halted contra funding, and which 
is helping to stay the hand of direct intervention by 
Reagan, little opposition has arisen against Reagan’s ac- 
tions in the Middle East, particularly against Khomeini’s 
Iran. 


It is not that Khomeini’s religious fascist regime in 
Iran deserves any support. It was Khomeini’s ideology 
and his armed supporters who transformed the earth- 
shaking Iranian Revolution of 1978-79 into a counter-rev- 
olution in the 1980s (for a detailed analysis of these 
events see Raya Dunayevskaya’s series of the Political- 
Philosophic Letters on the Iranian Revolution in Hie 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection: The Marxist-Human- 
ist Archives). 

We who live in the United States bear a special re- 
sponsibility to protest these events. Will there be a 
new opposition to Reagan’s use of military might? 
Can we recognize that it is not Reagan or Reaganism 
that is the opposite of a Khomeini or a Khaddafi? 
Both Reagan and Khomeini rule from the position of 
narrow class-based ideologies. That Reagan is as- 
tride the most massive nuclearly armed power in the 
world, makes our job of opposing U.S. intervention 
most urgent. 

We cannot separate our opposition to Reagan’s poli- 
cies in Central America from actively opposing him in 
the Persian Gulf. Far from this diverting or weakening 
our opposition, it can be the beginning of building a 
genuine movement to halt Reagan’s bellicose war ac- 
tions everywhere — in the Persian Gulf as in Central 
America, in Southern Africa as in the Pacific region of 
the Philippines and Korea. Let’s begin with “All U.S. 
Forces Out Of The Persian Gulf Now!” 


Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

The significant stopover of U.S. Secretary of State 
w/3eorge Shultz’s three-day trip to Central America at 
the end of June was the meeting he held with contra 
leaders, in Guatemala. There, he said the Reagan Admi- 
nistration would push for a fresh $30 million in contra 
aid, including military supplies. 

Shultz visited Costa Rica, El Salvador, Honduras and 
Guatemala in his first trip to Latin America in two 
years. He refused to hold talks with Nicaragua, calling 
it the “rotten apple in the barrel” of Central America. 
Little was said about the internal crisis in each country. 
The only agenda point for Schultz’s trip was Nicaragua. 

He made crystal clear to the Central American rul- 
ers that the U.S. is not winding down its campaign to 
isolate and undermine Nicaragua. For the moment 
the war inside Nicaragua has quieted down, but the 


Reagan’s war against 

unrelenting economic war has left it near collapse. 

The U.S. Congress’ defeat of the Reagan Administra- 
tion’s contra aid package in February was no defeat of 
Reagan’s counter-revolutionary campaign, in which all 
options remain open. Prior to his trip, Shultz warned 
that the Reagan Administration’s preoccupation with 
defeating Nicaragua is “engaged up to Jan. 20,” when a 
new U.S. President will assume power. 

Yet the illusionary stalemate of Reagan’s wars in 
Central America has influenced a significant portion of 
the Central America solidarity movement in the U.S. A 
view persists that we can wait out the remaining seven 
months of Reagan’s presidency. 

This self-illusion started last August with the launch- 
ing of Costa Rican President Arias’ “peace plan,” which 
Reagan has sabotaged at every turn. It intensified after 
the February vote-down of contra aid. 

The situation in Central America at this moment is 


Nicaragua is not over 

fluctuating ominously. In the past six months, in El 
Salvador, the death-squad party of Roberto d’Au- 
buisson has taken control of the legislature. The as- 
sassination of trade union, peasant and student ac- 
tivists have begun to rise again. 

The Duarte presidency, the campaign against guerril- 
las, and the nation’s economy are being kept afloat by 
massive amounts of U.S. dollars after nearly nine years 
of civil war. In Honduras, the military has cracked 
down hard on unrest following the anti-U.S. riots there. 

Above all is the unrelenting threat of newer interven- 
tionist moves by the U.S. Since coming to power, Pres. 
Reagan has never once stepped off his platform of 
counter-revolution against Nicaragua. As we approach 
the ninth anniversary of the overthrow of the Somoza 
dictatorship in Nicaragua, there is no time for the soli- 
darity movement to quietly await Jan. 20. 


Pope greets Waldheim 

Pope John Paul II’s June visit to Austria, where he 
sanctified the rule of the ex-Nazi officer and war crimi- 
nal Kurt Waldheim, was a new low even for this re- 
actionary Pope. Not only did the Pope greet Waldheim 
and never criticize him; even when he did mention the 
4 $ Nazi atrocities in a visit on the 50th anniversary of the 
Anschluss, it was as if “all” Austrians had suffered 
“equally” — the fate of the Jews was passed over in si- 
lence. 

Besides gaining the support of those nostalgic for the 
Nazis what was the Pope after in Austria? The answer, 
apparently, is East Europe. 

In a deal with Waldheim, an outdoor mass was set up 
in Eisenstadt, just across the border from Hungary, and 
also near Yugoslvia. The crowd of 80,000 which showed 
^ up in Eisenstadt was thus three-fourths Hungarian and 
Yugoslav, people allowed to cross over into Austria by 
their governments. Since the Pope has not yet been al- 
lowed to visit any East European country besides Po- 
land, he was able, with help from Waldheim, to get his 
“message” into Hungary and Yugoslavia. 

Haiti coup 

President Leslie Manigat, “elected” in a fraudulent 
military-run election last January, decided in June to 
assert his own power against his military masters. Five 
days later, Manigat was replaced by a military junta 
headed by General Henri Namphy, the same clique who 
have ruled ever since the fall of Duvalier in 1986. 

Dead silence among the masses greeted the fall of the 
puppet Manigat and his replacement by open military 
rule, and rightly so, for nothing had changed: simply a 
few elite positions had been shifted. 

Repression of all genuine mass movements conti- 
nues unabated, if occasionally a bit more restrained 
than under the Duvaliers, in hope of getting U.S. aid 
restored. There was talk in the U.S. media that one 
side or the other was more involved in the drug 
trade. A New York Times editorial (6/21/88) implicit- 
ly supported Namphy, intoning cynically that “it is 
just possible that the much-abused cause of Haitian 
* democracy might benefit from the coup.” After all, 
had not the U.S.-trained military been the arbiters of 
Haitian politics from the end of direct U.S. occupa- 
tion in 1934 right up to the beginnings of the Duva- 
lier period in 1957? 

However, the masses’ silence at Manigat’s fall should 
not be taken for quiescence. While mass unrest has less- 
ened ever since the November 1987 massacre, important 
actions continue to take place, as does harsh repression. 
One example was reported by Haiti-Progrds (6/15/88): 


Only days before Manigat’s fall, 5000 people in Cap- 
Haitien came out for the funeral of a 19-year-old youth, 
Reynold Nervose, gunned down on the streets by a sol- 
dier after he had “insulted” a local judge. Carrying tree 
limbs, the crowd marched toward the court house. 
There, when soldiers teargassed the crowd, they re- 
sponded with a volley of rocks. All along the way, they 
shouted their rage at both Manigat and the Army. 


Imre Nagy remembered 




In 1956, Hungarian workers tore down the huge 
statue of Stalin as they demanded freedom from 
totalitarianism. 


On June 16, 500 demonstrators gathered in Budapest 
to remember Imry Nagy, Prime Minister of Hungary 
during the 1956 Revolution, who was executed 30 years 
ago by the Kadar regime and Russian authorities. 

Earlier in the day, several hundred people went to 
the comer of the Pest Lorinc cemetery, where graves of 
280 executed workers, students and political leaders lie 
unmarked. The revolutionaries were remembered as 
their names and occupations were read aloud. 

The demonstrators called for the newly-chosen Hun- 
garian Communist Party leader, Karoly Grosz, to reha- 
bilitate Nagy and hundreds of others persecuted and 
killed by the counter-revolution 30 years ago. Janos Ka- 
dar, administrator of the repression after Russian tanks 
crushed the 1956 uprising, was removed as General Sec- 
retary of the CP this May, and replaced by Grosz. 

Dissidents have called for more “openess” about the 
1956 revolution. Grosz, in his first significant act as 
Hungary’s ruler, answered with a show of force against 
the Nagy commemoration. Police charged the demon- 
strators with tear gas and clubs, as the marchers shout- 
fed for freedom arid an end to the police state. 


Iranian workers’ strikes 

The staggering hardship of Iranian masses today has 
reached the most extreme of pauperization, chewing at 
the very bones of their existence. 

Despite a news blackout something of the workers 
own voices can be heard: 

•Every body of a dead worker brought back from the 
war exacerbates workers deep distrust of the rulers. 
Thus on Jan. 5, 1988 the workers at the Iran Yasa plant 
learned of the death of their co-worker at the front who 
had been sent to do repair work behind the lines but 
then Was actually sent to the front lines. Opposing the 
words of the speaker of the factory Islamic anjuman, 
the workers angrily demanded “who is going to be re- 
sponsible for his death, for his family and kids? What 
have : these clergy brought to us other than death and 
misfortune. Why don’t they send Khomeini’s son to the 1 
war?” The death of workers from the conglomerate Na- 
tional Industries met with similar responses from the 
workers on Jan. 24. 

•Ever since last year, when the labor minister de- 
creed that 20% of the work force from each prod- 
uction unit must be dispatched to the front, the 
workers have been battling the militarization of the 
workplace with renewed effort. There are reports 
that since last summer numerous struggles were 
waged from strikes and marches to sit-ins and slow- 
downs which have been the most persistent. 

•The workers whose refusal to participate in lunch 
prayers as the condition for having a lunch break did in 
many instances, like the Iran Wood Industry, abolish 
the prayers. But then their lunch was taken away alto- 
gether. The workers at Neptune Electric, General In- 
dustry in Teheran, and the garment workers of Khaver 
in Rasht opposed through strikes and petitioning this 
cutoff as a way to prolong the working day. 

•In the National Shoe factories of Teheran, 13,000 
workers struck last summer and won a rollback of the 
extension of work hours. On the second day of their 
strike they had taken to the streets chanting and 
marching. 

•In July of last year, about 6,000 workers in the 
Khuzistan province in the agro-industry of Haft-tapeh 
went on strike calling for genuine workers councils, ex- 
pulsion of the management and promotion of seasonal 
workers to permanent positions. This militant strike was 
put down by the armed guards. 

From the sketchy reports reaching us we may not be 
able to tell the full extent of the unrest, but we do get 
some glimpses on the depth of the labor opposition. The 
_sttiry of the ecqnomy is told fully when it is jammed up 
with the often spoken but hardly heard voices of the 
retjtless workers in and out of production. 

* — Iranian in exile 
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The myth 
of full 

employment 



by John Marcotte 


Nobody can tell my sister-in-law this is a “full em- 
ployment” economy. She’s been without a job off and 
on since January. When she got laid-off from a curtain 
factory, she didn’t even bother to go to unemployment. 
She knew she could never survive on half of her four 
dollar-an-hour wage. 

But she didn’t count on jobs being so hard to find. A 
friend finally got her a job sewing parachute bags at a 
government contractor at five dollars an hour. Now 
what could be more secure than military contracts? 
Two months later, the company moved out to Virginia, 
leaving the women, some with 20 and 30 years on the 
job, high and dry without a week’s notice. 

$117 A WEEK! 


So she’s still looking for work. She’s found a few sew- 
I ing jobs but they paid minimum wage (that’s $117 for 
! 35 hours, before taxes, transportation and babysitting!) 
or one was piece-work, and a worker there told her 
she’d have to sew something like a hundred collars to 
make five dollars. No thanks. 

Readers probably remember the 200 Hebrew Na- 
tional meatpackers, whose plant moved out of New 
York to Indiana in 1986. To date only half have 
found jobs, most at huge pay cuts. Many had to sell 
their home or car. Now the company has settled with 
them for a million dollars. But that is only because 
they were organized enough to have a six-month 
shut-down notice in their contract, which the compa- 
ny blatantly violated. But when the money’s gone, 
these workers will still not have a ten-dollar-an-hour 
job. That’s a thing of the past. 

Of all the Reagan lies that have ended up in the 
mouths of Republicans and Democrats alike, the “full 
(continued on page 3) 


Black World 


Dukakis, 
welfare, 
and racism 



by Lou Turner 


The perfecting of the means of production inevitably 
brings about the camouflage of the techniques by which 
man is exploited, hence the forms of racism.. .At this 
stage racism, no longer dares to appear without dis- 
guise. — Frantz Fanon 


Ronald Reagan did it eight years ago, now Michael 
Dukakis has just done it again — and the signal is as un- 
mistakable as it is racist. Twenty-four years to the day 
after the bodies of three civil rights workers, Goodman, 
Schwemer and Chaney were found brutally murdered 
beneath an earthen dam in Philadelphia, Miss., Gov. 
Michael Dukakis, like Reagan before him, launched his 
campaign tour of the South at the Neshoba Countv 
Fair. 

This is not the Black Delta; this is straight-out 
Klan country. And it is a recognized fact of Southern 
politics that any national politician speaking to the 
all-white conservative audiences at the Neshoba 
County Fair in Philadelphia, Miss, is sending a clear 
message that the racist "Southern way of life” has a 
place in his American dream, no matter how much of 
a nightmare it is for Black America. 

Having played the Reagan card behind a disguise of 
fake Kennedy liberalism, Dukakis finally sought the safe 
haven of Jesse Jackson’s economism when reporters 
asked him why he went no further in his speech than to 
cryptically refer to the anniversary of the discovery of 
the bodies of Goodman, Schwemer and Chaney in Phil- 
adelphia, Miss, as a “special day.” Dukakis simply said 
that he had come to Neshoba County to talk about ec- 
onomic development, “the fundamental issue facing 
the people of Mississippi and the people of the South”! 
DUKAKIS’ LIBERAL HYPOCRISY 

What Dukakis’ liberal hypocrisy cannot disguise is 
the economic underdevelopment of Black reality in his 
own state of Massachusetts, whose incidences of racial 
violence in the 1980s rival the deep South of Mississip- 
pi. The clear and present expression of the economic di- 
mension of this Northern liberal racism is found in the 
very area that he is touted for having “managed” into a 
(continued on page 8) 
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Dukakis and Bush 

Campaign hoopla can’t hide 
cutbacks, racism and revolt 



Hospital workers on strike in San Francisco Bay 
Area. See story page 2. 


by Andy Phillips 

By the time the Democratic Party National Conven- 
tion hoopla was over in Atlanta, Ga., there was no 
doubt left that it was Michael Dukakis who was run- 
ning the show — complete even to getting his balloons 
for a closing red, white and blue extravaganza that 
would have turned Cecil B. DeMille green with envy. 


H. S. students march 

Tembisa, South Africa — On July 18 students 
demonstrated and marched to the court in Rabastho in 
Tembisa because a youth was involved in a court case 
there. On their way to the court the students found 
that the South African Defense Forces had blocked 
their way. The students were shot, sjambocked (hit with 
a billy-club like instrument) and arrested. They were 
singing freedom songs and not fighting against anyone 
nor attacking the police. Some of them are now in the 
hospital. 

The youth’s march and demonstration was in re- 
sponse to the arrest of a number of students in their 
classes last year. They were arrested because of their 
powerful movement in political activity. They were also 
hindered from writing their examinations. 

The most concerned students were those from 
Tembisa and Mxegevel high schools who started the 
protest and march at 9:30 in the morning at the 
same time court started. Since that day the soldiers 
didn’t want to see the students going to school, so 
they arrested them. They confronted the students at 
Tembisa high school, locked all the gates, entered 
the classes and dropped tear gas. Some of the stu- 
dents were injured by the time they tried to get out 
through windows. 

(continued on page 11) 
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Those who had entertained either hope or fear that 
Jesse Jackson — who had forced the entire nation to sit 
up and take his presidential candidacy seriously — would 
have any sort of “partnership” in a future Dukakis ad- 
ministration, had been set straight long before the Con- 
vention convened. Dukakis’ public humiliation of Jack- 
son, by selecting Lloyd Bentsen as vice presidential run- 
ning mate without even notifying Jackson before the 
press informed him in front of TV cameras, had been 
skillfully orchestrated to give notice to white racists, 
North and South, that they did not have to concern 
themselves unduly over Black influence in his campaign. 
That same reassurance surfaced in Dukakis’ acceptance 
speech, where, instead of unleashing a total condemna- 
tion of South Africa and apartheid, he simply stated in 
one sentence that he would do “more” than had been 
done. 

Only once did the managerial technocrat par excel- 
lence, Dukakis, refer to Reagan — to praise him for nego- 
tiating the recent missile treaty with Russia. The ab- 
sence of any attacks against Reagan revived the charge 
that Dukakis doesn’t want to change Reaganism, he 
wants to manage it more efficiently. And in classic po- 
litical fashion, Dukakis promised something for every- 
body: good jobs, decent wages, adequate housing, family 
support, improvements for women, all ethnic groups and 
youth, and peace and prosperity. 

DESTROYING REAGANISM OR MANAGING IT? 

The myriad crises this country faces cannot be solved 
by the empty rhetoric of Dukakis any more than they 
can be answered by George Bush — who only promises 
more and more of the same disastrous policies that 
Reagan has brought to the world. Thus, Bush proudly 
promises to “vigorously” pursue Reagan’s insane push 
for Star Wars; continue Reagan’s onslaught against edu- 
cation, which is such a disgrace that it has become a 
number one concern of the American people; and inten- 
(continued on page 10) 


Women fight for housing 



Township in Tembisa, South Africa 


Tembisa, South Africa — We live in a terrifying 
township in Tembisa. We women — the most partici- 
pants in this action — established a new community of 
sharing the municipality hostel houses with the hostel 
inmates. We collected our property and stayed with 
them in a memory of owning our own houses. This was 
to challenge the government’s rule. 

The government built houses with four rooms for hos- 
tel inmates, who are migrant workers, which holds nine 
men who each pay R16 ($6.66) rent. We realize that lots 
of women with children are unmarried and are existing 
without proper accommodations as our family houses 
are too tiny for our brother’s and sister’s children. 

During the establishment of this action, the South 
African government proposed that the police arrest 
all women occupying these houses only to discover 
that this role played by the women intensifies. With 
assistance from our civil rights lawyers, who repre- 
sented us at the court level, the government with- 
drew the arrests. Then they started to organize the 
hostel men to use dangerous weapons to fight 
against the poor struggling women. Some of these 
men had participated in the war. 

The war started in February, 1988 and lasted for two 
days. Most of the men who betrayed were the Zulus 
from Natal who follow Gatsha Buthelezi in a mass pro- 
test organized by the Right. During this event many of 
(continued on page S) 
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As Others See Us 


Feminist Hegelian 
reviews Raya Dunayevskaya 


Editor’s note: This article by Susan Easton, University of 
Sussex, first appeared in the Bulletin of the Hegel Society 
of Great Britain, #16, Autumn/Winter 1987. Excerpts fol- 
low. 

by Susan Easton 

Raya Dunayevskaya, who died in June 1987, was one 
of the most celebrated and renowned members of the 
Hegel Society of Great Britain. Although in England 
she is remembered principally as Trotsky’s former sec- 
retary in Mexico in the 1930s, in the United States she 
has been seen as one of the founders of Marxist Hu- 
manism in America. She wrote prolifically on a range of 
philosophical and political issues but her central life in- 
terests lay in Marxism, racism and feminism.... 

An indication of Dunayevskaya’s political interests 
and philosophical preoccupations is given in Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy 
of Revolution and in Women’s Liberation and the 
Dialectics of Revolution: Reaching for the Future. In 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution (Sussex, Harvester Press, 
1982) Dunayevskaya pursues three objectives: a survey 
of the life and work of Rosa Luxemburg, an interpreta- 
tion of Marx’s work and an appraisal of modem femi- 
nism. While commending the wide scope and high quali- 
ty of contemporary feminist theory, Dunayevskaya 
nonetheless is critical of modem feminists for failing to 
acknowledge the contribution of Rosa Luxemburg to 
twentieth century feminism and for dismissing Marx’s 
work too readily. This rejection of Marx’s work is at- 
tributed partly to an over-identification of Marx with 
Engels, resulting in the loss to feminist theory of a cru- 
cial aspect of Marx’s work, namely his philosophy of 
revolution.... 

Rosa Luxemburg is seen by Dunayevskaya as a crit- 
ical figure for feminist theory because of her concern 
with the questions of organization and spontaneity and 
her skeptical attitude towards vanguardism. A descrip- 
tive account of Luxemburg’s life and work is offered and 
her continuing interest in women’s issues and in wom- 
en’s role in working class movements and her collabora- 
tion with Clara Zetkin are emphasized by Dunayevska- 
ya, who argues that these concerns have been over- 
looked by feminists. At the same time she is critical of 
Luxemburg for her inability to see sources of revolution 
outside the proletariat until towards the end of her life, 
her failure to break totally with the party organization 
and for the traces of mechanical materialism she finds 
in her thought. Moreover while elements of a theory of 
permanent revolution may be found in Luxemburg’s 
work, argues Dunayevskaya, these are not fully devel- 
oped. 

WHAT DUNAYEVSKAYA found of value in 
Marx’s work, however, was that he did not separate the 
philosophy of revolution from actual revolution; this 
concern with the day-to-day relationship of philosophy 
to social reality is, she argues, also essential to the suc- 
cess of the women’s movement. As well as developing 
this philosophy of revolution, with its emphasis on the 
need for radically new social relations, Marx’s contem- 
porary significance lies in his awareness of the diversity 
of paths to revolution, his growing realization of the 
possibility of revolution in underdeveloped societies and 
his concept of permanent revolution. Dunayevskaya’s 
argument for the contemporary relevance of Marx’s 
work rests principally on the Ethnological Notebooks. 
These notes from Marx’s last decade enable us to see 
Marx’s interest in gender and in the role of the peasant- 
ry as a revolutionary force as continuing concerns in 
Marx’s work. Containing studies of Morgan’s work on 
ancient society, these notes, she argues, reveal the deep 
gulf between Marx and Engels. Engels’ unilinear view of 
historical development is contrasted by Dunayevskaya 
with Marx’s multilinear dialectical model which inhibit- 
ed Marx from offering blueprints for the future. Instead 
of interpreting the move from matrilineal to patrilineal 

Moms seen as ‘nothing’ 

Los Angeles, Cal. — At the battered women’s shel- 
ter where I work, it is clear how the desperate objective 
situation of poor women today calls forth the impulse 
for dignity and freedom. The shelters serve mainly 
working-class and welfare mothers, but women of many 
backgrounds find their way there, usually with children 
and just the shirts on their backs. 

A Black woman told me that she’s almost convinced 
that this administration, more than any other, is spon- 
soring a serious conspiracy against women. She said 
that women are expected to fit into a stifling image of 
femininity, as sex object and mother. “If we don’t, men 
seem to feel it’s OK to turn into Rambos. And we’re 
the enemy!” 

She said that maybe the White House thinks it’s 
OK for ghetto families to self-destruct. "All they 
want to talk about is 'Clean up the Drugs!’ Don’t 
they understand why people are using them and sell- 
ing them? Don’t they see how vulnerable we are out 
here?” 

Then she talked about her identity as a wife and 
mother, and how in this society it seems if that’s “all” 
she is, she’s “nothing.” “And then it’s impossible to bet- 
ter yourself if you don’t have extra time and money!” 

What’s really exciting to me is hearing the women ex- 
press their disgust for exploitative assumptions and be- 
haviors, and their desire for new forms of human rela- 
tions. , , — Shelter worker 


societies as constituting the world-historical defeat of 
women, as Engels did in Origins of the Family, Private 
Property and the State, Marx recognized the possibili- 
ty of new revolutionary upsurges. Further, Marx did not 
distinguish as sharply as Engels between the primitive 
and the civilized and saw the sources of the oppression 
of women lying within primitive communism find as the 
origin of early modes of stratification. Marx’s comments 
on women in the labour market in his discussion of the 
(continued on page 5) 



At least 20 women were arrested by riot police in 
Santiago, Chile, July 26, as scores of women demon- 
strated against the military regime of General Au- 
gusto Pinochet. Sept. 11 is the 15th anniversary of 
Pinochet’s bloody U.S.-backed coup which murdered 
elected President Salvador Allende. 


* * * 


Saying they had made the point that “you can be a nun 
and be pro-choice,” Sisters Barbara Ferraro and Patri- 
cia Hussey resigned, July 20, from the religious order 
with which they had been in conflict for the past four 
years over their public pro-choice position on abortion. 
While the order finally agreed June 5 not to dismiss 
them as they had threatened, the two women sharply 
criticized the “violence of the process used with us by 
the leadership, and the lack of respect and understand- 
ing of our motivation.” 

* * * 


Police attacked hundreds of Pakistani women demon- 
strators in Karachi and Lahore, June 26, making at 
least 25 arrests. The women were protesting a new de- 
cree making Islam the supreme law. The women said 
the law would reduce their rights and role in society 
and confine them to their homes. 

— Information from Caribbean Times 
* * * 

In Turkey, members of the Association of Women in 
Democratic Struggle (DEMKAD) opposed mass firings 
of women workers at Teletas, a state-controlled tele- 
communications manufacturer, by placing a black 
wreath at the company site. Guards who tried to re- 
move it were knocked to the ground by the angry wom- 
en. A week later the Turkish government banned 
DEMKAD, and members who protested by tying them- 
selves to the railings of the governor’s office with black 
ribbon were arrested by machine gun-toting security po- 
lice- — Information from Turkey Newsletter 


S.F. Bay Area hospital 

Editor’s note: Over 2,000 Registered Nurses (RN) in Cali- 
fornia’s Bay Area went out on strike on Aug. 2. They joined 
over 1,700 hospital service workers who had gone out a 
week earlier — their first strike in 50 years. Soon they may 
be joined by nurses at public hospitals. Below an RN tells 
why. 

San Francisco, Cal. — Despite attempts to intim- 
idate RNs with a no-strike clause that prevents the 
California Nurses Association from calling for a walkout 
in support of Local 250 of the Service Employees Inter- 
national Union (SEIU), many of us began our strike a 
week early with 250 exercising our right as individuals 
not to cross a picket line. 

Wages aren’t even the primary issue as all city 
workers are obligated to a wage freeze. The issues 
are safe staffing ratios, health and safety language 
protecting RNs and patients, and preventing the 
city’s attempt to divide the RNs into different bar- 
gaining units so as to weaken our collective 
strength. 

As the frontline care provider we tried to avert the 
strike knowing it could have a catastrophic effect on 
people’s lives. But conditions are so bad that lives and 
our licenses are jeopardized daily. It is not uncommon 
for one RN to care for six to eight patients on some 
units. As patient advocates we were forced to strike for 
patient safety! 

As for the SEIU local 250 workers, the affiliated hos- 
pitals are intent on imposing takeaways. But the work- 
ers, largely comprised of minorities and immigrants, are 
determined to win, risking everything to assert their 
collective strength. 

The SEIU workers have been without a contract 
since May 1, at which time management began de- 
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England’s Filipinas unite 

London, England — A conference on Solidarit 
with Overseas Domestic Workers, held here on July : 
brought together Filipina migrant workers, mainl 
young women in their twenties, with supporters froi 
trade unions and Black and women’s groups. The coi 
ference was called by a new organization, Kalayaa 
(Freedom), with the specific aim of winning full leg! 
rights for domestic workers, usually Filipinas, who com 
to Britain on visitors’ visas with their employers. 

Some of the Filipina workers, members of the cultur; 
group Kapiling, presented their experiences in a pla 
about a young woman who decides to leave her villag 
and seek work abroad to support her family. 

The play was followed by two women’s individur 
testimony. One had got away from her "employer 
after working without pay for four years. The othe 
described how she had been made to work all daj 
every day, forbidden to talk to anyone, especial! 
men, and subjected to verbal and physical abuse. Sh 
had escaped without passport, money or belonging! 
and was now living in fear of deportation. 

Another woman who spoke, Leove Bongay, came fror 
the Philippines by way of the “mail order bride” busi 
ness, for a marriage to a British man arranged by 
marriage bureau. After some weeks, this man decide 
not to marry her, and threw her out of his house. No\ 
a campaign is underway to defend her right to stay i 
Britain, against the intention of the Home Office to de 
port her. 

Over 40,000 people from the Philippines, 85% of then 
women, live in Britain, often facing super-exploitatioi 
on the margins of the capitalist economy. What thi 
conference showed was that some of them are workin; 
out creative forms of organization and protest, and tha 
they have brought with them, to Thatcher’s kingdon 
the same passion for freedom that overthrew Marco 
and is continuing to challenge the capitalist, landlori 
and military rulers in their homeland. 

— Richard Buntinj 

Company puts kids last 

Davenport, Iowa — When my babysitter called m< 
at work to come and get my son because he was sick, 1 
got written up for it. It was not just for that, because ] 
had other absences, but that was the one that led tc 
the write-up. I don’t think that should even count. ] 
mean, you have a family outside of this job. The com- 
pany doesn’t even care if you have a life. 

Last year when I was working days, we had a big 
deal about it, because I couldn’t get there at 6:00 in the 
morning- I had to leave home on the bus at 4:15 to gel 
to work on time. I had to stand out on the comer, and 
you know what that looks like anywhere at 4:00 in the 
morning in the winter time! Why can’t we have just 
basic hours — maybe start at 8:00? 

The company switches us from shift to shift. They 
just switch us around completely. We come in and 
they tell us that the next day we are going to anoth- 
er department and what time to come in, or to come 
in later or earlier the next day in 'the same depart- 
ment. Only one time did a supervisor give us any no- 
tice. When you have a family and they have things to 
do, it’s hard. 

I had a babysitter for second shift, but when I had to 
switch to days, that babysitter couldn’t watch my son 
during the day. When I was on days, I had someone to 
pick him up at school, but once I went back on nights, I 
had to find a different babysitter. I was to the point at 
one time where I was going to try to get myself fired so 
I could at least have my unemployment compensation 
to live on until I could find another job. 

— Working mother 

workers’ strike grows! 

ducting shared health insurance costs — for some this 
has meant $100 or more per month in deductions. 
"Paid time off” has been implemented where all time 
is lumped together denying workers the right to use 
sick time until out for more than five days. 

Management’s insistence that patient care is not af- 
fected is an insult to all hospital workers, patients and 
the public. Their irresponsible decision to hire inexperi- 
enced replacements exposes that they value profit and 
union-busting over providing health services to approxi- 
mately 1,300 patients. 

The underlying reason the 5,000 RNs and ancillary 
workers are walking off the job is the crisis in U.S. cap- 
italism where 60% of our tax dollars go to the war in- 
dustry, where infant mortality and morbidity is higher 
than in any developed nation, where catastrophic illness 
is the leading cause of bankruptcy, where the health 
system operates proportionately to how much a person 
can pay, where medical residents work 120 hours a 
week because the AMA (American Medical Association) 
limits enrollment so as to keep medicine profitable, and 
where RNs, 95% of whom are women, are confronted 
daily by the patriarchal hierarchy of medicine repre- 
sented by the AMA. The AMA is the 10th largest Po- 
litical Action Committee (PAC) in the U.S., and for 
nearly 100 years has attempted to limit RNs to task- 
masters on the line following doctors’ orders and 
timetables, separating us from our healing traditions 
and the values that relate to the human being as a 
whole person, not as a disease process. 

Recently I heard an RN say: “At the very least we 
deserve the care we give.” Beyond that, as a society, we 
deserve health care available to everyone, founded on 
humanism, not capitalism. ( — RN 
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On strike: ‘A fight among wolves’ 


Los Angeles, Ceil. — There has been no production 
at the roofing tile plant where I work, because over the 
past few weeks we have been on strike, due to an over- 
whelming strike vote by our union members, 44 to 4. 

There was no doubt that the proposed two-year con- 
tract was in the company’s favor. We were offered a 
$500 bonus for the first year and 27$ an hour raise for 
the second year, while the company increased our insur- 
ance deductible per year from $500 to $1,000 for the 
family and from $100 to $500 for the individual employ- 
ee. 

On top of that the company introduced a two-tier 
system, where new employees are hired in at $1 an hour 
less, and get a 25$ increase each quarter for a period of 
one year. That would undercut older workers at the 
plant, and possibly create more temporary help than 
permanent employees which hurts every worker at the 
plant. 

In fact this contract should have never made it to 
the union hall floor to be voted on, because in it we 
were receiving nothing more than a cut in pay and 
we have not had a wage increase in over four years. 
This, while the cost of living goes up daily. Then, on 
top of that, the union rep. (International Paper 
Workers Union) said that this was the "best” we 
could do. I want to know why he is representing us 
in a fight among wolves, while he has no teeth to 
bite with. 

We, as members of the union, feel we are its back- 
bone if we stay united and conscious. We have to give 
our representatives a swift kick in the ass to keep them 
moving in the right direction. If not, then we must get 
them out of our way and out of our union. I think we 
are to that point today. 

There were a few scab trucks that crossed our picket 
line. Mysteriously their tires were flattened and rocks 
fell from the sky to make them think twice. Because in 
this case, if you cross our picket line, lightning will 
strike twice in the same spot. 


Chicago, III. — The wages at Eckrich are really un- 
fair, The people that were hired in 1987 and 1988 will 
never make as much as those hired earlier, because the 
senior workers get a raise every year, which we won’t 
ever get. Then the people who were hired before 1982 
got 45$ that nobody else got. 

We also have a three-year “training” period. At Eck- 
rich plant #3 — that was the plant that closed — they 
only had a 30-day trial period. After 30 days, if you 
weren’t up to par and you couldn’t do your job, you 
were out of there. If you could, then you got your job 
rate. I don’t see why we should wait three years. 

It makes you mad. The person across from you is 
doing the same job, but they’re making much more — 
two or three dollars more. Do the people who are 
making the amount of money that they’re supposed 
to be making give a damn about the people that are 
making $6 an hour? I don’t know. I’ve never really 
talked to them about that. 

What I also want to know is: what does Eckrich con- 
sider an excused absence? If you have a doctor’s note, 
they still write you up. So if you’re about to die, you’re 
still supposed to go to work? Anytime you miss a day 
for anything, you’re going to get written up. Anything. I 
think that’s wrong. Emergencies do occur. 

When the machines break down, and they have to fix 
the machines on the floor, we end up staying later at 
work — like it’s our fault that the machines broke down. 
Why should we pay for it? It’s just that they don’t want 
to get them fixed properly. But if you finish early, they 
throw more work at you at the end of the day. When 
we get ready to go, they find something for us to do. 

I’m tired after working hard all day long. My arms 
are aching; my body is aching. They don’t care. I figure 
if you’re finished, if you break down your machinery, 
clean up your area, bring your paper work into the of- 
fice — whatever you have to do — they should let you go. 
When you argue, they look at you like you’re crazy, like 
you’re disrespecting them. But they don’t give you any 
respect. — Eckrich workers 
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We as workers have lost thousands of dollars, but 
the company has lost millions. The company thinks 
that it' can just starve us out, that big money will 
gobble up little money. But I am here to tell the com- 
pany "that there is a part of man that neither works 
nor eats, but thinks,” as W.E.B. DuBois said. 

jThat pride and consciousness of labor must come to- 
gether in the 1980s, for the future is ours to control 
every hour of the working day and to take our lives 
back and off the auction block of wage slavery which 

capitalism controls. _ „ , 

— Gene Ford 

Mexican food workers 
on strike in Cal. one year 

Berkeley, Cal. — To show their continued solid- 
arity with the mostly Mexican workers of United Foods, 
the University of California (U.C.) Mecha students or- 
ganized a meeting July 28 on the Berkeley campus to 
publicize the year-old strike of 650 Mexicanas and Chi- 
canas in Modesto and Salinas, Cal. who work in frozen 
food processing and are fighting a wage cut from $7.06 
to $5.05 an hr. and cut off of all benefits. What the 
company really wants is to break the union. The women 
organized two years before the strike, but continued to 
work without a contract. When the time to sign the 
contract came, the company refused. 

The women are facing not only harassment by the 
company goons, but also by the police and other 
government bureaucracies. Whenever there are more 
than ten pickets, the company calls the police, and 
they come right away. When one of the scabs hit a 
striker with a bat and broke some ribs, it took the 
police over 45 minutes to get there, and then they 
did nothing. In the first few months the strikers re- 
ceived some unemployment benefits, now the govern- 
ment wants them to pay it all back! 

But the real issue is being treated like a human 
being, not a slave. Some people caved in under the eco- 
nomic pressure and went back. They get $3.35 per hour 
and when one woman collapsed on the job the manage- 
ment just left her laying outside. It was the strikers on 
the picket line that had to summon medical help! 

If you would like to help, pass along this story. Also 
any donation of money, food and clothing can be sent 
to: United Foods Workers’ Committee, c/o Teamsters 
Local 890, 207 North Sanborn Road, Salinas, Cal. 
93905. 

— Supporter 


Workshop Talks 


(continued from page 1) 

employment” lie is one that really ticks me off. Who 
among us would dare say American workers are better 
off today than ten years ago? Even the bourgeois press 
prints statistics that show up the lie. 

The National Committee for Full Employment gives 
these figures for real unemployment as of May, 1988: 


Unemployed 6,783,000 

Discouraged workers 1,270,000 

Working part-time who need 

full-time work 4,844,000 

Total 12,897,000 

Real unemployment rate 10.4% 


The official unemployment rate is only back down to 
what it was around 1979, and the total number of un- 
employed they count is greater than in 1975, that peak 
recession year! The unemployment rate for Blacks was 
12.4% in May. 

CAN’T QUALIFY FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 

The other news is that those workers actually col- 
lecting unemployment insurance is the lowest it’s ever 
been since unemployment insurance started — only 32%! 
Since Reagan cut off the 13-week federal extension in 
1981, the long-term unemployed have been left swinging 
in the wind. Even states like Louisiana with 10.3% un- 
employment don’t give extended benefits. States them- 
selves have tightened eligibility requirements to the 
point where, for example, if you worked 20 hours a 
week at five dollars an hour all year, you still wouldn’t 
qualify for unemployment in Virginia. 

Since the only growth in jobs in the ’80s has been 
in the service sector where there’s lots of part-time 
and temporary work, and wages are lowest, lots of 
these new workers just don’t quality for unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

But besides the high “hidden” unemployment (it’s not 
hidden from workers!) and the lower wages of those 
working — real wages me lower than in 1973 — besides 
the nine million who work hard and are still below the 
poverty line, besides the 20 million hungry in America — 
there is another figure that says a lot about conditions 
of labor: 7,500 workers are being killed at work each 
year. That’s 150 a week. One U.S. worker in eleven suf- 
fers a workplace injury or illness. Meanwhile, , fines le- 
vied by the Reagan administration’s OSH A for a viola- 
tion resulting in death or hospitalization of more than 
four workers have averaged only $234! 

There is one thing that Jesse Jackson said once that 
I really liked. He said, don’t forget that Blacks had “full 
employment” under slavery. We’re not just saying we 
want jobs, when jobs are killing you, and making you 
five in poverty, and making you miserable, it’s never 
just a question of more jobs. It’s a question of what 
kind of labor should human beings do. 


Swift-Eckrich 

Low wages, high sweat 



FLOC Convention meets j 

Toledo, Ohio — Over 170 delegates representing tl|j| 
membership of the Farm Labor Organizing Committee 
(FLOC) from Texas, Florida, Illinois, Michigan and 
Ohio met here Aug. 6 for FLOC’s Fourth Constitutional 
Convention. 

The small number of farmworker participants at the 
meeting was due to the drought. Many thousands who 
came to the Midwest this summer at the call of growers 
and processors found little or no work. FLOC criticized 
the unresponsiveness of federal and state officials to the 
financial disaster of the farmworkers, who have been 
left out of the drought relief programs. The union wants 
to include insurance for its members against natural dis- 
asters in future contracts. 

The convention was conducted in Spanish and reso- 
lutions took up many of FLOC’s organizing drives, past 


United Farm, Workers 
Union members in Califor- 
nia are fighting for union 
contracts in the grape 
fields. In support of their 
struggle Cesar Chavez has 
gone on hunger strike. 


and present. Over 3,000 farmworkers have won historic, 
three-way contracts in Ohio and Michigan, between 
FLOC, tomato and cucumber growers, and the giant 
processors — Vlasic, Campbell’s and Heinz. FLOC is 
presently attempting to win contracts for another 3,000 
members in the Midwest, who are organizing at cucum- 
ber farms under contract to Aunt Jane/Madison, Bay 
View, Matthew’s and Green Bay, as well as Heinz and 
Hunt’s tomato farms. 

Several delegates from Princeton Farms in Illinois 
came to the convention. The farmworkers there, who 
process mushrooms, went on strike this year over 
their oppressive working conditions. They then 
asked to sign up as members of FLOC, and are now 
fighting to win a contract. FLOC also wants to work 
together with the United Farm Workers (UFW) in 
Florida to win contracts for FLOC members who 
work there during the winter. 

The farmworkers’ struggle for self-determination 
through their organizing drive was the central part of 
the convention. FLOC addressed conditions of health 
and safety, ending the use of deadly pesticides, improv- 
ing the lives of farmworkers’ children, demands for liva- 
ble housing for farmworkers’ families, abolishing the ex- 
ploitative “independent contractor” system, and support 
for the UFW’s California grape boycott. 

The 1988 convention marks the 20th anniversary of 
FLOC’s first organizing drive, when farmworkers won 22 
contracts with tomato growers in Lucas County, Ohio. 
The farmworkers’ struggle continues. — FLOC supporters 

Drought shows farm crisis 
is not just Mother Nature 

Mt. Carroll, III — This drought is the worst I can 
remember and is very adverse for farming. My com was 
planted early, but if I get one-third of the regular yield 
it would be good. I trade equipment with a neighbor, so 
I can’t use a planter whenever I want. But I got soybe- 
ans in by Memorial Day yet they didn’t come up. So 
I’m looking at a yield reduction of 100%. 

Some of my neighbors have borrowed money from 
the bank to buy single irrigation nozzles to try and 
save their com. South of here it’s rained once or 
twice but the com isn’t pollinating. Farmers are 
waiting until fall to see it it’s even worth combining. 
The problems are getting worse, and this is on some 
of the best ground for farming in the world. 

Dairy farmers aren’t able to pasture their cows and 
me running out of hay. I’ve never seen so many truck- 
loads of hay coming through here from somewhere in 
the South going North. Some farmers are cutting down 
their trees so the cows can eat the leaves. 

There was a meeting in Aberdeen, S. Dak., to see if 
there was some way to save the breeding stock. There’s 
no grass out there but some people have feed in silage. 
So they’re talking about if there’s some way to get the 
silage and the stock together. So far they haven’t 
worked this out. A lot of people will have to reduce 
their herds this winter. Then beef will be cheap for a 
while, but much more expensive in the future. 

I doubt if the government’s programs will help 
much. They act like they’re helping, but they don’t 
mention how they’ve collected two billion dollars in 
forfeited crops. Farmers who had soybeans stored 
used them as collateral for loans and now the 
government is taking the beans. They’re also making 
money by assessing people because of the dairy buy- 
out. So the government isn’t giving any handouts. 
And it doesn’t matter who gets elected because big 
money controls both sides. 

They talk about a “food surplus,” yet there are areas 
of famine. The food and the people aren’t together. But 
even in the U.S., we don’t produce enough for our own 
country. We import a lot of food supplies, and force 
countries to export food because of their debt problems. 
Whether the current situation might lead to famine in 
the U.S. depends on factors throughout the world. 

I don’t think there’s enough concern yet about how to 
solve the problems. People in the cities, if they’re not 
affected immediately, aren’t concerned. And farmers 
seem to be searching for ways to cure their individual 
and immediate situations. — Illinois farmer 
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From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

Marxist-Humanist Archives 


Hegel’s Absolutes and 
the organization of thought 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 
Founder of Marxist-Humanism 

Editor’s note: The following letter from the Supplement 
to the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, (microfilm 
#11262) was written by Raya Dunayevskaya to a young 
Left academic. In it she contrasts her attitude to He- 
gel’s Absolutes to that of Herbert Marcuse, as well as 
her view of the relationship of organizational responsi- 
bility for Marxist-Humanism to the organization of 
thought. 

July 13, 1986 

Dear John, 

...Though we were both revolutionaries (even if Her- 
bert Marcuse expressed that only from an academic 
chair) we reached very different political conclusions for 
our own activities which is why we considered ourselves 
“friendly enemies.” Where on the surface it looked as if 
he were certainly more philosophically (Hegelian) root- 
ed, the truth is that our relation to Hegel himself 
showed just how far apart we were directly to Hegel, 
especially to the Absolute Idea. One pivotal letter — his 
non-response to my letter on the absolutes when he 
asked why do I need the Absolute when I’m doing very 
well politically — tells the whole story. That is to say, 
perhaps I didn’t need the Absolute and that precisely 
because I had broken through the mystical veil that 
Hegel had imposed upon the Absolute, Marcuse surely 
did. Instead, he dismissed it from “on high,” i.e., the 
20th century maturity looking down upon the religiosity 
of the early 19th century. So what exactly was “great- 
er,” more mature about the lavish praise bestowed upon 
Angela Davis, as the “greatest” student he ever had, 
and luxuriating in the post of guru that the youth of 
the 1960s who disregarded the hard labor needed for 
theory and acting as if that was something that could 
be caught “en route”? 

Philosophically, it is that hd remained in the Doctrine 
of Essence, at most reaching the threshold — the thresh- 
old only — of the Absolute. Or, to put it differently, he 
spoke of the difference between content and form as if 
form related to essence as an “inferior,” despite the fact 
that he knew very well when he was talking abstractly 
that form was not just form vs. content, but had a Uni- 
versal Form, i.e., the Absolute Idea’s manifestation as 
Absolute Method. Here is what I mean: 

EVERY NEW BEGINNING must start from the 
Absolute, i.e., from a totality that is not only a numeri- 
cal sum-up but the ground for a new beginning. A new 
beginning is not just something new like an update, it 
is... a new ground. Here is where Objectivity is crucial 
not alone philosophically but in our everyday work. The 
objective world exists before ever we were bom. It ex- 
ists independent of us but does not free us from de- 
pendence upon it. That is to say, we live in a world we 
didn’t make but we certainly can reshape it, as did each 
age, and that precisely because our subjectivity is not 
just petty-bourgeois subjectivity, nor is it separated 
from thought. Our... Subject’s individuality is what He- 
gel stressed as “Subjectivity that lets nothing interfere 
with its Universality.” In a word, social subject — mas- 
ses in motion — subjectivity dug deep into the objective 
world and emerging from the unity of the subjective 
and the objective at a very specific historic stage. 

Objectivity is inseparable from Attitudes to Objectivi- 
ty. Objectivity is a determinant whether the historic pe- 
riod is a turning point in slave society, or free, as wage 
slavery under capitalism. Naturally, I’m not talking 
about Subject-ivity, that [is] subjectivity which is... 
merely an ego trip, but is a Universal form, i.e. the 
truth because it was not only Subject, but the 
whole...philosophy, the Mind. I consider one of the most 
profound achievements of the Hegelian dialectic to be 
those three chapters on Attitudes to Objectivity in the 
Encyclopedia. Three (actually four)! Please note that 
Hegel did not list the dialectic numerically, but that, of 
course, is the whole of the dialectic. 

Think of it. Hegel summed up not only the 25 years 
between his first great philosophic banner of a new age 
that philosophers failed to keep up with [as] Objectivi- 
ty — the French Revolution — from his Phenomenology 
of Mind to the final book of the whole “system,” the 
Philosophy of Mind. Nothing less than the whole range 
of human development and thoughi^r-2,500 years of it — 
[is] comprised in just three attitudes to objectivity. The 
significance of this historic leap gains further urgency 
from the fact that these three attitudes follow the Pre- 
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liminary Notion. In a word, all the Absolutes — Knowl- 
edge, Science, Nature, Mind — even more specifically, all 
from the phenomenological attitudes to Objectivity 
through the Doctrines of Being, Essence and Notion (I 
repeat, after Preliminary Notion) — all were permeated 
with the Absolute. That was the “system”; however, 
that was not a system, but a dialectic. 

PAUSE A MOMENT to consider what is signified 
by Objectivity becoming a determinant to a philosopher 
like Hegel at every turning point in history. How could 
it possibly be that the long trek from 1) Faith, 2) Em- 
piricism and Criticism (please do not skip over the fact 
that Empiricism and Criticism are one attitude to Ob- 
jectivity — the second), comes to, not the dialectic — un- 
interrupted advances — but is still so fragile that a single 
slip off the rails of development produces a backward 
step, back to Faith, to Intuitionism, at which point it is 
not the dawn of religion or thought or philosophy, but 



G. W. F. Hegel 


retrogressionism. Talking about counter-revolution 
from within, the already great development of humani- 
ty through Experience (Empiricism) and Critique — 
which does recognize that Experience isn’t sufficient so 
that it remains abstract thought, leaving it to “men of 
good will” — makes the world what it “should” be, a re- 
turn to the Ought. That is what brought about all of 
Hegel’s ruthless critique of Kant who introduced the 
dialectic into the modem world, saving it from burial 
after the great Greek civilization. And yet, that is exact- 
ly where Hegel says that Kant himself “stopped dead.” 
This ruthless critique wasn’t said against anyone minor 
of the philosophic contemporaries, but the greatest be- 
fore Hegel and teacher of all. And it took Hegel no less 
than a quarter of a century of “patience, suffering, seri- 
ousness and labor of the negative” to come to that con- 
clusion. 

When I first broke through on the Absolute in 1953, 
it preceded the actual first revolt from under totalitari- 
an Communism in East Germany, and followed three 
years after the simultaneous work on the works of He- 
gel, Marx, Lenin, and especially Capital. Moreover, 
there was the theory of state-capitalism, plus the move- 
ment from practice as itself a form of theory on the lev- 
el of the workers’ battle against automation. Finally, 
there was the intense individual activity with masses in 
motion. In the “background” came the first new Latin 
American Revolution, in Bolivia, before ever I expressed 
those Absolutes (though I had been working them out 
for years), of Hegel, Marx’s, Lenin’s and our own age in 
Marxism & Freedom, at which point I didn’t separate 
the American roots from the world Humanism dimen- 
sion, calling it Marxist Humanism. 

I still thought that I could get either East Europe or 
the Third World or Japan to become collaborators with 
a second America on ... working out the ramifications of 
the new breakthrough. The breakdown occurred in that 
period of 1965-68 when, on the one hand, Mao’s so- 
called “Cultural Revolution” by no accident had that 
pull on the new turbulent 1960s youth and, on the oth- 
er hand, even the state-capitalists in Japan whose youth 
had broken with the CP (Communist Party) and not 
gone to Mao and [had] translated the early Humanist 
essays [of Marx] ...still would not venture into the new 
organizational responsibility for the new untrodden 
paths in philosophy that the return to Hegelian dialec- 
tics in our age made imperative. ...The responsibility 
rested all on American Marxist- Humanists and there 
would be no collaborator for Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion (P&R) though the American Black dimension, 
deeply active on the immediate front of Mahwah [auto 
plant] did listen to the projection of P&R which was 
central to the Black-Red Conference.# 

THE WHOLE POINT of this is the organizational 
responsibility for Marxist-Humanism becoming an his- 
toric imperative, something Marcuse never understood 
though he had come closer during the McCarthy period 
and helped “found”* a workers’ paper though he him- 
self was working on One-Dimensional Man. Funny, 
these, intellectuals— intellectuals who do lean toward 
revolution but who do not wish to take organizational 
responsibility. 

#{The Black-Red Conference was held in Detroit in 1969 and was where 
Raya Dunayevskaya gave the first full presentation of her work in prog- 
ress, Philosophy and Revolution. The proceedings are available from 
News & Letters for $1.00, includes postage.] 

* I mean contributed money and tried to get a publisher for Marxism 
and Freedom while “I” started a workers’ paper. 


When it comes to our age, in which we may look on 
the American scene somewhat isolated, though there is 
no ongoing revolution anywhere that somehow doesn’t 
find us, the frill truth is that the very first meeting, by 
special invitation that you attended, the Expanded Resi- 
dent Editorial Board, was once again centered on New 
Beginnings thait Determine the End. It is this which 
brings me to the concrete... I do not consider one who 
joins an organization one day and leaves it the next 
day (or a week or a month) to be serious either about 
organization or about philosophy. After all, philosophy 
too, indeed especially philosophy, at first appears only 
phenomenologically. To become a “science” (Hegel’s ex- 
pression for a total philosophy) it has to have reached 
Organizational conclusions. It is true that so far as He- 
gel is concerned, the organization he speaks of is organi- 
zation of thought. May I ask you to re-read the final 
paragraph of the Phenomenology on Absolute Knowl- 
edge as the Golgotha, [where] nevertheless: 

“The goal, which is Absolute Knowledge or Spirit 
knowing itself as Spirit, finds its pathway in the recollec- 
tion of spiritual forms as they are in themselves and as 
they accomplish the organization of their spiritual king- 
dom. Their conservation, looked at from the side of their 
free existence appearing in the form of contingency, is 
History; looked at from the side of their intellectually 
comprehended organization, it is the Science of the ways 
in which knowledge appears. Both together, or History 
(intellectually) comprehended, form at once the recollec- 
tion and the Golgotha of Absolute Spirit...” 

Marxist-Humanist organization that has accumulated, 
that is inwardized — “in sich gehen” — worked out, such 
an organization of thought, the one who joins, joins not 
only as a “self-liberating” experience but also precisely 
because he finds he has something to learn from it, 
even if his acquaintance is only with our Who We Are 
and What We Stand For Statement. The impatience for 
a dialogue on the individual’s ground at the very mo- 
ment when the world has become a changed workL.is 
not, I repeat, a serious person.... 

Yours, Raya 


Who We Are and 
What We Stand For 

News and Letters Committees is an organization of 
Marxist-Humanists that stands for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as in 
the U.S., or its state property form, as in Russia or 
China. We stand for the development of new human 
relations, whait Marx first called a new Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signaled a new movement from prac- 
tice that was itself a form of theory. News & Letters 
was created so that the voices of revolt from below 
could be heard unseparated from the articulation of 
a philosophy of liberation. We have organized our- 
selves into a committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the body 
of ideas of Marxist-Humanism, became Chairwoman 
of the National Editorial Board and National Chair- 
woman of the Committees from its founding to 1987. 
Charles Denby (1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Jour- 
nal, became editor of the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’ s works Marxism and Freedom...from 
1776 until Today; Philosophy and Revolution: 
from Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao and 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy qf Revolution spell out the philosophic 
ground of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial concretizes it on the 
American scene and shows the two-way road be- 
tween the UiS. and Africa. These works challenge 
post-Marx Marxists to return to Marx’s Marxism. 

The new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya 
left us in her work from the 1940s to the 1980s are 
rooted in her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism in its 
original form as a “new Humanism” and in her re- 
creation of that philosophy for our age as “Marxist- 
Humanism.” The development of the Marxist-Hu- 
manism of Dunayevskaya is recorded in the docu- 
ments on microfilm and open to all under the title 
The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — Marxist-Hu- 
manism: A Half Century of its World Develop- 
ment, on deposit at the Wayne State University Ar- 
chives of Labor and Urban Affairs in Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 

News and Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for our time. In 
opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploitative 
society, we participate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As our Constitu- 
tion states: “It is our aim...to promote the firmest 
unity among workers, Blacks and other minorities, 
women, youth and those intellectuals who have bro- 
ken with the ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activities from the 
activity of thinking. Send for a copy of the Constitu- 
tion of News and Letters Committees. 

- ,“j . — 
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Editorial 


As liian/lraq war ends, what happens after? 


After eight years of war in which more than a million 
Iraqis and Iranians were sent to their deaths in human 
wave assaults, chemical warfare attacks, and missile 
bombardments on civilian areas, the world greeted with 
relief the news that the Iran/Iraq War may finally be 
coming to an end — a carnage so prolonged and bloody 
that it has decimated a generation of Iraqis and Irani- 
ans. 

At the same time, it is hard not to greet with disgust 
the hyprocisy shown by state powers, large and small, 
who are suddenly claiming credit for Iran’s decision to 
accept a cease-fire. In fact it was neither Khomeini’s re- 
actionary regime — which sent thousands of children to 
their death against Iraq — nor Saddam Hussein’s mur- 
derous chemical warfare attacks on Iran, nor the UN 
Security Council whose members helped prolong the 
war by selling arms to both sides, nor the U.S. armed 
flotilla in the Persian Gulf that was decisive in bringing 
the war to an end. What made it impossible to continue 
the war was the escalation of anti-war protests by the 
masses in Iran against Khomeini’s regime. 

IRANIAN ANTI-WAR PROTESTS ERUPT 

Ever since the war began there have been protests as 
well as youth fleeing the country or going into hiding to 
avoid being drafted. In the eight years of war these pro- 
tests and demonstrations have grown in size and n 
her. In the past year, reports of large-scale worke 
strikes, as well as massive desertions of Iranian soldii 
at the front, have been reported. 

At the start of 1988, large, often spontaneous, 
anti-war protests broke out. Following an Iraqi mis- 
sile attack, a large demonstration of women 
marched down Abu Saeed Ave. in Tehran shouting 
"Death to Khomeini.” Other anti-war protests were 
held in the slums of south Tehran and in the Berya- 
nak and Narmak areas, as well as in other cities 
especially the port city of Anzalli, and in Isfahan. In 


these actions, the Iranian masses showed that even 
after eight years of bloody counter-revolution, they 
have not forgotten the experience of the 1979 revo- 
lution when they overthrew the Shah. 

It was these protests, more than the recent Iraqi vic- 
tories and U.S. brazenness in shooting down an Iranian 
civilian plane with 290 people on board, that pushed 
Khomeini’s regime into deciding to pull out of the war. 

That fact, however, is hardly what concerns the U.S. 
The determining factor in U.S. relations with Iran has 
always been the U.S.’s determination to ensure that the 
other superpower, Russia, not gain a foothold in Iran. 
Thus, for all his anti-Khomeini rhetoric, Reagan has 
never given up on getting Iran back into the U.S. orbit. 
It was this which led to the unholy alliance of Reagan 
and Khomeini swapping arms for hostages in the 
Iran/contra scandal, and it was this which motivated 
the U.S.'s friendly response to Iran’s acceptance of a 
cease-fire. While the U.S.’s supposed ally, Iraq, respond- 
ed to Iran’s decision by invading with a huge force and 
demanding face-to-face negotiations as a pre-condition 
for ending the fighting, the U.S. applauded the Iranian 
acceptance of a cease-fire as soon as it was made and 
began to distance itself from Iraq’s belligerence. 

Nor has Khomeini, for all his rhetoric about America 
the “Great Satan,” ruled out closer relations with the 
Reaganism he helped bring to power in 1980. Iran’s 
leaders now openly say they want Western assistance to 
repair their crisis-ridden, devastated economy. 

THE ABSOLUTE OPPOSITE OF WAR 

“What Happens After?” the end of the Iran/Iraq War 
hinges, however, not only upon the machinations of the 
rulers but also upon the battle between ruler and ruled 
within each country. Saddam Hussein rules Iraq with 
an iron fist and is determined to crush any outbreak of 
revolt. Khomeini announced that one reason he decided 
on pulling out of the war was to move against his oppo- 


sition at home. It is not the “peace” eventually agreed 
upon by the rulers, but the new roads to revolution 
hewed out from below by the masses, that are the genu- 
ine opposite of the horrors of the Iran/Iraq War. 

Those new roads will not be hewed out by taking 
shortcuts to revolution. None is better at engaging in 
such shortcuts than the Iranian opposition group Peo- 
ple’s Mujahedeen who went from tail-ending Khomeini 
in 1979-1981 to opposing him with terrorist attacks in 
the early 1980s, to now allying itself with Hussein’s 
murdeous chemical-warfare-spewing regime. Shortcuts 
to revolution have forever been the road away from, not 
to, a new society. 

What is needed instead is for revolutionaries 
everywhere to face what it means that so deep a 
revolution as that experienced by Iran in 1979 could 
become transformed into the horrors of eight years 
of trench warfare. It isn’t only a question of Kho- 
meini’s Islamic fanaticism. It’s also a question of 
what happens when a revolutionary movement is 
bereft of a philosophy of liberation. 

In 1979, Marxist-Humanists pinpointed the deadly 
contradiction eating at the Iranian Revolution: the 
emergence of new struggles of workers, women, youth 
and national minorities, confronted by a Left so lacking 
any philosophy of revolution that it supported Kho- 
meini’s rise to power. The failure to work out the inte- 
grality of the creativity of the masses, who desired a 
truly new society, with an underlying philosophy of lib- 
eration, enabled Khomeini to consolidate his rule and 
transform an opening to permanent revolution into per- 
manent war. 

The bloody carnage of the Iran-Iraq War shows what 
happens when philosophy and revolution get separated. 
It is working out pathways to overcome that division 
that can enable the opposite of war, revolution, to lead 
to the absolute opposite of war, a new, truly 
human society. 


Feminist Hegelian reviews works of Raya Dunayevskaya 
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shortening of the working day in Capital are also cited 
by Dunayevskaya as evidence of his lasting interest in 
gender relations and of his recognition of women’s role 
within working class organizations. But it is Marx’s real- 
ization that revolution can be achieved only by a total 
uprooting of social relationships, developed in the 1840s, 
and by seeing it as permanent that Dunayevsakya sees 
as of most significance. 

Underpinning Dunayevskaya’s interpretation 
Marx’s work is her emphasis on the continuing influ- 
ence of Hegel throughout Marx’s life, shaping his con- 
cept of revolution. Her own interest and research in He- 
gel spanned several decades and she was the first 
translate Lenin’s 1914 Abstract of Hegel’s Science 
Logic into English.... 

THE DIFFICULTY WITH Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revo- 
lution, however, is that the above ideas are scattered 
across different sections of the book and the overall ef- 
fect is that the text is rather disjointed. Trying to cover 
exegesis of Marx's work and the material on Luxem- 
burg’s life and to address issues in modern feminist 
thought, inevitably means that the philosophical discus- 
sions are truncated and although stimulating in suggest- 
ing new ways of approaching Marxian ideas, do not 
really deal with those ideas in sufficient depth. In this 
sense the book is mistitled and might perhaps have 
been better presented as a collection of essays on a 
range of topics in the manner of her later work 
Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution 
rather than as a substantive study of Rosa Luxemburg’s 
relationship to Marxism and feminism. For example, the 
notion of permanent revolution and the philosophy of 
revolution in Marx’s work, which she sees as central to 
her argument, require further elucidation to demon- 
strate their relevance. If the discussions of Luxemburg, 
Marx and feminism had been distinguished more sharp- 
ly, this would have enabled her to develop her analysis 
further but she seems to have integrated three areas in 
order to facilitate the application of philosophical in- 
sights to empirical questions. 

She also tends to exaggerate the rejection of Marxism 
by contemporary feminists when even the most rac 
feminists, such as Christine Delphy, have develc 
their critiques of patriarchy by building on cone 
drawn from Marx’s theory of history and his analysis of 
the relations of production. Her criticism of feminists 
for failing to take sufficient account of the significance 
of philosophy as a tool in feminist struggles is also pro- 
blematic in the light of the infusion of philosophy into 
feminism in the last decade in which the limitations of 
western political philosophy have been exposed and the 
need to develop new analytical tools to counter the an- 
drocentrism of dominant philosophies of science has 
been recognized. However, in the last few years of her 
life Dunayevskaya had been in communication with var- 
ious feminist theorists and was furthering her interest in 
current feminist work. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, the value of Du- 
nayevskaya’s work is that her analysis of contemporary 
feminism is grounded in an historical approach; her ac- 
tive involvement in politics entails a familiarity with 
struggles world wide that is missing from many contem- 
porary works of feminist theory. Her awareness of the 
pressure of historical forces is combined with a recogni- 
tion of the, uniqueness of individual straggles whether lit : 
is wonden’s contribution to the Russian revolution, for 


example the role of women in the Vyborg textile facto- 
ry, or women in the Igbo uprising and in the Portu- 
guese revolution. While there may be more comprehen- 
sive accounts of Marx’s relationship to Engels, Duna- 
yevskaya does seek to transcend the gulf between phil- 
osophy and social reality and in doing so has earned 
greater international recognition and interest than many 
more sophisticated Marxian theorists. 

In Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of Revo- 
lution: Reaching for the Future (New Jersey, Humani- 
ties Press, 1985), Dunayevskaya brings together essays 
published from 1950 to 1985. Although the range of top- 
ics covered is broader than in Rosa Luxemburg, the re- 
curring themes are similar, namely the need for total 
revolution to eliminate exploitation, the challenging of 
racism and patriarchy, the demonstration of Marx’s con- 
tinuing adherence to Hegelian ideas, the distance be- 
tween Marx and Engels, and an early draft of the con- 
clusion to the Rosa Luxemburg text is included. Fur- 
ther references are made to the importance of the 
Ethnological Notebooks in offering a new view of 
Marx’s work as a whole and of the possibility of revolu- 
tion in underdeveloped societies. Women’s contribution 
to the building of revolutions in Russia and Persia is 
surveyed and attention is drawn to the ways in which 
their role has been distorted by commentators who fo- 
cus on their courage rather than on their development 
as Reason. 

AGAIN SHE IS CRITICAL OF feminists who 
ignore the work of Luxemburg and Marx. While praising 
feminist writers for their systematic critiques of contem- 
porary ideas, such as psycho-analysis, Dunayevskaya ar- 
gues that they have failed to seriously take account of 
working class women’s ideas and activities but instead 
have dismissed them as lacking the requisite levels of 
consciousness. The legacy of elitism and vanguardism 
which Dunayevskaya finds within contemporary femi- 
nism is attributed partly to a failure to develop an anal- 
ysis of the relationship between theory and revolution 


and in part to the lack of interest in Luxemburg’s cri- 
tiques of vanguardism, issues which Dunayevskaya her- 
self was addressing in her last unfinished work on the 
dialectics of organization. 

The emphasis on Marx’s Hegelianism is also evident 
in this collection, in which the Hegelian dialectic is de- 
scribed as a great voyage of disovery illuminating op- 
posing forces in society, recognizing freedom arising 
from servitude and thereby allowing Marx to conceive 
of men and women making history as Reason. She cites 
Marx’s view of John Brown’s attack on Harper’s Ferry 
as signifying not just the end of slavery but the begin- 
ning of a new epoch in human history. In stressing the 
importance of a philosophy of revolution, Dunayevskaya 
focuses on the need to tie philosophy to organization 
and on the transcendence of the division between men- 
tal and manual labour as a precondition for the devel- 
opment of new human relations. The text includes a pa- 
per on the implications of Marx’s methodology in the 
Grundrisse for modern feminism. 

Given the wide scope of the essays it is perhaps not 
surprising that the final result is somewhat fragmented, 
despite the recurring theme of the need for a philoso- 
phy of revolution; the abbreviated nature of the argu- 
ments is also more pronounced in this text than in 
Rosa Luxemburg, given the extremely short length of 
many of the essays. Many of the papers are written in a 
polemical style often based on lecture tours undertaken 
by Dunayevskaya. At the same time the collection 
bears testimony ■ to the multifarious issues which en- 
gaged Dunayevskaya’s attention including, for example, 
material on the role of Polish women in Solidarity 
which has not been fully recognized despite the consid- 
erable volume of literature on the Solidarity movement. 
Moreover while other writers have criticized political 
philosophers for ignoring or opposing the idea of women 
as rationality, what is striking in Dunayevskaya’s work 
is the demonstration of women as Reason in the context 
of specific historical struggles. 
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Discover the Relationship of Philosophy to 

"...To me, philosophy did not mean dialectics Women’s Liberation 

only ' in general,’ but, very specifically, 'ne- 
gation of the negation,’ which Marx had 
called 'a new Humanism.’ 1 held that this 
was spelled out concretely on 17 June 1953, 
in the East German revolt against Commu- 
nist totalitarianism. What had come alive to 
me was the breakup of the Absolute Idea in 
the context of second negativity, not just 
philosophically, but in combat. The whole 
new movement from practice that came alive 
with that revolt demanded that a totally new 
relationship of practice to theory be estab- 
lished for a new unity of theory and practice 
to be achieved. In summing up the Theoreti- 
cal Idea and the Practical Idea, Hegel had 
stressed that 'each of these by itself is one- 
sided and contains the Idea itself only as a 
sought Beyond and an unattained goal.’ ” 

— Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution by Raya 
i fhmayevskaya i: . j 



SPECIAL OFFER 
Send $10.95 plus $1.00 postage for your copy of Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Phil- 
osophy of Revolution and receive free a copy of 
“Marx’s ‘New Humanism’ and the Dialectics of Wom- 
en’s Liberation in Primitive and Modem Societies” by 
Raya Dunayevskaya. Send to News & Letters, 59 E. 
Vah Budmf Room 707, Chicago; It WStfS. E ‘ 
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DRAFT FOR MARXIST-HUMANIST PERSPECTIVES 


After reading the “Draft for Marxist- 
Humanist Perspectives,” I turned to the 
next page and read the article on the 
spontaneous uprising in Brasov, Roma- 
nia, in the Fall of 1987. The Romanian 
woman describes the movement of 
spontaneity and then says: “We didn’t 
know what to do if we took over, so we 
went home.” What a tragic statement; 
it points so forcefully to what the whole 
Perspectives emphasizes: the need for a 
dual movement, from practice to theory, 
and from theory to practice. The 1985 
quote from Dunayevskaya stays in my 
mind: “it becomes imperative to single 
out the expression ‘the new continent of 
thought’ from what we always define 
Marx’s Humanism to be — ‘a new conti- 
nent of thought and of revolution.’ ” 

Subscriber 
San Diego, Cal. 

* * * 

I’ve been attending a course in South 
African Economic History. What the 
professor and other South African aca- 
demics are interested in is how to run a 
capitalist/welfare state economy after 
apartheid is ended. It got me thinking 
about the quote from Dunayevskaya’s 
Philosophy and Revolution in Part II 
of the “Draft for Perspectives:” “It is 
not possible to comprehend the African 
reality apart from the compelling objec- 
tive forces of world production, the pull 
of the world market, and the underlying 
philosophy of the masses which Marx 
called the ‘quest for universality.’ ” 

Although the Perspectives goes on to 
speak of the “quest for universality,” I 
was interested in that seeming contra- 
diction between the pull of the world 
market and the underlying philosophy 
of the masses. This never seems to 
bother the academics whose gray mat- 
ter doesn’t extend beyond the idea of 
socialism as either some welfare state 
capitalism or the so-called “existing so- 
cialist societies.” That is, to them phil- 
osophy never comes into it; everything 
is at the level of “practicality” and 
sometimes the masses’ idealism is just 
not practical. 

Student 
New York City 

* * * 

Production, production, production- 
ringing more and more sweat out of the 
living laborer — is the foundation of any 
state power, East or West. When labor 
stops producing, as in the strikes in 
Armenia, Gorbachev says this has noth- 
ing to do with glasnost, or that it can 
only deunage glasnost’s progress. Here 
in the U.S., not only the attack upon la- 
bor, but the revolt from the laboring 
class has been constant, with numerous 
small strikes nationwide. 

Thinking Black worker 
California 

* * * 

The discussion of “Two Rulers at the 
Summit; Two Worlds in Each Country” 
forcefully illuminates Dunayevskaya’s 
“Two Worlds” concept — both the irre- 
concilable contradictions between rulers 
and ruled, and the unresolved contra- 
dictions in thought between objectivity 
and subjectivity. But I’m not sure I 
agree with the assessment of the con- 
trast between the Reykjavik and Mos- 
cow Summits, with the latter being pin- 
pointed as when “a path [to the full de- 
velopment of Star Wars] has been 
cleared...by both sides.” Wasn’t that 
precisely the direction Dunayevskaya 
had singled out at the Reykjavik Sum- 
mit, (N&L 11/86) which she called “the 
most ominous happening in this 
changed world”? 

Anti-war 

California 

* * * 

I’m glad the Perspectives asked 
“what happens after?” in Afghanistan. 
It seems forgotten by everyone. With 
the Russians pulling out, and the Kho- 
meini-ites and CIA-backed right-wingers 
moving in, what will happen to the 
women, to the peasantry, to the youth? 
As you say, it was the “factional in- 
fighting” which allowed the Russian in- 
vasion in the first place, and now I 
wonder if we’ll see {mother horror like 
Lebanon. 

Worried 
Oakland, Cal. 

* * * 

Part III of the Perspectives really 
flowed. I was very taken by the way the 
concept of the “maturity of the age” 
was traced as an idea from the 1940s to 
today. What was crucial for Raya’s con- 
cept of the .“maturity of the age” was. 


the relationship between the new ques- 
tions workers were asking — their hu- 
manism — and Raya’s work with Hegel’s 
Absolutes. The quote that really hit 
home was: “simply crediting the ‘matu- 
rity of the age’ as the determinant of a 
philosophic moment does not suffice. 
For that does not explain how one phi- 
losopher catches what is fundamentally 
new where no one else does.” 

Feminist 
Detroit, Mich. 

* * * 


Those last two paragraphs of the 
“Draft for Marxist-Humanist Perspec- 
tives” were very good. “Inwardization in 
the historic mirror”— that is a very new 
concept. What I hear you saying is that 
it is because Marx’s followers thought 
they knew his conclusions, they were in 
no hurry to study and publish his ar- 
chives. And also that because they 
didn’t see the need to understand in 
any deep way his process of thinking, 
they couldn’t figure out what to do 
when capitalism threw them a new 
challenge, like 20th century imperialism. 

I never thought of “inwardization” of 
a “body of ideas” in that concrete way 
before. 

Young revolutionary 
Chicago 


WORKERS, 
BLACK 
AND WHITE 



The votes Jesse Jackson got in the 
last election are saying loud and clear 
to me that white workers also voted for 
Jesse. Black people have known from 
the beginning of America that it is not 
for human beings. The white workers I 
know voted for Jesse, and last time 
some of them voted for Reagan. Those 
white workers have come a long way in 
the last four years. 

Labor’s consciousness has shown that 
workers are disgusted with the old lead- 
ership. That is why the membership of 
organized labor has dropped. We al- 
ready organized the CIO and now 
everyone can see that it doesn’t work. 
We have to have a new idea. 

Retired worker 
La Habra, Cal. 

* * * 

I have been reading Indignant Heart: 
A Black Worker’s Journal by Charles 
Denby. He seems like an extraordinary 
man of many dimensions and experi- 
ences. Two things have stood out in my 
mind so far One, that as early as the 
1940s Denby, as a Black man, was crit- 
icizing the NAACP for not truly speak- 
ing to the needs of the Black masses. 
Two, the descriptions by Denby of work 
in the auto plants in the 1940s — it 
seems that there was a period of coop- 
eration then between Black and white 
workers which disintegrated later. I’m 
trying to think through why that hap- 
pened. 

Black artist 
California 

* * * 

The American Labor Relief Fund 
aims to provide support for workers suf- 
fering from long and short term unem- 
ployment. In the last decade 13 million 
jobs were lost; 25 million are now living 
in official poverty and six million are 
homeless. We, in organized labor, have 
a responsibility to reach out to those 
growing numbers. We invite union en- 
dorsements, financial contributions, ide- 
as for new projects and funding sources. 
Write to: 

American Labor Relief Fund 
400 Second Ave. South 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55401 

* * * 

I took a little, trip to a small town in 
Virginia. It is a predominantly Black 
town, with the first union shop being a 
textile mill. Now some heavy industry 
and service workers me organized there. 
But you get the feeling that if the right 
signal goes up, the small towns like this 
me just going to mobilize their own la- 
bor movement in a second, with Black 
workers as the vanguard. The places I 
visited were white-managed plantations, 
with the workers valuing the union 
quite highly, as restrained as it is. 

This ,place : is nem Courtland, so I 
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Readers’ Views 


went around looking for historical 
markers of Nat Turner’s rebellion. Over 
a period of time going up to the recent 
past, these markers were sabotaged by 
the white citizenry. At least one old 
man had the nerve to tell me that the 
heroism of Turner was Northern my- 
thology. I know now what Chmles Den- 
by meant when he said that the South 
did have a revolution beginning with 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott. 

Union activist 
New York 

WOMEN’S STUDIES, 
WOMEN’S FREEDOM 

Terry Moon’s article, “Women’s stud- 
ies, women’s freedom: two separate 
paths?” (July N&L) really struck home 
to me. I am a graduate student at a 
midwestem university active in Wom- 
en’s Liberation and with a knowledge of 
women’s writings and history. I decided 
to apply for a graduate assistantship in 
the Women’s Studies Department at 
my school. 

When the director of Women’s Stud- 
ies interviewed me, she informed me 
that many of the women who sit on the 
applicant review committee had some 
questions. I was shocked when I heard 
their content. First I was asked whether 
or not I would change my style of dress 
if hired by Women’s Studies. From this 
it was apparent that their priorities 
were askew. Then I was asked if my 
“political activities” would interfere 
with my work in women’s studies. Giv- 
en that my political activities are all 
centered around Women’s Liberation I 
could not understand how these women 
would ask such a question. 

When I read Terry Moon’s article 
about two weeks later, the meaning be- 
hind the committee’s question became 
clear. The Women’s Studies Depart- 
ment at my school has certainly forgot- 
ten its roots when it decides that worn- j 
en who struggle to radically change the 
system which oppresses them are un- 
qualified to teach their students! After 
this disheartening experience I have de- 
cided that if I continue my work out- 
side of this system, I will be more effec- 
tive in helping bring about change. 

Women’s Liberationist 
in the Midwest 

* * * 

I greatly appreciated Terry Moon’s 
article on the National Women’s Stud- 
ies Association (NWSA) Conference — 
and even more so, after receiving the 
latest issue of the feminist publication 
off our backs that has endless pages of 
reports on the conference, but derives 
no meaning from Black feminist Audre 
Lorde’s critique of NWSA’s elitism and 
stagnation, off our backs quotes 
Lorde’s trenchant critique — against the 
$50 NWSA “Daughter of the Feminist 
Revolution” button — as merely one 
statement amongst a dozen or a hun- 
dred others. 

I was struck also with Moon’s cri- 
tique of the workshop led by long-time 
feminist activist and theorist Charlotte 
Bunch. The very title Bunch chose for 
her workshop, “Translating Our Vision 
for the Practice of Freedom: Feminist 
Pedagogy for the 21st Century” made 
me think of Rosa Luxemburg: “Revolu- 
tions cannot be schoolmastered!” 

Women’s liberationist 
Los Angeles 


Muvman Liberasyon Fam 



The aims of Muvman Liberasyon 
Fam are to fight for all women, for true 
equality between all women and men in 
all fields, and total liberation of women. 
We are receiving N&L regularly. We are 
sending an order for the four books by 
Raya Dunayevskaya whom we are 
dying to know more about. 

Muvman Liberasyon Fam 
Forest-Side, Mauritius 
* * * 

I have two young tribal women as co- 
workers who are really good. We have 
regular meetings of groups of women in 
many places. They are very responsive 
and it looks as if they were waiting for 


a long time to have this chance to sit 
together and reflect on their own lives 
and the situations around them. The 
women in these meetings bring up is- 
sues such as women working as contract 
laborers. This is very important because 
our area is undergoing a rapid process 
of industrialization and the majority of 
women go to work as contract work- 
ers — making roads, crushing stone, con- 
struction work. We also take up issues 
of dowry payments, witches, wife beat- 
ings, drinking water. 

Feminist 
Bihar, India 

• 

GLOBAL DIALOGUE 
ON MARXIST-HUMANISM 

I received the books you sent. Pres- 
ently I am reading Marx’s Capital and 
Today’s Global Crisis. The greatness of 
Raya’s thoughts could be found any- 
where in this book. Immediately on 
opening it you discover a true humanist 
who is yet to be discovered by millions 
of people. I see it to be part of my duty 
on earth to be introducing Raya and 
her thoughts to the not-yet Marxist-Hu- 
manists. Without a doubt she left a big 
gap and people like you are struggling 
to make a continuation. It is really the 
“trial of the lonely hours.” Raya’s visit 
to Africa — now 26 years ago — was very 
useful. So many years later some of us 
have emerged to embrace her ideas, 
even though we didn’t know her then. 

Supporter 

The Gambia, West Africa 
* * * 

I find the philosophic debate in N&L 
quite stimulating, a sign that you are 
recovering after the death of Raya. The 
professor (Kellner) who debated with 
Kevin A. Barry on Marcuse (May N&L) 
was right to say you need to put more 
flesh on the arguments. The article by 
Peter Wermuth (June N&L) on Marx, 
Lukacs and “externality” was fascinat- 
ing, especially on Marx and the trans- 
ition to nature. I’d have liked to have 
seen a somewhat deeper look at Lukacs’ 
The Young Hegel and how all that 
stuff about Napoleon was Lukacs grap- 
pling with the problem of Stalin. I think 
it’s tremendously relevant to today’s sit- 
uation. 

Dave B. 

London, England 

* * * 

We have started a group here called 
the “Anjuman Andishe Azad” — Com- 
mittee for Free Thought. Several Irani- 
an refugees are involved. We meet 
every week at a coffee shop and discuss 
democracy and the class struggle. Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s name and works are 
brought up quite a bit. I am very happy 
to have found other human beings with 
whom to discuss Marxist-Humanist ide- 
as. 

Iranian exile 
West Germany 

* * * 

The, annual Mobilization for Peace, 
Jobs and Justice drew 7-8,000 people 
here this year. At the News and Letters 
table many old friends stopped by to 
get our literature and express support, 
but especially exciting was the interna- 
tional dimension. A Mexican man told 
me of reading Dunayevskaya’s essay in 
Erich Fromm’s Socialist Humanism in 
Spanish, and a young Irish man who 
had seen N&L in England said, “Marx- 
ist-Humanism, that’s what they need 
now in Ireland.” 

Lillian W. 
Berkeley, Cal. 

* * * 

It is a severe blow to learn of Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s passing. Only a select 
few leave behind as much as she did. 
Politically I have been a “vegetable” for 
too long — living, working surviving. 
Suddenly I found myself re-reading 
Marxism and Freedom and wanting to 
search out News & Letters again. It 
was a great pleasure to read N&L again, 
even though it was to learn at the same 
time of such difficult times. No one else 
on the Left seems concerned with what 
happens to the Left before, during and 
especially after revolution. Please send 
me the bulletins of your National Gath- 
ering and put me back on your sub list. 
It is wonderful to be back in touch with 
Marxist-Humanist thought. 

Back with you 
I Canada- 
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NATURE OF THE RUSSIAN ECONOMY— THEN AND NOW 


The pre-Convention issue of N&L was 
extremely interesting, in particular the 
1944 article by Raya Dunayevskaya on 
the question of the operation of the law 
of value in the USSR. This is, I believe, 
the greatest failure in the “degenerate 
workers state” analysis. I recently at- 
tended a meeting in London where Er- 
nest Mandel spoke. His argument went 
something like this: the western bosses 
don’t think the USSR is capitalist; the 
workers there don’t think it’s capitalist; 
the USSR bureaucracy doesn’t think 
it’s capitalist. The only person who 
thinks so is Tony Cliff (sic!). Raya, 
however, in her article, makes the point 
absolutely clear. Maybe Mandel would 
like to forget the Soviet article she was 
writing about, and the fact that even 
the official dogmatists admit that the 
law of value operates in “socialism.” 

Solidarity activist 
London, England 

* * * 

How can you say that Russia and the 
U.S. are “all alike”? What Gorbachev is 
doing all over the globe is trying to 
bring peace to regional conflicts, and on 
nuclear arms he is the one pushing for 
genuine disarmament. Certainly Reagan 
isn’t. N&L is not very fair-minded when 
it comes to Russia. 

Reader 
New York 

* * * 

I have been out of the country for se- 
veral years and am back for awhile. Re- 
cently I talked with a young man who 
had been to Russia as a part of sister- 
city exchanges. He subscribed to a 
state-capitalist critique of Russia, but 
never heard of Raya. Fortunately I had 
placed several of Raya’s books in the 
Duluth library years ago for just such 
occasions. So I talked with him about 
Raya and told him to read the books. I 
know he is reading them. And I will 
wait to see what he thinks. 

Long-time friend 
Cloquet, Minn. 

* * * 

I was reading the English-language 
edition of Pravda — and found that 
“glasnost” and “perestroika” now have 
a third pillar of the “new” of Gorba- 
chevism — “Cost accounting”! It seems 
astonishing, but isn’t, if you read what 
Dunayevskaya wrote back in 1944! 

Amazed 

California 

* * * 

I so enjoyed Raya’s 1944 “New Revi- 
sion of Marxian Economics” article 
(July N&L) because it showed how bla- 


tant Stalin was when he rewrote Marx 
to read “distribution according to labor” 
rather than “to his needs.” They never 
changed it back. They pretend that is 
Marxism. That article also shows, right 
from the beginning, how they tried to 
distort Marx’s theory of surplus value 
and say that can operate in a socialist 
land. 

What’s so great about seeing this ar- 
ticle now is that it makes it clear that 
Gorbachev’s restructuring is just the 
same thing that Stalin did. He is trying 
to say the law of value operates in a so- 
cialist land and what he really means is 
that the workers are going to have to 
work even harder. 

Professor 
Chicago, 111. 


‘ON GUARD’ 

Have you seen On Guard? It’s the 
newspaper put out by the “Citizen Sol- 
dier” group which has been agitating 
within the ranks of the U.S. Armed 
Forces since 1975. Often the Left forgets 
about the rank-and-file men and women 
in the armed services, especially in this 
period when there is no “official”" draft. 
The poverty draft, however, brings poor 
and Third World youth into the service 
in large numbers, year after year. Just 
read On Guard, and you will see the 
kinds of battles they are waging — not at 
war, but against racism, sexism, and au- 
thoritarianism in the armed forces, and 
for the right to oppose U.S. policies. On 
Guard is well worth looking into. Their 
address is: 

Citizen Soldier 
175 Fifth Ave., Suite 808 
New York, NY 10010 


QUESTIONS FOR 
SOLIDARITY ACTIVISTS 

I was in the “peace contingent” of 
the Evanston Committee on Central 
America as part of the July 4th parade 
in Evanston, 111. It was just one day af- 
ter a U.S. ship shot down an Iranian ci- 
vilian plane with 290 on board. Myself 
and a few friends, surprised no one was 
chanting anything in the peace contin- 
gent, began to say “Reagan, Reagan, 
you’re insane, shooting down a civilian 
plane,” and “Stop the Bombing, Stop 
the War, from the Persian Gulf to El 
Salvador.” 

Even though this was within a July 
4th parade, we got a good reception 
from many onlookers. But it was the or- 


ganizers of the “peace contingent” that 
gave us trouble! They tried to get us to 
stop the chants, saying “it will confuse 
people about the issue of Central Amer- 
ica!” Can you believe that? We kept 
chanting anyway. 

Marcher 
Evanston, 111. 

* * * 


I recently got a lesson in how far one 
can be from genuine Marxism even with 
a position that Russia or China is 
“state-capitalist.” Did you see the posi- 
tion that Tony Cliff’s SWP/ISO now 
has on the Iran/Iraq War? They sup- 
port Khomeini’s side in the war, saying 
Iran is leading a fight “against imperial- 
ism” because of the presence of the 
U.S. fleet in the Persian Gulf. They go 
so far as to condemn anti-war protests 
by the Iranian masses, workers’ strikes, 
and demonstrations as “playing into the 
hands of imperialism.” These politics 
are as far removed from reality as heav- 
en is from earth. 

Anti-war activist 
Chicago 


FARMERS AND THE DROUGHT 

I noticed nothing relating to the 
drought in the last issue. Would the 
farmer who wrote in the April issue be 
able to comment? The whole way the 
drought is being discussed in the media 
angers me. It is being discussed as if 
“Nature,” which is external to humani- 
ty, is responsible. But the fact is that 
the crisis on the farms underscores the 
dehumanization of agriculture under 
capitalism. Marx’s concept of Nature 
becomes very real here. 

Working mother 
Detroit 

Editor’s note: For a story on the drought 
and the farm crisis from a farmer’s point 
of view, see p. 3. 

• 

FIGHTING AIDS WITH 
HUMAN CREATIVITY 

I was tremendously moved by the 
AIDS Quilt Project which toured Chica- 
go last month. In this project thousands 
of quilt pieces, approximately four feet 
by six feet, each representing a person 
who had died from AIDS, were sewn 
together and displayed. Each piece was 
created by friends, family, lovers, of the 
AIDS victims, and each was magnifi- 
cently individual. Some had poems or 
letters or favorite items from the life of 


their friend. It was as if a small piece of 
a person’s life could suddenly be seen, 
even by someone who had not known 
that person. At the same time the vast- 
ness of the thousands upon thousands 
of pieces of cloth brought home in a 
new way the enormity of the tragedy. 
The project puts names and faces on 
the numbers who have died and stands 
in sharp contrast to the inhuman re- 
sponse of the Reagan administration, 
which is even now rejecting much of its 
own AIDS commission’s recommenda- 
tions. I hope others can visit this pro- 
ject if it comes to their city. 

N&L Committee member 
Chicago 



FROM THE 
PHILIPPINES: 
AN APPEAL 
FOR HELP 


Warm greetings from the Philippines. 
We were delighted that we were able to 
get hold of N&L through our friend who 
came over to visit our office. We were 
established in 1982 to promote workers’ 
human development through labor edu- 
cation and social development pro- 
grams. We regularly conduct labor edu- 
cation for industrial workers which re- 
quires us to have information on 
workers problems, labor/capitalist rela- 
tionships, and on the international labor 
movement. Much as we want to sub- 
scribe to N&L, our meager resources 
restrain us. We trust you would under- 
stand our predicament and assist us. It 
will surely redound to the benefit of Fil- 
ipino workers. 

St. Joseph Social Services 
Manila, Philippines 


Editor’s note: Many of our friends in the 
Third World and in East Europe cannot 
pay for their own subscriptions to N&L ei- 
ther because they cannot afford it, or be- 
cause they cannot send money out of their 
countries. The U.S. Post Office, however, 
requires us to prove that all subscriptions 
are paid for. Can you help by sending a 
donation to pay for subscriptions to N&L 
for those who can't pay for their own? 


SUBSCRIBE TO 
AND WRITE FOR 
NEWS & LETTERS 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS FROM NEWS & LETTERS 


□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses 
as Vanguard. 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. In- 
cludes “A 1980s View of the Two-Way Road Be- 
tween the U.S. and Africa,” by Raya Dunayev- 
skaya, and "Black Caucuses in the Unions” by 
Charles Denby $2 per copy 

□ The Myriad Global Crises of the 198j0s and the 
Nuclear World Since World War II 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ Grenada: Revolution, Counter-Revolution, Im- 
perialist Invasion 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 75e per copy 

I 

□ Working Women for Freedom 

by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan 
and Mary Holmes $1 per copy 

□ Latin America’s Revolutions 

Bilingual pamphlet on Marxism 
& Latin America |1 per copy 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism 

and the Afro- Asian Revolutions 
by Raya Dunayevskaya $1.25 per copy 

□ Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black 
Thought, by Lou Turner and John 
New Expanded edition contains Introduction/ 
Overview by Raya Dunayevskaya, Lou Turner 
and John Alan 

Appendices by Rene Depestre and Ngugi wa 
Thiong’o $3 per copy 

□ The Fetish of High Tech and Karl Marx’s 
Unknown Mathematical Manuscripts 

by Ron Brokmeyer, Franklin Dmitryev, 

Raya Dunayevskaya $1 per copy 


□ Constitution of News & Letters Committees 

25e postage 

□ Dialectics of Revolution: American Roots 
and World Humanist Concepts 

Special bulletin on Marxist-Humanism as a body 
of ideas by Raya Dunayevskaya, Eugene Walker, 
Michael Connolly and Olga 

Domangki $1 per copy 

□ The Coal Miners’ General Strike 
of 1949-50 and the Birth 

of Marxist-Human! sm in the U.S. 
by Andy Phillips 

and Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 

A History of Worldwide Revolutionary 
Developments by Raya Dunayevskaya . 

$1.50 per copy 

□ Subscriptions to News & Letters 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual, 
published 10 times a year $2.50 per year 

□ Bound volume of News & Letters 

(Aug. 1977 to May 1984) $20.00 per copy 

ARCHIVES 

□ The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — A 
Half-Century of Its World Development 

A 12,000-page microfilm collection 

on six reels $120 

□ Guide and Supplement to the Raya Dunay- 
evskaya Collection — Marxist-H umani sm: 

A Half-Century of Its World Development 
Full description of 12,000-page microfilm collec- 
tion $3 


» News & Letters is available on microfilm from University Microfilms International, 300 Zeeb Road, 
Ann Arbor, MI 48106. 

• News & Letters, as well as other Marxist-Humanist literature, is available on tape for the blind. For 
information, write to News & Letters 


BOOKS 

Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics 
of Revolution: Reaching for the 
Future 294 pgs. 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $15.95 

Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy 

of Revolution 234 pgs. 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $10.95 per copy 

Marxism and Freedom 
...from 1776 to today 

1982 edition. New introduction by author. .381 pgs. 
by Raya Dunayevskaya $10.95 per copy 

Philosophy and Revolution 
from Hegel to Sartre 
and from Marx to Mao 

1982 edition. New introduction by author. . . 372 pgs. 
by Raya Dunayevskaya $10.95 per copy 

Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s 

Journal life in the South and North 295 pgs. 

by Charles Denby $7.50 per copy 

MAIL ORDERS TO: 

News & Letters, 59 East Van Buren, 
Room 707, Chicago, HI. 60605 

Enclosed find $ * — for the literature 

checked. (8/9-88) 

Please add 75$ for each item for postage. 
IL. residents add 8 % sales tax 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip ______ 

Order from News & Letters 
59 E. Van Buren, Rm. 707, Chicago, III. 60605 
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Black/Red View 


Where has Jesse run? 


South African Freedom Journal 

Shop stewards under fire 


by John Alan 

The Democratic Party’s Convention in Atlanta, Ga., 
has shown how vast is the separation between the inter- 
ests of the Black masses and the interests of the Black 
middle class politicians who wheel and deal for the 
“sharing of power” rather than do battle for the inter- 
ests of the Black masses. Jackson’s passionate plea for 
social justices, human rights and peace can’t conceal the 
fact that Michael Dukakis won a victory in shifting the 
Democrats to the right, toward Reaganism. 

Jackson’s decision not to openly oppose Dukakis’ 
selection of the conservative Senator Lloyd Bentsen, 
as his Vice Presidential running mate in the interest 
of "party unity,” was a clear message to everyone 
that Dukakis, the technocrat, the efficiency expert, 
was in control. And he plans to organize the govern- 
ment in the interest of monopoly capitalism, not in 
the "moral and populist” causes of Jackson. 

Senator Bentsen is as rich and as conservative as 
George Bush. In the Senate he was recognized as the 
champion of the petroleum and real estate interests. He 
voted for Reagan’s fiscal policies and Contra aid, issues 
that Jackson campaigned vigorously against. 

ILLUSIONS OF BLACK LEADERSHIP 

Nor, in the interest of party unity, did Jackson, after 
all the prior talk about keeping up “the hope and mo- 
rale of his delegates,” make any substantial efforts to 
have included in the Party’s program any of his popu- 
list planks like taxing the profits of the rich. 

However, Jackson is not just an individual with per- 

Racist, sexist firing at NIU 

DeKalb, III. — Students at Northern Illinois Univer- 
sity (NIU) are continuing their struggle against racism 
and sexism on campus by forming a multi-racial coali- 
tion to fight the firing of Martha Palmer. Ms. Palmer, 
who is originally from Chicago’s South Side, is a Black 
counselor for the CHANCE program at Northern. The 
CHANCE program, the only office at NIU which re- 
cruits minority students to campus, gives students who 
don’t make the university’s admission standards a 
chance at a college education. 

Ms. Palmer was the only staff member to speak at 
the April 13th Day of Action protest against cuts to 
higher education. At the rally she spoke out against 
NIU’s institutionalized racism and sexism claiming 
that NIU has a "divide and conquer” policy against 
minorities and women. She condemned the SAT, 
GRE, and ACT tests for being ethnically biased. And 
she encouraged students to unite together to fight 
for their liberty. By the end of her speech she had 
students of all races holding hands singing "Freedom 
isn’t free. You have to pay the price. You have to 
sacrifice. For your liberty.” 

Immediately after the Day of Action, Ms. Palmer be- 
gan receiving threats from her superiors which demand- 
ed that she begin to do things their way. The threats 
were vague, but the message was clear. Martha wasn’t 
to continue to rally the students around these contro- 
versial issues or her job would be in jeopardy. 

After school let out for the summer, Ms. Palmer re- 
ceived a six-month notice which stated that after De- 
cember she would no longer have her job as counselor 
at the CHANCE program. 

Though university officials have not given Ms. 
Palmer nor the students any concrete reason for the 
firing, many students see that this firing is not only 
racist and sexist, but that it reveals deeply rooted in- 
efficiencies within the university’s recruitment and 
retention of minority students on campus. 

This July , 25 students, some armed with video cam- 
eras and a few people from Channel 13 and the North- 
ern Star, marched to the CHANCE office to confront 
the director, Leroy Mitchell, and ask him why Ms. 
Palmer is being fired. Mitchell told the students that he 
didn’t have to tell them anything and that his job was 
to run the CHANCE program, “not to jplease the stu- 
dents.” 

Ms. Palmer’s firing has sparked off a stronger sense 
of Black, Latino, and white unity among students who 
are dissatisfied with the university as a whole. Ironical- 
ly, the very thing the university does not want to hap- 
pen, a joining together of Black, Latino and radical 
white students, is happening as a result of the firing of 
Martha Palmer. — Julia 

South African women 

(continued from page 1) 

the Leftists got injured and six of them died as there 
-was no security for them from the police. 

Before the war started the betrayers had been throw- 
ing the stragglers’ property — TVs, furniture, beds, etc. — 
into the streets, demanding that we vacate the hostels. 
One of our revolutionary’s car was burned by these en- 
emies. Women were assisted by the male residents from 
all organizations. Our movement resisted and we won. 

We are now proceeding and busy organizing the Thaf- 
eni hostels. As we women are not looking for a fight, we 
are relying on our comrade brothers to protect us. The 
conflict is usually started during the night and we run 
away with our children. The Thafeni section has no 
electricity, no fencing, the men sleep four in one room. 
The hostels were sold for R1800 ($749.34) yet we had to 
renovate them as some had broken windows, rough 
walls and no ceiling. So we have rejected the system of 
sale and stayed withpuj payment until now- , 

. . , , . . . , i , — Tembisa revolutionary , 


sonal ambitions, he is the phenomenal representation of 
a whole class of Black politicians who have emerged as 
a predominant force within the Black leadership since 
the end of the Civil Rights Movement. Once the racial 
barriers were relaxed and the voting rights took effect 
they plunged into politics. Some, at first, with the illu- 
sion that it was the pathway to Black freedom. Others 
saw politics as the fruit of the victory of the Civil 
Rights Movement, as the road to power, a veritable so- 
lution to the marginal economic status of the Black 
middle class. Jackson personifies all of this on the na- 
tional scene. 

Jackson created the further illusion that the Black 
middle class could share power with the capitalists 
in the running of the state. No one has expressed 
that concept more succinctly, without Jackson’s mo- 
ral implications, than William H. Gray HI, the Black 
chairman of the House Budget Committee. 

In an interview he gave to Life Magazine last Spring, 
Gray enlarged on the scope of Black politicians’ inter- 
est: “If (Blacks) are to become effective politically, they 
must continually demonstrate the ability to handle is- 
sues that affect all Americans, and not just an ethnic 
constituency.” He said Jackson’s candidacy is “training 
a whole cadre of technicians in the electoral process — 
issue development people, researchers, organizers, man- 
agers, coordinators, press secretaries — who will go on to 
higher places.” 

BLACK BOURGEOISIE 

In Atlanta this is a fact of life that exists alongside a 
sharp separation between the affluent of both races and 
the mostly Black poor. Michael Lomax, the Black chair- 
man of the Fulton County Commission, describes the 
situation as being where “one group winds up living in a 
twilight zone of privilege and affluence and the other in 
a kind of inferno of destruction and blight.” 

To be aware of the contradiction that the economic 
boom in Atlanta has produced, both wealth and pover- 
ty, does not mean that the Black middle class leader- 
ship in Atlanta is conscious of the contradiction of their 
own role in the political process that brought this 
about. Instead, they speak with pride about the fact 
that the city is governed by an informal consensus of 
Black politicians and white businessmen. 

The truth of the matter is, that the more the Black 
middle class drives to overcome their own marginali- 
ty as a class in capitalist politics and government, 
the less they’re concerned with the fundamental 
cause of the ongoing crisis in Black reality. As a 
class it becomes impossible for them to comprehend 
that their "success” in politics rests upon a society 
that creates simultaneously wealth and privileges at 
one end and unemployment, poverty and Black ur- 
ban ghettos at the other end. 

Jackson’s plunge into national bourgeois politics cre- 
ated no new beginning along the path of total Black 
freedom, rather he created a limited illusion of a “solu- 
tion” to the crisis in Black reality, that met its death in 
Atlanta at the hands of an abstraction called “party 
unity.” We have to seek new beginnings of the Black 
movement within the thinking and actions of Black 
masses, as well as in the crucial activity of developing 
and projecting the philosophy of Marxist-Humanism as 
the objective transcendence of the present society. 


Black World 


(continued from page 1) 

so-called “Massachusetts Miracle” — welfare “reform.” 
The underside of the “Massachusetts Miracle” exposes 
the real retrogression behind the liberal disguise of Mi- 
chael Dukakis. 

Not only does Dukakis’ ET Program (Employment 
and Training Program), like the workfare bills now be- 
fore Congress, punish welfare recipients, but the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court has upheld a lower court suit 
brought against the Dukakis administration by the Coa- 
lition for Basic Human Needs and the Massachusetts 
Coalition for the Homeless, charging that welfare bene- 
fits were so low that thousands of recipients have been 
forced into homelessness. (See Survival News, Vol. 2, 
#1, Winter 1988.) 

Welfare activists in Dukakis’ own state describe 
his ET Program as "forced work with the window 
dressing of fake liberal reform” to make the poor 
take the jobs the "educated middle class don’t want.” 
Dukakis’ perspective of extending his "Massachusetts 
Miracle” to the rest of the country is already under- 
way in the Congress where Sen. Daniel Moynihan’s 
Family Security Act (sic) was recently passed with 
Reagan’s "benign” concurrence. This is welfare re- 
form South-African style by Reagan-restructured lib- 
erals who intend to manage Reaganomics into the 
next century. 

MARX’S CRITIQUE OF BUREAUCRACY 

The patriarchal, racist mentality of this “new breed 
of reformers” has moved, in these Reagan years, to 
“overhaul” welfare because in its narrow administrative 
view, welfare has done nothing but “breed illegitimate 
children, dependency and erode the work ethic.” And 
the only distinguishing mark between conservative and 
liberal is that whereas the former translate welfare “re- 
form” as workfare, forcing recipients to work off their 
benefits or lose them, liberals add a few “incentives” 
like inadequate childcare subsidies and training to the 
workfare requirement. Yet, no one ever stops to ask 
,why liberals are quick to talk about “training” for the 


Johannesburg, South Africa — The London- 
based Morganite Company headed by G.K. Harmon re- 
cently dismissed shop-stewards of the South African 
Transport Scooter and Allied Workers Union (SATSA- 
WU). Since the 3-day stayaway in June, protesting the 
union-busting Labour Bill, we have been routinely har- 
assed and detained. 

The union got recognition at Morganite back in No- 
vember. And on April 18 of this year we gave Morgan- 
ite the necessary membership validation. At that time 
management gave us promises that they would negoti- 
ate in good faith. Since then three shop stewards have 
been arrested, and I have been threatened with arrest 
for confronting management with its own promises. The 
company has said that whenever I set foot on company 
premises they will have me arrested. 

Senior shop stewards have been given notices to 
appear in court, although no witnesses for detained 
shop stewards are allowed to testify. This is part and 
parcel of the kind of discipline employees have been 
subjected to since April 18 when we complied with 
Morganite’s request for our membership rolls. 

Because Morganite is an European company, which 
comes under the EEC (European Economic Communi- 
ty) Code of Conduct, we want to bring its violation of 
those rules and its blatant collaboration with apartheid 
against workers’ right to union representation to the at- 
tention of the international trade union community, and 
to British authorities. — Black trade unionist 

Latinos protest killer-cops 

Perth Amboy, N.J. — Not as many people came to 
the rally in Perth Amboy, July 30, as I expected. It was 
planned after an off-duty white policeman shot and 
killed a young Mexican man, Carmen Coria, in a bar in 
June. His brother, Mateo, was also seriously wounded. 
The local people may have been afraid because the po- 
lice now have records on the people who were the lead- 
ers of the original demonstration. The organizers had a 
hard time getting a permit because the police didn’t 
want any trouble. 

The first demonstration after Carmen was killed 
was spontaneous. It was just bom. It was the whole 
Hispanic community. The first three days were like 
that. Though many are undocumented they couldn’t 
take this kind of treatment anymore. The mayor had 
refused to speak to them so they exploded. 

Carmen Coria was in the process of applying for U.S. 
residency through the legalization amnesty program. 

My family heard from the television news, and my 
mother called from Guatemala to make sure I was al- 
right. She knew I lived nearby, but didn’t know I actu- 
ally work in Perth Amboy and knew Carmen Coria. 

The good thing I saw about the demonstration was 
the signs, written in Spanish or in broken English. 
These were blue-collar workers. Their signs said 
things like "Narcoticized police killed Carmen.” They 
asked, is it narcotics policeman, or policeman on 
narcotics? One said "he’s not a cop, he’s a criminal.” 

I also found out that the Catholic priest who conduct- 
ed the funeral service for Carmen Coria has received a 
lot of anonymous letters threatening him. 

— Central American 


Workfare racism 

poor, and “education” for the middle-class. 

Karl Marx, long before he wrote his greatest work, 
Capital, disclosed this punitive reactionary side of the 
liberal administrative mentality. Indeed Marx’s original 
confrontation with the crisis of modern bourgeois socie- 
ty began with his concern with the conditions of the 
poor and the bureaucratic mentality of the state. From 
the beginning of his dialectical digging, he saw that “an 
administrative body...has everywhere, alongside the ac- 
tual reality, a bureaucratic reality which retains its au- 
thority however much the times may change.. .it (tries) 
to reform not the administration itself, but only the ob- 
ject administered.” 

Marx saw that the more pervasive and permanent the 
crisis grows, "so much more profound, sincere and de- 
cisive will be the conviction that this is an incurable 
state of distress, which the administration, i.e., the 
state, can do nothing to alter, and which requires 1 rather 
a change on the part of those administered.” 

Thus, child-care and "training” (rather than educa- 
tion) for women on welfare does not remedy the 
problem. They are half-way measures which cost the 
state little and that never get to the root of the prob- 
lem. At the same time, compulsory workfare means 
telling people to lift themselves up by their boot- 
straps while denying them a right they previously 
had. Where the welfare recipient wanted only help, 
she got only coercion. She comes to feel that she ex- 
ists far the sake of welfare, not welfare for her. 

These intimations of what will follow the Reagan era 
have become translucent in the weeks after Michael 
Dukakis won the Democratic Party presidential nomina- 
tion. Nowhere has that been more so than on the ques- 
tion of welfare. For the dialectic of the Black dimension 
of American civilization reveals not only that the differ- 
ences between Dukakis and Reagan are little or none, 
but, that on the anniversary of the discovery of the 
bodies! of the civil rights martyrs, Goodman, Schwemer ' 
and Ghianey in Neshoba County, there is little differ- : 
ence between the “Massachusetts Miracle” and the Mis- s 
sissippi Golgotha: ... • - • > , , , 1 , , y . j 
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Massive demonstrations in Ukraine challenge Party bosses 



by Patrick Kane, Ukranian Peace News 

The authorities in Ukraine have initiated proceedings 
which may result in the deportation of five opposition 
leaders from the city of Lvov. The move comes as the 
massive unrest that has been sweeping the USSR in 
demonstrations and strikes has emerged in the republic 
of the largest non-Russian nationality, Ukraine. Lvov, 
capitol of Western Ukraine, has been the scene of four 
mass demonstrations in less than a month and until 
now the regime in the area has been almost powerless 
to act against them. 

On June 16, before the Party Congress in Moscow, a 
mass meeting of 8,000 people took place at the initiative 
of an informal cultural club Ridna Mova. Editors of the 
Samizdat bulletin Ukrainian Herald, Mykhailo Horyn 
and Viacheslav Chomovil (ex-political prisoner), ad- 
dressed the crowd. They denounced the delegates cho- 
sen by the local Party to attend the conference, arguing 
that they were unfit to represent the people because 
they were involved in repression and Russification poli- 
cies under Brezhnev in Ukraine. 

INFORMING THE CROWDS of the fate of po- 
litical prisoners in the Gulag under Gorbachev, Horyn 
attacked the double standards on freedom of speech ap- 
plied to Party leaders on the one hand and the people 
on the other. Party delegates to the conference who at- 
tended the meeting were heckled by the crowd when 
they couldn’t come up with suitable answers. 

Following demands that members of the Ukrainian 
Writers Union be allowed to attend the conference, the 
delegates told the crowd that they would be prepared to 
meet them again on June 21. The evening before the 
meeting, however, the authorities put leaflets through 
doors in the city threatening people not to “succumb to 
agitation.” 

50,000 RALLY IN LVOV 

The response of the people was the opposite — 50,000 
turned out at the local stadium where the meeting was 
to take place and were denied entry. The rally moved 
onto the Lenin Statue in Lvov where verbal confronta- 
tions ensued with supporters of the authorities. The 
demonstrators carried banners with slogans in defense 
of the Ukrainian language, against Russification and for 
the re-election of delegates to the conference. 

On July 7, a mass demonstration took place attended 
by 20,000 people next to the monument of Ivan Franko, 
a 19th century national poet. The local Communist Par- 
ty bureaucrats organized numerous meetings to discuss 
how to react in order that they do not loose control. An 
hour before the meeting took place Party heavies and 


stooges took up positions next to the monument. When 
Ivan Makar, an oppositionist, arrived the authorities de- 
manded that the sole purpose of the meeting be to de- 
cide the location of a statue of Taras Shevchenko. The 
crowd then realized that within the audience were 
plants who were attempting to disrupt the meeting. The 
audience then proceeded to ostracize them. The July 7 
meeting turned into a spontaneous demonstration 
against the Party and local bureaucratic gangsters. 

DEMOCRATIC FRONT FORMED 

Whilst the Party officials tried to drown them out, 
the two editors of the Ukrainian Herald announced to 
the crowd that reforms in Ukraine had made little 
headway and proposed that the protests express them- 
selves in an organizational form through the formation 
of a Democratic Front. The Front which was founded at 
this mass meeting consists of all informal organizations 
in Western Ukraine. These include the Helsinki Group 
which publishes Ukrainian Herald, the Lvov Trust 
Group (a radical peace group), and a number of others. 
The Democratic Front clearly sees perestroika different- 
ly from Gorbachev. In the outline of its main aims, it 
calls for “citizens control of the democratization proc- 
ess,” and to challenge the Party monopoly in elections. 

The Democratic Front has already established a 
branch in the capital of Ukraine, Kiev. The authorities 
in Ukraine are clearly worried that the situation will de- 
velop into a second Armenia on a larger scale. Already 
the different oppressed nationalities have formed an 


umbrella organization to coordinate their struggle. 
Coordinating Committee was founded by Ukrainian 
Armenians, Georgians and representatives of the thn 
Baltic states. The Committee attacked the inability 
the authorities to resolve the national question. Thi 
also criticized the fact that many of the Russian oppo: 
tion groups did not fully understand the struggle for n 
tional rights and democracy stating that “nations ca 
not be genuinely free if they oppress other nations, or 
they serve as instruments of such oppression.” 

THE SITUATION NOW in Ukraine is Secomii 
increasingly volatile. Unlike in Russia a movement fro 
below has emerged but is being denied even the slig] 
benefits of glasnost that Russian oppositionists have. ' 
April on the anniversary of Chernobyl, protests in Ki< 
were suppressed and open air meetings of up to 21 
have taken place organized by informal groups deman 
ing monuments to the victims of Stalinism. The b 
reaucracy is seen to be running cities like Chicago-sty 
gangsters without any resistance despite Gorbachev. : 
one area a Party official from Pravda was beaten 
death by the KGB for attempting to investigate corru 
tion. 

Alongside all the promises of reform, people are se 
ing no fundamental changes and are moving to chi 
lenge Party boss Valodymir Sherbytsky on their ov 
terms. Despite the fact that some are carrying pictur 
of Gorbachev, the perestroika that they are proposir 
as in Armenia, is in sharp conflict with that of ti 
Kremlin reformers. 

racism and revolt 


Campaign hoopla can’t hide cutbacks, 


(continued from page 1) 

sify even further both Reaganomics and his retrogres- 
sion of all the hard-won civil rights of both the Black 
masses and women. 

What magnetized Jackson’s audience, not only at 
the Convention but throughout the nation that heard 
his speech on prime-time TV that week, was that he 
recalled for everyone the revolutionary nature of the 
Civil Rights Movement that this nation had lived 
through. The stories of Goodman, Schwerner and 
Chaney, of Viola Liuzzo, of Fannie Lou Hamer at the 
1964 Atlantic City Convention, all were a vivid re- 
minder that the truth of American democracy is 
surely what Nelson Mandela called "no easy walk to 
freedom.” What destroyed that dialectic which Jack- 
son was retelling was the twist he then forced on it 
that there could be any "common ground” between 
those forces driving for a totally new human society 
and the forces of the ruling power structure today, 
within either the Republican or the Democratic Par- 
ties. 

Indeed, it was precisely Jesse Jackson’s demand for 
sweeping economic and political changes, which was in- 
terpreted by his audiences as a total rejection of Reag- 
anism, that inspired the seven million who voted for 
him — not only Blacks but also white workers, women 
and youth, especially in ravaged and depressed Michi- 
gan, where he won his first major victory that gave no- 
tice he was to be taken seriously. 

What is the “world of reality” that those millions 
want to uproot to build a new world of totally new hu- 
man relations? 

THE REAL WORLD: "TEAMS” = SPEED-UP 

Auto workers, not only in Detroit, but throughout the 
U.S., view the future with great apprehension. They 
know that the last round of UAW negotiated contracts 
that approved the “team” concept and cutbacks on job 
classifications will result in ever greater speed-up on the 
line, more lay-offs and an attempt to pit worker against 
worker not only in individual plants, but among differ- 
ent plants producing the same products. 

Union-management committees were set up to report 
back on ways to increase production and improve quali- 
ty within six months. Those reports will provide the ba- 
sis to pit workers against workers. The so-called Japa- 
nese “team” concept is designed not only to shift work- 
ers from one job to another, but also to gain the 
benefits of their thinking on how to increase prod- 
uction — and nobody knows more about that than the 
workers who do it every day. 

• In the joint Toyota-GM plant in Freemont, Cal., 
workers are increasingly opposing the “team” practices 
after experiencing the speed-up and worker-busting con- 
sequences of the system. 

: »„ 0 lAti /the! jK^ocera International chip -capaeitdr plant 


in San Diego, unionized workers accepted every job as- 
signment believing the promise of “lifetime” employ- 
ment. The plant closed in 18 months for one day, and 
opened the next day with lower-paid non-union employ- 
ees. Union employees now have a legal suit against the 
company. 

• At Nissan’s non-union Smyrna, Tenn., auto plant, 
the deception is over. Japanese management has been 
mostly supplanted by American bosses whose push for 
production has resulted in increasing worker injuries, re- 
duced product quality, growing worker rebellion and a 
drive to unionize the plant. 

THE REAL WORLD: LAY-OFFS, CUTS 

Meanwhile, in auto the projections are that there will 
be 15.3 million autos produced in the U.S. by 1993, 
which is three million more than can be absorbed by 
the market. Factories are slated for future closing. 

In this same period, GM plans to double its Mexican 
auto parts plants along the U.S. -Mexican border which 
presently employ over 35,000 Mexican workers. The 
2,000 mile stretch of borderland between the U.S. and 
Mexico has spawned a belt of maquiladoros (production 
sharing plants). 

The attraction of maquiladoros to American and 
Japanese capitalism is that labor costs are from 50 
cents to $1.00 per hour, compared with the average 
$13.50 per hour wages for American auto workers. 
Karl Marx pointed out over 100 years ago that under 
capitalist economic laws, cheap labor will drive more 
expensive labor out of the market place. It is seen 
today in the way Reagan’s ruthless drive to make 
American labor competitive with that of other na- 
tions has meant a drastic decline in the standard of 
living of American workers. 

How much of this has been accomplished by the 
Reagan- Bush administration over the past eight years 
can be seen in many areas. Fully one-third of American 
workers make less than $5 per hour in wages; more 
than three-fourths of contracts negotiated reflect wage 
and benefit concessions;- the average wage increase last 
year was 1.3%, the lowest in recent U.S. history, show- 
ing a dramatic decline in workers’ standard of living in 
light of the more than 4% inflation rate last year. 

On the other hand, Lee Iacocca, Chrysler Corporation 
chairman, was paid $8,608 an hour last year (nearly $18 
million); in three hours he got the equivalent of a whole 
year’s work for the average American auto worker, and 
in one hour matched the income of those living at the 
poverty level. 

Another measure of the anti-labor policies of the 
Reagan-Bush administration can be seen in the recent 
welfare reform legislation, supported by both Republi- 
cans and Democrats, mandating compulsory work pro- 
grams for welfare parents with children, over .thjree years 
old! One 1 of the’ most shocking statistics is that over 86 1 


million Americans live below the poverty level — a: 
more than 50% of that total is children. 

Now we see the spectacle of both political pa 
ties making the campaign issue of the year not 
ing less than child-care, so yawning is the "gend 
gap.” Even Ronald Reagan, the most anti-wom. 
president of this century, has come out in suppc 
of Bush’s hare-brained scheme to give worn 
with children all of $1,000 in tax credits to st 
home with their children and quit their jobs! D 
kakis’ "Massachusetts Miracle” has already be 
called nothing more than a "workhouse witho 
walls, where all the workers are women,” by w 
fare activists in his own state. 

For the nation’s farmers, the Reagan administrati 
has spelled utter disaster. Over one million farm fai 
lies have left their land since 1980 — and that is bef< 
the impact of the recent drought that forced thousar 
more into bankruptcy and abandonment of family lan 

Adult Blacks, meanwhile, continue to suffer fron 
more than double unemployment rate than whit 
Among Black youth, the national unemployment ratic 
triple that of white youths, while in major urban an 
Black youth unemployment rates often exceed a horri 
ing 60%. 

THE REAL WORLD: SIMMERING REVOLT 

Despite the devastating attacks by the Reagan adi 
nistration against the American working class and e 
nic minorities, resistance never ceases. The simmer 
revolt beneath the surface erupts in many forms: w 
workers, there is the daily opposition to automation i 
the dehumanization it represents that is never repor 
in the capitalist press. Only the tip of the revolt is e 
disclosed, as when 42,000 General Electric workers 
ject a contract that is nevertheless forced down tl 
throats by their union bureaucrats; when 63% of 180, 
Teamster union truck drivers reject a contract, yet 
denied because of a provision requiring a 75% reject 
vote; when 53% of 100,000 United Parcel Service wc 
ers reject a contract — for the first time in 24 years. 

The Draft for our Marxist-Humanist Perspecti' 
1988-89* summed it up well: “These are the conditi 
facing U.S. workers in election year 1988. Reagan 
seen to it that the ground has been set, politically, ic 
logically, economically: No matter who gets in they 
have to ‘manage Reaganism.’ But the next Presid 
will also have to fact the revolt.. .The fact that milli 
voted for Jesse Jackson has little to do with where 
wants to lead — into restructuring the Democratic Pa 
Rather, it was an expression of their passion to upi 
the whole exploitative, racist, sexist system.” 

* See July N&L for the full Draft for Marxist-Humanist Perspec 
prepared by the Resident Editorial Board for discussion at the Nat 
Convention of News and Letters Committees over Labor Day weel 
It is printed in N&L to invite your participation in the discussion 
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In-Person Report: 



by Christina 

San Salvador, El Salvador— On July 29, I par- 
ticipated in a demonstration commemorating the death 
of 34 students who were assassinated on July 30, 1975, 
This demonstration became also a protest against the 
assassination of Rigoberto Orellano, a young leader of 
the Movement for Bread, Land, Work and Liberty 
(MPTL), the day before. 

The march started at the National University, 
where Salvadoran students were disguised with sun- 
glasses, sport caps and bandanas over their mouths. 
There were hundreds of people there, including in- 
ternationals from the U.S., Guatemala, Costa Rica, 
Panama, Spain, Germany, Sweden. 

Eyeryone carried water and a small bag of water and 
sodium bicarbonate in case we got tear- gassed. The po- 
lice were fully armed and well equipped with machine 
guns, tear gas bombs, rifles, billy clubs, all made in the 
U.S. They played their biased propaganda through their 
loudspeakers: “Foreigners, you come from a country of 
peace and liberty, why do you come to take ours 
away?” or “Salvadoran citizens, look at these university 
students dressed like delinquents. Why do they hide 
their faces?” There were other disgusting slogans. 


FUNERAL FOR RIGOBERTO ORELLANO 

On Saturday, July 30, there was a very large demon- 
stration and funeral for Rigoberto Orellano. It incorpo- 
rated campesinos, workers, mothers, children and every- 
one with the “MPTL,” which is one of the strongest 
popular movements in the country along with the Un- 
ion of Salvadoran Workers. Over 2,000 people partici- 
pated. Not many internationals showed up at this dem- 
onstration but our group did. It was amazing that 
throughout the march, not one shot was fired and no 
one was hurt. The police were very intimidating. But 
the spirit of the people could not be broken. 


Jobs program bites dust 

Detroit, Mich — With only one-and-one-half days’ 
notice, all 275 Michigan Youth Corps (MYC) workers in 
Detroit’s Recreation Department were abruptly laid off 
after only four weeks of “summer” employment. Six 
years ago Michigan’s Governor Jim Blanchard had 
bragged about making his new MYC into a year-round 
jobs program. But this year he was the head of that 
Democratic Party Platform Committee and didn’t even 
pretend to object to the lay-offs. 

Ironically, this year there was less “make work” and 
more real contribution to park maintenance by these 
young workers than ever before. Budget cuts and the 
aggrandizement projects of Mayor Coleman Young had 
decimated the regular staff. Hence the MYC program: 
the state and federal government making young people 
“scabs” — doing for minimum wage what others had 
done for $8 and $9 per hour plus fringes. 

Though many participants came that first day 
rebellious and sullen, insulted by yet another gov- 
ernment program, many settled into the program 
and were proud of what they were doing. One girl 
told me, after her crew had cleaned a particularly 
overgrown and glass-filled playlot, "Some kids 
came down to play before we were even finished!” 
Though angry at the lay-off, some went to apply 
for other municipal jobs. Even though you know it 
is only a few steps from "workfare,” you are glad 
to see anyone in it become more positive about 
him or herself. 

The program officials said they laid the participants 
off because of insufficient funds — too many were hired. 
But I say, we didn’t have to wait but a couple of weeks 
to see that the Democratic Party has no intention 
whatever of putting “what Jesse wants” (read “what 
poor and Black people want”) on their agenda. 

— Susan Van Gelder 
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.S. solidarity activist in El Salvador 


Before these demonstrations, I spent a week in Santa 
Marta, a repopulated area which has been the focus of 
a special project, (see March 1988 N&L.) After a four- 
hour drive from San Salvador, we had to get to a place 
called Sensutepeque and get permission from the com- 
mander of the second battalion. We were detained, 
questioned and baited by the soldiers for seven hours. 
As we entered Santa Marta, we saw more and more sol- 
diers, and we spotted a North Ametican advisor who 
was trying to hide himself from us. We found out that 
the battalion had been there for quite some time, 
searching and ransacking the homes of the campesinos. 

MILITARY PSYCHOLOGICAL TERROR 

Our presence did not stop the military from psycho- 
logically terrifying the people. One day the body of a 
young man was found by a group of children. He had 
been shot twice in the back but nobody could recognize 
him as being part of the community. It turned out that 
he was from Sensutepeque. 

On another day, a group of young actors who 
work with the Catholic church came to perform a 
theatre show for the children. As the performance 
was set forth, three army helicopters appeared and 
circled the area many times. One helicopter hovered 
around continuously and swept across, very low, to- 
ward the people. Everyone ran to their homes and 
children screamed. I was terrified, but understood 
that this psychological terror is the daily reality for 
these people. 

In another part of El Salvador, I had the opportunity 
to meet with a member of the armed opposition. He 
told me why he had joined the armed struggle. He was 
a campesino with a family to feed. They worked the 
land of the rich landowners and only had enough to eat, 
tortillas and salt. It was then that he saw the injustice. 
He told me that although the repression has escalated, 



Quebec youth seek dialogue 


Montreal, Canada — The Syndicat des Eleves 
came into existence in 1986 when various students at a 
Montreal high school decided to organize against the 
authoritarian nature of their school in particular and of 
their society in general. A new principal was called in to 
deal with the troublemakers and “ringleaders,” and af- 
ter a few months the school environment had become 
so dead and boring that most of the Syndicat either 
dropped out, got expelled or forgot all about rebellion. 

The Syndicat is now a clearing-house for any inform- 
ation pertaining to youth/children’s liberation. For pur- 
poses of clarity the Syndicat defines youth/childrens’ 
liberation sis: 


• being opposed to the many cultural forms of child- 
ren’s and youths’ oppression — the family (as we know 
it), ageism, sexism, racism, sexphobia (sexphobia mean- 
ing the fear that we have of childrens’ sexuality). 

• being opposed to the many structural forms of 
childrens’ and youths’ oppression — schools (including 
most alternative schools), psychiatric hospitals, orphan- 
ages, reform schools, youth detention centres and all 
laws and classes; 

• being opposed to lots of other things that are too 
many to list. 

• supporting attempts by children to take power over 
their own lives. When young people organize collectively 
to get something done, they show to all those who care 
to see (including other young people) that child- 
ren/youth can organize autonomously and Can take care 
of things themselves. 

All groups and individuals that sue interested in dis- 
cussing or adding to the above definition of child- 
ren/youth liberation, or, even more important, who are 
interested in doing something about it, are invited to 
write: the Syndicat des Eleves, c/o Librairie Alterna- 
tive, 2035 Boul. St-Laurent, Montreal, Quebec, Cana- 
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the guerrillas do have a strong base of support in the 
rural areas as well as in the large cities. In San Salva- 
dor, they have had four “paros” — transportation stop- 
pages — in the last several months. 

His last words to me were: “Do you see my rifle? It 
was made in the U.S. We captured it from the Salva- 
doran armed forces. If your president tells you that the 
Soviet Union or Nicaragua sends us arms, that is a lie.” 

When I left El Salvador, I knew that the Salvadorans 
remain in a war zone. More will die now that the right- 
wing ARENA Party is sure that it will win the “elec- 
tion” next year. But the people know that the military 
cannot kill everyone. They are willing to sacrifice their 
lives for the future of their children and their people. I 
think we as North Americans have a lot to learn from 
the Salvadoran people. 

South African students 

(continued from page 1) 

Thousands of South African Defense Forces have 
died in Angola in a losing cause. Those who returned to 
South Africa took revenge on the students. Students 
participate in rent boycotts, consumer boycotts, school 
crises and workers’ strikes. Without students no success 
can be achieved by the masses. 

I would like to express my views on students in re- 
gard to their participation in the struggle. I would like 
to congratulate them in their protection of their leaders 
all over the world. Whenever I read News & Letters I 
notice that youths are the target of the police, of shoot- 
ings, killings and kidnappings. They have more convic- 
tion than their parents. This happens because the 
young generation are the rulers and governors of tomor- 
row. Only abolishing structures and systems will enable 
there to be unity, a government able to proceed with 
the youth’s concern to be against apartheid’s racial op- 
pression. I appreciated “Youth condemn apartheid and 
racism.” (May 1988 N&L.) This youth movement ap- 
plies to the South African Youth Congress. 


Youth in Revolt 


by Franklin Dmitryev 

Members of the outlawed Independent Students Un- 
ion protested July 11 after Gorbachev’s arrival in War- 
saw, Poland. Some banners read, “We demand removal 
of the Russian army from Poland,” and “Sovereignty for 

all nations living under the USSR.” 

* * * 

A four-month school boycott by 75,000 pupils in 
Namibia was put on hold in late July to assess the situ- 
ation and reorganize. Earlier in the month, 60,000 work- 
ers struck to support the pupils’ demands, including the 
release of detained students, parents and teachers; 
reinstatement of expelled students; withdrawal of para- 
military units from the townships; and removal of South 

African army bases from the vicinity of schools. 

* * * 

Dozens of graduating high school students in Israel, 
due to be drafted, have written the Defense Ministry to 
say they will not serve in the occupation forces in the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip. At least 30 soldiers have 
been jailed for similar refusals. A group that fosters 
such resistance needs money for its fund that gives 
small grants to needy families of jailed refuseniks. They 

are: Yesh Gvul, P.O. Box 4172, Tel Aviv 61041, Israel. 

* * * 

In July, police killed another student at San Marcos 
National University in Peru (see July N&L), this time 
during a student demonstration supporting a labor 
strike. Both trade unions and universities have been 
targets of the government’s repression, supposedly 
aimed at the Maoist Shining Path terrorists. Virtually 
no protests have been given permits, hundreds of stu- 
dents have been arrested, and police have raided cam- 
puses with armored cars and helicopters. 

H.S. doesn’t teach reality 

Venice, Cal. — What makes the USA so supposedly 
great, as we are taught in school? When you open your 
eyes and really begin to look around you, things look 
very different. There’s not this equality and freedom we 
were taught about. 

In my high school library, you could never find a 
book on Black liberation, or cm international politics. In 
history classes, we study the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and learn that Abraham Lincoln freed the slaves. 
This is not reality. I’ve recently been learning about^he 
Franciscan missionaries here in California, how, from an 
Indian perspective, Christianity left a legacy of geno- 
cide. But they don’t teach us that in school. 

I have friends at Santa Monica High School, and in 
that school they’ve formed clubs and groups like a 
Black Student Union. That helps give people an inter- 
est, helps get them out of gangs. There are so many 
youth gangs in Venice — Black, Mexican, white, Asian. 

Sometimes youth join gangs because they have 
nothing to do. Or they come from a very traditional 
family, and are pressured very early to get a job. But 
youth want to think differently about life. 

Some youth in gangs are very pessimistic about life, 
but who brought that upon them? Adults, and white 
people in general, call Black and Chicano youth violent. 
But look at this world that we live in, that youth have 
tot grojW up, in today, t i ; - . 1 ■* '-i-High rschbol graduate 
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Mexican elections show move to the Left 


Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

After more than a week of counting ballots, and amid 
report after report of ballot fraud, the Mexican ruling 
Institutional Revolutionary Party’s (PRI) handpicked 
presidential candidate, Carlos Salinas de Gortari, had 
won the July 6 election with barely 50% of the vote. 
Yet both workers and peasants had voted in big num- 
bers for his chief rival, Cuauhtdmoc Cdrdenas, in search 
of a government modeled after Cdrdenas’ father. Gener- 
al Ldzaro Cdrdenas — a leader in the Mexican revolution, 
a PRI founder and the most popular president, carrying 
out vast land reforms and standing up to U.S. and Brit- 
ish imperialism when he nationalized oil in 1938. 

In truth, no one expected the PRI to “lose” the presi- 
dency, no matter what the vote. They have ruled Mexi- 
co*§ince its founding in 1929 out of the Mexican revolu- 
tion. At contention was how big to make the PRI’s 
margin if victory. 

Cdrdenas, in fact, asserted that he had won be- 
cause his National Demoratic Front (NDF) had car- 
ried Mexico City, the seat of the government’s power, 
where one fourth of Mexicans reside. Csirdenas had 
bolted the PRI to first run as an independent, then 
as the candidate of the NDF, a multi-party, mostly 
left coalition. 

The main loser in the election was the National Ac- 
tion Party (PAN), the right-wing party of small capital- 


Jordan dumps Palestinians 

Jordan’s King Hussein announced suddenly on July 
30 that he would cut off all ties to the West Bank, Jor- 
danian territory from 1948 until 1967 when it was con- 
quered by Israel. To many of the West Bank’s 357,000 
Palestinian Arabs, this will mean statelessness (loss of 
Jordanian passports), loss of Arab financial aid chan- 
nelled legally through their occupier, the Israeli state. 

Hussein hypocritically termed his callous abandon- 
ment of the Palestinians a “liberation,” and said that 
the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) should now 
assume all responsibilities for the West Bank, knowing 
full well that the Israelis would never allow this. But so 
hated is King Hussein among Palestinians for his years 
of betrayal and massacre, that many youths involved in 
the intifada uprising actually hailed his cutoff. The U.S. 
and the Israeli Labor Party were mortified since they 
had for years advocated an illusory “Jordanian solu- 
tion” including a “Palestinian entity” dominated by Jor- 
dan, but without the PLO. Hussein’s speech seemed to 
sweep away such illusions. 

Why did Hussein do it? The one honest point in his 
speech may have been where he spoke of Jordanian 
“national unity” as “the basis of our stability” and 
warned against any “attempt to undermine it.” He was 
of course referring to the 800,000 Palestinian refugees 
who today live in Jordan, the largest concentration of 
Palestinian Arabs anywhere in the world. The King, 
whose own rule was shaky enough before 1988, having 
experienced serious student unrest in 1986 during the 
last period when he allowed the PLO back in Jordan, 
has literally become petrified today that the intifada 
coul^ spread across the Jordan river into his land. 

Hts fear is, in fact, the fear of all of the Arab rulers 
not only against the Palestinians, but against their own 
masses. As is usual in any crisis involving actions by an 
Arab ruler, the PLO leadership waffled, with Arafat 
calling for silence in the ranks for the time being. 

North Sea workers killed 

A searing explosion and fire on Piper Alpha offshore 
oil platform killed 167 North Sea oil workers, most 
trapped as they slept in crew quarters the night of July 
6. The 63 men who survived made it through the first 
blast and shooting flames which quickly engulfed the 
platform, as well as the 150-foot leap into icy waters 
slicked with burning oil. Piper Alpha is the world’s 
worst offshore oil rig disaster. 

Within days, nearly 150 oil workers had quit their 
jobs over safety concerns on at least three British Pe- 
troleum North Sea platforms. The several million dol- 
lars poured into a fund for survivors and families of the 
dead men — by Armand Hammer, head of the U.S. Occi- 
dental Petroleum Company which was primary owner 
and full operator of Piper Alpha, and by Margaret 
Thatcher’s British government which was getting 15% of 
its entire oil production from Piper Alpha — did not sti- 
fle the outcry over flagrant disregard for human safety 
on the platform. 

Relatives and friends told of many conversations with 
Piper Alpha workers who had complained only days be- 
fore the explosion that their warnings of gas leaks were 
brushed off. In one such phone conversation the day be- 
fore the blast, several men said they had to wear respi- 
rators on the job due to the high gas levels. A former 
Piper Alpha safety engineer said conditions were never 
corrected after a gas explosion there injured 55 men 
four years ago. 

Piper Alpha was one of the first and largest North 
Sea oil platforms built. It went into production in 1976 
during the stampede for oil, and little or no regulation 
existed in the offshore industry. No escape ladders or 
chutes, no metal construction of crew quarters and sep- 
aration from the production plant, no blast walls, and 
no secure locations for lifeboats were required then or 
n« 5 V for Piper Alpha. The rig’s crew housing was built 
partially of wood and located alongside compressors 
which built gas up to lethal pressures. 


ists with close ties to Reaganite Republicans, which had 
been considered the main threat to PRI. Manual Clou- 
thier, PAN’s candidate, finished third with a smaller 
vote than in the 1982 presidential election. 

The election showed more than an emergent political 
opposition in Mexico from the Left. Cdrdenas accepted, 
on his own terms, support from various established par- 
ties, from reformist and liberal, to left and revolution- 
ary. But his strongest, most spontaneous support came 
from the many Mexicans so fed up with the rapid dete- 
rioration of their lives, that they voted against the PRI 
and for Cdrdenas. Cdrdenas had begun the “Democratic 
Current,” a reform movement within the PRI, to count- 
er the party’s entrenched corruption and undemocratic 
practices. 

Throughout his campaign, Cdrdenas identified him- 
self as the candidate to take Mexico onto the “true 
path of the Mexican Revolution,” a role the PRI had 
always considered that it owned. His program called 
for a renewal of "social justice” through support for 
education and health, ending unemployment, aiding 
rural areas, and halting payment on the $104 billion 
foreign debt. 

Undoubtedly many voters cast a ballot equally 
against Salinas-PRI as for Cdrdenas. Salinas is the au- 
thor and overseer of a harsh austerity program institut- 
ed in 1982 when the world market price of oil, on which 
Mexico relies, collapsed. Salinas has vowed to continue 
government “streamlining” and to encourage private 


Haiti demonstrations 



— Photo from Haiti Progress 

On July 28, close to 4,000 people filled St. Jean 
de Bosco Cathedral in Port-au-Prince, Haiti, 
where church, human rights, labor and student 
activists blasted both American imperialism and 
its bourgeois and military henchmen inside the 
country. The meeting was held on the anniversa- 
ry of the U.S. invasion of Haiti in 1915. 


Crisis deepens in Burma 

The tottering military regime in Burma, in power 
ever since 1962, saw its own leader, Ne Win, resign ab- 
ruptly in late July. Ne Win’s frightened cohorts immedi- 
ately replaced him with the vastly unpopular and brutal 
security head, Sein Lwin, who had commanded the very 
forces which had slain over 200 students in March. 

Growing unrest, first among students and then among 
workers and the ethnic Burmese urban population as a 
whole, has opened up a very serious crisis. After the 
new government immediately arrested 24 dissidents, in- 
cluding popular critic and former Ne Win associate, 
Aung Gyi, thousands demonstrated in the streets. Mar- 
tial law was declared in Rangoon, Aug. 3. Over 100 have 
been killed in demonstrations in 24 cities, at least 1,500 
arrested and students called for a general strike. 

The country is fed up with 26 years of corrupt, au- 
thoritarian rule, a period which has seen the living 
conditions of the masses plummet. Ethnic minorities, 
who compose 40% of the population, as well as 
Maoist Communists, have in recent years escalated 
their guerrilla campaigns against the ethnic 
Burmese-dominated state, draining the regime’s mea- 
ger resources in a decades-long civil war. 

Ne Win was originally the chief military man within a 
group of Burmese nationalists who came to power with 
considerable popular support behind them, when British 
imperialism granted independence in 1948. Their philos- 
ophy was an eclectic mixture of Communism, Bud- 
dhism, Gandhism and nationalism, which from the start 
denied national rights to the ethnic minorities. 

U Nu, Ne Win and the others jockeyed for power un- 
til 1962, unable to suppress the ethnic and Communist 
rebellions, or to improve the lot of the masses. When 
the military man, Ne Win, swept away the politicians in 
1962, initially there was actually a sigh of relief among 
much of the population. 

That was short-lived, indeed, as Ne Win soon ri- 
valed the Marcoses or the Duvaliers in his life style, 
all the while mouthing phrases about the “Burmese 
Way to Socialism,” which essentially meaning isolat- 
ing the country from foreign influence, and giving 
over the direction of the economy and the state to 
the military. 

The first massive student rebellions occurred in 1974 
and were repressed brutally. But by 1987-88, the popu- 
lation as a whole joined in. How can the brutal and un- 
popular Sein Lwin succeed where Ne Win, the wily poli- 
tician and survivor, could not? With its borders facing 
both China and India, and with only Thailand separat- 
ing it from crisis-ridden Cambodia, Burma’s crisis is 
sure to involve outside imperialist powers as well. 


capitalists to step in to “modernize” the Mexican econo- 
my. 

Under Salinas’ brand of economics, Mexicans have 
suffered these past six years from burgeoning unemploy- 
ment and a 50% cut in real wages. Workers struck for 
pay increases in many industries, including auto where 
in many cases wages are kept artificially low. It is the 
second largest export in Mexico, and many autoworkers, 
especially in plants along the U.S. border, barely make 
$45 for a six-day work week. 

Workers, university students who mounted strikes at 
the beginning of the year for open admissions and genu- 
ine democracy, peasants who have organized land inva- 
sions and anti-government demonstrations, housewives, 
the unemployed — till voiced disgust with the PRI gov- 
ernment before the July election. 

In the days after the election, Salinas reportedly 
told party members that the era of PRI one-party 
rule was ending. NDF and PAN supporters held mas- 
sive demonstrations in Mexico City to protest the 
election results. Cdrdenas has focused on “defending 
the vote” he received, calling for more demon- 
strations this summer, and trying to wrest some con- 
cessions, such as more access to the PRI-controlled 
media. 

Yet as the election recedes, a much broader opening 
for discussing the future has appeared. The dissent and 
dialogue within Mexico sire sure to intensify beyond 
Dec. 1, when Salinas is sworn in as President. 


Protests in Yugoslavia 

More than 5,000 workers from Yugoslavia’s biggest 
rubber and shoe factory climaxed two days of protests 
by storming the Federal Parliament building in Bel- 
grade, July 6. They shouted “We want bread,” and “We 
can fight!” as they battled police. The workers demand- 
ed a 100% increase in pay, a drastic reduction of plant 
administrators, better working conditions and full pay- 
ment of their June wages. 

These workers from Borovo, in Croatia, were not act- 
ing in isolation, as strikes and protests continued across 
Yugoslavia. But theirs was one of the most direct con- 
frontations with the government since an austerity pro- 
gram was decreed in mid-May. Under this government 
policy, workers’ wages were severely cut, so-called self- 
management gutted, the profit motive instituted and 
prices left to rise. 

A woman worker at a bottling plant said she could no 
longer survive on $64 a month wages. This was before 
the government cut workers’ pay. Instead of going 
through workers’ councils at the plant to deal with the 
issue, she and the other workers went out on strike. She 
said of the situation: “We couldn’t wait for the council 
to act. It was impossible to live.” 

Now workers in Yugoslavia are protesting the govern- 
ment’s entire economic policy, and not only the unliva- 
ble wages. As part of their protest, the Borovo workers 
“fired” local government and Communist Party officials 
as well as their entire plant management. 

Waste poisons West Africa 

As illegal industrial waste dumping in close offshore 
waters has provoked protests at home, the industrialized 
countries 1 have found a new and cheap disposal site — 
West Africa. The dumping was exposed this year by 
West Africans who were outraged not only by what 
damage had already taken place in their lands, but also 
by the enormity of the dumping schemes, with plans 
stretching years into the future. 

Just this past March, a Norwegian shipping company 
unloaded 15,000 tons of cargo described as spent build- 
ing material onto a resort island off Guinea. A short 
time later, visitors to the island noticed that the vegeta- 
tion cover over the cargo site (an abandoned bauxite 
quarry) had begun to die off. 

The material was analyzed to be ash from munici- 
pal incinerators in Philadelphia — the first delivery of 
a total contract shipment of 85,000 tons. Guinea offi- 
cials claimed they were not informed of the nature of 
the transaction by private "importers.” Outrage in 
Guinea forced Norwegian shippers to remove the 
waste. 

The experience of residents in the small Benin River 
port of Koko, in Nigeria, was even more horrifying. 
Since last fail, 10,000 leaky barrels of toxic industrial 
waste, primarily from Italy, were offloaded in an empty 
lot in the town, costing the waste brokers a mere $100 a 
month to “store.” Investigators later found deadly PCBs 
among the waste materials. Once the scandal was expo- 
sed, the Nigerian government instituted the death pen- 
alty for anyone caught dealing in toxic wastes. Yet the 
fact remains that no dumping could have occurred with- 
out involvement at certain official levels. 

A Nigerian journalist summed up the outrage when 
he wrote “that Italy did not contemplate Australia or 
South Africa or some other place for industrial waste, 
re-echoes what Europe has always thought of Africa: a 
wasteland. And the people who live there, waste 
beings.” 

Before the outcry within West Africa, the govern- 
ment of Guinea-Bissau had signed a five-year, $120 
million-per-year contract to "receive” 15 million tons 
of tannery and pharmaceutical wastes from Europe. 
In the Congo, officials had agreed to an $84 million 
contract to dispose of chemical wastes. 

Caujght up to their elbows in this lucrative but lethal 
mess, the West African governments have since disa- 
vowed all contracts for dumping, in what African con 1 
sumer organizations have called “toxic terrorism.” 
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real 

addicts of 
society 

by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

A retired worker at the union hall the other day was 
telling me about his son who had become an alcohol 
and drug addict. His son was in the hospital trying to 
self-develop to overcome this horrible capitalist disease 
brought on by this system and how we produce to meet 
our needs to live. 

My friend said, “Before my son began to take drugs 
and drink so heavily, he asked ’Dad, what else does this 
rotten system offer but to go to work each day — if you 
have a job? I’m working, but I can’t buy what my fami- 
ly needs. I make good money, compared to other work- 
ers, but it doesn’t give me in life what I feel I should be 
enjoying.’ ” My friend said to me, “I didn’t know how to 
answer my son.” 

I started to tell my friend about myself, how — like 
every worker — my working life was hell right here 
on earth. But instead of it transforming me into an 
alcohol and drug addict, it transformed me into a 
revolutionary to destroy the system that is destroy- 
ing us. 

I remembered the speed-up and overtime in the 
plant, and following that would come the layoffs: this 
system either works a worker to death or puts the 
worker on the street without a job and no way to prod- 
uce a living for his or her family. I remembered going 
to the union hall after a layoff and how a large number 
of workers would be affected by drinking and drugs. 

THE DISEASE OF CAPITALISM 

Capitalism is an addict itself. It eats up workers’ 
lives, and always wants more of our unpaid labor power. 
Like an addict, our news media and government bu- 
reaucrats and politicians point to other segments of the 
society as the “cause” of the drug problem: the ghettos, 
the gangs, the street dealers. 

Like an addict, they point to other countries, Mexico, 
(continued on page 3) 
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Jamaica 
after 
Gilbert 

by Lou Turner 

On the eastern side of Jamaica, Gilbert made landfall 
with winds gusting up to 130 miles per hour. The roofs 
of four of every five houses were blown away, many 
homes blown entirely from their foundations. Over the 
whole island upwards of 500,000 people were left home- 
less. When Hurricane Gilbert left Jamaica, 45 people 
had lost their lives. 

A market woman described the lot of the workers in 
the hardest hit agricultural area: “There’s no more work 
here now. The breeze blew down everything, so every- 
thing has to be planted again. Then we have to wait for 
it to grow. Right now there is no work, nothing to sell 
and nothing for us to eat.” A clothing store worker in 
Kingston sighed — “No money, no bed, no house, no 
nothing.” 

“The Breeze” — that’s how local Jamaicans refer to 
the most devastating hurricane of the century to have 
blown through the Caribbean, uprooting everything in 
its path. And in its path lay Jamaica. 

CAPITALIST RAVAGES 

The island has also lain across the path of another 
disaster, that of capitalism. The ravages of the latter 
are inextricably bound up in the effects of the natural 
disasters that periodically hit Jamaica. During two days 
in June, 1986, some 60 inches of flood rains fell, causing 
J400 million dollars in damages, affecting 40,000 Jamai- 
cans, and leaving 49 dead. That, however, didn’t prevent 
the U.S from cutting back significantly on its quota of 
sugar imports from Jamaica, as the bauxite industry, 
which had provided two-thirds of the island’s gross na- 
tional product, continued to decline with a 50% loss of 
income. 

With the unemployment rate over 25%, and in- 
flation at 30%, an unconscionable 21% oil price in- 
crease was imposed in 1985 to offset a 50% devalua- 
tion of the Jamaican dollar. The following year saw 
tuition increases for university education soar as 
high as 40%. The oil price increase brought a sponta- 
neous three-day general strike from labor, and stu- 
(continued on page 9) 





Burmese masses struggle to 
uproot ruling military regime 



Students, women and men, have been at the forefront of the drive to overthrow Burmese one-party state. 


by Kevin A. Barry 

In 1988 the Burmese masses began to take back their 
country, shaking the single-party regime of Ne Win that 
has ruled since 1962. A new, grassroots, spontaneous re- 
volt — one which has taken by surprise not only the rul- 
ers, but also the organized opposition, as well as outside 
powers, great and small — has arisen. 

But the movement has been unable as of yet to actu- 
ally overthrow the ruling clique and events have taken 
an ominous turn. Since Sept. 18, government by massa- 
cre has replaced earlier attempts to get the Burmese 
masses to agree to elections organized by their rulers. 
Since Sept. 18, when Gen. Saw Maung, a protegd of 
Gen. Ne Win, took over, gunfire has rattled the streets 
of the capital, Rangoon. The New York Times (Sept. 
23) calls this newest army crackdown “more intense” 
than the one in August, which killed at least 3,000 peo- 
ple. 

MASSACRES AND NEW CIVIL WAR 

In response to the Sept. 18 crackdown, 22-year-old All 
Burma Student Union leader Min Ko Nainga hurled an 
open revolutionary challenge to the military rulers: 
“Alert for the last-ditch fight. We warn the group that 
calls itself the government to seek their last meal.” Stu- 
dent activists have gone underground while battles rage 
through the cities. Crowds armed with firebombs, sling- 
shots and jinglees (poisoned bicycle spokes) confront 
troops with machine guns. South Okkalapa, a working 
class district of Rangoon, which has been run by grass- 
roots committees since August, is surrounded by the 
army. Virtually all workers, including government em- 
ployees, remain on strike, even though the army is at- 
tacking their strike centers. 

Just before the Sept. 18 crackdown, small but signifi- 
cant numbers of troops had begun to go over to the 


people. The day before, as 500,000 marched in Rangoon, 
24 soldiers guarding the Ministry of Trade surrendered 
to crowds, giving up their weapons. Crowds also started 
to march on the Ministry of Defense, only to be dis- 
suaded by the liberal opposition leader, retired Gen. 
Aung Gyi. 

1987-88: THE CRISIS BUILDS 

The Burmese revolt is deeply rooted in the history 
and culture of the land. As in the 1930s and 1940s, 
when the battle was for independence from Britain, stu- 
dent youth are in the lead. Fearing exactly such a de- 
velopment, one of Gen. Ne Win’s first acts after taking 
power in 1962 was to dynamite the All Burma Student 
Union (ABSU) headquarters at Rangoon University, 
and to ban that organization. Today, the former head- 
quarters is a desolate, weed-infested field, but it was 
that place where students met on Aug. 28, 1988, 100,000 
strong, to re-establish the ABSU. 

The current crisis began in 1987 when Ne Win, under 
pressure from Japanese creditors, publicly acknowledged 
food shortages, and moved to revamp the currency. Stu- 
dents protested his rule in September 1987 for the first 
time since 1974, and he immediately cracked down, clos- 
ing the universities for a time. 

By March, 1988, new protests broke out, after stu- 
dents at Rangoon University were attacked near the 
campus by goons from the youth group of the ruling 
Burma Socialist Program Party (BSPP). Joined by 
unemployed youths, thousands of students marched 
against the BSPP, The army was sent in, and 3,000 
were arrested. Many were killed outright, while 200 
suffocated in a police van, with a total death toll of 
283. 

As soon as the universities reopened in June, students 
released from jail carried back tales of torture and rape 
(continued on page 9) 
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Raya 


The 1988 Labor 
Day weekend Con- 
vention of News 
and Letters Com- 
mittees voted to 
publish Raya Du- 
nayevskaya’s May 
12 and May 20, 
1953 Letters on 
Hegel’s Absolutes, 
the "Philosophic 
Moment” of Marx- 
ist- Humanism. 



Dunayevskaya’s 1953 Letters 
on Hegel’s Absolutes 


Raya in the 1950s 


"The 1953 Letters 
have truly been 
the rich soil from 
which all of Marx- 
ist-Humanist origi- 
nality has sprung.” 

— 1988-89 Marxist- 
Humanist Perspectives 
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Woman as Reason 


by Terry Moon 

The serious review of Raya Dunayevskaya’s books, 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution (RLWLMPR) and Women’s 
Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution, by the fe- 
minist Hegelian scholar Susan Easton, which first ap- 
peared in the Bulletin of the Hegel Society of Great 
Britain’ 1 ', is both comprehensive in singling out key as- 
pects in Dunayevskaya’s works, and raises important 
questions in its critique. Easton appreciates that “Du- 
nayevskaya does seek to transcend the gulf between 
philosophy and social reality” and that “her active in- 
volvement in politics entails a familiarity with struggles 
world wide that is missing from many contemporary 
works of feminist theory.” 

Easton’s most serious critique is her charge that in 
RLWLMPR “the philosophical discussions are truncat- 
ed.” She also doesn’t see the three sections in 
RLWLMPR as a whole. Rather, to Easton “ideas are 
scattered across different sections of the book...” 

Thus Easton’s review has raised the important 
question of what is the philosophic thread running 
through RLWLMPR and how does that connect its 
three sections? What is involved is the whole ques- 
tion of what is philosophy and what is its relation- 
ship to movements for freedom? 

To delve into these questions, let’s look at what Du- 
nayevskaya sees, in her “Introduction” to RLWLMPR, 
as the red thread uniting the three parts of her book: 
“the transformation of reality remains the warp and 
woof of the Marxian dialectic. This dialectic principle 
will show itself, I hope, to be the unifying force for all 
three parts of the book...” on Luxemburg, on women’s 
liberation, and on Marx. 

THE URGENCY TO MOVE TO MARX 

Indeed when one reads this work, what one experi- 
ences, or at least what I experienced, was an urgency to 
move into Part Three of the book, to the study of Marx 
himself. This does not mean that philosophy is missing 
from Parts One and Two. Thus in Part One what I ex- 
perienced was seeing each moment of Rosa Luxem- 
burg’s development — her greatness as well as where she 
didn’t make it — within the context of Marx’s philosophy 
of revolution. 

Part Two of RLWLMPR, “The Women’s Liberation 
Movement as Revolutionary Force and Reason,” reveals 
what it means that Dunayevskaya was able to single 
out a new category, in this case Woman as Reason. Du- 
nayevskaya singles out what is new and great about the 
Women’s Liberation Movement, that women’s liberation 
is not just resistance to patriarchy but in fact raised 
“the two pivotal questions of the day... the totality and 
the depth of the necessary uprooting of this exploita- 
tive, sexist, racist society” and “the dual rhythm of rev- 
olution: not just the overthrow of the old, but the cre- 
ation of the new...” ’ * 

Here we see another dimension of philosophy: Du- 
l nayevskaya’s recreation of the Marxian/Hegelian 
dialectic in the creation of the category of "The 
Women’s Liberation Movement as Revolutionary 
Force and Reason” thus revealing a new relationship 
between philosophy and reality. 

But it is precisely because Dunayevskaya has shown 
us what was so tremendous in the movement that what 
hits you like a ton of bricks at the end — and what com- 
pels you to Part Three on Karl Marx — is the fact that 
despite all this decade of development, women’s libera- 
tion didn’t make it and in the 1980s has reached an im- 
passe. 

MARX’S WORKS AS A TOTALITY 

In her review, Susan Easton writes that Dunayevska- 
ya has “exaggerated the rejection of Marxism by con- 
temporary feminists,” claiming that some have been 
“building on concepts drawn from Marx’s theory of his- 
tory and his analysis of the relations of production.” 
But one of Dunayevskaya’s critiques of today’s feminist 
theorists is precisely that they only take a part of Marx, 
a “concept,” which ends up being a rejection of the to- 
tality of Marx’s philosophy of revolution. And while no 
feminist theorist is mentioned by name in Part Three of 
RLWLMPR, that part on Karl Marx is the one that an- 
swers all of them. 

Part Three is not separate from a critique of to- 
day’s feminist theorists because Dunayevskaya does 
what no post-Marx Marxist has ever done. She views 
Marx’s works as a totality— from his 1844 Economic 
Philosophic Manuscripts to his 1880-1881 Ethnologi- 
cal Notebooks. It is her view of these 40 years as a 

Union women 
tortured in Korea 

While the South Korean government spent bil- 
lions of dollars to “look good” during the Olympics, 
Korean women workers were being attacked, beat- 
en and tortured by company goons for organizing a 
union. At TC Electronics (producer of products for 
Radio Shack) women were locked in rooms, beaten 
on their breasts and genitals, hung upside down 
and forced to ingest water for over two hours. After 
similar incidents at another factory in Masan, po- 
lice arrested union leaders rather than the thugs. 
After a weeks-long sit-in of 1,500 people at Tandy 
Corp. in Masan protesting the anti-union violence, 
one attacker was arrested. 

— Information from Bi-Weekly Report 


Philosophic thread in 
Dunayevskaya’s works 

Philosophy of Revolution against which she mea- 
sures the greatest revolutionaries as well as feminist 
theorists. As she writes in Part Three: "There is but 
one dialectical conceptual framework, an indivisible 
whole which does not divide economics and politics 
from Subject: masses in motion — a living, feeling, 
thinking, acting whole.” 

Philosophy permeates the whole of Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revo- 
lution; far from that discussion being “truncated,” it is 
developed throughout. But if the “dialectic principle” is 
“the transformation of reality” — and that is what we 
are interested in — then the discussion has just begun. 
After all, we are still living in this horrible world. I’m 
grateful that Susan Easton has raised these questions in 
such a serious way and I hope this much needed discus- 
sion will continue. 

* For a copy of Susan Easton’s review, published in the August-Sep- 
tember, 1988, News & Letters, send 50 cents to News and Letters. 


Palestinian women: free 
our homeland, ourselves 



Photo by Jez Coulson from Outwrite 


Young Palestinian woman giving victory sign in 
the Israeli-occupied Gaza Strip. 


Editor’s note: Below are excerpts from a presentation 
given by Najwa Jardali of the Palestinian Federation of 
the Women’s Action Committees from the translation from, 
Arabic made during her speech on Sept. 23 to the Pales- 
tine Aid Society in La Mirada, Cal. 

The Intifada (uprising) has changed and developed 
the role of women in the West Bank and Gaza and in 
the organizations. Before the Intifada, our thinking was 
just to increase the role of women in the occupied terri- 
tories; our role was to protect our husbands who are ac- 
tive in the movement and to unify women’s organiza- 
tions. Now we see we have two roles: the liberation of 
our homeland and the liberation of ourselves as women. 

Women had a large role in the Algerian Revolution 
but after the revolution their role disappeared. That 
cannot and will not happen in Palestine. 

The role of women has changed in the economic 
sphere. Women have led the boycotting of Israeli prod- 
ucts; we have fought for the rights of working women — 
for pregnancy leave and for pay raises. 

Women are boycotting factories in the settlements, 
refusing to work there or allow delivery of materials. 
Women have helped to create the economic organiza- 
tion in food production — growing our own food — and 
manufacturing clothing. 

However, our role is not alone to do traditional 
women’s work, such as sewing, but to have a role in 
the organization and' administration of production, 
and in all spheres of life. 

Before, there was no first aid or medical care 
throughout most of the West Bank and Gaza; now 
women have taken a leading role in the care of the sick 
and injured' in popular medical committees in every 
town and village. 

We have succeeded in cancelling the traditional big 
dowry payments, getting it reduced from about $15,000 
to $1,000. The lowering of the dowry doesn’t mean 
women are cheap but that marriage is simpler and val- 
ues will change. 

Of the over 400 Palestinians killed by Israeli set- 
tlers and security forces since the beginning of the 
Intifada, 51 have been women; over 200 women are 
currently in prison. Before, fathers would speak 
proudly of their sons who were in jail; now they also 
speak proudly of their jailed daughters. 

One 65-year-old woman has spent five months in jail 
because she supposedly passed information to her sons 
about the security forces. On one day alone, March 8 — 
International Women’s Day — 12 women suffered miscar- 
riages due to beatings they received from the army. 

The Intifada has taught us that women are not given 
our freedom — we must take it. 


Homecare workers 
organize in L.A. 

Editor’s note; In Los Angeles County the Service Em- 
ployees International Union (SEIU) has begun a union or- 
ganizing drive among homecare workers, mainly Black 
and Latina women, who provide individual home and 
health care services to indigent elderly and disabled peo- 
ple certified as eligible for the program by the County De- 
partment of Public Social Services. The County sets the 
wages and hours and paychecks are issued by the state. 
Below are excerpts from a N&L interview with union or- 
ganizer, Kirk Adams, and several homecare workers. 

Kirk Adams: There are 50,000 homecare workers in 
Los Angeles County taking care of about 60,000 clients. 
It is a system based upon poor people taking care of 
poor people. There is no training for the workers, yet 
they are faced with clients with serious illnesses, like 
Alzheimer’s or AIDS. 

They were working for $3.72/hour (and not covered 
by minimum -wage laws), with no health insurance, no 
vacation, no sick days. 

The county maintains that the individual clients are 
the employers, but under pressure from our organizing 
drive, they have agreed to sit down and negotiate with 
us. They’ve acted on the issue of late paychecks, and 
have agreed to include the workers under minimum 
wage law (now $4.25 in California), to fund a registry to 
be run by us, and to provide training. 

But a key demand of ours for a health and welfare 
fund is now stalled at the state level. Oct. 1 was the 
deadline and if the governor doesn’t come through, 
we may go back to the streets. 

When we began organizing in September 1987, we 
made contacts through nursing homes and workers. 
News spread by word of mouth. In neighborhoods like 
Watts or Compton, we’d leaflet at a supermarket and 
get 100 homecare workers to a meeting. Within three 
months, we had found 12,000 workers who signed union 
authorization cards. It’s the biggest organization drive in 
this county in the last 15 years. 

Before this most did not realize that there were thou- 
sands of others doing this work. Then 20 or 40 or 100 
homecare workers were together in a room — and it 
would explode... 

Albertine, Susana, Anne and Genevieve: It was 
unbelievable; it was like a miracle. Where did all these 
other homecare workers come from? 

This organizing is what we need, for ourselves and for 
our clients. It’s difficult work. We are nurse, doctor, 
psychiatrist, secretary, chauffeur, family to our clients. 
Sometimes we’re their only contact with the outside 
world. We are their legs, arms, eyes and ears. We need 
a lot of patience, because our clients are frustrated and 
angry with the world. The registry is so important be- 
cause otherwise our client is left alone if we are sick or 
have an emergency. 

Most of us are women, over 45 years old. This is a 
very bad age for a woman; you’re too young to draw 
social security, but if you don’t have a job, no one 
wants to hire you. There are young people coming 
into the field because it is permanent work. But we 
need to organize, for wages, benefits, training. There 
is no job description for what we do. The county 
does a lot of harm to the clients when they suddenly 
cut back their — and our — hours. By organizing, we 
help our clients as well as ourselves. 

The organizing and meeting other homecare work- 
ers — yes! It has changed us a lot! We feel real good. 
We're learning that we all have problems and we’ve got 
to get together to make some changes. 

NY Univ. workers strike 

New York, N.Y. — The clerical and technical 
workers in the American Federation of Teachers, Local 
3882, had been working all year without a contract at 
New York University (NYU). When it came to the 
strike vote, it was unanimous. It’s basically about prin- 
ciples — do not impose on us, talk to us. We have a un- 
ion for that. 

We are back to work after being on strike for three 
weeks beginning Aug. 29. We made some gains, but not 
major gains. NYU was playing hardball. We got a 5.5% 
increase, or $20 a week for those with a lower grade sal- 
ary. I’m glad they got more. The pension was increased 
by 21%. Before the strike, one worker got a pension of 
$55 after 20 years. That’s less than unemployment! 

But we didn’t receive anything like pay equity. 
Our two major demands were a union or agency 
shop and an 8% pay increase. The pay equity we’re 
demanding has to do with the fact that our union is 
70% women, and 50% Black and Hispanic. We make 
$2,000 less than the mostly white male security 
guards, elevator operators, maintenance people and 
porters represented by other unions. 

Where I work a few people have stayed a long time, 
but a lot of people are in and out. To work here is to 
live from paycheck to paycheck, it’s just subsisting. The 
prestige doesn’t pay the rent in the South Bronx! 

We went on strike because we want to change the 
fact that one-third of the staff leaves every year, and 
half of the new-hires leave within their first year. It’s 
true of clerical workers across the board. Turnover is so 
high because of burnout and the way computers dehu- 
manize work. 

The majority of students didn’t think they were a 
part of us, but we did have a lot of student support. Six 
thousand students signed a petition to demand that 
President Brademas negotiate, and a few hundred 
joined us for rallies. 

— NYU clerical and technical workers 
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1 988 strikers raise new questions 


by John Marcoite 

A striking New York University (NYU) mailroom 
worker told me, “The real meaning of this strike is we 
are trying to show NYU, after all the time they have 
been dictating their will, now is the time workers will 
have a say in what we want. It’s not the money really, 
it’s to show our strength.” .(See NYU strike story, p. 2) 
I remembered the strike at the Ideal Bedspread factory 
a couple of years back where there was the same feeling 
despite the hardship of minimum wage workers being 
out on the picketline with no strike benefits. After the 
strike was over, a young worker said how she was sorry 
that she “missed the picketline.” Somehow, it was dif- 
ferent being on the picketline with people she had 
worked next to for years. 

Another thing the NYU striker told me was why, in 
an open shop, he joined the union: “What everyone 
should understand is, don’t wait for the union president 
to fight for you. I didn’t join the union because I be- 
lieve in the union president — I joined because I believe 
all together we can make the difference.” He sees the 
union as self-organization of the workers, which is the 
exact opposite of that of the union “leaders.” 

One other issue this worker singled out as what the 
strike was about was the lack of “job descriptions,” 
which he said means having to “do any job any time 
they want” and “you end up doing more work.” This is 
no minor point. To me what is involved is the most 
basic question of all, labor productivity. 

WORKERS’ SELF-ORGANIZATION 

This desire to have a say in production, to express 
our humanity in a rejection of management’s “right” to 
dictate and in new relations with fellow workers 
through our own self-organization, is an expression to 
me of the other side of the oppression of labor under 
capitalism. It is an expression of workers as Reason, as 
well as muscle, as form of revolt from below which is 
the new beginnings in thought and in action that will 
determine where we go from here, both as a labor 

GM workers picket UAW 

Oklahoma City, OK — On September 26 and 27, 
the UAW Local 1999 Oklahoma City union hall was 
picketed by laid-off workers who are all dues-paying 
members. This is the leaflet that was left on a work- 
bench in the GM plant: 

DOUBLE SHIFTS, SAY NO! 

Your brothers and sisters are laid off. If you will all re- 
fuse to work a double shift, the company will not be able to 
run the plant. They will be forced to bring back your laid- 
off brothers and sisters. 

The union was formed because of abuses placed on work- 
ers. Now we as a union are allowing that to happen some 
50 years later all over again. We have to be one for alt and 
all for one. 

HELP US! JUST SA Y NO! 

NO MORE DOUBLE SHIFTS! 

Your laid-off brothers and sisters, Local 1999. 

I’m impressed with, what the leaflet says. Workers do 
have knowledge and GM should be scared as hell, and 
the union better listen to their workers. They should re- 
alize workers do have brains instead of just a body. I 
also hope that this leaflet can be told to workers around 
the world to see what this handful of Reagan’s rejects 
and GM’s forgotten have to say. 

. What’s happening is that there is not a job bank 
composed of these laid-off workers. The job bank was a 
part of the 1984 and 1987 contracts that implied job se- 
curity. But after reading the leaflet, it told me that 
these GM workers are finally realizing why the union 
was formed and that the present-day union isn’t what it 
claims to be. 

The union also received permission from the Interna- 
tional for a strike vote because of too many grievances. 
But because the union bureaucrats want to give the 
company a chance to make amends on the grievance 
problems, no vote was taken. Also, the company is giv- 
ing all kinds of overtime until December. This way GM 
can continue to stockpile cars, and then who gives a 
damn about the workers? Or they’ll call a strike vote 
before the holidays, and how many workers will strike 
then? — Working woman 
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movement and as a new society. 

The fact that all these questions are present in a 
“simple” strike at any given job in 1988 says something 
about the maturity of the age. Ever since 1950, when 
workers fighting against the new stage of production, 
Automation, raised the new question — “What kind of 
labor should man/woman do? Why the separation be- 
tween mental and manual labor?” — that questioning has 
marked workers’ struggles more and more. 

QUESTIONS OF SURVIVAL 

Where in the beginning it became a question, not of 
wages, but of working conditions, in 1988 it is now both 
at the same time. With the past eight years of union- 
busting, concessions, and frozen minimum wage, the is- 
sue of wages is now a question of survival. Where even 
the bourgeoisie had to recognize the “blue-collar blues” 
in young workers’ revolts in the 1970s, now they talk of 
the “blue-collar squeeze,” referring to the fact that 
young blue-collar workers earn 16% less in real wages 
than in 1973 with no prospect for improvement. 

Even in white-collar jobs like those at NYU, the Au- 
tomation of the office and mailroom with computers is 
moving fast, both worsening conditions of labor and 
throwing many out of work, as it did in mining, auto, 
and steel in past decades. At the same time, the resist- 
ance to this dehumanized process of work brings out 
these deep questions which challenge the very basis of 
this society. 




Mazda-UAW schemes 


Flat Rock, Mich — The Mazda Company has come 
up with something at their plant in the Detroit area 
that they call the “support member pool.” 

If you will become a member of this pool, and they 
have an elaborate system of testing to see if you’re wor- 
thy of this, you must work whenever you’re called — any 
shift, any job. You are guaranteed no minimum hours of 
work. You receive no benefits. 

You are a union member. That means you pay dues 
and initiation fees. You receive what both the union 
and the company call “the same protection as proba- 
tionary employees receive,” and as we know, that means 
none. None of the time you spend working in the “sup- 
port member pool” will count toward company seniority 
if you ever receive full-time employment. 

I have heard that once this gets started no one will 
ever again be hired by this company who isn’t hired out 
of this pool. This plant employs 2,000 people, and I’ve 
heard estimates as high as 40,000 applicants to work in 
that pool. 

This is part of a contract that was signed by Mazda 
and the UAW before a single worker was hired. Nobody 
to my knowledge has ever ratified this contract. While 
this isn’t a surprise, it vs still a shock to see this most 
ominous turn in the development of capitalism. 

— Steve Fletcher 

Eckrich: safety is a game 

Chicago, III. — Everybody should know that, ac- 
cording to Bureau of Labor Statistics data, meatpacking 
is the most dangerous industry in America. Meat conies 
into our plant, Eckrich #6, already ground, so we don’t 
work with knives and saws as workers do in plants with 
the highest accident rates. But workers here do catch 
their hands in machines and conveyors, hurt their backs 
pushing racks of meat, and fall on slippery floors. The 
most dangerous job is probably sanitation, because 
they’re working with all those chemicals and hot water. 

The company has a game called "safety bingo,” where 
they post numbers every day, and you win by filling in 
certain shapes on your card. You have to be there to 
use the numbers for that day, so the game is really 
about attendance, not safety. Another game involves the 
safety slogans posted every two weeks. If your clock 
number is drawn and you can repeat the slogan, you 
win $10 oft the spot. 

Then there’s the question of long-term health effects. 
Smoke from the oven and ammonia from the Krack 
cooling units — and I wonder what else — are in the air. 
Thereis no ventilation, and people feel dizzy, nauseous 
or have headaches that last - all day. The temperature in 
the plant is 34°. People catch colds and can’t get rid of 
them. My hands get so cold that they hurt. What prob- 
lems will this mean when I’m older? 

Industrial relations calls sick or injured people every 
week asking, “How is it coming?” and “Well, is it going 
to heal or what?” So even if the job’s dangerous, if you 
don’t have any money, that’s the only thing you have 
to go back to. Just to earn a living you have to risk 
your life and your health. — Eckrich workers 


Toys-R-Us pushes for 
more work at low pay 

Newark, N.J. — Toys-R-Us has a new policy that 
the minute we punch in, they want us out on the floor. 
They want every minute of our time or they’ll write us 
up or fire us. 

But the really scary thing is the new computerized 
clock they are going to put in. It sounds like the way 
seme telephone operators and secretaries are monitored 
with the computer. This clock will be tied in to the 
boss’s main computer, and at a moment’s glance he will 
be able to see who’s supposed to be where in any sec- 
tion of the store. 

They’ve already started to rigidly enforce our 
schedules for lunches and breaks. This way they can 
predict where you should be, and they can program 
the computer to follow your every move. At this 
busy time of the Christmas season, the most strenu- 
ous part of the year, we need more breaks, not less. 
But they’ve cut our 15 minute break to ten minutes, 
and it’s really only nine minutes so we can be back 
at our posts. 

It used to be that at the point of production in the 
factory, they would push you every minute of the time, 
but the service sector was always given a lighter touch. 
When it was busy, you worked your backside off, but in 
quiet moments you had a little time. But these ways of 
pushing people are creeping into the service sector from 
the factory. 

To me this sheds light on what Marx was saying in 
the “Working Day” chapter of Capital about the domi- 
nation of the clock in the factories. Even though that 
chapter was written in 1866, there is such a view of 
1988 in there! Even some of the justifications the capi- 
talists are quoted as using then to justify child labor at 
night sound like the arguments today on why they can’t 
raise the miniumum wage. 

The argument now is that minimum-wage service 
sector jobs are a stepping stone to better jobs, and 
that raising the minimum wage would cut down on 
the number of youth that could work, But I started 
out at minimum wage and it’s so far from a stepping 
stone, it’s ridiculous! I’ve been there four years, and 
I’m making barely over minimum wage. 

Marx was repudiating the capitalists’ argument that 
they had to have child labor at night, because if they 
didn’t, the jobs would cost more money because the 
adults would need more. Both arguments make it seem 
like it’s okay to treat youth so badly. 

It’s not a question of whether youth or adults do 
these jobs, or whether they have a new way of counting 
your hours through computerization. It’s always a mat- 
ter of getting , the most work for the minimum wage. It 
was that way in 1866 when Marx wrote that chapter, 
and it is even more so today. — David Anderson 


Workshop Talks 


(continued from page 1) 

Colombia, Bolivia, Reagan’s CIA friend General Noriega 
in Panama, and blame them. Then the government pas- 
ses more laws, like throwing the drug addicts in jail; 
stop the drugs at the border; head them off at the pass. 

Meanwhile, the disease of capitalism keeps -on de- 
stroying and mutilating all life in sight. 

I said to my friend: “I hope with my heart and soul 
that your son can make it in that treatment program, to 
overcome what this system drove him to become. But I 
still ask myself: What will he face when he gets out of 
the hospital? The same monster, the same disease that 
put him there in the first place.” 

The way I see it, capitalism has produced a nation of 
addicts, alcoholics, workaholics, overeaters, sexaholics, 
gamblers, because this whole system, starting from the 
way we produce to meet our needs, fragments the whole 
human being, separates thinkers and doers, tears us up 
into small pieces, our hands separated from our minds, 
our minds separated from our feelings — nothing is the 
whole human being. 

TOTAL UPROOTING IS NEEDED 

The opposite of this is what Karl Marx projected ir 
his philosophy which he called “a new Humanism.” Ir 
1844, Marx wrote of how all our human senses undei 
capitalism are reduced to the sense of possession, what 
Marx called a “to have” instead of a “to be”: 

“Each of [our] human relations to the world — seeing 
hearing, smell, taste, feeling, thought, perception, experi- 
ence, wishing activity, loving... in place of all the physica 
and spiritual senses, there is the sense of possession, which 
is the simple alienation of all these senses.’’ 

But for “the wealth of human needs to take the place 
pf the wealth and poverty of political economy,” a tota 
uprooting is needed. 

And that has never been more needed than right 
now. In the pages of News & Letters each month yoi 
can read workers speaking for themselves about speed 
up and job injuries, layoffs and robots replacing humar 
beings. We need to uproot this sick society where work- 
ers are killed on and off the job each day, while th« 
government is addicted to hundreds of billions of dollars 
in spending for armaments and death. 

We need to uproot this capitalist system, and create 
what Marx wrote of, “a situation where man does noi 
reproduce himself in any determined form, but produces 
his totality; where he does not seek to remain some- 
thing formed by the past, but is in the absolute move- 
ment of becoming.” 
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Marxist-Humanist Archives 


Not by practice alone: 
the movement from theory 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Founder of Marxist-Humanism 

The following writing is excerpted from “Not by Practice 
Alone: The Movement from Theory, ” Part III of Marxist- 
Humanist Perspectives, 1984-85, written for the 1984 
Convention of News and Letters Committees. 

The Absolute Method — The 
Unchained Dialectic 

The body of ideas comprising Marxist-Humanism is 
rooted in the new post-war movements both from prac- 
tice and from theory. Marxism and Freedom, struc- 
tured on the movement from practice, and Philosophy 
and Revolution, tracing the movement from theory, 
were not only worked out while deeply participating in 
all movements of the new age of revolutions, be it the 
1950s or 1960s and 1970s, but were equally rooted in the 
past, i.e. history. In a word, the period was the whole 
expanse of the modern world that began with the indus- 
trial revolution — indeed, we called the very first part of 
Marxism and Freedom the Age of Revolutions — indus- 
trial, political, economic, intellectual. 


East Germany, June 17,1 953 



On June 17, 1953, the workers in the East Ger- 
man satellite took matters into their own hands 
on the question of speed-up. They moved speedi- 
ly, confidently, courageously and in an unprece- 
dented manner to undermine the puppet state. 


With Philosophy and Revolution, we had a new situ- 
ation. It is not alone all the new passions and forces of 
the 1960s with which the book ends, but the fact that 
the philosophic predominates over the historic, the the- 
ory over the practice; indeed, the very fact that the 
structure is the exact opposite of what Marxism and 
Freedom was — that is, not the movement from practice, 
but the movement from theory — gave the whole ques- 
tion of Hegelian dialectics “in and for itself’ a totally 
new meaning, in the sense that it demanded detailing 
not only the movement from practice but that from the- 
ory. That movement from theory becomes the unique- 
ness of Marxist-Humanist philosophy and our original 
contribution to Marx’s Marxism. That happens to be 
I exactly where Marx left off in his critique of Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Mind, once he discovered his new conti- 
nent of thought and of revolution. The totality of the 
crises of our age compelled us to rediscover the rest of 
[ the Philosophy of Mind, especially the final three para- 
graphs, where, suddenly, as Hegel reached what was 
supposed to be the final syllogism, the sequence is bro- 
ken. What would have been Nature-Logic-Mind, which 
would have meant Logic was the mediation, is Logic re- 
placed with the Self-Thinking Idea. But even when the 
absolutely Universal becomes mediation, it is no be- 
yond, no abstraction, but it is concrete and everywhere, 
and Absolute Method which is simultaneously objective 
1 and subjective. Such a vision, precisely, is what has 
made Hegel a contemporary of the 1960s and 1970s. 
And it is such a method that Marx worked at in his fi- 
nal decade, as he worked out a new relationship of the 
pre-capitalist societies to his age. “Why Hegel? Why 
Now?” is exactly what gave Philosophy and Revolu- 
I tion: From Hegel to Sartre, and From Marx to Mao, 
its structure. 

Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution did more than merely permit 
us to refer to our major theoretical works as the “trilo- 
gy of revolution.” With the availability of Marx’s Eth- 
nological Notebooks and, in general, “new moments” 
Marx discovered in his last decade making it possible fi- 
nally to view Marx’s Marxism as a totality, it was clear 
also that our own contributions to Marx’s Marxism 
helped articulate Marxism for our age. Surely, the trail 
to the 1980s that Marx left us in the new moments in 
his last decade is not something one “picks up” en route 
to somewhere else. It requires labor, hard labor, to work 
out, and the work is never done until, once and for all, 
we’re done with capitalism and have achieved new hu- 
man relations. The dialectics of revolution keep re- 
emerging in ever newer appearances, as new forces and 
new passions are born anew. And yet the dialectic prin- 
ciple of second negativity never changes. Take the trail 


to the 1980s that Marx left us from the 1880s. 

We have been tracing this ever since Marx first ut- 
tered the phrase, when he broke with capitalism in 
1843, and worked at its special significance when he re- 
iterated “revolution in permanence” in the 1850 Ad- 
dress to the Communist League, after the 1848-49 rev- 
olutions were defeated. He wrote it to his organization, 
the first time he had an organization — the Communist 
League. 

WHAT MAKES 1875 so crucial a year in Marx’s 
life is that, at one and the same time, he completed the 
definitive French edition of Capital, Vol. I, and the Cri- 
tique of the Gotha Program, and that these two set 
the methodological foundation for absorbing all the new 
he began seeing in anthropological empiric studies. That 
illuminated for him what had been only a “vision” of 
the Man/Woman relationship he had developed when 
he first discovered his continent of thought and of revo- 
lution. Human development was, indeed, an “absolute 
movement of becoming.” 

This is what makes imperative that, to work out the 
new relationship of practice to theory, and theory to 
practice, we do not stop with Hegel’s Absolutes — 
Knowledge, Idea, Mind — but recreate, as did Marx, Ab- 
solute Method — the unchained dialectic. In challenging 
post-Marx Marxists, we are articulating Marx’s Marxism 
for our age. 

The Absolute Method works out a correct Notion 
(Concept) from the very start, even “just” the immedi- 
ate, or “just” organization, seeing everything in that 
conceptual fabric. The point is that EACH — both the 
concrete and the universal; both the organizational and 
the philosophic-theoretical — moves. There is one dialec- 
tic for the objective and the subjective... 

On The Threshold, 1950-53: The 
Relationship of Abstract/ Concrete 

Now that we have briefly traced the body of ideas 
worked out by Marxist-Humanism from the mid-1950s 
to the present, a look back at the transition period, 
1950-53, will help illuminate that historic movement 
from practice that was made into a philosophic category 
and became dialectically inseparable when theory, i.e. 
the theory of state-capitalism, reached philosophy, spe- 
cifically that of Marx’s Humanism as it merged subjec- 
tivity and objectivity with our age’s breakthrough of the 
Absolute Idea as a movement from practice as well as 
from theory. 

With our new pamphlet now on the 1949-50 Miners’ 
General Strike we can see as a unity the spontaneous 
activity and what philosophic problems were being 
worked out simultaneously. The objectivity of the 
movement from practice became international on June 
17, 1953 when, for the first time ever, there was a spon- 
taneous, mass revolt from under Russian totalitarian- 
ism — a revolt which combined economics and politics as 
the East German workers revolted against the “norms 
of work” and lack of political freedom, succinctly ex- 
pressed in the slogan “Bread and Freedom!” 

Let us now follow, month by month, those four deci- 
sive months, March to June, in 1953 that witnessed the 
birth of a totally new, historic stage, economically, polit- 
ically and philosophically. 

(1) March. With the death of Stalin, an incubus was 
removed from the heads of the masses who were pre- 
paring themselves, for the first time ever, to openly re- 
volt from under Communist totalitarianism. That 
brought about a political crisis also in the Johnson-For- 
est Tendency (JFT), as I was writing the analysis of 
that. Suddenly what was disclosed was the apoliticaliza- 
tion which deepened when, after our final break with 
Trotskyism in 1951, we failed to face the public either 
with our theory of state-capitalism, or the magnificent 
experience in the Miners’ General Strike followed by 
the seniority strikes in 1951. As against Johnson’s co- 
leader, Grace, who wished to continue with the so-called 
“underground” apolitical existence, Charles Denby saw 
so great an affinity of the American workers’ daily bat- 
tles against the labor bureaucracy that he asked me to 
reproduce my analysis of the 1921 Trade Union Debate 
between Lenin and Trotsky, in the context of the rami- 
fications of the 1953 death of Stalin and the workers re- 
volts that were sure to follow. 

(2) April. In a word, the analysis of the significance 
of Stalin’s death in March was followed with an analy- 
sis of what I made “The Trade Unions, Then and 
Now.” This, in the 1953 context of both Russian and 
East European battles against Stalinism and U.S. labor 
wildcatting against the labor bureaucracy, was mimeo- 
graphed and distributed at factory gates. 

(3) May (12th and 20th) came the Letters on the Ab- 
solute Idea. Johnson’s refusal to discuss them only led 
to our publishing them in our (News & Letters’) very 
first bulletin that followed first issuing News & Letters, 
and never again will there be any separation of politics 
from philosophy. 

(4) June 17, 1953. The new sense of objectivity which 
we then began to discuss in relationship to the stage of 
state-capitalism began to be seen in the context of 
Marx’s new sense of objectivity in relationship to all hu- 
man activity. 

Of course, we’ve been looking at some history with 
hindsight. But the question is not one of rewriting his- 
tory, whether it be Cuba, 1959, whether that be the 
1905 Revolution, or the 1955 establishment of News & 
Letters Committees. First, it was 1905-07 that at once 
confronted us with the “Organizational Question.” Sec- 


ondly, the pointing at the maturity of our age plus the 
digging into Hegelian dialectics made it possible to both 
retrieve Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks because we 
understood fully his compulsion both to return to Hege- 
lian dialectics, (not for any scholastic purposes), and to 
make sure never again to separate it from dialectics of 
revolution. This is the kind of dialectical methodology 
that is needed, not just for “classes” but for the analysis 
of everyday events, especially those of our age which we 
have characterized as the movement from practice that 
is itself a form of theory. 

Our present tracing also of the movement from theo- 
ry is not the first time we have engaged in it. On the 
contrary, in the very first major theoretical work of our 
body of ideas — Marxism and Freedom — structured on 
the movement from practice, we devoted considerable 
space to the break of Lenin with his philosophic past, 
which we designated as the Great Divide in Marxism.. 
We now face a new Divide, and this time the return to 
Marx’s philosophic roots in the Hegelian dialectic was 
not to be kept in private notes, but to be developed 
openly, publicly and collectively. It is of the essence not 
to turn the trilogy of revolution into an abstraction. 

TODAY WE CAN surely show the trilogy of revo- 
lution as a concrete Universal, whether that be in the 
U.S., or in the work in Latin American solidarity com- 
mittees; whether it be directly in reference to Marx’s 
Capital, or on the peasant question and the Third 
World, and always, this concrete Universal must not be 
presented as an abstraction, but as the concrete need to 
be armed against being pulled into the yortex of the 
world market. Reread, please, the footnote in Capital, 
Vol. I, in the section on Fetishism (p, 89, Kerr edition; 
p. 171, Penguin edition), where Marx writes: “A more 
exhaustive study of the Asiatic...form of common prop- 
erty would indicate the way in which different forms of 
spontaneous, primitive communal property give rise to 
different forms of its dissolution.” Dissolution is the 
key to the whole question of what is private property, 
what is communal form of property, what is class struc- 
ture. That appears during the transition period. 

It is the clearest demonstration of what a different 

Dunayevskaya’s 1953 Letters on 
Hegel’s Absolutes 

May 20, 1953 

Please do not inter- 
pret this as any prod- 
ding of you to commit 
yourself on my analysis 
of the Absolute Idea; it 
is only that I cannot 
stand still and so 
rushed directly to the 
Philosophy of Mind. I 
then reread the Pre- 
face, Introduction and 
Absolute Knowledge 
in Phenomenology 
of Mind the Introduction, Three Attitudes to 
Objectivity, and the Absolute Idea in the 
Smaller Logic and the Absolute Idea in the 
Science of Logic After that I read from cover 
to cover Lenin’s phenomenal Vol. IX which is 
the Absolute Idea in action, reread Marx’s Ac- 
cumulation of Capital and the Fetishism ... 

Beginning of Dunayevskaya’s May 20, 1953 letter 
on final three syllogisms of Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Mind. In the November issue of N&L the full 
texts of the May 12 and May 20 Letters will be 
published^ 


world Marx’s Promethean vision extended to, its multili- 
nearism, vs. the narrow unilinearism of Engels, and not 
alone on the “Woman Question” but on primitive com- 
munism in general and, above all, on the dualities that 
are present in the communal form which will lead to 
private property, capitalism, and is already present in 
the differences between chiefs (leaders) and ranks. In a 
word, it is present in the gens itself, irrespective of sex 
or culture. 

The new sense of objectivity, be it in relation to 
state-capitalism or to human activity, and two kinds of 
subjectivity— the masses in motion vs. that of the Lead- 
er — point to the need to be related to the questions of 
abstract and concrete. Without that, we run the risk of 
making an abstraction of the trilogy of revolution. It is 
exactly what happened on the question of dialectics 
which was made into an abstraction, an icon everyone 
bowed to, but none recreated concretely. The contrast 
between abstract and concrete — -as if one is Universal 
and the other concrete — does not free you of the danger 
of transforming the concrete universal into an abstrac- 
tion. 

Thus, to bandy about the expression “trilogy of revo- 
lution” means to act as if, at one and the same time, 
“everybody” knows about it, and all that needs to be 
done is to assert, as “conclusion,” that all will need to 
study it in the manner in which one gets a degree, in- 
stead of seeing it as an urgent task to do. That only 
transform^ it into an abstraction. 

What the new moments of Marx’s last decade show is 
(continued on page 9) 
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Support farmworkers’ struggle! 


To those table grapes now in the market — which have 
long had the labor and sweat of farmworkers, primarily 
Latino, upon their skin — can be added the residue of 
dangerous pesticides, and now, the blood of the Latina 
farmworker activist Dolores Huerta. 

During an anti- Bush 
demonstration in San 
Francisco, police brutally 
clubbed Huerta, who 
helped found the United 
Farmworkers Union 
(UFW) over two decades 
ago and who is vice-presi- 
dent of the union. A pha- 
lanx of police had driv- 
en her and other dem- 
onstrators away from 
the entrance to the ho- 
tel where Bush was 
speaking, and toward a 
"clubbing field” where 
she was hit over and 
over with a riot trun- 
cheon, including blows so severe that her spleen was 
ruptured and ribs broken. At 110 pounds and at age 
59, her life was endangered. She required a number 
of blood transfusions and underwent surgery for re- 
moval of her spleen. 

Huerta had gone to the demonstration to protest 
Bush’s opposition to the United Farmworkers’ table 
grape boycott. The boycott is to stop the use of danger- 
ous pesticides which are causing illness among farm- 
workers in the grape fields, and ingestion of pesticide 
residues by those who buy and eat the grapes. 

PESTICIDE POISONING 

Cesar Chavez, president of the UFW, recently held a 
hunger strike of 36 days to protest the use of pesticides 
in the grape fields. Only when his very life was in dan- 


ger did the national news media choose to provide cov- 
erage of the fast. 

Entire crews of farmworkers have become ill when 
ordered to work in fields recently sprayed with pesti- 
cides. A recent study reported that women living in 
California counties with high agricultural production 
and pesticide use, have a higher than average incidence 
of giving birth to babies with defects. The report point- 
ed to a possible relation between mothers working in 
agriculture and their babies being born with missing 
arms and legs. 

Some California grape growers have been caught us- 
ing an illegal chemical growth stimulator called 4-CPA, 
a compound related to the herbicides in Agent Orange 
used during the Vietnam War and shown to be ex- 
tremely toxic to human beings. 

So explosive has been the increase in agricultural 
use of pesticides with toxic effects— estimates of the 
number of poisonings annually range as high as 
300,000 — that the Enviromental Protection Agency 
has finally, this year, proposed new regulations for 
their use, including posting written warnings about 
entering sprayed fields for 24 and 48-hour periods. It 
is the first revision of pesticide regulations in 14 
years! And yet, even this hardly touches upon the 
problem. It is estimated that it will take to the year 
2025 to complete the analysis of the existing 600 
chemicals used as agricultural pesticides! 

But it is not new government regulations, nor new 
studies of the effect of pesticides, which are the key to 
changes, as necessary as they are. No, it is the activity, 
the movement of the farmworkers as a labor struggle, 
as a part of the Latino dimension within the United 
States that is crucial. 

THE LATINO DIMENSION 

In the last decade the farmworkers have had to fight 
both the growers and state officials, who have often 
been in collusion with the growers to deny farmworkers 



Eyewitness report of Mexico protests 


Mexico City, Mexico — Protests and demon- 
strations have been continuous since the July election, 
which the ruling Institutional Revolutionary Party 
(PRI) claims to have won. Masses of Mexicans charge 
that the PRI “won” this election for President Miguel 
de la Madrid’s handpicked successor, Carlos Salinas de 
Gortari, in the same way it has maintained itself solidly 
in power for several decades through blatant electoral 
fraud. 

Mass opposition to the PRI mobilized around presi- 
dential candidate Cuauhtdmoc Cdrdenas in the months 
leading up to the election (see N&L, August-September, 
1988) and Cdrdenas remains a focus in the continuous 
demonstrations since. But outbursts of spontaniety show 
that the mass movement is not confining itself to the 
aims and bounds laid out by the Cdrdenista National 
Democratic Front (FDN). 

I was in Mexico City in late August, staying with 
friends active in a neighborhood "Committee for the 
Defense of the Popular Will.” I was immediately 
caught up in the almost-revolutionary atmosphere of 
the cyclone of ongoing protests. Some small, some 
large, these often took place in front of the Legisla- 
tive Palace, where about 100 people were camping 
out around the clock, and thousands often gathered 
during the day. 

The largest rally while I was there occurred on Aug. 
3.1. That day, I drove with my Mexican activist-friends 
around our neighborhood, in the south of the city, in a 
beat-up old Volkswagen with a loudspeaker strapped to 
the top, announcing the rally that was to take place 
downtown. The response was immediate. Many people 
came out of their rundown houses to get the flyers we 
were distributing, asking us for extras. Old men no long- 
er able to work came out into the street to shake our 
hands. One of them, older than the others, related how 
after a lifetime of work, the last six years of the crisis 
had nearly killed him, and now he wanted to do some- 
thing to end the PRI’s tyranny. 

THE AUGUST 31 RALLY 

Within a couple of hours, 200 people, mostly women, 
had gathered at the market to head to the rally. We 
crowded into an intersection and began to stop the city 
buses, strapping our huge banners across the front and 
back while everyone piled inside, laughing and shouting 
insults to the PRI. The bus drivers and passengers 
agreed to alter the regular bus route to take us down- 
town to the demonstrations. 

Cdrdenas was to speak at this rally, and it was 
timed by the FDN to coincide with the Sixth Report, 
a state of the union address that Miguel de la Madrid 
was to give the next day. The FDN doubtless wished 
to demonstrate the mass support they could round 
up, but the day’s events would prove just how inca- 
pable the opposition parties are of responding to the 
masses who are no longer satisfied with pleas to 
pursue "legal” channels that always leave them sit- 
ting on the bench. 

It was clear that the people wanted to do more than 
listen to Cdrdenas. They were shouting “to the Zocalo 
Zocalo Zocalo!!!” The Zocalo is the central plaza, the 
heart of the country, the cathedral and National Palace. 

Cardenas spoke in front of no less than 200,000. Most 
couldn’t even hear him because the throngs of people 
extended so far in every direction. The party had not 


anticipated such a crowd. Before he started speaking 
the people told him “Zocalo!” Ten minutes into his 
speech they reminded him, “Zocalo!” Five minutes later 
he heard it again, this time from all sides. 

TO THE ZOCALO! 

He spoke of a single united front, all opposition par- 
ties united behind one banner. The masses cheered him. 
He spoke of pursuing all the legal channels, of non-vio- 
lent democratic change, and again the masses cheered 
and screamed “Cuauhtdmoc!” This man with the magi- 
cal name could do no wrong. But, again everyone was 
chanting “Zocalo Zocalo!” It was as open an invitation 
as they could have given him to take the first step — 
which he declined to do. 

When the speech ended, everybody was moving — 
without Cdrdenas — and they weren’t heading for 
home, but to Zocalo and the National Palace. 
Throngs of joyous protesters danced their way 
through the streets shouting "Workers, peasants, all 
the people to power!!” In the tall buildings along the 
way, heads were thrust out of all the windows to see 
what was going on. Traffic was completely stopped, 
and many got out of their cars to add their voice to 
the chorus. 

A crowd watched a group of youth who were risking 
their lives on a teetering ladder to spraypaint a slogan 
high up on a plywood wall: “Somos la libertad (We are 
freedom) .” 

We all felt questions left hanging in the air that eve- 
ning, and in the neighborhoods the following day: 
“What now? What next?” 

The people in the streets were asking this: the activ- 
ists in the popular committees discussed it; and the 
range of Left party formations had their pre-determined 
answers, formulated before and totally separated from 
the profound slogans of the youth, the deep thoughts of 
the housewives and the old men. 

In September, I returned to Los Angeles and found a 
Chicano community newly active as a result of the de- 
velopments deep within their homeland. Many here are 
searching for ways to create new relationships, to open 
new lines of communication with those in the very tur- 
bulent Mexico City, as well as struggling to understand 
what it all means for themselves North of the border. 
The months ahead will give all of us the chance to see 
that these thoughts and actions develop. 

— Joe Weerth 
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union contracts. In California there has been a system- 
atic campaign to gut and transform into opposite all the 
farmworkers’ protective legislation guaranteeing the 
right to organize which farmworkers and their support- 
ers had won earlier through strikes and boycotts. 

On the national level both Bush and Dukakis are 
“appealing” to the Hispanic vote. For Bush this seems 
to be a reference to his Mexican-American grandchil- 
dren, and for Dukakis, his ability to speak Spanish. Du- 
kakis said he supported the boycott, but as with the 
Black vote, the Latino question is to him just that — a 
“vote,” not a dimension of freedom. 

The farmworkers can only rely on their own self- 
organization — in the fields and with supporters in 
boycotts. The power of their struggle in the late 
1960s and early 1970s was that their union was not a 
union in the ordinary sense of the word, but part of 
a movement, both a Latino movement and part of 
the movement for freedom in America. 

But the farmworkers need our direct, concrete sup- 
port. We cannot act as if the grape boycott was only 
something for the ’60s and early ’70s. The farmworkers 
pick grapes and all the fruits and vegetables we eat. 
They do so everyday. Their conditions of life and labor 
cannot simply disappear from our consciousness. 

The struggle of the farmworkers, far from being a re- 
membrance of the past, is part of the deepest reality of 
the present and future. The outrage we all feel at the 
beating of Dolores Huerta needs to be acted upon by 
giving concrete support to the grape boycott and to the 
fight of the farmworkers which is part of a movement 
to transform America root and branch. 

Genocidal attack on Kurds 

While the world welcomed news of the Aug. 20 cease 
fire between Iran and Iraq, the peace process has be- 
come a pretext for both governments to turn to the op- 
position at home. Iraq unleashed a genocide against its 
Kurdish population, while Iran turned to mass execu- 
tions of political prisoners. 

On Aug. 25, 60,000 Iraqi forces bombed thousands of 
Iraqi villages with napalm and levelled them with bull- 
dozers. One million Kurds became homeless. Tens of 
thousands of Iraqi Kurds, mostly peasants living in the 
border towns, left behind not only their homes, unhar- 
vested crops, livestock, and thousands of dead, but even 
their injured, and sought refuge in Turkey. Nearly 
70,000 managed to enter Turkey, frantically describing 
what “bambai Khimiya” (chemical bomb) had done to 
neighboring villages. 

The Turkish government had originally closed 
down its borders to the Kurdish refugees. This was 
no surprise since for years Turkey has battled its 
own Kurdish insurgency, denying this Kurdish popu- 
lation of ten million any cultural or linguistic auton- 
omy, and referring to them as "mountain Turks.” 
Turkey welcomed the Iraqi government’s attack on 
its Kurds, since the northern Iraqi region is often 
used as a base by rebel Kurds from Turkey. Indeed a 
1985 "hot pursuit” agreement between Iraq and Tur- 
key allows both nations to cross borders in pursuit 
of rebellious Kurds. 

Not until the massive nature of the genocide became 
clear and the world was outraged, did Turkey finally al- 
low Iraqi Kurds to cross the border and seek temporary 
residence. Then the Iraqi forces occupied the Kurdish- 
liberated zones in northern Iraq and sealed off the bor- 
ders, leaving the fate of the bulk of the Kurdish popula- 
tion of 3 j /2 million inside Iraq unknown. 

Turkey has no intention of harboring the refugees. 
Not only did it collaborate with Iraq in denying the use 
of chemical weapons by Baghdad, it also refused the 
help of international medical associations, turned down 
petitions by Turkish Kurds to shelter the Iraqi Kurds, 
refused attempts inside Turkey to raise funds and cloth- 
ing for the refugees, and then forcibly relocated some of 
the Kurds to Iran. Indeed what motivated this seeming- 
ly humanitarian gesture of accepting Kurdish refugees is 
Turkey’s application to the European Economic Com- 
munity which has been held up precisely over Turkey’s 
treatment of Turkish Kurds. 1 

The slow response of the world community further 
prolonged the plight of the Kurds. The debate over 
whether or not poison gas was actually used, only 
meant ignoring the fact that the Iraqi government, 
through whatever means, was trying to rid itself of its 
Kurdish problem “once and for all.” 

Though Iraq’s use of poison gas, both against Iran 
and during the Kurdish Halabja village massacre in 
March, 1988 where nearly 5,000 died, is well known, 
neither Russia, nor China, nor any of the non-aligned 
nations insisted on a UN investigation of Iraq. More- 
over, the Iraqi government, while denying the use of 
chemical weapons, was nevertheless quick to catch 
the significance of the statements made by "interna- 
tional experts” that the 1925 Geneva Protocol bar- 
ring the use of chemical and biological weapons was 
not applicable to "military action within a country 
directed against dissident elements of its own peo- 
ple.” 

The Reagan administration, while acknowledging the 
use of chemical weapons through secret and “irrefutable 
sources,” continued to oppose any measures against 
Iraq — including the recent trade sanctions passed by the 
Congress — for fear of causing deteriorating relations 
with Iraq as the new major power of the region. Indeed 
Iraqi President Saddam Hussein’s attack on the Kurds, 
his claim to sovereignty over Shaat ul-Arab — a river 
historically dividing Iran from its Arab and Ottoman 
neighbors — as well as his recent overtures to Lebanese 
Christians, indicate his ambitions to replace Syria and 
Iran as the major regional power. — Neda 
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RAYA’S WRITINGS — THE PLACE TO START’ 



own ideological conceptions. She views 
human beings as economic donkeys, to 
be motivated by the carrot of “individu- 
al prosperity” and driven by the stick of 
poverty. She now plans to finance local 
services by a tax levied at a flat rate, 
regardless of a person’s wealth or in- 
come. For many working people it will 
mean an increased financial burden run- 
ning into hundreds of pounds a year. 
She has plans for housing, too, but it 
has nothing to do with helping the 
homeless families. Rather, her Housing 
Act will strike at tenants’ rights, depriv- 
ing people of the right to appeal against 
high rents and allowing private land- 
lords to buy up council housing. In my 
view, Thatcher is to private enterprise 
what Kim II Sung is to bureaucratic 
state plan. 

Richard Bunting 

Oxford, England 


MONTREAL ‘MINI-CHERNOBYL’ 

The Montreal region recently had its 
own “mini-Chernobyl” which wasn’t re- 
ported in the American press. On Aug. 
23, 20,000 tons of PCBs, stored in an 
ungarded barn, exploded at St-Basile, 
less than 12 miles east of downtown 
Montreal. The immediate area remains 
evacuated. 

The provincial government of Robert 
Bourassa’s Liberals has maintained an 
image of confidence (“Everything’s un- 
der control...”) since the Parti Qudbdcois 
fell into disarray a few years ago. Now 
it’s clear that the provincial government 
isn’t in control of anything, while the 
corporate multinationals are doing 
whatever they please. Toxic wastes 
have been dumped all over Canada in 
poor rural areas and Indian reserva- 
tions. Even Toronto’s water supply is 
tainted with dioxins. There will be 
widespread political and social repercus- 
sions to this latest event. 

M.C. 

Berkeley, Cal. 



LEARNING 
HISTORY: 
U.S., HAITI, 
NICARAGUA 


What happened in Haiti is that peo- 
ple stood up together and said 
“Enough!” all by themselves without 
any leaders. The problem is, there was 
not anything next after getting Duvalier 
out. We are now paying for 28 years of 
dictatorship. For 28 years they have 
been putting in our minds what they 
want. For example, if I didn’t come here 
to a supposedly democratic country, I 
would not know what freedom of speech 
is. I wouldn’t know what it is to yell 
“scab!” at a supervisor. 

But this country is no different than 
those small dictatorships in that it 
doesn’t want its children to learn histo- 
ry. Martin Luther King, Malcolm X — 
nobody knows their dreams or why they 
fought. We talk of Russia with its wall, 
but they don’t want us to see anything 
here either. 

Haitian in exile and on strike 
New York 


I was in Nicaragua this summer and 
talked to many people in the North, 
South, and in the capital of that tiny 
country. Regardless of their varying 
opinions regarding their elected Sandi- 
nista government’s last four years of de- 
cision-making, none were in agreement 
with Reagan’s policy and history of re? 
gional domination. His totalitarian-type 
funding of the contras (that the majori- 
ty of people in our own country do not 
agree with) continues to cause great 
suffering to the people of the Central 
American region and his relations with 
the Soviet Union comes across to them 
as a joke in light of Star Wars. 

Young American 
California 


scriptions of slave rebellions showed the 
slaves as ferocious maniacs. Novels and 
science fiction were the main library 
books. History books were primarily 
colonial history about George Washing- 
ton and Thomas Jefferson. Washington 
had slaves — and he’s still on our one 
dollar bills to this day! 

High school graduate 
California 

ELECTIONS — HERE. . . 

I liked what Andy Phillips had to say 
on the election in the Aug. -Sept. N&L. 
Coming into this election year, I knew I 
was tired of this “lesser of two evils” 
stuff so I supported Jesse. It wasn’t 
Jesse I supported but his challenge to 
the status quo. The whole aftermath to 
the primaries as Jesse and his support- 
ers got shafted proved there is no an- 
swer in two-party politics. At the least, 
we need a new party, one run by work- 
ers — though I don’t think that’s enough, 
either, or would even work. 

Subscriber 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Lou Turner’s article, “Dukakis, Wel- 
fare and Racism” (Aug-Sept. N&L), was 
intriguing, stimulating and thought-pro- 
voking. You offer “Black” America a 
world perspective that is sorely missing 
from our day-to-day encounters, but 
one in which a lot of people get lost in 
the “abstractness” of your views and 
are unable to incorporate them into 
their “world-view.” What should Blacks 
do this election season and why? Is our 
alternative simply a choice of the lesser 
of the two evils? Or does Lou Turner 
see something entirely different growing 
out of the convergence of Reagan/Du- 
kakis politics that might be of special 
interest to [Black] people? 

In the election of 1912, T. Thomas 
Fortune opined that it was a great day 
when Blacks no longer offered their 
partronage to the Republican Party 
based on mythical history, but sought 
to achieve what was best for the race 
and the class. (This is paraphasing 
something, but the principle should be 
clear.) 

Black worker-thinker 
Detroit 

• 

. . .AND ELSEWHERE 

In the article in “Our Life and 
Times” on the Mexican election there 
should have been more about the PRI 
(Institutional Revolutionary Party) can- 
didate, how he’s said to be a techno- 
crat. I see a link to the article on p. 9 
about Bukharin and what Gorbachev 
wants with him. The link is that people 
like Salinas of the PRI are the same 
type Burkharin thought were revolu- 
tionary, not the workers. This sets the 
ground for Gorbachev’s perestroika 
with science/speed-up as the way to 
solve the problem of the state-capitalist 
government. The technocrat is a world 
stage that capitalism is at. You see that 
in Mike Dukakis too, who is a technoc- 
rat calling for workfare instead of wel- 
fare. 

David L. Anderson 
New Jersey 

* * * 

The knowledge that political Mends 
around the world were sympathising 
with my act of protest helped me to get 
through my three months of military 
imprisonment. I was in the company of 
several hundred imprisoned soldiers. A 
few like myself were there for acts of 
protest against the repression in the oc- 
cupied territories; the majority were 
there for “non-political” infractions of 
army discipline. By no means all were 
in agreement with my views; but there 
was a willingness to listen, respect, and 
solidarity. Now out, I find my party: — 
the Progressive List for Peace — is under 
a threat by right-wing parties who are 
trying to prevent it from running in the 
elections. We may soon need support 
and solidarity again. 

Adam Keller 
Tel Aviv, Israel 


I’m usually not at all interested in 
the prommciamentos of Russian “histo- 
rians” and “philosophers,” but in a re- 
cent L.A. Times article, one of their 
number caught my eye. Yuri Afanasyev, 
historian and author of two books cur- 
rently distributed by the CP-USA, said: 
“I do not consider the society we have 
created to be a socialist society, not 
even a deformed version. Urgent and 
drastic measures are now needed so 
that the people can feel the results of 
‘perestroika’ for themselves.” 

While the first sentence is absolutely 
correct, if he is searching for an answer 
to that problem he can hardly find it in 
“perestroika” and “glasnost.” Rather, I 
think Raya Dunayevskaya’s Marxism 
and Freedom, where the state-capitalist 
reality of Stalin’s (and now Gorba- 
chev’s) Russia are slammed up against 
the revolt of the East European and 
Russian masses and the humanism of 
Marx’s Marxism, recreated for our day 
and Marxist- Humanism, is a better 
place to start. 

Gary Clark 

West Hollywood, California 

* * # 

I appreciate the Marxist-Humanist 
analysis of Russian state-capitalism. I 
want to take a dozen copies of the July 
and Aug.-Sept. issues to a discussion 
group I’m involved in at the Unitarian 
Church; we’re reading Gorbachev’s book 
Perestroika. Different people there 
have different views on Gorbachev, 
some critical, some uncritical. One 
young worker, a machinist, said that 
the Soviet Union is state-capitalist, and 
that that is capitalism of the worst 
kind, where the government has total 
control. I want to show the group Du- 
nayevskaya’s analyses, from the 1940s 
to the 1980s. 

Subscriber 

Downey, California 

* * * 

The Aug.-Sept. issue really lived up 
to the masthead, “Theory/Practice,” 
and measured up to the challenge for 
the paper to be the organization’s chief 
organizer. It not only brought out the 
international dimension of Labor but 
the theoretical articles were the most 
exciting part of the paper. The 1986 let- 

CONDITIONS OF LIFE 
AND LABOR— HERE. . . 

i. . 

I recently moved to Atlanta from De- 
troit because it was so hard to find 
steady work there at a living wage. The 
I rapid influx of newcomers to Atlanta 
shows how bad wages and unemploy- 
ment are elsewhere in the U.S. In the 
county where I am living only 40% are 
native Georgians. Still, even here, you 
can’t support a family on just one job. 

Supporter 

Atlanta 

| ' * * * 

A recent Senate Budget Comm, re- 
port showed that between 1979-1987 
(the years of Reagan’s “economic re- 
covery”) over 50% of the net increase in 
employment was paying below poverty 
level wages. The whole truth is that the 
jobs paying below the poverty level are 
1 growing twice as fast as any other jobs. 

In this report, “middle-wage jobs” ran 
from $5.81 to $23.20/hour. “High-wage 
jobs” were above that rate. I don’t even 
know of any wage jobs that pay 
.$23.20/hour since Reagan became presi- 
I dent. Most of these good-paying jobs 
have been transformed into $5-$7/hour 
jobs. This is not new news for N&L. 
This paper has been reporting this news 
right along over the last seven years. 
It’s new news only for the bourgeois 
press and for the people who don’t read 
N&L. 

Retired auto worker 
La Habra, California 
| * * * 

For the first time in over ten years, 
every single worker at U.S. Auto Radia- 
tor was given an indefinite layoff Aug. 
19. That day, a Friday, the company 
banded us a letter saying all production 
1 would cease until further notice: the 
layoff was necessary to make inventory 
adjustments and would continue until 
the situation improved. We were out 
only two weeks, and though they call 
back a few more each week, quite a few 
are still not back to work. 

One woman who had been laid off in 
April found only part-time work with 
no benefits, and had to pay $275.00 a 
month for health insurance for herself 


ter by Raya printed under the title 
“Hegel’s Absolutes and Organization of 
Thought” took me back to the pre-Con- 
vention discussion of Peter Wermuth’s 
essay (June N&L), particularly on the 
last paragraph of the Phenomenology. 
Marcuse thought you don’t need the 
Absolute, but Raya showed that was ex- 
actly what we needed, as “new begin- 
nings” can only arise out of the Abso- 
lute. What I liked most of all was that 
the “Who We Are” statement was on 
the same page as that article. 

Healthcare worker 
New York 

* * *' 

I was especially interested in Dunay- 
evskaya’s discussion of Herbert Marcuse 
in the Archives column of the Aug.- 
Sept. N&L, because I had just been 
reading Marcuse’s Preface to her Marx- 
ism and Freedom. His statements are 
contradictory, and it is clear he under- 
stands Marxism differently than Dunay- 
evskaya. He says that the essence of 
Marxian theory is the capacity to re- 
spond to the issues of the age, but for 
him that means Marxism has to be 
“modified” for each new age. If I under- 
stand Dunayevskaya, her concept is 
that Marxism has to be renewed by the 
new voices and challenges of the day — 
but that is different from some snip and 
edit modification. What Dunayevskaya 
calls in the column “organizational re- 
sponsibility for Marxist-Humanism” 
means the continuing development of 
the Idea of Freedom. 

Marcuse didn’t see the revolutionary 
nature of workers in the post- World 
War II “technological” age. News & 
Letters each month disproves his view. 
The impulse to freedom speaks in every 
age. Dunayevskaya says of Marcuse 
that he did not wish to take organiza- 
tional responsibility. 

Reader 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

What I liked about the article on Ab- 
solutes was that you could see that the 
administrative mentality cannot exist 
with “Absolute Idea as New Beginning.” 

Committee member 
New York 

and her children. Part-time is just not 
worth it for anyone with young child- 
ren. After insurance, the rest goes to 
the babysitter. 

U.S. Auto Radiator worker 
Detroit, Mich. 

* * * 

The nurses in my station all followed 
the strike in San Francisco very closely 
and sympathized with all the demands 
of the nurses and the hospital employ- 
ees. The nurses put on a dramatic act- 
ing out, on the steps of City Hall, show- 
ing how impossible it is for one nurse to 
care for 16 patients in intensive care. 

We have 30 patients for ONE nurse, 
and we know they are not getting ade- 
quate care but we don’t have the right 
to strike. Some of us talked to the doc- 
tors about rectifying this condition but 
we didn’t get any support. 

Navy Nurse 

San Francisco 

* * * 

The reason I write for N&L, is not to 
be a writer but to bring out the Univer- 
sal in my particular to workers like my- 
self who can see nothing but a dead 
end. 

Young worker 
New Jersey 

• 

. . .AND ELSEWHERE 

There is a project here in India to 
build a thermal plant for which many 
thousands of tribal people have been 
displaced and have lost their land. Peo- 
ple are struggling very hard not to al- 
low them to build the “Wall” of the 
plant until they get jobs and compensa- 
tion for all the families who have lost 
everything. The government is meeting 
more and more resistance on the part 
of the tribal people who are being taken 
away from their roots and left out in 
the air. 

Correspondent 

India 

* * * 

In this tenth year of the Margaret 
Thatcher era, it is clear that she has 
not finished with her plans to remold 
British life and work in line with her 


In my high school library, the only 
books on Black America were by white 
Americans with a right-wing or conserv- 
ative point of view. You could read 
about the slave trade, but the only jde- 


Editor’s note: Adam Keller, editor of The 
Other Israel, was imprisoned for writing 
on 117 tanks: “Soldiers! Refuse to be op- 
pressors and occupiers — refuse to serve in 
the occupied territories!” 
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Mulher-Libertagao — Brasil 

The U.S. Supreme Court decided 
lept. 26 not to prevent Shawn Lewis 
•om obtaining the abortion she has 
ought for two months, despite an 
emergency request” by the woman’s 
stranged husband and anti-abortionists 
dio claim to represent the fetus’s 
ights. This is scarcely cause for rejoic- 
ig, considering the inhumanity of her 
aving been forced by court order to 
ontinue the unwanted pregnancy from 
mg. 9 until now, while the man she is 
l the process of divorcing made a pub- 
c show out of fighting what should be 
woman’s private decision. If she had 
efied the court order and gotten a saf- 
r early abortion this “law-breaking” 
ould have been used as ammunition 
gainst her in the upcoming custody 
attle over their 16-month-old daughter. 
All around the country anti-abortion- 
its are jumping on the “fathers’ rights” 
andwagon. They threaten our very 
ves because we , have committed the 
sin” of Remanding the right to shape 
ar own destiny. 

I too chose abortion 
Detroit 

* * * 

I am pleased to be in touch with your 
omen’s group because we are in the 
one stuggle, calling for the total liber- 
tion oflwomen the world over. Our 
ambia Anti-Apartheid Movement is 
jtablishing libraries in districts and vil- 
ges throughout the Gambia, and have 
iso established a Women’s Council. We 
m to give moral and practical support 
» all genuine women’s liberation move- 
tents, especially those of Azania and 
iamibia. 

G.A.A.S. 

PO Box 2173 Serra Kunda 
The Gambia 


I was very disappointed in the “Take 
ick the Night” march this year. Not 
tly was turnout low, but even though 
eakers said all the right things about 
it being victims anymore, it seemed to 
: done by rote. Last year when a num- 
r of Native American women had 
en murdered, it took a real and un- 
easant stlruggle to change the planned 
ute of the march to go through the 
dian community, as the Indian wom- 


en had requested. This year, though a 
number of murders had been committed 
in downtown parking structures, the 
march did not go there. I feel if things 
are going on in the community it is im- 
portant to respond. 

Reader 

Minneapolis 

Thank you for the books by Raya 
Dunayevskaya we asked for, which you 
were able to send us. Reading is not 
done by one or two members only. In- 
stead, when one has read it over, she is 
going to make a summary so other 
members will be convinced to read it as 
well. 

Here are some of the activities we 
have performed in the past year: oppo- 
sition to the apartheid regime; a cam- 
paign to legalize abortion; a campaign 
to repeal the “Muslim Personal Law” 
(which gives a husband the right to 
physically torture his wife, marry sever- 
al women, divorce his wife without rea- 
son, make a woman the slave of her 
husband). 

We can be reached for more informa- 
tion at: 

Muvman Liberasyon Fam 
Celicourt Antelme St. 

Forest-Side, Mauritius 

• 

NEWS AND LETTERS 
COMMITTEES CONVENTION 

It was important for us to see the 
Convention as a mediation between the 
kind of Marxist- Humanists we have 
been vs. the kind we can become. It is 
tempting to disagree with Raya’s state- 
ment that there has been a “112-year 
void” on philosophy and organization 
since Marx that includes us; but taking 
shortcuts isn’t going to help us. The 
diversity of this organization that we 
saw at the Convention is part of its 
richness, and all of us have to go into 
the ideas and articulate them in our 
own way. But the determinant to those 
journeys is not our diversity; it is what 
brings us together — Raya’s body of ide- 
as. All our work to inwardize that whole 
body of ideas is part of the process of 
getting back to the path Raya created. 

Peter Wermuth 
Chicago 

* * * 

When one reads the Notes that Du- 
nayevskaya had written in her final 
year, which she had called “Talking to 
Myself,” one comes up with more ques- 
tions than answers. I wish more of 
those had been raised at the Conven- 
tion. I was especially taken with what 
she had called “1953 as process.” Does 


that mean only the process of writing 
Marxism and Freedom? Doesn’t it also 
mean the 1953 “philosophic moment” it- 
self as process and experience in the 
sense that Raya projected it as the 
many Universals inherent in it? 

Raha 
Bay Area 

* * * 

The coinciding of your pre-convention 
Youth Conference with the 20th anni- 
versary of the aborted revolution mark- 
ed by the bloody protests in response to 
the 1968 Democratic National Conven- 
tion in Chicago underlined for me how 
much I and the people I know are 
thirsting to live our lives in a more hu- 
manistic and less individualistic man- 
ner. The mass media has entered the 
dialogue of today by trotting out 
dropped-out yippies who have turned 
into moussed-up yuppies with reassur- 
ing words of security and greatness. 
The youth of today, whom the journal- 
ists and dead-headed activists are mak- 
ing the comparisons to, are not included 
in the dialogue. 

Kelly 

De Kalb, Illinois 

* * * 

For Marxist-Humanism it’s the direct 
relationship to objective reality that has 
brought out and given voice to the sub- 
jects of revolution — Labor, Blacks, 
Women and Youth — both within the 
world and within the News and Letters 
Committee Convention. Because indi- 
vidual and organizational growth are 
not opposites, the concept of “inwardi- 
zation and projection” discussed there is 
as much needed for our growth as 
water and sun are needed for plants to 
grow. I see Raya’s “dialectic method” as 
what is needed to end the drought of 
capitalism that is exhausting the land, 
polluting the air and destroying human- 
ity. 

Gene Ford 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Clearly, to grasp the essence of your 
Convention deliberations I would have 
to have a more current familiarity with 
the key references to Hegel and Dunay- 
evskaya’s writing. It is disturbing to be 
met with what seems like a linguistic 
dogmatism rather than a language of 
today that conveys the same content. 
On the other hand, I have to admit 
that it has driven me to the texts, so 
while there is much I don’t understand, 
I’m sure as hell gonna try and find out. 
Isn’t this the point of internalization, di- 
gesting theoretical texts so you can be- 
come one with it, transforming its phe- 
nomenal form into your lan- 


guage/life/action, while retaining its 


essence.' 


Black intellectual 
Chicago 


I agree 100% with the concept of 
“Two Worlds” you discussed in the 
Draft for Marxist-Humanist Perspec- 
tives. I have always thought this way, 
and the Perspectives presents this very 
clearly. 

New reader 
Los Angeles 

Editor’s note: The Labor Day Convention 
of News and Letters Committees approved 
the Perspectives Thesis which we pub- 
lished to share with our readers in the 
July issue of N&L. All the reports and 
sub-reports presented and discussed at 
the Convention are available in two Bul- 
letins. (See ad, p. 11.) We welcome your 
discussion. 

• 

WHY SUBSCRIBE TO N&L? 

When I first subscribed to News & 
Letters I had never heard of Raya Du- 
nayevskaya before. 1 didn’t know how 
important she was because I’d been 
reading Left literature for a decade and 
thought I’d heard of everybody. The 
names of Jay Lovestone, James P. Can- 
non and Gus Hall are bandied about in 
an almost folkloric way. Raya Dunayev- 
skaya’s contributions were more impor- 
tant than any of them could have ever 
dreamed of being. Why, then, does none 
of the Left or academia talk about her? 

Anthropology student 
San Diego 

* * * 

I find News & Letters invaluable for 
local news not covered in mainstream 
media as well as for the international 
perspectives. I’m enclosing an extra $5 
for past subscriptions I may have been 
remiss about paying. 

Women’s Liberationist 
Irvine, California 

* * * 

Lately, I’ve been feeling real rebel- 
lious and angry against the whole sys- 
tem — Reagan in Central America, and 
his reactionary policies here, especially 
against women, and how deep the sex- 
ism in this whole society is. But I don’t 
know what to do — there’s not a revolu- 
tion in the streets I can go and join! I’m 
reading N&L and trying to understand 
what Marxists-Humanists see as a di- 
rection. Sometimes it’s hard to have 
hope. 

New subscriber 
Los Angeles 
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Black/Red View 


by John Alan 

Eight years ago the NAACP and the Justice Depart- 
ment filed a lawsuit charging the city of Yonkers, New 
York with having a deliberate policy that segregated 
Blacks and other minorities in public housing, and won 
the case. 

From then on this case slowly found its way to the 
Supreme Court and once again the plaintiffs won. 
But still the right-wing majority on the Yonkers City 
Council refused to consider a plan to build desegre- 
gated, low and middle income housing in predomi- 
nantly white neighborhoods. 

Last month, the City Council reversed its position 
and voted for the plan. This change of heart came only 
after a majority on the Council realized that the city 
was on the road to bankruptcy as fines imposed for con- 
tempt began to approach a million dollars-plus a day. 
Thus, in all the eight years of legal hassling, Yonkers 
still is not committed to solving the problem of housing 
for poor minorities. 

LIMITS OF CIVIL RIGHTS LAWS 

Yonkers is really not unusual in its racial housing 
pattern. There are hundreds of cities like Yonkers that 
won’t build low-cost public housing in middle class 
white neighborhoods or in re-developed downtown are- 
as. What Yonkers has revealed in its tenacious resist- 
ance to desegregated housing is how deeply embedded 
in American civilization are class and racial antagonisms 
that are impervious to civil rights laws. 

The Yonkers case, while offering no real new begin- 

S. Bronx housing crisis 

Editor’s note: Residents among the 22 families in a South 
Bronx apartment building recently strung barbed wire 
across the entrance and doorways of their building, ready 
to resist the police and eviction. Under a tenant- landlord 
agreement, the people had moved into the previously aban- 
doned and gutted building four years ago. They agreed with 
the landlord — and later with the city which took over the 
building — to improve their apartments and pay an afford- 
ably low rent. They would eventually assume ownership. 


But the new landlord, backed by pro-gentrification courts, 
wants them out. The predominantly Latino and Black resi- 
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S. Bronx residents fight eviction and homelessness. 


dents of the neighborhood back the legitimate claims of the 
tenants and their resistance. While a squatter from the low- 
er East Side of Manhattan stood by ready to join a human 
chain of resistance, she discussed the housing struggle in 
New York City: 

The Bronx, N. Y. — We are behind the people that 
live here. They poured a quarter of a million dollars in 
savings into the building. They put in plumbing, wiring, 
doors, hot water heaters and a new roof. They’re not le- 
gally squatters since they’re living there under 7 A (a 
city homesteading program). 

This fight is the thing to do. We see the trouble 
around housing as central today. The Left seems to ig- 
nore what’s going on in housing issues. It seems that 
the lack of movement in the 1970s made them adopt 
ways of thinking that they’re unable to shed now. So 
they are saying where they think the struggle has to be. 
But the housing struggle — that’s where people are doing 
something. 

The city takes over an abandoned building and 
seals it up. That’s what happens quite often. In the 
face of that, we started moving in to live in them. 
There are 40,000 people squatting in New York now. 
Even though you do it quietly, they started evicting 
us. There are 15 or so buildings with squatters 
where we are. 

Really, there are half a million homeless people in 
New York. It’s no accident there are abandoned build- 
ings within a city full of homeless people. “Spatial de- 
concentration” is the government’s term for what’s 
going on. We see the whole process as weeding people 
out and breaking up communities. 

The Coalition for the Homeless has pushed for open- 
ing up military camps for homeless people. We feel call- 
ing for more shelters hurts the homeless struggle. Build- 
ings like these, _ and the communities where the aban- 
doned buildings are located, is the terrain where the 
class struggle takes place. There is an interconnected- 
ness in the communities where working people know 
each other, have relatives and work together. That’s 
why this struggle needs to keep going. 


The racism that Yonkers built 


ning in a movement for livable low-cost housing, did 
point to the grim contradiction that lay at the heart of 
Reagan’s so-called “prosperity,” i.e., the growing concen- 
tration of poverty among Blacks and other minorities in 
a world without livable housing. 

The housing shortage in racially segregated com- 
munities is severe. According to the San Francisco 
Chronicle (Sept. 21, 1988) thousands of impoverished 
Hispanic families in East Los Angeles are "crowded 
into garages and huddled in tents and in tin shacks 
in back yards.” These people are so poor that they 
can’t afford to live in a house or an apartment, but 
they have found poor people a little better off than 
themselves who are -willing to rent them any vacant 
space they have. 

The National Academy of Sciences in a report on the 
homeless — a report that was considered to be “watered 
down” by the majority of the committee that worked on 
it — points out that since 1980 there has been a 2.5 mil- 
lion decrease in low-cost housing units because there 
has been an increase in the number of people that could 
afford them. The report went on to say that the grow- 
ing need for low-cost housing and the lack of it, is the 

Black youth on racism 

Editor’s note: The following reflections on the nature of 
American racism come from a young Black woman activist- 
thinker who spoke in Chicago over the summer at a youth 
conference against racism. 

Cincinnati, Ohio — The disease of racism is one of 
the most important social issues facing us today. Rac- 
ism is prejudice, plus the power to act on and institu- 
tionalize that prejudice. In our world, Europeans or peo- 
ple of European decent have this power and insure that 
its ideology is pervasive. 

Unfortunately, many people have internalized the 
term “white” and all of the racist customs and beliefs 
that accompany it. This results from the socialization 
process in racist countries such as the United States 
and South Africa. Socialization is the process by which 
people in society are indoctrinated with certain beliefs, 
customs, and ideas that constitute society’s culture, and 
play a major role in forming the personality traits of its 
members. 

THIS SOCIALIZATION process, this disease, cul- 
turally devastates all who have any part in it — the op- 
pressed and the oppressor. “Whites” are stripped of 
their identity in that they do not know whether they 
are Irish, Polish, German, Portuguese, etc. Their 
“white” identity has taken the place of their true cul- 
tures, so that they only know the racist beliefs that this 
country teaches them. African-Americans are even more 
culturally crushed in that not only have they lost their 
identity, but they have also lost any semblance of then- 
original history, community traditions, and almost all 
significant connections with African people. 

Some of the strikingly destructive results of this are 
the level of African-American male incarceration; the 
amount of African-American families living in poverty; 
the number of functionally illiterate African-American 
high school graduates; the drop-out rate of African- 
American students; the teen-pregnancy rate among Afri- 
can-Americans; and the number of single-parent homes 
in the African-American community. 

RACISM AFFECTS “whites” and African-Ameri- 
cans collectively. The loss due to racism injures every- 
one in our country more than we can possibly realize at 
this time. 

After years of contemplating and seeking cures for 
this disease, I have discovered this; each of us must 
first gain knowledge of the sickness, then have the 
strength to admit our true feelings. Next we must objec- 
tively work to change any stereotypical ideas we have. 
Finally, we must educate others about racism and our 
experiences with the disease. 


direct cause for the growing numbers of homeless chili 
ren in the urban areas of the country. 

REAGAN’S HOUSING ABOMINATION 

There is no doubt that the root cause for the presei 
lack of adequate housing for the poor is in the eig] 
years of Reaganism. Ideologically it gutted every soci 
program that benefitted the poor. Funding for pub! 
housing was severely cut, while existing public housii 
built before and after WW II was allowed to deteriora 
into slums because there was no money for repairs, 'll 
result is that today many of the apartments in housii 
projects can’t be used by tenants. This obvious antag 
nism to human needs finds its opposite in the spendii 
of billions of borrowed dollars to build a high-tech w 
economy in order to generate capitalist “prosperity.” 

Members of the National Academy of Sciences ha' 
recommended that the budget for public housing be r 
stored to its 1981 level. Isn’t this a retrogression to 
concept of public housing as ugly, alienating institution 
that isolate the poor from the outside world? It has t] 
mean spirit, if not the physical attributes, of 19th cent 
ry workhouses. 

James Baldwin once wrote that the "projects 
Harlem are hated. They are hated almost as much 
the police.. .both are the real attitude of the whitt 
Any proposal to change this can’t ignore the fa 
that public housing is a child of the political econ 
my of capitalism, whether it appears as white resit 
ance to public desegregated housing in Yonkers, < 
the present ongoing political battle in Chicago ov 
whether or not a project should be replaced by a si 
dium! 

The reality is: if there is going to be a new conce 
and a new type of public housing it is going to have 
come from the tenants themselves and not from la 
yers, politicians and sociologists. 

S. African Women’s Day 

Johannesburg, 

South Africa — The 

South African Women’s 
Group in Transvaal re- 
gion had a Women’s Cul- 
tural Day on Aug. 7, at 
Wits University at Flow- 
ers Hall. This was the re- 
membrance of the 
Sharpeville Massacre that 
occurred in 1960 where 
60 women were killed by 
the South African gov- 
ernment during their 
march to Union Square 
in Pretoria to protest car- 
rying passes. 

There were about 3,000 people from various plac 
Pietersburg, Sebokeng, Soweto, Tembisa, Alexand 
Kwandebele, Brits, Mafeking, Natalspruit, Randfonte 
Pretoria and Venda. This was an enjoyable day for 
nations, whites and Blacks, where cultural dances w< 
done and songs were sung. 

The day started at 9 in the morning and went to 
p.m. Even though our speakers such as Mrs. Sisulu a 
Helen Joseph are banned, a United Democratic Fr< 
leader spoke important words that we as women mi 
not feel desperate as we know we are still living uni 
the oppressor. What women have to do is to furtl 
their struggle and time is short. | 

Banners were displayed throughout the hall w 
words saying: “Women fighting against oppress: 
laWrs,” “FEDRAW (Federation of South African w| 
eni) show democratic unity” and “Tembisa Fokani Mj 
osikose.” This women’s Cultural Day is only held oi 
a year throughout South Africa in various regions. 

— Correspond! 


Blacks support UFW grape boycott 




Los Angeles, Cal. — An organization of Black 
community activists, Concerned Citizens of South Cen- 
tral Los Angeles, hosted a presentation by the United 
Farm Workers of America (UFW) about their call for 
consumers to boycott grapes to protest the use of dead- 
ly pesticides by growers. 

A spokesman from Concerned Citizens opened the 
meeting with why the Black community got together 
with the UFW: "The community is suffering from ex- 
posure to toxic substances from industries dumping 
waste in our neighborhood. We don’t want to keep 
eating contaminated food, and we want to support 
the farmworkers who are directly exposed to the 
pesticides. 

"Also, the UFW is supporting us in our boycott of 
Mobil Oil to protest both that company’s heavy in- 
vestment in Namibia and the dangerous working 
conditions at the Mobil plant in Torrance, Cal.” (That 
plant recently had a series of fires and finally a huge 
explosion that killed several workers.) 

The UFW’s heartbreaking video “The Wrath of 
Grapes” exposed just how toxic these pesticides really 
are. Many women who work in the fields have experi- 
enced multiple miscarriages or have had children with 
horrifying birth defects. 

In McFarland, a tiny town in the Central Valley, at 
least 13 children have come down with fatal cancers, 
four times the normal expected rate. And when the 
UFW has attempted to organize in that area, they have 
been met with fierce resistance from growers. 


After the film a UFW representative talked at 
goon-squad union-busting: “A lot of people talk at 
that stuff happening in Central America, but it’s r 
here in the U.S., too.” A Black woman organizer for. 
Concerned Citizens group also singled that out as a ' 
son for the Black community to support the UFW, 
ing that “If it hadn’t been for unions, we wouldn’t f 
adequate pay, housing, or anything, even though we’ 
do have a long way to go.” 

Also discussed was how George Bush, as the cont 
ator of anti-labor Reaganism, ate grapes on a camp; 
platform in California, flanked by his local counter 
Governor George Deukmejian, who won his gover 
ship with hundreds of millions of dollars from agri-l 
ness. While Bush denounced the boycott, San Franc 
police beat demonstrators outside the hotel. (See Et 
rial, p. 5.) 

When asked about strikes, the UFW represe 
fives answered that was difficult because it wai 
easy for the companies to replace farmwork 
That’s why the boycott is now the method cho 
and hopefully it will win concessions from grov 
as it did in the 1970s when 17 million Americans 
fused to buy grapes. 

The UFW certainly won the support of the ( 
cerned Citizens of South Central Los Angeles for 
boycott, and this relationship presents the opportu 
for ongoing dialogue between Blacks and Latinos on 
questions of workers’ lives. 

! — Karl Armstr 
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Burmese masses move to uproot military regime 


(continued from page 1 ) 

■ the Lon Htein (secret police). Leaflets appeared, 
;ned Rangoon University Students Union, emblazoned 
th the peacock, the symbol of the independence 
Dvement. On June 21, students from several universi- 
is and high schools in Rangoon launched coordinated 
:eet protests, attempting to march downtown. Blood 
iwed again as the Lon Htein attacked, but this time 
; Lon Htein agents were also killed. The crowd 
r elled to 5,000, joined by Buddhist monks and other 
n-students. By this time some railway and textile 
>rkers came out in support of the students, the textile 
irkers staging a brief sympathy strike. A police station 
ik burned down, while protesters chanted: “The 
irmese government is Nazi.” 

JLY-SEPTEMBER: MASS 
^^-ORGANIZATION 

So shocked was the wily Ne Win at the depth of the 
ger, that he “resigned” all his positions on July 23, 
d called for “elections.” The party replaced him with 
paded Lon Htein head, Sein Lwin. Within a week, a 
p;-insurrectionary situation developed across the land, 
r Aug. 8 , tens of thousands demonstrated against the 
vemment in 15 cities. 

The week of Aug. 8-12 saw at least 3,000 protes- 
ts killed by the army and police, police stations 
ined, and bamboo barricades set up to cordon off 
pile areas of the cities which were run by peoples 
punittees. Youth as young as 12 went out to the 
stories to make speeches to ask the workers to join 
sal. They didn’t have to ask twice, as a general 
jike mushroomed, including all government institu- 
ms as well. "Happy New Year! This is our Revolu- 

0 Day!” shouted the protesters. 

3n Aug. 12 the hated Sein Lwin resigned, and was re- 
iced by a more gentle-appearing Ne Win crony, for- 
:r professor Maung Maung. Throughout the next 
>nth, Maung Maung “offered” an end to single party 
e, elections, etc. “if’ people will “only” return to 
rk. Instead, the protesters called for a new govem- 
int immediately, totally distrusting any promise of 
ections” run by the single-party state. 

Slot only students, but also workers began to estab- 

1 independent unions. The city of Mandalay was in 
t. hands of peoples committees. But the regime still 
Pits military, 180,000 strong, and its police. On Sept. 

they struck out again at the virtually unarmed mas- 

50 deep is the crisis in Burma today, and so profound 

■ questions it raises about the very concept of hu- 
n liberation as the masses strip away the fetishism 
it surrounds the single party state, taking history into 
sir own hands, that it compels a retrospective look at 
at happened after 1948, the year of Burmese inde- 
idence, itself the product of the deep, protracted 
aggie for freedom of the whole country. 

JRMESE INDEPENDENCE: WHAT 
LPPENED AFTER 

[he nationalist movement which came to power in 
8 had, from early on, discussed Marxian and other 
ialist ideas along with traditional Burmese concepts 
h as Buddhism. Various Socialist and Communist 
rents co-existed with Buddhism within the national- 
movement, most of whose leaders came out of the 
agoon student movement. Aung San, the most promi- 
lt leader, who had studied Marxism in the 1930s, was 
> to some degree sensitive to the aspirations of Bur- 
|s national minorities, who compose 40% of the popu- 
on. Tragically, he was assassinated at age 32 on the 
of independence. 


(continued from page 4) 
t long before the new empiric anthropological studies 
was then digging into, for Marx, Capital (1867), too, 
ited to the significance of those pre-capitalist socie- 
— the gens in primitive communism — that resided in 
.form of their dissolution. Indeed, the proof that the 
; moments, far from being a “break” from the “clas- 
Marx, were a development of Marx — the young, 
old, the mature, the in-between — is the Grundrisse, 
7. It is there that Marx first worked out the Asiatic 
ie of Production. Moreover, he considered it of such 
lamental historic significance in human develop- 
it, that he designated it as the “fourth form.” He re- 
;ed that conclusion in the most famous of all histor- 
laterialist definitions, in the Preface to the Critique 
’olitical Economy (1859), and it has never stopped 
ig uSed as the perfect expression of historical materi- 
n. 

NYONE WHO DOESN’T see that fully today 
fall, knowingly or unknowingly, into the statist 
1 of property-form instead of the key production 
tionship Marx taught us along with his theory of 
olution in permanence.” Which is how we were em- 
ened to criticize the heroic Che who nevertheless 
wrong both in the concrete in Bolivia and in the 
le theory of shortcuts to revolution and “Leader 
imum.” 

old tight to Marxism and Freedom’s structure. 
3 that part in the section titled “Organizational In- 
ide.” Though it is an analysis of the whole of the 
>nd International — the established, so-called “ortho- 
’ Marxists — what we focus on is not its life, but its 
;h. Because Marx’s Marxism taught us never to sep- 
3 revolution from organization, the fact that the 
-07 Revolution did not become a point on the agen- 


The mantle of leadership passed then to U Nu, who 
was even more inclined than Aung San toward Bud- 
dhism, and less sensitive to the ethnic minorities. Ne 
Win became head of the army. 

What became of U Nu is very revealing of the dialec- 
tics of national revolution in the Third World. Raya 
Dunayevskaya took up U Nu in her Weekly Political 
Letter “Israel, Burma, Outer Mongolia and the Cold 



War” (Nov. 13, 1961). She wrote it just after completing 
her Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism 
and the Afro-Asian Revolutions, and in the midst of 
writing a critique of Mao. 

There, Raya discussed “the post-war struggle of U Nu 


(continued from page 1) 

dents protested in mass demonstrations against the 
government’s tuition increase. 

These are the ravages of another kind of disaster — 
Prime Minister Edward Seaga’s Jamaican- style Reaga- 
nomics. Seaga has subjected Jamaica to the oppressive 
austerity policies of the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) at the same time his mentor, Ronald Reagan, cut 
back aid by a stunning 40% for fiscal year 1987-88. 

Moreover, at the very moment when the polls for the 
upcoming election battle between him and “social demo- 
crat” Michael Manley show him 12 percentage points 
behind, Seaga expects to ride the high crest of interna- 
tional relief aid now pouring into Jamaica to another 
five-year term. So while the ravages of Seaga’s Reaga- 
nomic austerity policies are now followed by what he 
expects will amount to $7 billion in relief aid, the ques- 
tion arises: relief from what disaster — the natural or the 
capitalist one? 

Despite the hypocrisy of Seaga’s moral indignation 
when questioned about the political capital to be made 
from the toll in Jamaica’s human misery, his brother-in- 
law who is minister of the island’s two chief industries, 
tourism and bauxite mining, has been in the highest 
spirits since Gilbert ravaged Jamaica. Minister Hugh 
Hart has that kind of administrative mentality — what in 
the U.S. is called an “ambulance chaser” — whose vulgar 
materialism is always in lock-step with the logic of capi- 
talist primitive accumulation. 

Hart acknowledges in the most heartless manner that 
the hurricane has changed the political equation in Ja- 
maica. Massive unemployment and the gutting of social 
services under Seaga are no longer campaign issues, ac- 


da of the 1907 Second International Congress is what 
brought us to consider that it signalled the death of the 
Second International. Philosophically, there were indi- 
cations before the outbreak of the betrayal-to-be in 
World War I, not to mention that, being burdened with 
the concept of a “party to lead,” it blinded them to the 
priority of philosophy rather than leadership. 

It is this which emboldens us to call the great revolu- 
tionary, Rosa Luxemburg — who has so much to say to 
us on spontaneity, on woman, on revolution — neverthe- 
less nearly totally deaf on philosophy. We have, after 
all, by now broken also with Lenin not just politically, 
against any elitist organization, which we had done way 
back as still a united JFT. No, this time it was philo- 
sophically, and on the very text Lenin himself had to 
return to as ground for State and Revolution, that is, 
Marx’s Critique of the Gotha Program, which Lenin 
read profoundly enough when it came to smashing the 
bourgeois state, but managed to escape saying anything 
on Party structure, for which Marx had laid a totally 
different ground. 

Indeed, not only ground, but “Absolute.” Philosophy 
of “revolution in permanence” cannot possibly be only 
ground, or even content, substance; it is Subject, and 
that both objectively and subjectively. The unchained 
dialectic — both as dialectics of liberation and dialectics 
of thought, dialectics of self-development — that self-de- 
velopment is both Individual and Universal. The 
achievement of that can only come with sharp aware- 
ness of the absolute contradictions in the nuclear world 
state-capitalist reality; to project Marx’s philosophy of 
revolution concretely, its Absolutes as concrete Univer- 
sal, not abstractions, becomes imperative. This lays 
ground for daily practical work and not just books or 
essay writing. That is our organizational task. 


to keep Burma out of the clutches of the native Com- 
munists as well as from an independent socialist path.” 
She continued: “At the end of the war U Nu lost the sup- 
port, first, of the small but important Burmese proletariat 
when he put down a general strike.. .U Nu tried to win 
back the proletariat.. .He said he was a Marxist, but that 
Buddhism was necessary ‘for the soul.’ He was there ‘to 
combine’ the two ideologies. All this shilly-shallying led to 
chaos and corruption. He thereupon stepped down from 
power, and turned the country over to the military while 
he went to ‘meditate.’ He has recently resumed the premi- 
ership of Burma. ” 

Less than four months later, in March, 1962, Ne Win 
ousted U Nu in a coup, setting up a one-party state 
ruled by the military. He cracked down on the ethnic 
minorities, with whom U Nu had been about to negoti- 
ate. He did move away from U Nu’s ultra-Buddhism, 
but created instead a bizarre totalitarian ideology 
termed “The Burmese Road to Socialism,” an eclectic 
mixture of narrow nationalism, Buddhism and Stalin- 
ism. Ne Win cut off the country from foreign contact 
and said he was returning Burma to its pre-British 
“roots.” 

Today, a new generation has arisen which wants to 
uproot the system. An ancient civilization such as Bur- 
ma, with its long history of class, national and student 
movements, with its debates since the 1930s over Marx- 
ism, with its rich ethnic variety, and with its present 
hunger for self-liberation, will surely add much to en- 
rich the world struggle for human liberation in the peri- 
od to come. The Burmese youth of today are the type 
of new generation out of which new ideas of revolution 
are embraced and developed. 


cording to Minister Hart. Indeed, our man for all sea- 
sons, especially those of discontent, made this glorious 
pronouncement, even as the Jamaican masses were dig- 
ging themselves out: “People are going to recognize that 
it’s going to need an immense amount of management 
ability to mobilize the international aid. The question is 
going to be, ‘How can we best rebuild the country, and 
who’s going to do it?’ ” 

WINDS OF REVOLUTION 

In the last year of the American Civil War (1865), 
Karl Marx, while working on Capital, wrote to Engels 
about a different kind of convulsion that had just hit 
Jamaica — the Morant Bay Rebellion and the bloody 
English suppression. Seaga and Hart represent that 
kind of “unmasked English hypocrisy” Marx criticized 
when he wrote: “The Jamaican business is characteris- 
tic of that dirty dog, the ‘true Englishman’...they [the 
Jamaicans] enjoyed the liberty to be bled dry with tax- 
es in order to provide the planters the wherewithal.. .to 
drive their own labor market below the minimum.” 

Having bled the' Jamaican masses with IMF and 
Reaganomic policies, Seaga and Hart, in the same capi- 
talist spirit as Jamaica’s former planter class, now 
“wonder if Jamaica might not have to bring in extra 
workers to meet the demands of what [they] expect will 
be a building boom as houses and hotels are rebuilt.” 

To be sure, the five-fold increase in U.S. aid to the 
Seaga government had already come to an end when 
“the Breeze” called Gilbert hit. However, that is not the 
only thing that is in the wind over Jamaica. The recol- 
lection of Grenada is never far beneath the surface in 
the Caribbean. That hurricane, that “breeze” is always 
just offshore, always stirring in the ghetto alleys of west 
Kingston. Its name is revolution. 

Meeting on Philippines 

Stony Point, N.Y. — The Alliance for Philippine 
Concerns held its East Coast conference, “The U.S. 
Bases and Beyond: Linking Up for a Truly Democratic 
and Sovereign Philippines,” Sept. 24-25. 

The keynote address was delivered by Zenaida R. Uy, 
the new secretary-general of BAYAN (Togalog acronym 
for New National Alliance), a federation of opposition 
groups in the Philippines which claims three million 
members. In her talk and in the discussion which fol- 
lowed, she and other participants stressed the apparent 
continuity of the Aquino regime with that of Ferdinand 
Marcos, overthrown in the people power revolution of 
nearly three years ago. 

In centering on the U.S. bases, and not on new open- 
ings after the downfall of Marcos, the conference 
seemed to come full circle to the kind of discussions oc- 
curring in the late 1970s and early 1980s. Then, it was 
often asserted that a narrowing of the revolutionary fo- 
cus to ending the U.S.-Marcos dictatorship, and there- 
fore concentrating on the U.S. bases would promote 
“unity” and strengthen the national democratic leader- 
ship. 

Of course U.S. bases should be opposed, but after Be- 
nigno Aquino’s assassination in August, 1983, the move- 
ment became much wider. A tremendous array of de- 
centralized cause-oriented groups sprang up, often not 
controlled by anybody. 

Take women’s liberation, one of the most striking di- 
mensions of this new, nearly autonomous mass move- 
ment. One workshop at the conference was devoted to 
women, but it focused almost exclusively on prostitution 
and U.S. bases. But individual conversations at the con- 
ference indicated that there was a much deeper interest 
in Philippine women’s revolutionary activity and ideas 
about deep social change. It is precisely this which 
needs much more open discussion, and not having dis- 
cussion narrowed to too restrictive a theme. 

— Participant 


From, the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 
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Essay Article 


by Sheila Fuller 

In the 1980s, youth have been central in the revolts 
and freedom movements around the globe, from South 
Africa to Burma, from Haiti to South Korea, from the 
Philippines to China, as well as Russia, Eastern Europe 
and the U.S. In South Africa, youth as young as 11 con- 
tinue to battle the barbaric South African troops in the 
shanty towns, and boycott apartheid’s schools. Youth 
form the largest number of political prisoners. They 
continue to fight and die for “freedom now.” In Poland, 
young workers, some 18 to 20 years old, are leading the 
strikes that have erupted in the steel plants, shipyards 
and mines over the past year. They are now challenging 
not only the Jaruzelski government but also their own 
leader Lech Walesa. 

In the U.S., many youth have been protesting racist 
acts on the campuses, from Northern Illinois University 
at DeKalb, to University of California Berkeley, and 
from the University of Massachusetts to Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York. Many of the youth activists who 



In 1985 students at Columbia University sat-in to 
demand divestment from apartheid South Africa. 


were moved by the Black struggle in South Africa, and 
who participated in the divestment movement, want to 
battle the racism and militarism at home. 

All of the these movements reveal that in 1988 youth 
is a revolutionary force. But today, even when youth 
are praised for their participation in revolutions, they 
are seen only as energetic force and muscle power, not 
as creative thinkers and minds, not as Reason. 

It is because of the crucial importance of youth for 
transforming this society, that in the 1980s, Raya Du- 
nayevskaya, the founder of Marxist- Humanism, was ap- 
pealing to the youth to become thought divers. In the 
1980s, Dunayevskaya was addressing many audiences of 
youth activists and writing letters to youth. In her last 
public lecture, “Youth of the 1980s and the 1960s in a 
Changed World,” given in April of 1987 at Northern Illi- 
nois University in DeKalb, Dunayevskaya asked: what 
is “a new beginning?” She stressed that the principle 
which underlines a new beginning is “becoming thought 
divers and activists who are trying to change the world 
to truly new human relations.” This concept of youth as 
“thought divers” is unique to' Dunayevskaya. To grasp 
its meaning we have to return to the 1950s and Dunay- 
evskaya’s philosophic breakthrough in 1953, which gave 
birth to Marxist- Humanism. 

I. The 1950s: Youth As A Revolutionary 
Category 

It is very unusual to see that it was not in the turbu- 
lent 1960s but in the quiescent 1950s, when Mc- 
Carthyism was dominant and when youth were being 
put down as the “beat generation,” that Dunayevskaya 
singled out youth as a revolutionary category. In a let- 
ter to the youth dated June 5, 1984, she writes that it 
was precisely at a time when the tired radicals were 
calling the period an “end of ideology” and declared the 
age to be one of “One Dimensional Man” that “we hit 
out against such a fantastic and totally pessimistic con- 
cept. The new generation that rejected the world they 
did not make, on the contrary signalled a new age of 
revolutions.” 

Why was she able to see a new passion for freedom 
among the new generation of youth when others did 
not? She had definitely been rooted in the youth strug- 
gles of the day and had been writing about the youth 
movement in France and about the 1950 New York City 
high school students’ strike. But that is not the answer 
to our question. We get a strong hint about where to 
find an answer in a letter that Dunayevskaya wrote to 
youth on Aug. 13, 1983 entitled: “Challenge to the 
Youth On the Needed Total Uprooting of the Old and 
the Creation of New Human Relations.” There she 
wrote: 

“Permit me here to go back to 1953 to re examine the 
process of working out, or seeing the emergence of a new 
philosophic dimension. It is the year / first broke through 
on the Absolute Idea , removing its abstract, mystical veil 
and seeing it as not only a unity of theory and practice, but 
a totally new relationship of the two because a new histor- 
ic beginning had been reached with this live movement 
from practice . .The breakthrough on the Absolute Idea 
helped us to perceive a new generation of revolutionaries in 
that so-called ‘beat generation’ who were rejecting a world 
they never made. . .” 

She was referring to her May 1953 Letters on Hegel’s 
“Absolutes.” 1 In those letters, one can see that Ehmay- 

1. Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes, May 12 and May 20, 1953. “Raya Du- 
nayevskaya Collection; Marxist-Humanism: a Half Century of Its World 
Development.” Forthcoming in Nov. 1988 N&L. 
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evskaya was developing a whole new concept of what is 
a Subject of revolution. In her May 12, 1953 letter, she 
quotes from Hegel on transcending the opposition be- 
tween the Notion and Reality: “For the second tran- 
scendence of the opposition between the Notion and 
Reality, and that unity which is the truth, rest upon 
this subjectivitiy alone — The second negative, the nega- 
tive of the negative. . . is the inner most and most ob- 
jective moment of Life and Spirit, by virtue of which a 
Subject is personal and free.” Dunayevskaya continues: 
“Now stand up and shout personal and free.” She is 
tracing out the relationship between absolute negativity, 
the self determination of the Idea of Freedom, and the 
drive for personal, individual liberation by the Subject. 

Even though Dunayevskaya had singled out youth as 
a revolutionary force before 1953, now she views youth 
along with other forces of revolution, labor, the Black 
dimension, women’s liberation, as those who can take 
responsibility for realizing the philosophy of revolu- 
tion of their age. 

It is this journey of discovery in 1953 that compels 
Dunayevskaya to go to Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind in 
her May 20, 1953 letter. Having traced the interrelation- 
ship between the self determination of the Idea of free- 
dom and the drive for liberation of the Subjects of revo- 
lution, she now sees in Hegel’s “Absolute Mind,” “the 
new society.” 

Let us see how Dunayevskaya developed her discov- 
ery when it came to new uprisings of youth. In 1955, 
when News and Letters Committees was founded, youth 
were singled out in its Constitution; they were given 
their own page in News & Letters and had their own 
representative to the Editorial Board. That very same 
year, the Montgomery, Alabama Bus Boycott against 
segregation broke out. Dunayevskaya credited the 
youth, as well as Rosa Parks, for helping to initiate the 
boycott, and for challenging the whole Southern system 
of segregation. In 1956, when a revolution in Hungary 
broke out against Communist totalitarianism, youth 
helped initiate it. Dunayevskaya singled out the youth 
and their discussion circles for having brought onto the 
historic stage, Marx’s Economic and Philosophical 
Manuscripts (Humanist Essays) of 1844. 

At the time, when these revolts were taking place, 
she wrote the following in her “Two Worlds” column in 
News & Letters (Jan. 22, 1957) entitled “Youth and 
Workers in the Present Revolts”: “The important thing 
about the present revolts, the world over, is that the youth 
are in the forefront because of their own opposition to the 
existing society. This creates in the youth, including the 
intellectual and middle class youth, attitudes very similar 
to those of the working class. ” 

In 1958, in her book Marxism and Freedom which 
was the first to recreate Marx’s “new Humanism” as 
Marxist-Humanism for our age, Dunayevskaya consid- 
ered the Hungarian Revolution and the Montgomery 
Bus Boycott on the same level, as two new pages in the 
struggle for freedom. 

It is only after these new world historic develop- 
ments, the Montgomery Bus Boycott, the Hungarian 
Revolution and the publication of Marxism and Free- 
dom that we see the ramifications of those 1953 letters 
for youth expressed fully in the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. In 1958, a new paragraph on 
youth is added to the Constitution: “We feel that the 
youth are a most precious source of our development. We 
recognize that even though the youth are not directly in- 
volved in production, they are the ones whose idealism in 
the finest sense of the word combines with opposition to ex- 
isting adult society in so unique a way that it literally 
brings them alongside the workers as builders of the new 
society.” 

Here we need to ponder the expression,- “idealism in 
the finest sense of the word.” After having examined 
the process of arriving at this paragraph on youth from 
1953 to 1958, we can see that the concept of youth ide- 
alism, as revolutionary, is by no means bourgeois ideal- 
ism but youth responsibility for realizing the Idea of 
Marxist-Humanism. Combined with their opposition to 
existing adult society it is what brings them alongside 
the workers as builders of the new society. (See Dunay- 
evskaya’s letter to youth, “On Listening to Marx Think 
as Challengers to All Post-Marx Marxists,” June 5, 
1984). 

It was not until 1958 that the category of youth ide- 
alism as revolutionary was forged by Dunayevskaya. 
However, we can see that this category is a concretiza- 
tion of what she had developed in 1953 on the relation- 
ship of the self-determination of the Idea of freedom to 
Subjects of revolution. 

Thus, in 1958, two years before the rise of the turbu- 
lent 1960s youth movements, Dunayevskaya had arrived 
at a profound concept of youth as a revolutionary cate- 
gory. And with Marxism and Freedom, she had prepar- 
ed the philosophic ground for anticipating the 1960s up- 
surges. 

IT. The Turbulent 1960s: The Missing 
Link of Philosophy 

In 1960 a sit-in of Black youth against segregation at 
a lunch counter in Greensboro, North Carolina started a 
whole new movement among youth. The sit-ins spread. 
Thousands of Black youth in the South, many white 
youth in the North and many other Segments of the 
population were drawn to join the Civil Rights Move- 
ment. Indeed, these struggles for freedom among Black 
youth inspired “the birth of a new generation of revolu- 
tionaries.” 


A high point in the 1960s was reached with the F 
Speech Movement, 1964-65, at the University of Cali! 
nia Berkeley Campus. This movement had been 
spired by the new type of school that Black and wl 
youth began in Mississippi, in the summer of 1964: 
Mississippi Freedom Schools. Their new concept of e 
cation, inseparable from freedom, had so inspired wl 
youtih from the North, who had spent the sumi 
there, that upon returning to the North, these youth 
gan challenging the system of education in north 
universities. At UC Berkeley, the most popular slo; 
coined by students against their “education facto 
was: “I am a student, do not fold, bend or spindle m« 

Marxist- Humanists participated in and responded 
this new development with the publication of the F 
Speech Movement and the Negro Revolution in 1! 
This pamphlet included contributions from Mario Sa 
the leader of the Free Speech Movement; Robert M< 
of the Mississippi Freedom Summer; Eugene Walkec 
Mafxist-Humanist participant in the Freedom Schc 
as well as an analysis of the youth and the Black 
mension in the Free Speech Movement by Raya Dur 
evskaya; and Dunayevskaya’s lecture on “The The 
of Alienation: Marx’s Debt to Hegel,” which had b 
most frequently requested by youth. 

Dunayevskaya saw a crucial relationship betw 
the battle against dehumanization being waged 
the Civil Rights Movement and Marx’s new Hum 
ism. To her, the fundamental question of how to 
root dehumanization was the underlying philoso] 
of the Black dimension. It was this philosophic 
mension which had allowed all who participated 
the Black struggles to gain a new human dimens: 
Thus, she was appealing to the youth to not cone 
themselves only with "activity, activity, activity,” 
to begin a discussion of Marx’s new Humanism. 

The year 1965 marked the beginning of Pres. Lyn 
Johnson’s escalation of the Vietnam War. At this ti 
even the white youth activists who had embraced 
Civil Rights Movement, began to make a separation 
tween the Civil Rights Movement and the anti-Vieti 
War movement. They moved away from the Bi 
struggles, the very struggles that had given birth 1 
new generation of revolutionaries and their anti- 
movement. This separation which took its heavy tol 
the youth movement, had very deep philosophic 
sons, as well. The activists in the Free Speech M< 



Student sit-in at lunch counter in the South, e 
1960s. 


ment were interested only in the question of aliens 
and not the new Humanism of Marx that sought ti 
aii end to the division between mental and mama 
bor. They had refused to grapple with Marx’s new 
maoism and his alternative to dehumanization. 

The 1960s youth revolts reached then highest J 
in May, 1968 in France. For the first tim >n the 
World War II world, in a technological^ dvj 
country, there was a revolutionary movement ) 
and workers challenging the existing system. No 
than 10 million workers and students participated 
General Strike in May 1968. But this near revol 
was stopped abruptly by President De Gaulle. He 
aided by the French Communist Party which held 
the CGT (General Confederation of Workers) from 
darizing with the youth. The Communist Party j 
de Gaulle in slandering the young revolutionary 
"Leftist trouble makers,” and called for “law an 
der.” 

To Dunayevskaya this was the most shocking 
yet telling experience. Up to then, the -French sti 
movement which had been led by Daniel Cohn 
dit, held as its motto: "We can pick up theoi 
r®ute.” But when the movement reached its hi: 
point of activity, and De Gaulle sought to cru 
, with the help of the Communist Party, the j 
Were not prepared philosophically to battle the 
m uni a t Party, its class nature , and its perversi 
Marxism. Among the tendencies that existed v 
me French youth movement — Trotskyism, Ex 
tlatism, Anarchism — none had a genuine Ms 
philosophy of revolution. De Gaulle was able tc 
this near revolution without firing a shot. 2 

It was the aborted revolution of May 1968, and 
Dunayevskaya called the “missing link” of philosoj 
the youth activities of the 1960s, which compelle 
(continued on page 11) 

2l “Who Arrested the French Revolution?” “Two Worlds” col 
Dunayevskaya, in News & Letters? June- July, 1968. -Also see 4 
Spring 1968: Masses in Motion, Ideas in Free Flow” by Eugene 
ai News and Letters youth pamphlet, Fall 1968. 
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Two hundred Latino students walk out over racism at Clemente High 


Chicago, III — “Kay must go! Kay must go!” and 
Fire KKKay Now!” were the demands of over 200 stu- 
lents at Roberto Clemente High School as they staged 
i walkout on Sept. 26 and 27. Students, parents and 
eachers have said the tip of the iceberg of racism at 
Clemente High is represented by Kay Thompson, librar- 
an and two other teachers who cooperated in a purely 
acist fashion — to anonymously have “a dialogue” with 
he Reader (a Chicago-based free newspaper). The “dis- 
ussion” among the teachers conducted last January 
ras nothing less than a racist diatribe, perpetuating rac- 
3 t stereotypes of the Hispanic student body which com- 
irises nearly 80% of Clemente High School’s 3,000 stu- 
lents. 

After the January Reader interview, the names of the 
eachers were discovered. All three teachers were to be 
ransferred to other schools. But Kay Thompson re- 
used to go, denying that her statements in the Reader 
tere racist! The students then launched their protests 
nd the parents and community supported them. 

One sophomore summed up the students’ activity 
u this way, "I hope they (the students) keep going 
jut) until they take her out,” and another student, a 
>mior, expressed what both students and parents 
ave been expressing about Kay Thompson: "She’s a 
acist, and we don’t want her in our school.” 

-I was part of a recent community meeting where 75 
a 100 students, teachers and parents attended. The 
leeting was full of determination — one person spoke af- 
jr another with great clarity and ease. Parents and 
sachers had a back and forth discussion for most of the 
leeting (the students were being interviewed by the 
ress and news media). One parent continued to say 
aat she wanted her daughter in school getting a “good 
location” although she was for the principles of the 
ialkout. Another woman confronted the parent with 
reat passion: “Por favor, Senora!” and proceeded to 
iscuss how there are two kinds of education — one in 


De Kalb, III. — On Sept. 15, over 150 students 
larched into a meeting of the Board of Regents, the 
uling body of Northern Illinois University (NIU) to de- 
land that Martha Palmer, a popular Black counselor 
iid activist, be rehired. The protesters, a broad-based 
jalition of Black, Latino, and white students, felt the 
ring of Ms. Palmer was sexist and racist. 

As the students marched to the Regents’ meeting 
uey chanted, “Regents, Regents, don’t be blue, the 
!KK is racist too!” Upon entering the meeting room 
le students began shouting, “Why was Martha fired?” 
hough the Regents had previously decided to not al- 
iw the students to speak, they soon offered to allow 
ne student to speak. One student said, “There’s not 
j»e student here who represents all of us,” and de- 
ianded that more students be allowed to speak. While 
ie Regents were discussing their options, the students 
kanted, “We’re uptight, we won’t get calmer, things 
|en’t right cuz they fired Martha Palmer.” 

After a brief recess the Regents reconvened and told 
ie students they had 20 minutes to voice their com- 
laints. One of Ms. Palmer’s students addressed the Re- 
;nts. She said, “We would like to know why Ms. Palm- 
[ was fired, please!” When none of the Regents re- 
jonded she said, “Am I talking to myself here?” A few 
Indents shouted from the crowd, “Was it racism?” 

, Many of the students became agitated at the Regents’ 

! willingness to respond to their questions. One student 
id, “When you see a bunch of students supporting 
r, doesn’t that tell you she’s doing something right? 



Students rally against racism at Clemente. 


bookleaming and another in the kind of education the 
students will be getting from their walkout. 

But it was when the students returned and de- 
cided to speak for themselves that the meeting 
grew with more excitement. There were seven 
young Latinas who ended the meeting, insisting on 
speaking after two young men students spoke. 
Some spoke in Spanish; some in English and 
Spanish. Rosa was the first to speak and began by 
saying, "all the things she (Thompson) said, I disa- 
gree with. I defend my nationality!” (applause). 
She went on to say that the interview makes it 
sound as if drugs, gangs and teenage pregnancy 
are only in Hispanic communities: "A lot of us go 
to school for an education. It’s not just Clemente, 
it’s everywhere. Pregnancy and drugs are every- 
where.” She then tied this to how she is surviving 


Can’t you see what we’re saying? We’re the ones who 
have to see her to get counseling, not you. We’re the 
ones who want her here, not you. Then why can’t we 
decide whether or not she stays?” 

The last student who spoke said, "I don’t care 
what you say about the reasons for Martha’s firing. 
We already know why she was fired. She was saying 
the SAT, ACT and GRE tests are ethnically biased. 
And that’s why NTU uses them! Martha was trying to 
get inner-city students into this university, and 
you’re trying to get them out!” After that the Re- 
gents unplugged the microphone. The students re- 
sponded by singing "We Shall Overcome.” 

Before the protest, over 300 students gathered at a 
rally to speak their minds about sexism and racism on 
campus. One person from the Latino Student Move- 
ment said that all of the Latino counselors have either 
been fired or resigned from the CHANCE program. He 
said that if students don’t fight to keep Martha here, 
the university will have no Black counselors either. 

Ms. Palmer — the only university employee to speak 
out at Day of Action II in April, for which she was se- 
verely reprimanded (see N&L, May 1988) — spoke out 
again at the Sept. 15 rally. She cited numerous exam- 
ples of how she has been harassed by co-workers and 
her directors, and how they have attempted to stifle her 
activism. Ms. Palmer concluded by saying, “Whether 
Martha Palmer is here or not, the same things are 
going to keep on keeping on, and the students have to 
get together to do something about it.” — Julia 


in her life now: "I’m now working at McDonalds. I 
don’t want to be working there for the rest of my 
life.” 

All of the women students spoke against the racist 
opinions of Thompson. One student said, “This article 
(the interview) is racist. But it’s not only against His- 
panics, it’s against Blacks too. There are Black students 
at Clemente. I know some Black students and they are 
very nice. We must find ways to discuss the walk-out 
with them.” 

In the Reader interview, Thompson insists that not 
one Hispanic works on the block where she lives. A La- 
tina student responded to this by saying, “My parents 
have worked all their lives so I could go to school.” She 
then demanded to know what right did Thompson have 
to claim to speak on the Hispanic community? The stu- 
dents said that if parents wanted to support them, to 
come to the meetings and the demonstrations. Many at 
the meeting expressed the need to involve more people 
in a dialogue about the students’ walkout. 

— Diane Lee 

Job search harassment 

New York, N.Y. — Connections are obviously just 
as important as being qualified when trying to find a 
job. This is magnified when it comes to finding art gal- 
lery work, especially when you’re a young woman new 
to New York. I found out it’s not just a matter of want- 
ing work and looking for it. At times you’re requested 
to do more than that. 

I went to galleries to find work. Not all of them had 
job openings — I just went to try to meet someone to see 
if in the future there would be anything open. I filled 
out applications at some places, and left my name and 
information on a piece of paper at others. 

Three men who told me about job possibilities and 
how they wanted to “help me out” ended up calling up 
the same day for dates! And it wasn’t just friendship 
they were after! I explained to one of them that I did 
not want to date them, but I wanted their friendship or 
help in finding a job. I was told, “Okay, fine,” and 
click — he hung up. This infuriated me, and it depressed 
me to realize this is the reaction I am going to get. 

Making connections and getting ties with people 
when you have to deal with protecting yourself as a 
woman is impossible. It’s so frustrating to have to 
worry about giving personal information about your- 
self when it comes to a job interview. Why the hell 
should 1 even have to think about that! 

Because I’m a young woman it seems in this society 
it takes more than just friends and ability to get jobs. I 
know this isn’t everyone or even the majority who work 
this way. However, there’s enough thought like this 
around so that I have to think and worry about it when 
I do look for work. 

— Young woman looking for a job 


Essay Article 


(continued from page 10) 

to finish the book that she had been working on 
throughout that decade, Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao (1973). 
HI. The 1980s: Challenge To Become 
Thought Divers 

There is no space in this essay to trace out the youth 
activities that developed in the 1970s and the 1980s. 
But there is an underlying theme in the youth move- 
ments of these two decades that needs to be stressed. 
In the 1970s and 1980s there has been a search among 
youth against the elitism of the vanguard parties, and 
for alternative non-elitist forms of organization. 

In the 1980s Dunayevskaya was addressing this quest 
among youth. She was asking us to return to the con- 
cept of organization that she had been developing ever 
since her 1953 breakthrough on Hegel’s Absolutes. In 
her last writing, a presentation dated June 1, 1987, (see 
January-February, 1988 News & Letters) she wrote 
that as early as 1953, her concept of dialectics of organi- 
zation was neither about a vanguard party to lead, 
which she definitely opposed, nor about a spontaneous 
mass party which the masses will build themselves, but 
about “what happens to a small group like us who know 
that nothing can be done without the masses and are 
with them but they [this group] are theoreticians and 
they always seem to be around too. So what is the ob- 
jectivity which explains their presence. . . ” 

Unlike all post-Marx Marxists who posed the ques- 
tion of organization as "spontaneity/organization,” 
for Dunayevskaya, that was not the key question. 
Rather, the key was the relationship of philosophy to 
organization and the need to take organizational re- 
sponsibility for the philosophy of revolution of your 
age. Dunayevskaya was appealing to the youth not 
to leave their dissatisfaction with the elitism of the 
vanguard parties at the level of a first negation, but 
to join her in working out the "Dialectics of Philoso- 
phy and Organization” about which she was writing 
a new book. 

In 1988, we are facing growing youth movements in- 
ternationally, and increasing youth protests in the U.S.; 
at the same time, we are confronted with Reaganism’s 
retrogression and militarism worldwide. This is why 
grappling with Dunayevskaya’s concept of youth as 
thought divers, and our responsibility for realizing the 
philosophy of freedom for our age, becomes so crucial. 
This essay aims to begin a dialogue. I would like to 
know your thoughts and views on these questions. 
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In Poland: the contradictions unfold 


Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

Miners in Silesia set off the August strike wave that 
shook Poland. When miners at the July Manifesto mine 
in Jastrzebie opened their pay envelopes Aug. 15 and 
found them short, it was the last straw. They refused to 
go in on their shift and occupied the mine grounds. A 
strike committee drew up the miners’ demands, calling 
for recognition of Solidarity, improved working condi- 
tions and rehiring of miners fired for union activity. 

In the following days, thousands of other miners 
struck in support of the demands. The strikes swept 
across northern Poland, as dock workers, bus and 
streetcar drivers in Szczecin shut down the port. Work- 
ers at the Stalowa Wola steel mill, at the Cegielski ma- 
chine works in Poznan, at the railroad maintenance cen- 
ter in Wroclaw, and at the Gdansk shipyards all struck, 
along with workers from other mines and plants. 

The Jaruzelski regime was badly shaken by the 
breadth and intensity of the strikes, which came on 
the anniversary of Solidarity’s recognition by the 
state in August, 1980. The Interior Minister, Gen. 
Kizczak, sent squadrons of police to surround and 
forcibly clear the workers’ occupations. Many strik- 
ers were beaten and arrested. Young workers were 
ordered to report for army induction. Others were 
fired for striking. However, the police violence and 
state intimidation were not the only forces which 
ended the strikes for now. 


Two weeks after the strikes began, Lech Walesa was 
talking with Kizczak at a meeting arranged by Catholic 
Church intermediaries. He agreed to call for workers to 
end their strikes unconditionally, as a prelude to open- 
ing talks between the state and Solidarity for the first 
time since martial law was imposed in 1981 and Solidar- 
ity was outlawed. Walesa’s statement was sent by phone 
to all the strike centers. 

When Walesa returned to the Lenin shipyard in 
Gdansk, where he had joined co-workers when the 
strike began, he was jeered by many for his decision. 
After a nightlong debate, the strike committee narrowly 
voted to end the strike. 

Walesa was then chauffered in a Mercedes-Benz 
provided by the Church, to the July Manifesto mine 
where miners had refused to end their occupation 
until Walesa talked with them in person. As Walesa 
argued for compromise with the state, and said his 
position to end the strikes was "dictated by a higher 
necessity,” the miners accused him of selling out: 
"We found it hard to understand his reasoning. He 
was talking about the state of the country’s econo- 
my, but our economic situation was also very diffi- 
cult.” After getting some guarantees of no reprisals 
against strikers, the miners ended the occupation. 

The long-standing differences within Solidarity over 
the direction of the movement emerged sharply in Au- 
gust. On the one hand, a new generation of young work- 
ers initiated the strikes without waiting for approval 


from the more established Solidarity leadership. Thi 
workers considered the strikes in August a continuatioi 
of their struggles last spring. They were angered b; 
Walesa’s speed at calling off the strikes without consult 
ing the national Solidarity leadership or the rank ant 
file strike committees. As one Lenin shipyard worke 
put it, Walesa “did not get a written guarantee. Thi 
slogan which we repeat — ‘There is no freedom withou 
solidarity’ — is meaningless if we leave this place.” 

On the other hand, a segment of the old Solidarity 
leadership, represented by Walesa and others, togethe: 
with the Catholic Church, has narrowed the concep 
and goals of Solidarity to “legalization.” The roots o 
this go back to the early days of Solidarity and the ac 
ceptance of the concept of “self-limiting revolution.” 

In talks with the state that are to take place Wales: 
and others are reportedly willing to accept the post 
martial law 1982 trade union decree which limits work 
ers’ right to strike and defines “acceptable” trade unior 
activity, in order to gain recognition of Solidarity. Wale 
sa said, “I want a pure trade union.. .But I don’t want t< 
be the only one,” referring to the “official” unions sei 
up by the state after martial law. 

It may be that the state-capitalist rulers of Polant 
will find it expedient to recognize Solidarity in som< 
form as a “legal” trade union. But this will be only foi 
the purpose of pushing through even more hardship 
austerity, and increased production, now called econom 
ic “reform,” onto the backs of Polish workers. 


Plebiscite in Chile 

As we go to press, Chileans voiced a resounding 
"No!” to Gen. Augosto Pinochet’s I5-year-long 
bloody military dictatorship. However Pinochet 
can remain President 17 more months and head of 
the army eight more years! The struggle contin- 
ues. 

• 

a* A broad opposition coalition in Chile organized a 
grass-roots campaign to attempt electoral defeat of Pi- 
nochet. Two alternatives were allowed in the state-spon- 
sored Oct. 5 plebiscite: “yes” meant another eight-year 
term for Pinochet; “no” meant new elections to be held 
within the year. 

The Chilean military led by Pinochet overthrew the 
democratically- elected “Popular Unity” government 
murdering President Salvador Allende in the 1973 U.S.- 
CIA supported coup. The heads of the armed forces 
nominated Pinochet on Aug. 30 to run in the plebiscite, 
and they will abide by what Pinochet, not voters, de- 
cides. 

The opposition in Chile is now united mainly by what 
it stands against, and represents diverse social forces. 
An important page of opposition was turned by the cop- 
per miners in the early 1980s, when they challenged Pi- 
nochet’s “Reaganomics” program, which brought relief 
for capitalists and unemployment for workers. 

Youth and women have been among the most cre- 
ative in opposing Pinochet. Both worker and student 
youth have been a dimension in all the protests. A 
group called Women for Life mocked the plebiscite on 
the day of Pinochet’s “nomination” as they carried 
! 'W cardboard figures through Santiago. Each figure bore 
j the name of a person who “disappeared” after the 1973 
j coup, and the question: “Have you forgotten my name? 
Yes or No.” 

j Before the plebiscite, Pinochet lifted the 15-year-old 
state of emergency, lessened press censorship, and al- 
i lowed the return of exiles, including Allende’s family 
and political associates. But with the military in control, 
will they recognize a “no” vote and allow free elections 
to be held? 


‘The other Seoul’ 



During the Olympic games. South Korean 
workers on strike at TeleVideo Systems 
held rallies on the roof of their computer 
factory, to draw attention to the "other 
Seoul.” 


Czechs march for freedom 

Over 10,000 people marched through the streets of 
Prague, Aug. 21, chanting “Freedom, Freedom” and 
“Czechs are not afraid anymore.” They gathered in 
Wenceslaus Square where 20 years ago Russian tanks 
sent across the border to crush Prague Spring had in- 
vaded the city. It was the largest political demon- 
stration in Czechoslovakia in nearly two decades. 

In Wenceslaus Square, a member of the Independent 
Peace Association read a list of demands to the rally, 
calling for freedom of the press, free elections, rehabili- 
tation of people persecuted for political activity, remov- 
al of the 80,000 Russian troops still in Czechoslovakia, 
and a reassessment of all the “events” of 1968. 

Many of the demonstators were in their 20s and 30s, 
representing a new generation that has taken up the 
struggle for freedom. A teenager, cited by police for 
leafleting for the rally, said the demonstration was 
needed “so the powers that be will see there are still 
people who are not afraid.” 


Haiti — what next? 

A Sept. 18 military coup in Haiti brought Gen. Pros 
per Avril to power, creating the fourth military-imposei 
government since Jean-Claude Duvalier fled the countr; 
in 1986 following a popular uprising. This newest eouj 
was led by young low-level officers, including sergeant: 
who were responding in part to the brutality and coi 
ruption of the three previous governments, dominatei 
by Gen.. Namphy. 

A week before the coup, the nation was outragei 
when an immensely popular young priest, Fr. Bertram 
Aristide, was nearly killed in an attack during a churcl 
service in St. Jean Bosco cathedral. As 1,000 were lis 
t.ening to Aristide, whose fiery sermons have called for 
socialist, anti-imperialist revolution, 25 thugs armei 
with machine guns and machetes burst in, killing thre 
people and wounding 60. Namphy’s troops watched im 
passively from nearby. The congregation was, howevei 
able to protect Fr. Aristide, who fled into hiding. 

The new leader, Gen. Avril, is of the same mold a 
Namphy— old-line Duvalierist, corrupt, authoritarian 
Thi«| makes his promises of democracy sound hollow 
geared mainly toward resumption of U.S. aid. 

Massacre in Burundi 

In August, a brief revolt in Burundi in east centr: 
Africa by the- long-suffering Hutu majority (85% of th 
population) against their Tutsi overlords flared up whe 
the virtually all-Tutsi army suddenly began to arres 
educated Hutu peasants in the north. Apparently feai 
ing a repeat of the 1972 massacres when Tutsi slaugl 
tered 150,000 Hutu, including virtually their entire edi 
cated population, Hutu peasants in the area rose up an 
killed some of their rulers. 

The army’s response was swift, brutal and predict: 
ble. With helicopters and machine guns, a modem arm 
massacred thousands of unarmed or lightly-armed Hut 
peasants, at least 5,000 by the government’s own admi: 
sion. No outsiders have been allowed in to check on th 
Hutu in the area who numbered 100,000. 

Galled “tribal” by our press, which caricatures Afric 
when it covers it at all, the conflict is in fact class an 
ethnic-based. Each Tutsi regime since 1972 has pron 
isecl reform, including the present one led by Pierre Bi 
goya, but in fact nothing has changed. 
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Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an organization of 
Marxist- Humanists that stands for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as in 
the U.S., or its state property form, as in Russia or 
China. We stand for the development of new human 
relations, what Marx first called a new Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — ac- 
tivities which signaled a new movement from practice 
that was itself a form of theory. News & Letters was 
created so that the voices of revolt from below could 
be heard unseparated from the articulation of a phil- 
osophy of liberation. We have organized ourselves into 
a committee form of organization rather than any eli- 
tist party “to lead.” 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the body 
of ideas of Marxist-Humanism, became Chairwoman 
of the National Editorial Board and National Chair- 
woman of the Committees from its founding to 1987. 
Charles Denby (1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Jour- 
nal, became editor of the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works Marxism and Freedom...from 
1776 until Today; Philosophy and Revolution: from 
Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao and Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Phil- 
osophy of Revolution spell out the philosophic 


ground of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as Amer- 
ican Civilization on Trial concretizes it on the Ameri- 
can scene and shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. These works challenge post-Marx 
Marxists to return to Marx’s Marxism. 

The new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya 
left us in her work from the 1940s to the 1980s are 
rooted in her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism in its 
original form as a “new Humanism” and in her re-cre- 
ation of that philosophy for our age as “Marxist-Hu- 
manism.” The development of the Marxist-Humanism 
of Dunayevskaya is recorded in the documents on mi- 
crofilm and open to all under the title The Raya Du- 
nayevskaya Collection — Marxist-Humanism: A Half 
Century of its World Development, on deposit at the 
Wayne State University Archives of Labor and Urban 
Affairs in Detroit, Michigan. 

News and Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for our time. In 
opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploitative so- 
ciety, we participate in all class and freedom struggles, 
nationally and internationally. As our Constitution 
states: “It is our aim...to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other minorities, women, 
youth and those intellectuals who have broken with 
the ruling bureaucracy of both capital and labor.” We 
do not separate mass activities from the activity of 
thinking. Send for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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Editorial 


Reality: Bush can’t 
wrap it in the flag 

“...for all the fine confidence professed.. .just now, distrust, 
deep distrust, underlies it; and ten thousand strong, like 
the Irish Rebellion, breaks out in you now. ” 

— Herman Melville, The Confidence-Man 

“It’s the president that defines the character of Amer- 
ica,” Vice-President George Bush’s campaign ad confi- 
dently assures us. With flags waving, a 50-foot Ameri- 
can flag backdrop, and the interminable litany of 
pledges of allegiance to the flag bellowed across the 
campaign trail, George Bush has sought not only to de- 
fine Michael Dukakis, but more importantly, American 
reality. 

One look at what the media has helped the “Reag- 
an/Bush” ticket to score reveals the “American charac- 
ter” they want to define: gun control, the racist innuen- 
do of prison furlough ads, hypocritical conceits about 
protecting the environment in the face of unending rev- 
elations about American Chemobyls waiting to happen 
at nuclear facilities around the country, and, once again, 
that last refuge of scoundrels — “patriotism.” This is the 
“fine confidence” of Reagan’s ideological masquerade of 
American reality. The utter failure of Dukakis and the 
whole “liberal” establishment to strip away the disguise 
is what this election is all about. 

THE AMERICAN MEDIA 

Nor has the American media done any better. It has 
revelled in what the German philosopher Hegel called 
“the giddy whirl of self-perpetuating disorder” that 
Bush’s “handlers” and so-called “spin doctors” conjure 
up after every debate, after every McCarthyite speech. 
And conjure they must to keep Bush’s reality from glar- 
ing forth. 

In September revelation after revelation surfaced 
that high-level officials in the Bush campaign were 
anti-Semites and open Nazi sympathizers. At the first 
presidential debate Bush declared that he would pur- 
sue the criminal prosecution of women who had 
abortions. He defined the "American character” fur- 
ther, at the end of September, when he made a dis- 
gusting display of his opposition to the United Farm- 
workers’ boycott by eating California grapes at a 
campaign rally, while Cesar Chavez recuperated 
from a near-fatal hunger strike. 

American reality this election year is a painful one, 
for the working class, the poor and the homeless. 

• A young meatpacking worker in Cherokee, Iowa, 
who debones one ham every 10 seconds, 360 hams an 
hour, 2,520 hams a day, 12,600 hams a week for Wilson 
Foods, and who has already had four operations on his 
fingers, wrist and shoulder, still lives in agony, unable 
to even hug his children without experiencing tremen- 
dous pain. 

• The reality of those dependent on welfare is also a 

(continued on page 11) 

Time to end 
starvation 


by John Marcotte 

My friend Juan works two jobs. Days, he walks, deliv- 
ering circulars for $4 an hour. Nights, he works in the 
kitchen for the airlines. It probably used to be a union 
job, before airline deregulation. Now it’s subcontracted, 
and the subcontractor hires through a temporary agen- 
cy. Juan gets $3.35 an hour, no holidays, no sick days, 
no vacation — and no raises. It’s hard, hot, fast work. His 
friends say he doesn’t look too good. He’s not eatin g 
enough; he’s not sleeping. 

Juan is working two jobs because he’s trying to b ring 
his wife and son here from Latin America, so they can 
live together. It costs thousands of dollars to get a tour- 
ist visa, and plenty more for all the paperwork and air- 
fares. When they do get here, he’ll have to keep work- 
(eontinued on page 3) 
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Russia’s two worlds: growing 



revolt vs. state-capitalist rule 


Politburo replacing Andrei Gromyko (center) as ... , , . . „ 

President with Mikhail Gorbachev, (right). Pol,sh workers marching in Czestochowa. 


by Olga Domanski 

Throughout October, the events in the Russian world 
that filled the daily headlines gave new proof of the 
“two worlds” there — the world of the ruled and the 
world of the rulers that exist in each country. On the 
one hand, there was the sudden assembling of the 1,500 
deputies of Russia’s Supreme Soviet in the Great Krem- 
lin Palace on Oct. 1 to dutifully approve a “shake-up” 
of the Communist Party leadership and elect Mikhail 
Gorbachev, already head of the Party, as President of 
the Supreme Soviet, as well. 

On the other, was the ever greater turmoil in the 
“Russian Empire,” including the explosion of the long- 
suppressed nationalities right within Russia itself — from 
the massive upheavals in the Ukraine and Armenia 
where unrest was put down with force, to the Baltic re- 
publics of Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia, where “popu- 
lar front” groups were allowed if they would support 
“perestroika” (restructuring). Significantly unpublicized 
by the media was the news reported by dissidents of 
spontaneous strikes by workers against the austerity 
measures of “perestroika” throughout Russia. (See sto- 
ry. P-3) 

Far from all the turmoil being the result of Gorba- 
chev’s “glasnost” (openness), as the media would have 
us believe, it is the other way around. “Glasnost” is the 
attempt to deal with and contain the deep opposition 
from within to Russian state-capitalism and its constant 
crises. 

GORBACHEV, ANDROPOV AND THE KGB 

The swift, 44-minute meeting on Oct. 1, which was all 
it took for Gorbachev to consolidate his power, ap- 
peared to the media experts a sharp contrast to the 
much-ballyhooed three-day Communist Party (CP) Con- 
ference in June. There, Gorbachev had played “glas- 
nost” as debates in the press, questions of party poli- 
cies, and even well-orchestrated picket lines outside the 
CP headquarters denouncing the selection of some so- 
called “Old Guard” as delegates. But the brusque Oct. 1 
“election” was precisely what all that show of “democ- 
racy” in June had been working toward when it had ap- 
proved a plan for a new kind of President who will, for 
the first time, have the authority to manage both 
domestic and foreign policy, including chairmanship of 
the Defense Council — that is, the role of Commander- 
in-Chief. 

In short, what the “reform-minded” Gorbachev is on 
his way to attaining, as new President of a soon-to-be- 
remodeled Supreme Soviet, is concentration in his 
hands of authority such as Russia has not seen since 
Stalin. 

Nothing makes that clearer than the way the ma- 
jor changes extracted in those 44 minutes on Oct. 1 
have increased Gorbachev’s control over Russia’s se- 
cret police, the KGB — by replacing Chebrikov, a Gor- 
bachev critic who had been on the Politburo, with 
Kryuchkov, a strong Gorbachev supporter who is 
nonetheless not on the Politburo, but subordinate 
to it. 

The “final stage of state-capitalist degeneracy” that 
Raya Dunayevskaya pinpointed when the “cultured” 
Andropov took over in Russia in 1982, 1 stressed that 
“never before has a man who has spent 15 years of his 

1. Dunayevskaya’s writings on developments within Russia in the 1980s 
are. voluminous. See especially her Political-Philosophic Letter of No- 


life heading the most hated of secret police, the KGB, 
become the ruler of Russia.” For the first time Party, 
Army and KGB were ah molded in one command. That 
is what is now seen in a new form in Gorbachev, who 
was specifically trained by Andropov both in police 
work and in ideology, and had been hand-picked by An- 
dropov to succeed him. 

'ECONOMICS’ AND GLOBAL ALIGNMENTS 

Gorbachev’s much-touted “perestroika” and “glas- 
nost” are not fired only by the economic crisis of state- 
capitalism, serious as that crisis is. The crisis in Russia 
is part of the global crisis of capitalism whether suppos- 
edly “private” or “state,” and it is capitalism’s drive for 
single world domination that drives both poles, Russia 
and the U.S. 

From the moment Gorbachev took over in 1985, he 
made it clear that he was out to shift Russia’s world 
relations. That there is now serious discussion about a 
possible Russia-China summit next year — the first, if it 
takes place, since 1959 — is not just about opening eco- 
nomic markets, but about nuclear global brinkmanship. 
The “retirement,” in the Kremlin shake-up, of the two 
most closely associated with the pre-Gorbachev Ameri- 
can-centered policy — Gromyko and Dobrynin — bears 
witness to a drive Gorbachev has been waging ever 
since he took power. So does the major push Russia is 
currently making to improve ties with western Europe — 
with the October visits to Moscow from Chancellor 
Vranitzky of Austria, Prime Minister De Mita of Italy, 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl of West Germany, and the trip 
of President Mitterrand of France scheduled for Novem- 
ber. 

The drive for world mastery, however, demands, 
first and foremost, getting the home front in order. 
"Getting the economy in order” means getting the 
workers to work harder and harder as they are 
being driven to fulfill a target of a fantastic 130 to 
150% increase in labor productivity by the year 2000. 
"Getting agriculture in order” means getting the 
farmers to work harder and harder to end the food 
shortages that have plagued Russia ever since Sta- 
lin’s ruthless driving of the Russian peasants onto 
the collective farms between 1929 and 1932 ended in 
a famine in which millions died. 

For the full six decades since then, the peasants and 
workers alike have been in revolt against Russian state- 
capitalism, where it is the relation of capital to labor 
and the “law of value” that rules and that has deter- 
mined their oppressive conditions of life and labor. 
Their “low productivity” is a measure of that revolt, 2 
That Gorbachev’s new Plan for agriculture now calls for 
“freeing” the farms from collectivization and leasing 
them, instead, has nothing to do with a better life for 
the peasants, but with how to get them to work harder. 

vember, 1982, “Andropov’s Ascendancy Reflects Final Stage of State- 
Capitalism’s Degeneracy,” her August, 1985 discussion of “Mikhail Gor- 
bachev, the New Russian Ruler” in Marxist-Humanist Draft Perspec- 
tives, 1985-86; and her March-April 1987 “Theory/Practice” columns 
“Two of a Kind: Reagan and Gorbachev and Their Bi-Polar World.” 

2. It is exactly 60 years since the First Five Year Plan was intw»l.,A «4 
by Stalin in October, 1928, after he emerged as victor in the struggle af- 
ter Lenin’s death. For a profound analysis of the first three Five Year 
Plans that sheds illumination on Russia today, see “Russian State-Capi- 
talism vs. Workers Revolt,” in Marxism and Freedom by Raya Du- 
nayevskaya A new edition of this work will be published by Columbia 
Univ. Press in Spring 1989. 

(continued on page 10) 
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How do we end trafficking in women? 


by Anne Jaclard 

The First U.S. Conference on International Traffick- 
ing in Women brought together women from around the 
world and several hundred U.S. feminists in New York, 
Oct. 22 and 23. Anti-prostitution activists from Asia, Af- 
rica, Europe, Latin America and North America exposed 
the growing, enslaving sex trade, involving millions of 
women and girls, especially Asians, who are exported 
around the globe by multi-national businesses. 

Several speakers criticized the U.S. women’s 
movement for having largely ignored prostitution at 
home and abroad. Lisa Go of the Migrant Women’s 
Programme of the Resource Center for Philippine 
Concerns in Tokyo said, "We cannot have sisterhood 
without genuine solidarity with Third World Wom- 
en.” Kathleen Barry, author of the ground-breaking 
book Female Sexual Slavery, critiqued the U.S. fe- 
minist movement as "de-radicalized” from its revo- 
lutionary politics of 20 years ago. 

Today, conditions for women have worsened in many 
places due to the role of U.S. military bases, poverty 
and war economies, and the world-wide climate of abuse 
of women. Yet there are groups in every country organ- 
ized against the state, the economic system, the culture. 

WOMEN AGAINST THE SEX INDUSTRY 

Yayori Matsui of the Asian Women’s Association of 
Japan was a founder in 1973 of the campaign to stop 
the Japanese “sex tours” to the Philippines and Korea. 
While they were successful in stopping most tours, Ja- 
pan in the 1980s has imported 100,000 women “enter- 
tainers” from the Philippines, Thailand and Taiwan, 
who are promised legitimate jobs by recruiters and then 
literally sold to the sex industry. 

Lee Ml Kyung of South Korean Women United 
said there are between one-half and one million 
prostitutes in that country, around the U.S. military 
bases, in the streets, hotels and bars, and available 
for tourists; and Rudo Gaidzanwa of Zimbabwe de- 
scribed how the destabilization of Angola and Mo- 
zambique by South Africa has added to prostitution 
in all the impoverished countries in the area. 

U.S, speakers described prostitution here, where most 
prostitutes have been victims of incest, rape and abuse. 
A former prostitute described prostitution as being 
about power and control, not sex and money, and she 
denounced those who advocate treating prostitution as 
a job; we do not want to improve conditions or union- 
ize, she said, but to eliminate it. 

HOW DO WE TRANSFORM THE WORLD? 

Precisely because of these horrible conditions, it is 
necessary to get beyond exposd and discuss how to 
transform the world which fosters them. But the News 
and Letters literature table was the only place in the 
conference to debate theories of change. 

The theoretical underpinnings of most of the U.S. 
speakers including Andrea Dworkin and Mary Daly, 
was that patriarchy, an age-old and world-wide sys- 
tem of male dominance over women, causes our op- 
pression and must be overcome. And when someone 
in a workshop audience asked whether prostitution 
exists under "socialism,” several members of the 
panel answered that it does "because patriarchy 
continues.” When I attempted to question their as- 
sumption that Russia or China represents socialism, 
I was not allowed to speak. There was in fact little 
discussion from the floor anywhere in the confer- 
ence. 
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I enjoyed hearing about the tremendous activity of 
women in other countries and meeting U.S. women rev- 
olutionaries who want to tear up this society root and 
branch. 

But, if we continue to push our philosophic differ- 
ences under the rug for the sake of a unity which is 
meaningless because it never defines what we are united 
for, then our movement will never grow, will not be 
that spark to world revolution we hoped for when the 
Women’s Liberation Movement first raised a vision of 
the total reorganization of all life on earth and the re- 
creation of human relationships. 



Women- 

Worldwide 



News & Letters photo 

Chicago, III. — Over 70 women and men held a 
lively demonstration in front of George Bush’s down- 
town Chicago office, Oct. 29, as we countered anti-abor- 
tionists’ national day of attack against women who 
choose to have abortions, who choose to make a deci- 
sion about their own bodies. 

For many the day started at 6:30 a.m. when we met 
to defend abortion clinics in other parts of Chicago. We 
needed to defend only one clinic on the North Side and 
the number of our demonstrators matched those of the 
anti-abortion fanatics. The police kept our two groups 
apart and women could walk in and out of the clinic al- 
though it was not easy for them to do. 

Both pro-choice demonstrations had such good 
spirit! Surprisingly there were almost as many men 
as women — that is something new. Many demon- 
strators were students from the University of Chica- 
go and Northwestern University. They joined older 
women who remember the time when abortion was 
illegal, and new slogans were created: "Racist, Sex- 
ist, Anti-Gay /Born Again Bigots, Go Away!” "Back 
Alleys No More/Abortion Rights for Rich and 
Poor!” and "You Can Shout Until You’re 
Hoarse/But the Choice Is Ours. It Isn’t Yours!” 

While the rhyming may not have been perfect, the 
spirit was we will not go back, we will not lose the right 
to abortion, to control our own bodies, or, as we chant- 
ed at the clinic: “This Clinic Is Open! This Clinic Will 
Stay Open!” 

— Participants 


Women prisoners of war in Ireland’s Maghaberry and 
Britain’s Durham prisons, have issued a public state- 
ment supporting women’s right to choose an abortion. 
Opposing the tendency to shelve issues such as abortion 
and topics relating to the rights of women because of 
the war situation, the women stated: “We cannot claim 
to fight a war to uphold the rights of people whilst ig- 
noring the fundamental rights of over half the popula- 
tion.” 

— Information from Troops Out 

* * * 

The Nestle’s boycott could be on its way back accord- 
ing to Action for Corporate Accountability, who charge 
Nestle’s with violating an agreement signed in 1984 to 
stop dumping their baby formula in Third World coun- 
tries. The agreement came after a seven-year-long inter- 
national boycott of the company because of their hard- 
sell promotional campaign of the formula, which had 
been linked to the malnutrition, disease and death of 
Third World infants. For information contact: Janice 
Mantell, Director, Action for Corporate Accountabili- 
ty/IBFAN, 3256 Hennepin Ave. South, Suite 255, 

Minneapolis, MN 55408, (612) 823-1771. 

* * * 

A group of women in Tel- Aviv, Israel have organized 
to help approximately 60 women political prisoners ar- 
rested without charge since the beginning of the Intifa- 
da. Mainly Palestinians but including two Jewish wom- 
en journalists from Derech Hanitzotz, the prisoners are 
aided with public support, legal services, clothing and 
money for families in financial need. Women for Politi- 
cal Prisoners can be contacted at P.O.B. 6069, Tel-Aviv, 
Israel. Information from The Other Israel 

Nightmare health care 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Over the past year I became 
pregnant, carried and delivered my first child. But what 
should have been a time of personal joy was often a 
nightmare of dealing with an inadequate, inhumane, 
sexist and expensive health care system. 

The health care system is not set up for the conven- 
ience of the expectant mother or any patient; it is set 
up for the convenience of doctors and profiteers. It is a 
crime. 

During my eighth month I experienced severe 
pain and bleeding, so my doctor ordered me to the 
hospital. Even though I was in severe pain and 
something was obviously wrong, when I got there 
all they wanted to know was this: would they have 
to bother with the birth? 

I was put on a gurney in an austere labor room; they 
strapped a belt around my belly at the very top, though 
they’d been tpld the pain was much lower. The belt had 
a plastic ball attachment which measures pain by the 
pressure against the woman’s abdomen. The pain is 
measured on graph paper. The nurse told me I wasn’t 
in real pain because the machine wasn’t registering high 
enough. I kept screaming that it was because they’d put 
the strap in the wrong place. 

There was a scared young woman lying on the next 
gurney. She was in great pain and the machine showed 
it. But her doctor wasn’t ready to be bothered so they 
told her not to push; a nurse even slapped her for push- 
ing. At one point they told her it would be an hour be- 
fore she gave birth but after checking the doctor’s 
schedule they told her it would be an hour and a half. 

After nine months of medical confusion and 41 hours 
of labor my beautiful son was born. Doctors and nurses 
kept telling me I might need a Caesarian. I didn’t. Even 
though we khow doctors are surgery-happy, we are 
caught in the trap because we are not doctors and we 
fear for our safety and our child’s. — Ginny Adams 


Engelsian approach in book on women in Africa 


Women and Class in Africa edited by Claire Robertson 
and Iris Berger (Africana Publishing Company, 1986). 

In Women and Class in Africa a variety of essays 
try to discern and discuss the conditions of labor and 
life for women in Africa, including Kenya, Ghana, Nige- 
ria, Tanzania, Uganda, South Africa and Zaire. There 
are 14 essays in three parts; I. “Access to Critical Re- 
sources;” II. “Dependence versus Autonomy;” and III. 
“Female Solidarity and Class Action.” What is new and 
important is the editors’ and contributors’ attempt to 
analyze women in the Third World in terms of class 
and race taking on what they see as a Marxian ap- 
proach. 

In the Introduction, Claire Robertson and Iris Berger 
say there is a “reconceptualization of Africanist scholar- 
ship” today, and give credit to what they find as “a re- 
birth of Marxist analysis” in revolutionary theorists and 
that without this rebirth “feminist writing on Africa 
would be cast differently.” 

Yet what these writers find as the basis for their class 
analysis is this: “The discussion of the origins of class- 
based societies stemming from Engels’ work, The Origin 
of the Family, Private Property and the State.. .argues 
strongly in favor of a connection between class inequali- 
ty and women’s subordination and thereby.. .relates to 
the declining position of African women in the twenti- 
eth century...” ... 

In my opinion; the book only takes up Engelsian- 
isms, not Marx’s philosophy. For example, the sec- 
ond essay, "The Commoditization of Women in Tu- 
gen (Kenya) Social Organization,” by Bonnie Kettel 


quotes Engels on "the world historical defeat of the 
female sex.” A defeat Kettel writes, "based on mas- ; 
culine control over productive resources.” „. f: 

Kettel attempts to refute Engels throughout the rest 
of her essay and writes: “To agree that Tugen women 
were primordial victims of pastoral patriarchy implies 
an acceptance Of the neocolonialist assumption that the 
significance of property is universal...” 

Kettel’s essay is an important refutation of Engels, 
but she writes as if Engels’ and Marx’s outlook are 
the same. Despite the important emphasis on Marx, 
there is a continuous mis-reading of his work con- 
cerning the Third World that is disturbing. 

This leads me to question the form of this work. 
Parts I and II trace how capitalist accumulation im- 
pacts the lives of women in Africa and Part III is very 
exciting for it takes up the history and todayness of Af- 
rican women’s fight against capitalist accumulation — 
from South African women’s organizations to Kikuyu 
women’s fight against colonialism and their fight today. 

What seems to be lacking is the dialectic methodolo- 
gy to trace through women’s oppression in the Third 
World, while at the same time tracing what grows out 
of it — the revolt. The analysis of women’s oppression in 
Africa is in Parts I and II, while the revolt is in Part 
III. The analysis and the revolt are just laying side by 
side without being interpenetrated. What we do not see 
is African women in revolution and as Reason of revolu- 
tion but only as force. And the index to this .book tells 
the story — although Marxism is prominently listed in 
the index, Revolution is never mentioned. 

— Diane Lee 
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Meatpackers struggle for health , solidarity 


Eckrich 

Chicago, III. — Health care, any kind of health 
care, is really hard to find in the city of Chicago. The 
Union Medical Center, run by the United Food and 
Commercial Workers Local 100-A Health and Welfare 
Fund, is part of the insurance package for Eckrich 
workers and the only insurance we have for family 
members. It should be our alternative to ending up in 
hospital emergency rooms, but it really isn’t. 

Union Medical doesn’t take care of emergencies, 
and they make you wait for appointments when you 
or your children are sick. When one Eckrich worker 
called the clinic about her son, they said, "If he’s so 
sick, why don’t you take him to the emergency 
room?” Then the emergency room said, "Why don’t 
you take him to his regular doctor?” Another worker 
called for a dental appointment and was told he 
would have to wait two months. 

Once you get in there, the clinic is an assembly line. 
Next, next, next. In and out. The doctors don’t spend 
any time with you. You do get a lot of tests for no 
money, but that doesn’t substitute for having somebody 
that you can talk to and that you feel cares. All they 
give you is prescriptions, and then you’ve got to pay for 
them. Medicine is not cheap. A lot of people won’t even 
go there. They’ll spend the money for private doctors. 

Union Medical is supposed to be for working peo- 
ple, but it’s only open during the week from 9:30 to 
4:30. The dental clinic is open Saturdays. Have you 
ever been there on a Saturday? It’s like being in the 
unemployment office on a Monday. You can’t get in 
there. Everybody wants to make an appointment on 
Saturday because they’re working during the week. 

We work where it’s cold and it’s usually damp. Eck- 
rich shuffles people around like a deck of cards. When 
you get your shifts changed around like that, there is no 


Workshop Talks 


(continued from page 1) 

ing two jobs to pay the rent. Even a substandard base- 
ment apartment anywhere in Queens goes for $550 a 
month, plus gas and electric. And they can raise your 
rent every year. 

HARD WORK, SKILL, BUT NO RAISE 

Juan is such a hard worker the manager at the kitch- 
en offered him a permanent job at better pay. Juan had 
to tell him he’s got no papers. So he’s still doing the 
same job, but through the agency, at $3.35 an hour. 

My sister-in-law does have her papers, but she finally 
had to take a job at $3.50 an hour. She’s a skilled seam- 
stress, but she’s working on the floor, snipping the 
threads on the sweaters, getting bundles and so on. She 
cleans the toilets too. The boss won’t hire a porter. She 
said she doesn’t want to work on the machines there. 
For the little more money they are paid, the w’Olssn are 
yelled at and insulted, work piled around them so they 
can’t even move. And they have to work so, so fast. She 
says she’ll sew, but not like that. 

Half the 16 million jobs Reagan brags about creating 
pay under the poverty line. And the Democrat-con- 
trolled Congress could pass a new immigration law this 
year making it that much harder for workers like Juan 
to survive. It seems that is being done to help labor, to 
keep those good-paying jobs for us Americans. 

CONGRESS FAILS TO ACT 

But Congress once again couldn’t pass a bill to raise 
the minimum wage a lousy 40 cents next year. It seems 
that would be inflationary. Anyway, they said it would 
hurt low-wage workers. I’m sure glad someone is watch- 
ing out for our interests. And the Senate, on Oct. 11, 
couldn’t muster more than two votes in favor of tax re- 
lief for the working poor! And that in an election year! 
The bill to raise the maximum Earned Income Credit 
from $785 to $989 a year was defeated 85 to 2. It seems 
that would bust the budget. 

Does Congress really believe they can tell workers 
who happen to be on the wrong side of something 
called a border that they’re going to have to watch 
their families starve and do nothing about it? They’re 
going to risk their lives, if need be, to sell their labor 
power in the labor market here, where there’s a buyer. 
And that’s what’s happening. Only now it’s that much 
harder. Capital is international, and accords itself the 
privilege of traveling to contract labor and exploit it 
wherever it wants. It recognizes no borders for itself. 
Why should workers recognize those borders? 

When Reagan sold Congress on tax cuts for the 
rich in 1981, that was portrayed as a selfless act to 
create investment and therefore jobs for the workers. 
Now we have a record number of billionaires, like 
Donald Trump, who buy up luxury yachts, an airline 
shuttle that was already working fine, and speculate 
in real estate. Speculating in real estate supposedly 
isn’t inflationary, though rents for vacant apartments 
in New York have gone up 43% in three years, but 
raising the minimum wage is inflationary. 

They can pass all the laws they want, but don’t tell 
Juan, and don’t tell my sister-in-law, that they’re doing 
it for them. When we start to take care of our own bus- 
iness, Congress will offer to raise the minimum then. 
It’ll be to little and too late. And their laws won’t stop 
workers from making a revolution anymore than they 
stop workers from crossing the border, when that be- 
comes the concrete necessity. 


way you’re going to stay healthy. It screws up your 
whole body. You’re just inviting illness. The union takes 
our dues, and we end up paying a private doctor. You 
have to be just about wealthy to get some health care 
here. — Eckrich workers 


Meatpacking workers 
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The meatpacking industry is one of the most 
hazardous for U.S. Workers. The Occupational 
Health and Safety Administration (OSHA) has just 
announced a $4.33 million fine against John Mor- 
rell & Co. for willfully exposing workers to serious 
and disabling injuries. Meanwhile, the maiming of 
workers continues. 


UFCW local meeting 

Chicago, III. — United Food and Commercial Work- 
ers (UFCW) Local 100-A held a special meeting on Oct. 
16. The topic for discussion was the merger of Local 
100-A, which has 5,000 members and represents workers 
at Oscar Mayer and Eckrich, with Local 500-P, which 
has 1,200 members. The meeting room was more than 
full; people stood along the walls and jammed the door- 
ways. 

Although the Local president, Bob Waters, tried to 
confine the discussion to the merger, most people rose 
to express their dissatisfaction with the union: Why is 
Local 100 so weak? Why don’t we have copies of our 
union contracts? Why don’t our stewards know any- 
thing? Why haven’t we had a raise? Why aren’t the reg- 
ular union meetings held at a time when we can at- 
tend? Will this merger mean more money for the work- 
ing man and woman or more money for the union? 

Waters’s argument for the merger was that both 
local unions had lost membership and that "bigger is 
better.” One Oscar Mayer worker directly challenged 
that contention when he asked whether other mem- 
bers of the Local would support workers at one com- 
pany who go out on strike or are locked out. That 
support was not given during either the Oscar Mayer 
lock-out or the Ampac strike, 

“Bigger is better” doesn’t make sense from the work- 
ers’ point of view if each plant is treated separately and 
the contracts have such different provisions. The 
UFCW seems to want to merge existing local unions 
rather than organize new workers. The bigger the local, 
the less control the members have over it. Which, from 
the leadership’s point of view, is probably the point. 

— Local 100-A member 


Transport workers 
strike in Arkhangelsk 

London, England — Throughout the USSR, at- 
tempts to introduce “perestroika”-austerity measures 
have been met by spontaneous protests and strikes by 
workers. In the city of Arkhangelsk, on July 12, the 
transport system was ground to a halt when workers 
took strike action against wage cuts. 

According to a report by Valery Senderov, writing in 
the SMOT Information Journal: “The administrators 
and representatives of the authority were presented 
with a package of claims, the main demand being for 
better work and pay conditions.” Although, like most 
strikes in the USSR, this one was spontaneous, the 
workers almost immediately organized an initiative 
group to represent them. According to Senderov, “Hav- 
ing set upon the ‘rubicon,’ the workers held on with 
amazing self-control and single mindedness.” 

The official representatives were forced to talk to the 
workers’ initiative group and promised that all their de- 
mands would be met. 

But the attitude taken by the authorities was one of 
“inept” handling on the part of the bosses. None of the 
demands of the workers were met and the conditions 
were not improved. 

The strike in Arkhangelsk, however, reflects the 
changes taking place in the consciousness of the So- 
viet working class. In reaction to the austerity poli- 
cies of "perestroika,” workers are rediscovering me- 
thods of struggle and organization they have not 
used for decades. As Senderov points out, "people 
were able to take a breath of fresh air of freedom 
and, therefore, it is not simple to silence us.” 

The example of this strike also points out the weak- 
ness of official propaganda. The population, with few 
exceptions, supported the action of the drivers and to- 
tally disbelieved the official version of events. The in- 
creased consciousness and self-organization of the work- 
ers is demonstrated by a leaflet which was distributed 
by opposition activists in Arkhangelsk, reprinted below: 

A magnificent effort, you drivers of the trolley buses! 
Only through friendly actions can one achieve one’s goal. 
We are in full solidarity with you. As friends of the trolley 
bus depot, we honour your solidarity and just demands 
and we must support you. We understand this question 
and know who is in the wrong. The Town Committee and 
Oblast Committee of the trade unions did not support you. 
In our country, all labour is paid for. The principle of so- 
cialism from each according to his abilities, to each ac- 
cording to his labour is a sham. The Party leaders have 
forgotten this principle. If you are fulfilling the role of a 
kiosk minder then you have every right to demand a pay 
raise or refuse to work. The Party began from a series of 
“mayovok” [Pre-revolutionary illegal May Day meetings] 
and stands merely as a leading and guiding force. The 
strength of the workers is that this is a trade union and 
the more friendly it is, especially at the lower levels, the 
stronger its might, and therefore, can achieve anything. 
The members of the CPSU do not have the earlier authori- 
ty of the Bolsheviks, They lost ii at the moment of the re- 
naming of the Party.” 

This strike is merely one of many, as Pravda noted 
on July 16: “The strike fever is too high a price for us 
and ‘perestroika’.” The ruling class in the USSR is 
rightly worried, as workers oppositionist Valery Sender- 
ov concludes in his own report: “the conflict with the 
authorities is just beginning.” 

— Patrick Kane 


Roofers forced to accept sell-out contract 


Los Angeles, Cal. — In the August-September 
N&L I wrote about a strike going on at my job, a roof- 
ing tile production plant. After more than two months 
on the picket line, I feel we lost the strike. 

The workers had first voted 40 to 4 not to accept the 
proposed sell-out contract which gave the corporation 
more sweat and profit from labor. But there was a di- 
rect turn-around after a few months, with 40 to 7 voting 
to go back to work with only a 25<t per hour increase, 
after a four-year wage freeze. But money as hourly wag- 
es was never the point — the main issue was the bold 
take-backs in insurance for the employee and family. 

The insurance increased from $100 to $500 deducti- 
ble for the individual and from $500 to $1,000 de- 
ductible per year for the family. This is an indication 
of the company’s attempts to escape payment for the 
health problems they’ve created. There are many 
hazards for those working in this kind of industry 
where asphalt gases and silicon dust pollute the air 
during production. For example, many long-time em- 
ployees at my plant now show spots on their lungs. 

Many of those that voted to go back to work were 
out on the picket line slowly being starved out by our 
own union, the International Paper Workers Union, 
which claimed it was broke. Our strike fund is tied up 
at a rate of four million dollars a month in a court bat- 
tle against International Paper. This mismanagement of 
union funds has put us at the mercy of a Reaganite 
anti-union government, where the corporation has the 
greatest influence. 

All the union bureaucrats need to go back and find 
their roots, which is with the laborer, the worker; 
that is where their interest should lie. Have they for- 
gotten that this battle must take place in the streets 
and the shop floors where it began, not in the court 
room where only money talks and we cannot be 
heard? 

It has been a well-kept secret by both the Democratic 
and Republican campaigns that the future of this coun- 


try does not lie with either party, but with the needed 
labor and Black movement for today. It is the only fu- 
ture this country has, because the White House can 
give us nothing but excuses and lies. As working people 
do we have enough confidence in our own thoughts and 
emphasize our own ideas as important? We are not only 
the muscle behind production but we have minds also 
which can help to determine our future. — Gene Ford 
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WHAT IS CAPITALISM? 

Heading Lou Turner’s article about 
the 500,000 Jamaicans left homeless 
from Hurricane Gilbert gives one a 
glimpse of the millions left homeless by 
capitalism. Both are devastating to hu- 
man beings, uprooting everything in 
their paths. In Jamaica, 45 people lost 
their lives, but each day capitalism 
causes the death of thousands of lives. 
Hurricanes, earthquakes, tornadoes de- 
stroy property and lives, but only on a 
small scale compared to the destruction 
of capitalism. Capitalism destroys 
everything human in sight. 

The people can protect themselves 
somewhat from these natural disasters. 
The only protection from capitalism is 
its complete uprooting. 

Retired worker 

Orange County, California 

* * * 

The Chicago Tribune is carrying its 
second major expose of working condi- 
tions in the meatpacking industry. The 
speed-up is so horrendous that even the 
union-busting bourgeois press openly ac- 
knowledges that this phenomenon, cou- 
pled with the complete fragmentation of 
all meatpacking jobs into repetitive 
tasks, is the reason for a massive in- 
crease in permanent injuries. 

But what made me feel like scream- 
ing is the complicity of the union bu- 
reaucrats. The company wants to re- 
serve certain “light duty” jobs for 
injured workers, but the union insists 
that these jobs should go to those with 
the most seniority and argues that the 
company is only interested in avoiding 
worker compensation payments. Of 
course that’s what the company wants 
to do! But why is the union allowing 
that to be the ground for their argu- 
ment? If you were in meatpacking 
wouldn’t you want your union to lead 
an all-out fight against the working con- 
ditions that produce all these injuries in 
the first place? 

Disabled auto worker’s daughter 

Chicago 

* * * 

Felix Martin in his column last issue 
showed beautifully that the capitalist 
system is the ultimate addict, always 
hungry for workers’ lives. I’d say it’s 
hungry for the human spirit itself. I 
work as a drug counsellor, and live that 
contradiction of trying to “cure” a sick- 


en An XtST-i fUMANISM 

AT TWO CONFERENCES 

The North American Labor History 
Conference (held in Detroit Oct. 19-22) 
had a panel in which auto workers 
joined labor historians to discuss the fu- 
ture for auto workers. Heather Thomp- 
son’s paper on the 1972 Lordstown, 
Ohio, GM strike showed that its intensi- 
ty was due to the workers’ recognition 
of and response to a drastic, unilateral 
move by GM to change work rules. De- 
spite this evidence, the thesis of Rich- 
ard Feldman, author of End of the 
Line, was that the “new workplace cul- 
ture” has taken over; that union leaders 
see themselves as part of the corpora- 
tion, and that management’s “quality of 
work life” programs have convinced 
workers they are part of the company 
too. An older Black worker on the pan- 
el explained how the changes in man- 
agement style and language only hid 
the real production relations. Workers 
saw the deep division between the labor 
leadership and the rank-and-file, and 
did not assume all had been duped by 
the new culture. 

It was significant to me also that the 
best-sellers at our Marxist- Humanist lit- 
erature table this year were • Raya Du- 
nayevskaya’s works — especially her 
“trilogy of revolution.” 

Participant 

Detroit 

* * * 

At Hegel Society of America’s (HSA) 
bi-annual meeting at Loyola University, 
Chicago in October, the topic was He- 
gel’s Science of Logic. A world-wide in- 
terest in Hegel was evident from the in- 
ternational character of the scholars 
participating. A paper of special interest 
to Marxist-Humanists was John Bur- 
bidge’s, “The Place of the Understand- 
ing,” because he related the three final 
syllogisms of Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Mind to his perspective on the “Under- 
standing” in the Science. In the discus- 
sion on Burbidge’s paper, Lou Turner 
referred to Raya Dunayevskaya’s 1974 
presentation to the HSA on “Hegel’s 
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ness caused by the system; after detox 
the addict walks right back into the 
same world. 

Angry 

California 

* * * 

History books make like everything 
before capitalism was primitive, life was 
very difficult, and thank God that you 
were bom in this age. These are the 
great days, like the American Dream. 
Everybody has a chance in this country. 
That’s bull. 

Capitalism is responsible for all this 
crime, all this drug abuse, because they 
make people feel like they’re failures. If 
you can’t pay your bills, it’s your fault. 
You had every chance in the world to 
be a millionaire, and you messed it up. 
So it’s your fault. But that’s not true. 
Very few people have a chance. 

Meatpacking worker 
Chicago 


...AND WHAT IS FREELY 
ASSOCIATED LABOR? 

After reading chapter six of Raya Du- 
nayevskaya’s Marxism and Freedom 
on the Paris Commune and Marx’s con- 
cept of freely associated labor, I don’t 
think that the question is just who con- 
trols the machine. It’s how and for 
what purpose the machine was designed 
from the beginning, before it even 
shows up on the factory floor. Who or- 
dered it? And why is it even making 
that product in the first place? Out of 
what material? 

It isn’t just a question of having con- 
trol over what there is now, because 
what there is now was, from the begin- 
ning, from the very time the idea en- 
tered somebody’s head, conceived and 
developed under capitalism. It has to be 
rethought from the beginning. It’s not 
just us taking over the plant and say- 
ing, Okay, we’re going to slow it down 
and rotate jobs every two hours — or 
whatever we decide to do. It’s not that. 
It’s a whole lot more than that. 

Woman production worker 
Chicago 


Absolute as New Beginning.” Burbidge 
responded: “I was one of those who 
spoke on that same panel. We were 
heavy. She was marvelous! And fully 
Hegelian.” 

Many had an opportunity to engage 
in a variety of discussions on Raya Du- 
nayevskaya’s unique interpretation of 
Hegel’s “Absolute as New Beginning.” 
The liveliness of that Idea was evident 
both from the creativity of new insights 
gained and in the new ongoing relation- 
ships that emerged from the conference. 

Participant 
New York 

YOUTH AS SUBJECT 
OF REVOLUTION 



I received two papers at the same 
time that dealt with Youth but seemed 
like absolute opposites — the October is- 
sue of N&L and a so-called youth issue 
put out by the Socialist Labor Party 
(SLP). In N&L, Sheila Fuller’s essay 
shows youth not just as force of revolu- 
tion but Subject of revolution. The SLP 
calls on youth to stand with the work- 
ers as auxiliary force. They review one 
of my favorite albums by Tracy Chap- 
man and critique it because it doesn’t 
call for socialist industrial unionism. 
They especially critique the song “Talk- 
ing ’bout revolution” — but the words in 
all the songs, to me, deal with what life 
is for youth, with racism, violence, the 
gap in wealth, with the need for revolu- 
tion. 

Sheila’s essay showed the dual move- 
ment of thought and action from the 
1950s through the 1980s and how youth 
took part. What was especially great to 
me was how it showed that it was not 
just students but working youth. In Po- 
land 18 and 20-year-olds were leading 
the recent strikes and challenging not 
just the government but their own lead- 
ers getting snowed in by “glasnost.” If 


we limit our goal today we will get no- 
where. That’s why, as a young worker, I 
cannot leave thought to a so-called 
leader with a narrow view. 

Young worker 
New Jersey 

* * * 

Sheila Fuller shows strongly that 
what is uniquely Marxist-Humanist is 
the category of “youth idealism as revo- 
lutionary,” i.e., when youth are follow- 
ing through the Idea of Freedom, then 
that can “bring them alongside the 
workers as builders of the new society.” 

But the title of the essay — “The 
emergence and development of youth as 
a revolutionary category” — falls a bit 
short. Other political tendencies have 
singled out youth as “revolutionary cat- 
egory” (and in the 1960s, some say only 
youth). Fuller shows what is uniquely 
Marxist-Humanist is youth as Subject, 
inseparable from the Idea. 

A "youth of the 1960s? 

Los Angeles 

* * * 

I’ve thought about being a youth 
growing up in schools, in a system 
where I’ve had no control, and I’m ap 
underdog trying to create something for 
myself. Workers are underdogs too, 
trying to create something for them- 
selves. But Sheila Fuller’s essay also 
talks about how, even though there 
were tons of youth involved in the “tur- 
bulent 1960s,” the revolution didn’t- 
happen because something was missing. 
Being a youth and going through Marx- 
ist- Humanist ideas is really different 
than just being a youth going up 
against society. It’s not going to happen 
without something besides activity. 

Young woman student 
New York City 

• 

THE EUROPEAN SCENE 

A general picture of the European po- 
litical scene was shown in the last 
French elections. Many were frightened 
by the extremists on the right that were 
proposing Nazi racial solutions. The 
outbreak of racism is most obvious ip 
France and England, but has become a 
question for political discussion in all Of 
Europe. It is especially alarming be- 
cause Europeans identify racism with 
fascism, Even in Italy there have beep 
racist incidents involving African immi- 
grants. Those who support racism use 
Malthus’ theory that the population 
will increase at a faster rate than food 
production and thus a part of the popu- 
lation is destined to die of hunger. Ip 
addition they accept that the free mar- 
ket is essential to democracy and thus 
that part of the population is destined 
to poverty and unemployment. The fact 
that these questions are seriously dis- 
cussed, at the moment when Russia has 
declared that socialism cannot work, 
shows how dangerous the situation is. 
There is really a need for a new ideo- 
logical response. 

Margaret Effingham 

£ Italy 

THE ORGANIZATION QUESTION j 

I need to subscribe to your paper. My 
own field is sociology which seems more 
bent on solving its empirically defined 
problems than on achieving the kind of 
lucidity your writers achieve. I would 
like to think that it is possible to artic- 
ulate a framework of ideas which is the- 
oretically sophisticated enough to allow 
all the currently diverse manifestations 
of human liberation to be perceived 
clearly, and to provide a forum in which 
this problem of organization can be 
worked out. Keep up your good work! 

Graduate student 
Syracuse, N.jf, 

* * * 

“I do not consider one who joins an 
organization one day and leaves it the 
next day to be serious either about or- 
ganization or about philosophy.” This 
statement from Raya’s column on “He- 
gel’s Absolute and The Organization of 
Thought” in the Aug.-Sept. 1988 NIL 
means to me that the organization 
Marxist-Humanists are building has jto 
be more serious and better organized 
than the system we are revoltisjig 
against. It’s the only way we can meet 
the capitalist challenge of our age. ! 

Absolutely a menriMj 
Chicago 



THE CHURCH: CUT AND RUN? 

The Catholic Church has just 
stunned many of its poor parishioners 
with the announcement that 43 of its 
churches in the poor neighborhoods of 
Detroit will be closed down. Detroit has 
been suffering from factory abandon- 
ment for several years, as the rust belt 
spread and the neighborhood went to 
hell. The Church put its computers to 
work on falling attendance and mount- 
ing church deficits and did what any 
capitalist institution would do — cut the 
overhead, cut your losses and run. If it 
follows past practices, it will take the 
tax free property on which these insti- 
tutions stand and sell them for another 
tax-free windfall. 

Some of the poor Blacks who have 
been re-assigned to the adjacent Grosse 
Pointe area (all white) fear being picked 
up by the police when they go to 
church. It happens all the time, for no 
Blacks can afford to live in the Grosse 
Pointes. 

Peter Mallory 
Chicago 

WOMEN’S 
STUDIES, 

WOMEN’S 
FREEDOM 

I understand the feelings of Terry 
Moon about the National Women’s 
Studies Conference she wrote about in 
your July issue, in the article: “Wom- 
en’s studies, women’s freedom: two sep- 
arate paths?” We can never forget the 
ultimate goal of Women’s Liberation is 
to achieve the freedom of all human 
beings. It’s a dangerous tendency of fe- 
minist scholars to try to shun away 
from the realities of women. In that 
case, Women’s Studies loses its relation- 
ship to life. 

Feminist 
Mainland China 

* * * 

I’m especially interested in the arti- 
cles in News & Letters on women’s lib- 
eration because when I was in Nicara- 
gua this summer, a lot of my friends 
were older women who refused to get 
married because the situation for wom- 
en was so bad. Because of the economic 
situation, everyone has to work in Nica- 
ragua, so there’s no discrimination in 
work. But women I knew who were 
married would come home from work 
and then spend hours cooking, doing 
the wash, taking care of children. And 
they don’t have machines to help them 
like we do here. 

Latin America solidarity activist 
New York City 

* * * 

I appreciated Terry Moon’s response 
to Susan Easton’s essay on Raya Du- 
nayevskaya in the Oct. N&L. I have 
been trying to think what Easton 
meant, when she said that philosophy 
was “truncated” in Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Phil- 
osophy of Revolution. Perhaps she 
meant that Dunayevskaya’s philosophy 
is open-ended, and if you don’t under- 
stand philosophy as living, it’s probably 
hard to accept non-closure of an idea. 

Feminist 
Los Angeles 


TWO FRIGHTFUL ELECTIONS 

The polls here show the Conserva- 
tives ahead and the Liberals slipping 
badly. The NDP (New Democratic Par- 
ty) is up but not nearly enough for any 
big breakthroughs. The thought of an- 
other four years of Brian “MuLooney” 
is quite frightening. 

Reader 
Ontario, Canada 

* * * 

It is chilling, indeed, to imagine a 
Bush presidency. Dunayevskaya always 
pointed out that Reaganism was not 
just McCarthyism, but that with Reag- 
an, McCarthysim had the power of the 
presidency. And now ex-CIA-head Bush 
aims to make not “Communist” but 
“liberal” the target of the full-force at- 
tack. 

But then I look at something Dunay- 
evskaya once wrote in the 1980s that I 
copied out and put above my desk: 
“Nothing gets me so furious as to see 
that a retrogressive step objectively gets 
people into subjective retrogression. For 
me, it is the exact opposite: I start a 
new stage.” 

Marxist-Humanist 
Los Angeles 
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Human Power is its own end'— Mar t 


Raya Dunayevskaya’s 1953 
‘Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes’ 

Introductory Note by the Resident Editorial Board 


“The abysmal lower depths that the Reagan retro- 
gression has sunk the world into throughout the sev- 
en years of this decade has polluted the ideological 
air, not only of the ruling class, but has penetrated 
the Left itself. Such a deep retrogression urgently de- 
mands that, along with the economic and political 
tasks facing us, we look for philosophic new begin- 
nings.” 

— “On Political Divides and 
Philosophic New Beginnings,” 
by Raya Dunayevskaya, June 5, 1987 

“In Hegelian dialectics, the philosophic moment is a 
determinant; even if the person who was driven to 
articulate the Idea of that ‘moment’ was very nearly 
unconscious as to its depth and its ramifications, it 
remained the element that governed the concretiza- 
tion that follows the laborious birth that poured 
forth in a torrent nevertheless.” 

— From Dunayevskaya’s June 1, 1987 presentation, 
published as “Raya Dunayevskaya’s Final Dia- 
logue With Us” in N&L, January-February, 1988 


I. 

The following publication of Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
1953 “Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes” marks its first ap- 
pearance in a widely circulated form. What compels its 
publication now is two-fold: the need for philosophic 
new beginnings in face of today’s economic, political and 
ideological crises and the necessity to overcome the sep- 
aration between an epochal philosophic breakthrough 
and its organizational expression. 

The 1953 “Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes” represent 
the philosophic birth of Marxist-Humanism: it is the 
“philosophic moment” which determined Dunayevska- 
ya’s development of the body of ideas of Marxist-Hu- 
manism from the 1950s to the 1980s. Her return to this 
philosophic moment in 1986-87 became of crucial impor- 
tance in the course of working on her planned book 
“Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy: the ‘Party’ 
and Forms of Organization Bom from Spontaneity.” 1 
The challenge that flows from Raya’s last writings, as 
from the development of her body of ideas as a whole, 
is to recreate Marxist-Humanism in face of today’s cris- 
es through the philosophic return to and working out of 
her 1953 “Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes.” Since her 
death on June 9, 1987, meeting this challenge has be- 
come even more urgent — and more difficult— than ever 
before. 

But while the 1953 Letters were the “ground and 
roof’ from which Dunayevskaya developed Marxist-Hu- 
manism philosophically, organizationally, and politically, 
the fact remains that News and Letters Committees 
never published them in a widely circulated form. Over- 


I. Dunayevskaya’s notes for her unfinished book are contained in Sup- 
plement to the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, donated to Wayne 
State University Archives of Labor History and Urban Affairs as Vol. 13 
of her Archives. It is available on microfilm. 


May 12, 1953 

Dear H: 1 

I am going to take the plunge and if it turns out that 
I have behaved like a bull in a china shop — well, I sim- 
ply have to take my chances or I will never get to sleep 
nights at all. 2 There is no concrete problem that I meet 
daily, no matter how minor, that doesn’t send me scur- 
rying to the LOGIC and by now I’m so drunk with it all 
that I brazenly shout that in the dialectic of the Abso- 
lute Idea is the dialectic of the party and that I have 
just worked it out. 


Just like that. I have taken the plunge. 3 But I will 
restrain myself from beginning with the conclusions and 
the differentiation of us from Lenin and even us from 
1948 4 but I will have you bear with me as I go through 
the whole last chapter of the Logic. However, before I 
do so, let me state what I am not doing: 1) I am not 
touching upon the mass party; the workers will do what 
they will do and until they do we can have only the 


1. H stands for “Hauser," the organizational name used by 
Grace tee (Boggs) in this period; "W," the signature at the end, 
stands for "Weaver," the organizational name used by Raya 
Dunayevskaya in this period. 

2. This sentence does not appear in the 1956 edition. 

3. The first two sentences of this paragraph do not appear in the 
1956 edition. 

4. The phrase "even us from 1948" refers to a 1948 manuscript 

by C.L.R. James, then co-leader with Raya Dunayevskaya’ of 1 the 


coming the separation between Raya’s epochal philo- 
sophic breakthrough and our organizational expression 
is the hardest of all our tasks. We cannot continue to 
skip over the philosophic moment of Marxist-Humanism 
from which the whole body of ideas flowed. We publish 
these Letters now, in the spirit of having the readers of 
News & Letters join us in the process of overcoming 
the separation between philosophy and organization, 
which remains an untrodden path in all post-Marx 
Marxism. 

II. 

The 1953 Letters were written in the midst of a new 
objective-subjective turning point in the post- World 
War II era. It was a period of rich theoretic develop- 
ment on the part of Dunayevskaya, who had been in- 
volved in a decade-long exploration of Hegel’s dialectic 
and its relation to Marx and Lenin. 2 At the same time, 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain, new stirrings for free- 
dom by the masses were emerging. In the U.S., the in- 
troduction of Automation into industry was being met 
with new revolts by American workers, while in Russia 
it was the period following Stalin’s death. 

On the very day that Stalin died on March 5, 1953, 
Dunayevskaya wrote an analysis which argued that an 
incubus had been lifted from the minds of the Russian 
masses and that new revolts were sure to follow. When 
she asked Charles Denby (the Black production worker 
who became editor of News & Letters from 1955 to 
1983) to find out the reaction of workers in his plant to 
Stalin’s death, he reported one worker’s statement — “I 
have just the man to take his place: my foreman.” 3 It 
became a jumping-off point for a series of articles by 
Dunayevskaya on the world ramifications of Stalin’s 
death, which sparked intense debates within Corre- 
spondence Committees (of which she was a co-leader, 
along with C.L.R. James and Grace Lee Boggs), 

So deep was Dunayevskaya’s search for an absolute 
opposite to this age of totalitarianism that, as she put it 
in 1983, “I was not fully satisfied with the economic and 
political analysis, but wanted to work out the philosoph- 
ic ground. All these happenings couldn’t be accidental; 
nothing that historic could be without reason; I felt I 
had to.. .work this out.” 4 

Of crucial importance was Dunayevskaya’s dialogue 
with Hegel’s dialectic throughout the years 1941-53, 
which included studies of Lenin’s 1914 commentary on 
Hegel’s “Doctrine of the Notion” and Marx’s recreation 
of the Hegelian dialectic in both his 1844 “Humanist 

2. For Dunayevskaya’s decade-long theoretic work that preceded the 
1953 Letters, see Vols. I-III, as well as Vol. XII, of The Raya Dunay- 
evskaya Collection — Marxist-Humanism: A Half Century of its 
World Development. See also her discussion in The Coal Miners* 
General Strike of 1949-50 and the Birth of Marxist-Humanism in 
the U.S. (Chicago: News and Letters, 1984). 

3. See Dunayevskaya’s In Memoriara to “Charles Denby, Worker-Edi- 
tor,” in News & Letters, November, 1983. This appears as an appendix 
in the forthcoming Wayne State University Press edition of Denby ’s In- 
dignant Heart: A Black Worker's Journal. 

4. “Charles Denby, Worker-Editor,” by Raya Dunayevskaya. For anoth- 
er view by Dunayevskaya of her path to the 1953 Letters, see the Pro- 
logue to her 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. (Detroit: 
News and Letters, 1980). 

The Letter of May 12,1 953 

faintest intimation of the great leap. 2) This is not 1948, 
but 1953; I am not concerned with spontaneity versus 
organization, nor with Stalinism which the workers will 
overcome. 

I am concerned only with the dialectic of the van- 
guard party of that type of grouping like ours, be it 
large or small, and its relationship to the mass. 

Let’s begin with the beginning: “The Absolute Idea 
has now turned out to be the identity of the Theoreti- 
cal and the Practical Idea...” [p.466 J&S; 824M; 548G] 5 
At this moment this means to me that the party is the 
identity or unity of the activity of the leadership and 
the activity of the ranks. “[Ejach of these by itself is 
one-sided and contains the Idea itself only as a sought 
Beyond and an unattained goal; each consequently is a 
synthesis of the tendency, and both contains and does 
not contain the Idea....” [p.466 J&S; 824M; 548-549G] 
And further down on the same page we have the warn- 


“Johnson-Forest Tendency" within the Socialist Workers Party. 
James’ manuscript, first called the “Nevada Document," has since 
been published in book form as Notes on Dialectics (Westport: 
Lawrence Hill & Co., 1980). 

5. Hegel’s Science of Logic, Vol. II, translated by W.H. Johnston 
and L.G. Struthers (New York: MacMillan, 1929); all quotes in the 
following text are from this edition. The first parenthetical page 
citation refers to Vol. II of this Johnston & Struthers translation, 
designated hereafter as “J&S"; the second is to the translation by < 


Essays” and Capital. Her dialogue with Hegel reached a 
new philosophic stage with her May 12, 1953 Letter fo- 
cusing on the “Absolute Idea” in Hegel’s Science of 
Logic and May 20, 1953 Letter focusing on “Absolute 
Mind” in Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind. As she said, “I 
turned to philosophy and saw, in the Absolute Idea, the 
breakdown of the division between theory and prac- 
tice — the movement to total freedom.” 5 This philosophic 
breakthrough preceded by six weeks the first mass up- 
surge from within Communist totalitarianism, the June 
17, 1953 East German workers’ revolt. 

As Dunayevskaya wrote in 1973 in her Philosophy 
and Revolution: From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (p. 300), these 1953 Letters “proved to be 
a new divide within Marxism” between those who 
stopped at the economic analysis of Russia as state-cap- 
italist and herself, as she proceeded to develop the Hu- 
manism of Marxism for our state-capitalist age. Follow- 
ing the break-up of Correspondence Committees she es- 
tablished News and Letters Committees in 1955. 
Dunayevskaya had the 1953 Letters published in mi- 
meographed form as part of the first pamphlet of News 
and Letters, Philosophic Notes, in 1955; it was re-is- 
sued in 1956. 

III. 

At its Labor Day 1988 Convention, News and Letters 
Committees voted to publish the 1953 “Letters on He- 
gel’s Absolutes” in a widely circulated form, first in the 
pages of News & Letters, and then in a printed pam- 
phlet along with Dunayevskaya’s June 1, 1987 presenta- 
tion. The text that follows is an exact reproduction of 
the 1953 Letters as prepared by Dunayevskaya in the 

1955 mimeographed pamphlet Philosophic Notes. No 
changes or insertions have been made, except for cor- 
recting some obvious typographical errors. We have tak- 
en the liberty of adding the page references to all the 
quotations from Hegel in brackets. All footnotes have 
been added in 1988 by the editors. 

The pamphlet containing these 1953 Letters and June 
1, 1987 presentation is due off the press in January, 
1989. This pamphlet will contain a fully annotated list 
of all changes introduced by the author into the text of 
the 1953 Letters between its first publication in 1955 
and its re-publication (in mimeographed form) in 1956 
and 1974. For this publication, we have noted in foot- 
notes the important textual changes in the editions of 

1956 and 1974 from that of 1955. 

In publishing this document now, we are inviting all 
readers of News & Letters, to join us in the process of 
recreating the body of ideas of Marxist-Humanism on 
the basis of its philosophic moment. It is part of the 
crucial labor of working out new philosophic beginnings 
in face of today’s economic, political and ideological 
crises. 

— The Resident Editorial Board 
October 27, 1988 


5. This quotation is from Dunayevskaya’s Introduction to the 1956 mi- 
meographed publication of her 1953 Letters. 


ing that the Absolute Idea “contains the highest opposi- 
tion within itself.” 

While the staggering truth of this last phrase sinks in, 
I will make one more quotation from that page: “The 
Absolute Idea is the only object and content of philoso- 
phy. As it contains every determinateness, and its es- 
sence is to return to itself through its self-determination 
or particularization, it has various phases. It is the busi- 
ness of philosophy to recognize it in them. Nature and 
Spirit are different manners of presenting its exist- 
ence....” [p.466 J&S; 824M; 549G] 

Because the party is the only object and content of 
our philosophy here, I wish to make two jumps here. 
One is to contrast to the manner in which Other is ex- 
plained on this page where “Notion.. .as person, is im- 
penetrable and atomic subjectivity; while at the same 
time it is not exclusive individuality, but is, for itself, 
universality and cognition, and in its Other has its own 
objectivity for object.” [p.466 J&S; 824M; 549G] Here 
then Other is the proletariat outside. What I wish to 
contrast to it is the description of Other when the No- 


A.V. Miller (London: Allen & Unwin, 1969) and is designated as 
"M"; the third is to the German ed., published as Vol. 6 of 
Werke, edited by Eva Moldenhauer and Karl Markus Michel 
(Frankfurt: Suhrkampf Verlag, 1969), and is designated hereafter 

as "G.” 

s i ’ ■ (continued on page 6) ’ 1 ' > 
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(continued from page 5) 

tion is further developed on p.477 where Other turns 
out to be, not the proletariat outside, but the party it- 
self. Hegel says: 6 

“The second or negative and mediated determination 
is at the same time the mediating determination. At 
first it may be taken as simple determination, but in 
truth it is a reference or relation; for it is negative — the 
negative, however, of the positive, and includes the lat- 
ter. It is not therefore the Other of a term to which it 
is indifferent, for thus it would be neither an Other, nor 
a reference or relation; it is the Other in itself, the Oth- 
er of an Other. It thus includes its own Other, and so is 
contradiction, or the posited dialectic of itself.” [pp.476- 
477 J&S; 834-835M; 562G] 

The other jump that I referred to that I wish to 
make is to leave the Logic for a moment and go to the 
last chapter in the PHENOMENOLOGY. In that chap- 
ter on Absolute Knowledge Hegel writes: “The object as 
a whole is the mediated result [the syllogism — Baillie 
trans.~\ or the passing of universality into individuality 
through specification, as also the reverse process from 
individual to universal through cancelled individuality 
or specific determination.” [p.790B; 480M; 550H] 7 

Take a second look at the phrase, “the mediated re- 
sult” and remember that our object is the party and 
that we are working out the triangular relationship not 
only politically but philosophically; that, syllogistically 
speaking, the party is the totality, the mediated result 
of the three layers 8 and at the same time it is what it 
is by its relationship to the proletariat outside, on the 



"Women Incendiaries” of the Paris Commune 


one hand, and to the universal of socialism, on the oth- 
er hand, except that the two are now not “on the one 
hand” and “on the other hand” but interpenetrated. 

Hegel goes on (p.804): “Spirit is the movement of the 
self which empties (externalizes) itself of self and sinks 
itself within its own substance, and qua subject, both 
has gone out of that substance into itself, making its 
substance an object and a content, and also supersedes 
this distinction of objectivity and content.” [p.804B; 
490M; 561H] 


6. In the 1956 edition this paragraph reads as follows: 

Because the party is the only object and content of ogr 
philosophy here, I wish to make two jumps here. One is to 
contrast the description of Other on this page to that on 
p. 477. On p. 466 he defines Notion "as person (which) is 
impenetrable and atomic subjectivity; while at the same 
time it is not exclusive individuality, but is, for itself, uni- 
versality and cognition, and in its Other has its own objec- 
tivity for object." Here, then. Other is the proletariat out- 
side. On p. 477, however. Other turns out to be, not the 
proletariat outside, but the party itself. 

7. Hegel's Phenomenology of Mind, translated with an Introduc- 
tion by J.B. Baillie (London: Allen & Unwin, 1931). All quotes 
from Hegel's Phenomenology in the following text are from this 
edition. The first parenthetical page citation refers to this Baillie 
translation, designated hereafter as "B the second refers to the 
translation by A.V. Miller (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1979) 
and is designated as "M '; the third refers to the German text as 
edited by Johannes Hoffmeister (Hamburg: Felix Meiner Verlag, 
1952) and is designated as "H,” 

8. C.L.R. James developed a concept of "three layers after the 

Johnson-Forest Tendency left the SWP, patterned on his interpre- 

tation of Vol. IX of Lenin's Selected Works. The term ‘‘first layer" 

referred to the "intellectual leadership '; “second layer" referred 

to the “experienced politicos"; "third layer " referred to the rank- 
and-file workers, women. Blacks and youth who were seen as 
representing the masses outside. With her 1953 philosophic break- 
through, Dunayevskaya worked out the totally new concept of 
the relationship between the “movement from theory" and the 
“movement from practice that is itself a farm, of theory." , . , 
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Raya Dunayevskaya’s 1953 ‘ 


So Socialism too as it “externalizes” itself in parties, 
and in this case I mean not the vanguard grouping but 
the Paris Commune, the Soviets, the CIO, and so is He- 
gel talking of history: “The other aspect, however, in 
which Spirit comes into being. History, is the process of 
becoming in terms of knowledge, a conscious self-medi- 
ating process — Spirit externalized and emptied into 
Time.” [p.807B; 492M; 563H] But he does not leave it 
at history (which includes historic development for us 
not only of the above, but the historic development of 
the party 1903, 1920-3, now). He ends Absolute Knowl- 
edge with: (p.808) 

“The goal, which is Absolute Knowledge or Spirit 
knowing itself as Spirit, finds its pathway in the recol- 
lection of spiritual forms (Geister) as they are in them- 
selves and as they accomplish the organization of their 
spiritual kingdom. Their conservation, looked at from 
the side of their free existence appearing in the form of 
contingency, is History; looked at from the side of their 
intellectually comprehended organization, it is the Sci- 
ence of the ways in which knowledge appears. Both to- 
gether, or History (intellectually) comprehended (be- 
griffen), form at once the recollection and the Golgotha 
of Absolute Spirit, the reality, the truth, the certainty 
of its throne, without which it were lifeless, solitary, and 
alone.” [p.808B; 493M; 564H] 

Now the way I see this connect with the Logic [p.466 
J&S; 824M; 548G], where I left off before I began jump- 
ing around, is that where the “various phases” could 
have meant stages of development within the party 
such as 1903, 1920-3, etc., the recognition of the differ- 
ent manners of the existence of Absolute Idea as Na- 
ture and Spirit, or the country and something like the 
CIO rather than a “strict party” meant you me a fool if 
you cannot recognize the party in that for that is social- 
ism just as at one time it was sufficient to define it as 
“electricity plus soviets.” 9 The world concepts, the 
American roots, and us. We will come back to that, but 
now I wish to return to Hegel as he develops his Abso- 
lute Idea logically. On the next page (467) he writes: 
“Thus the logical Idea has itself as infinite form for 
content... .As opposed to form, content appears as Other 
and as given.... 

“The Absolute Idea itself has only this further con- 
tent, that the form-determination is its own perfected 
totality — the pure Notion....What remains therefore to 
be considered here is not a content as such, but the 
universal element of its form — that is, the method.” 
[p.467 J&S; 825M; 550G] 

In the party both as political organization and as the 
realization of the theory of knowledge, the “form-deter- 
minations” or form of relations between leaders and 
ranks, between the various layers, and within each layer 
tells the whole story. There is no content outside of 
that. Or, once again to stick close to Hegel, “The me- 
thod therefore is both soul and substance, and nothing 
is either conceived or known in its truth except in so far 
as it is completely subject to the method...” [p.468 J&S; 
826M; 551-552G] 

Hegel brings this development of method to a climax 
by contrasting sharply what it is to inquiring cognition 
where it is “in the position of a tool, of a means which 
stands on the subjective side, whereby the method rela- 
tes itself to the object” [p.469 J&S; 827M; 552G] to 
what it is in the dialectic: “But in true cognition the 
method is not merely a quantity of certain determina- 
tions: it is the fact that the Notion is determined in and 
for itself, and is the mean only because it equally has 
the significance of objective, so that, in the conclusion, 
it does not merely achieve an external determinateness 
through the method, but is posited in its identity with 
the subjective Notion.” [p.469 J&S; 827M; 553G] 

It is directly after this that Hegel discloses to me the 
secret of something that I have been chewing over like 
a dog does a bone, for many a moon — the intuition of 
the leader which he calls “internal intuition.” First, let’s 
watch the process of arriving at internal intuition: 1) 
method only has to have a beginning and so that is 
where we must begin 2) but this beginning (and he 
warns later that “neither in actuality nor in thought” is 
there any beginning “so simple and abstract as is com- 
monly imagined) is not “the immediate of sensuous in- 
tuition” which “is manifold and individual.” 3) no, this 
beginning is “internal intuition.” [pp.470, 471 J&S; 827, 
828, 829M; 554, 555G] 

Secondly, note the contrast between “the immediate 
of sensuous intuition” and which comes from that which 
is, from the way, we would say, the third layer lives, 
and “the internal intuition” of the leader which comes 
from the way he thinks. 

Jam these two opposites together, and you will first 
understand a sentence back on p.467: “The self-determi- 
nation therefore in which alone the Idea is, is to hear 
itself speak...” [p.467 J&S; 825M; 550G] In a word, the 
self-development of socialism, objectively and subjec- 


9. This refers to Lenin's 1920-21 view that "Communism is Soviet 
power plus the electrification of the whole country.” See Lenin's 
Collected Works (Moscow: Progress Publishers*! 977), Vol. 31, p. 
419 and p. 516. 


tively, gives off impulses which come one way to the 
leader, another way to the class as a whole, but what is 
important is that it is determined to appear “to hear 
itself speak.” And the beautiful part about the “internal 
intuition” is that this “beginning must be inherently de- 
fective and must be endowed with the impulse of self- 
development.” [p.471 J&S; 829M; 555G] 

So that, finally, we reach Hegel’s conclusion that 
nothing in life or in thought has a beginning so simple 
as is imagined but that “every beginning must be made 
from the Absolute, while every progress is merely the 
exhibition of the Absolute.... The progress is therefore 
not a kind of overflow, which it would be if in truth 
that which begins were already the Absolute; rather the 
progress consists in this, that the universal determines 
itself and is the universal for itself, that is, is equally 
also individual and subject. It is the Absolute only in its 
completion.” [pp.471-2 J&S; 829M; 555-556G] 



Various editions of Hegel’s works: English edition of 
of Mind (Spirit), Spanish edition of the Encyclopedias 
of Mind. 


So although we began with the universal of socialism ; 
and although we have seen socialism in the various 
phases of the Commune, the Soviets, the CIO, it is not 
yet IT for it can be it “only in its completion.” The new ;( 
society will not be until it is; now we see only intima- , 
tions, approximations, but it is nevertheless all around 
us, in the lives of the workers and in the theory of the 
party, so until the solution of the conflict and the aboli- 
tion of the division, we are back to stages of develop- 
ment: “cause is the highest stage in which the concrete 
Notion as beginning has an immediate existence in the 
sphere of necessity; but it is not yet a subject which, as 
such, preserves itself also in its actual realization.” 
[p.472 J&S; 830M; 556G] 

Here I wish you to remember that in this page and in 
the next is where Lenin made his own 16-point defi- 
nition of the dialectic, the essence of which was three- 
fold: 10 1) the transformation of anything into its oppo- 
site (collapse of 2nd Int.); 2) the absolute in every rela- 
tive which is the transition to something else 
(Monopoly as eve of socialist revolution); and 3) 
thought reflects reality (objective world connections). 
That we can fit Lenin in too here historically can now 
be seen from the fact that in the previous section on 
The Idea of Cognition Lenin had gone further, saying 
that “Man’s cognition not only reflects the objective ’ 
world but creates,” 11 but when he reached the Absolute 
Idea it was not the creativity that he developed but the 
objective world connections because to him in 1915 the 
Idea as "objective truth” of necessity predominated 
over any actual reconstruction of society, or the 1917 
"socialism looking at us through all windows.” 12 


We, however, can go further, and not only further 
than Lenin but further than we ourselves did in 1948 
when the Nevada Dialectics so profoundly held forth on 
the positive in the negative. But holding fast to the pos- 
itive in the negative then meant only the general de- 
velopment Of socialism through overcoming Stalinism, 
whereas now we can be more concrete, at least in rela- 
tion to our own organization where the mediating deter- 


10. See Lenin, Collected Works (Moscow: Progress Publishers, 
1976), Vol. 38, pp. 220-22. Also see Appendix B of Dunayevska- 
yas Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 until Today (New York: 
Bookman Associates, 1958), pp. 349-50, for the first English trans- 
lation of Lenih's "Abstract of Hegel's Science of Logic, "' as 
there are significant differences between Dunayevskaya's transla- 
tion and that of the later editions. Hereafter, the editions are cit- 
ed as "Lenin, CW, Vol. 38” and "RD, App. B,” respectively. 

11. Lenin, CW, Vol. 38, p. 212; RD, App. B, p. 347. Both editions 
quote Lenin's aphorism fully as: "Man s cognition not only reflects 
the objective World, but creates it." 

12. See Lenin, CW, Vol. 25, p. 363. ; 
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i is a negative “but the negative of the positive 
udes the latter.” Now you can see why some 11 
ick 13 I called attention to this further determi- 
f Other as “its own Other ... the posited dialec- 
self” [p.477 J&S; 835M; 562G]: “—The first or 
te term is the Notion in itself, and therefore is 
itive only in itself; the dialectic moment with it 
3 consists in this, that the distinction which it : 
y contains is posited in it. The second term on 
r hand is itself the determinate entity, distinc- 
elation; hence with it the dialectic moment con- 
the positing of the unity which is contained in 
7 J&S; 835M; 562G] 

ive reached the turning point despite the unity 
arty as a totality, since “The 1 negativity which 
been considered is the turning point of the 
at of the Notion. It is the simple point of nega- 
relation, the innermost source of all activity, of 



$ Logic, German edition of Phe lomenology 
fhical Science a, which includes Philosophy 


d spiritual self-movement, the dialectic soul 
i truth has in it and through which it alone is 
the transcendence of the opposition between 
>n and Reality, and that unity which is the 
it upon this subjectivity alone. — The second 
|the negative of the negative which we have 
is this transcendence of the contradiction, but 
re the activity of an external reflection than 
^diction is: it is the innermost and most objec- 
ent of Life and Spirit, by virtue of which a 
personal and free.” [pp.477-8 J&S; 835-836M; 


ITAND UP AND SHOUT PERSONAL AND 
IRSONAL AND FREE, PERSONAL AND 
LENIN SHOUTED LEAP, LEAP, LEAP 
E FIRST SAW DIALECTICAL DEVELOP- 
BE THAT AND ALSO THE OBJECTIVE 


turn to freedom, and where our age proves it 
hed the distinction between theory and prac- 
lat which is the preoccupation of the theorists 
ut of one-party totalitarianism is the preoccu- 
the great masses, but now I must still stick 
legel for when he reaches that point he goes 
aeans of freedom but an attack on all old rad- 
s from the Social-Democracy (Kant to Hegel) 
P 15 (formalists to Hegel) and he does not let 
re method itself extends itself into a system: 


p.482 he says “The method effects this as a 
f totality.. ..This progress determines itself, 
is manner, that it begins from simple determi- 
and that each subsequent one is richer and 
:rete.” It has not been in a straight line, but 
ch both rearward and forward so that now 
te “In the absolute method the Notion pre- 
elf in its otherness, and the universal in its 
Ization, in the Judgement and in reality; it 
each next stage of determination the whole 
ps antecedent content, and by its dialectical 
|ot only loses nothing and leaves nothing be- 
:arries with it all that it has acquired, enrich- 
oncentrating itself upon itself.” [pp.482-483 
|[; 569G] 

none of the other philosophies (parties to us) 
lerated or died, but their achievements have 
porated in the new philosophy or party and 


srs to paragraph 8, above. 

n, CW, Vol. 38, p. 123; RD, App. B, p. 330. 

Jers tothe Socialist Labor Party. 


this new has been enriched “concentrating itself upon 
itself’ for we have that new source, the third layer. 16 

Now watch this: “Each new stage of exteriorization 
(that is, of further determination) is also an interioriza- 
tion, and greater extension is also higher intensity.” 
[p.483 J&S; 840-841M; 570G] What a more perfect de- 
scription of going outward with B, 17 and becoming rich- 
er inward and more intense. 

“The highest and acutest point is simple personality,” 
continues Hegel, “which, by virtue alone of the absolute 
dialectic which is its nature, equally holds and compre- 
hends everything within itself because it perfectly liber- 
ates itself....” [p.483 J&S; 841M; 570G] So we are back 
at liberation and until the end of The Absolute Idea 
that will be the theme, liberation, freedom and an ab- 
solutely uncompromising, Bolshevik attack on impa- 
tience. If you are right and the Unhappy Consciousness 
should somehow go as part of Abernism — and I agree 
with you there — then nevertheless I will not let go of 
Leland. 18 Just listen to the absolutely devastating analy- 
sis by Hegel, and remember Hegel does it as he has al- 
ready approached freedom and we met that type when 
we approached independence: 19 

p.484: “That impatience whose only wish is 
to go beyond the determinate (whether in 
the form of beginning, object, finite, or in 
any other form) and to be immediately in 
the absolute, has nothing before it as object 
of its cognition but the empty negative the 
abstract infinite, — or else a would-be abso- 
lute, which is imaginary because it is neither 
posited nor comprehended.” [p.484 J&S; 841- 
842M; 571G] 

I am shaking all over for we have come to where we 
part from Lenin. 20 I mentioned before that, although in 
the approach to the Absolute Idea Lenin had men- 
tioned that man’s cognition not only reflects the objec- 


16. In the 1974 edition the phrases philosophies (parties to us) 
and new source, the third layer, are underlined. 

17. "B” refers to Charles Denby's Indignant Heart, first published 
in 1952. A new expanded edition was published in 1978 as Indig- 
nant Heart; A Black Worker's Journal (Boston: South End Press). 

18. Martin Abern, one of the founders of Trotskyism in the U.S., 
died in 1947. In a 1953 document entitled “Our Organization," 
Ounayevskaya characterized "Abernism" as "cfiquism, unprinci- 
pled combinationism, gossip and intrigue." Leland was the organ- 
izational secretary in 1951-52 of Correspondence Committees, the 
organization to which Ounayevskaya belonged from 1951 to 
1955. 

19. The Johnson-Forest Tendency "approached independence" in 
June, 1951, when it left the SWP and formed a new organization. 
Correspondence Committees. 

20. In the 1974 edition the phrase, where we part from Lenin, is 
underlined. 


five world but creates it but that within the chapter he 
never developed it. Objective world connections, materi- 
alism, dialectical materialism it is true, but not the ob- 
ject and subject as one fully developed — that’s what he 
saw. Then he reaches the last paragraph: “For the Idea 
posits itself as the absolute unity of the pure Notion 
and its Reality, and thus gathers itself into the imme- 
diacy of Being; and in doing so, as totality in this form, 
it is Nature.” [p.485 J&S; 843M; 573G] 21 

There Lenin stops — it is the beginning of the last 
paragraph — and he says: “This phrase on the last page 
of the Logic is exceedingly remarkable. The transition 
of the logical idea to Nature. Stretching a hand to ma- 
terialism. This is not the last phrase of the Logic, but 
further till the end of the page is unimportant.” 22 

But, my dear Vladimir Ilyitch, it is not true; the end 
of that page is important; we of 1953, we who have 
lived 3 decades after you and tried to absorb all you 
have left us we can tell you that.. 

Listen to the very next sentence: “But this determina- 
tion is not a perfected becoming or a transition...” 
[p.485 J&S; 843M; 573G] Remember how transition was 
everything to you in the days of Monopoly, the eve of 
socialism. Well, Hegel has passed beyond transition, he 
says this last determination “the pure Idea, in which 
the determinateness or reality of the Notion is itself 
raised to the level of Notion, is an absolute liberation, 
having no further immediate determination which is not 
equally posited and equally Notion. Consequently there 
is no transition in this freedom.... The transition here 
therefore must rather be taken to mean that the Idea 
freely releases itself in absolute self-security and self-re- 
pose.” [pp.485, 486 J&S; 843M; 573G] 

You see, Vladimir Ilyitch you didn’t have Stalinism to 
overcome, when transitions, revolutions seemed suffi- 
cient to bring the new society. Now everyone looks at 
the totalitarian one-party state, that is the new that 
must be overcome by a totally new revolt in which 
everyone experiences “absolute liberation.” So we build 
with you from 1920-3 and include the experience of 
three decades. 

But, H, (Hauser, not Hegel) I have not finished yet, 
not that last paragraph in Hegel, nor my summation, 
for we must retrace our steps to the paragraph before 
and as we do, let’s keep in mind Marx’s last chapter of 
Capital (Vol. I). Hegel writes: “In so far the pure Idea 
of Cognition is enclosed in subjectivity, and therefore is 
(continued on page 8) 


21. In the 1974 edition this paragraph has vertical double lines 
drawn alongside it. 

22. Lenin, CW, Vol. 38, p. 233; RD, App. B, p. 352. 


The “philosophic moment” of 1953 as a determinant 
in Dunayevskaya’s “trilogy of revolution” 


“ Where workers think their own thoughts, there must be the in- 
tellectual to absorb the new impulses. Outside of that there can be 
no serious theory.. ..A' new unity of theory and practice can evolve 
only when the movement from theory to practice meets the move- 
ment from practice to theory. ” 

— Marxism and Freedom. (1958), pp. 286-87 




from 1776 until today 

By RAYA OUNAYEVSKAYA 


“In Hegel’s Absolutes there is imbedded, though in abstract 
form, the fully developed ‘social individual’, to use Marx’s phrase, 
and what Hegel called individuality ‘purified of all that interferes 
with its universalism, i.e., freedom itself.’ Freedom, to Hegel, was 
not only his point of departure; it was also his point of return. 
This was the bridge not only to Marx and Lenin but to the free- 
dom struggles of our day.” 

—Philosophy and Revolution. (1973), p. 43 


“We have been made to see anew that, just as the movement 
from practice disclosed a break in the Absolute Idea that required 
a new relationship of practice to theory, and a new unity of prac- 
tice and theory, so that new unity is but a beginning; Absolute 
Idea as New Beginning. Clearly, along with the actual struggles 
for the self-determination of nations, we need what Hegel called 
‘self-determination in which alone the Idea is, is to hear itself 
speak. ’ ” 

— Rosa Luxemburg Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution. (1982), p. 194 
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‘Letters on Dunayevskaya’s Hegel’s Absolutes’ 


(continued from page 7) 

an impulse to transcend the latter; and, as last result, 
pure truth becomes the beginning of another sphere 
and science. This transition need here only be intimat- 
ed.” [p.485 J&S; 843M; 572-573G] And then he goes into 
how the Idea posits itself and is liberation. That, he 
says, he cannot fully develop here; he can only intimate 
it. 

Now you will recall that that is precisely what Marx 
does in the Accumulation of Capital when he reaches 
the laws of concentration and centralization of capital 
and socialization of labor. He says he cannot develop 
these, but he can give an intimation, and this intimation 
turns out to be that 1) the ultimate would be centraliza- 
tion of capital “in the hands of one single capitalist cor- 
poration” 2) that it would not matter if that occurs 
peacefully or violently, 3) but that with the centraliza- 
tion grows also the revolt, and it is not just any revolt 
but one that is “organized, united, disciplined by the 



Karl Marx in 1867, the year of the publication 
of Capital 


May 20, 1953 

Dear Hauser: 

Please do not interpret this as any prodding of you to 
commit yourself on my analysis of the Absolute Idea; it 
is only that I cannot stand still and so rushed directly 
to the Philosophy of Mind. I then reread the Preface, 
Introduction, and Absolute Knowledge in the Phenome- 
nology of Mind, the Introduction, Three Attitudes to 
Objectivity, and the Absolute Idea in the Smaller Logic 
and the Absolute Idea in the Science of Logic. After 
that I read from cover to cover Lenin’s phenomenal 
Vol. IX which is the Absolute Idea in action, reread 
Marx’s Accumulation of Capital and the Fetishism of 
Commodities in Vol. I of Capital, the final part in Vol. 
HI, and the Civil War in France. All this I did on my 
own time, so to speak, that is to say, between 11 p.m. 
and 2 a.m. after putting in very full days and evenings 
in concrete org. activity. I note these facts only in order 
to show how this Absolute Idea has me coming and 
going. Along with keeping all these in the back of my 
head then as I read the Philosophy of Mind, I made up 
the following outline of the development of the van- 
guard party and its relationship to the mass move- 
ments: 


The party as a “simple” class instrument — Com- 
munist League, the First International (reflecting 
1848 class struggles and the Paris Commune) 

The party as divider of tendencies within Marx- 
ism — Lenin’s party of 1903-17 (1905 & 1917 revolu- 
tions) 

The party as divider of politics from economics — 
The German Social Democracy (trade union aris- 
tocracy of labor and 1914 betrayal) 

The party as different social layers — 1920 — (in 
Russia Lenin to leaders and ranks; in Germany 
ranks to leaders) 

The party as suppresser of ranks and destroyer of 
revolutionism — Stalinism — (Spanish Revolution, 
CIO, National Resistance Movements) 1923-53 

Now ourselves, 41-5(1 — clarification of ideas, elabo- 
ration of theory, eyes on mass movements. ’51- 
’53 — life in party and third layer as source of the- 
ory. Something totally new appears — 100 years 
becomes practically no more than mere back- 
ground for listening and digging — B, 27 Woman, 
Youth — all come from ranks — something like the 


27. "B" refers to Charles Oenby's Indignant Heart (see footnote 

17)., . , . , . 


very mechanism of capitalist production.” 23 

H, are you as excited as I? Just as Marx’s develop- 
ment of the form of the commodity and money came 
from Hegel’s syllogistic U P I, so the Accumulation 
of Capital (the General Absolute Law) is based on 
The Absolute Idea. 24 

Remember also that we kept on repeating Lenin’s 
aphorism that Marx may not have left us “a” Logic, but 
he left us the logic of Capital. 26 This is it — the logic of 
Capital is the dialectic of bourgeois society: the state 
capitalism at one pole and the revolt at the other. 

At one stage we tried to divide socialization of labor 
from revolt, the former being still capitalistic, and the 
latter the beginning of socialism. We didn’t get very far 
because that socialization was capitalistic but revolt lib- 
erates it from its capitalistic integument. Marx, howev- 
er, dealing with the dialectic of capitalist society did 
not make the negation of the negation any more con- 
crete, but, on the contrary, in the last chapter returns 
to the origins of capitalism. 

Now we are ready to return to the last few sentences 
of the Logic ending with “But this next resolution of 
the pure Idea— to determine itself as external Idea — 
thereby only posits for itself the mediation out of which 
the Notion arises as free existence that out of externali- 
ty has passed into itself; arises to perfect its self-libera- 
tion in the Philosophy of Spirit, and to discover the 
highest Notion of itself in that logical science as the 
pure Notion which forms a Notion of itself.” [p.486 
J&S; 843-844M; 573G] 

(Please, Hauser, can you get a hold of a copy of Phil- 
osophy of Spirit or is it Mind? I am brazen enough to 
want to swim there too. I have an instinct that we 


23. Karl Marx, Capital (Chicago: Charles H. Kerr, 1906), Vol. I, 
pp. 836-37. Also see the Marx Library edition, trans. by Ben 
Fowkes (New York: Vintage Books, 1977), p. 929. 

24. This refers to Hegel's syllogism "Universal-Particular-Individu- 
al"; see “The Notion" in Hegel's Science of Logic; J&S, Vol. II, 
pp. 234-257; M, pp. 600-622; G, pp. 273-300. See also Marx's 
Capital, Vol. I, chapter 1, "The Commodity," and chapter 25, 
"Pie General Law of Capitalist Accumulation." 

25. See Lenin, CW, Vol. 38, p. 317; RD, App. B, p. 353. 

The Letter of May 20, 1 953 

Great Beginning in Russia. What is so remarkable 
is that it comes not as direct result of any revolu- 
tion, but rather as the accumulated experiences 
and feelings and social thinking when placed in 
the proper theoretic and climatic atmosphere of 
live people. To this the paper is the climax not 
alone because it has never been but because it 
could never have been. 28 Only one who knew it 
could be could go through the toil of the negative, 
the labor and suffering, of not a single break in 
the cadre of the “continuators” of Leninism. And 
(Note the “and” rather than a “but”) only when it 
did appear can we have perspectives that we 
have. This therefore is not just a general inter- 
penetration of objective and subjective but one so 
concrete that it is impossible to say where theory 
leaves off and practice begins. This can be so 
only because the elements of the new society 
are everywhere in evidence. 


First now you are where I was as I read the Philoso- 
phy of Mind which, to me, is the new society. That’s 
what materialistic reading of the final chapters of Hegel 
means to me. 29 (To say the end of Hegel is highly ideal- 
istic is to deny that the dialectical laws apply in their 
totality. Perhaps I am very rash but that is how I feel 
at this moment. Unfortunately, in this field I can do no 
more than feel for I most certainly have no knowledge 
or practice and I am totally dependent on you.) 30 

I limit myself to the following sections of the Philos- 
phy: Introduction, Free Mind, Absolute Mind. 31 

In the Introduction Hegel states what the three 
stages in the development of the Mind are: 32 1) in the 
form of self-relation where “the ideal of totality of the 


28. In the 1956 edition this sentence reads as follows: 

To this our paper is the climax not alone because it has 
never been, but because such type of paper could not 
have been born before. 

29. In the 1956 edition the first two sentences of this paragraph 
read as follows: 

First now you are where I was as I read the Philosophy of 
Mind, which, to me, is the new society. That's what a ma- 
terialistic reading of the final chapter of Hegel means to 
me. 

30. In the 1956 edition the final two sentences within this paren- 
thesis do not appear. 

31. In the 1974 edition this sentence reads as follows: 

I will limit myself to the following sections of the Philoso- 
phy of Mind — Introduction, Free Mind, Absolute Mind. 

32. In the 1956 edition this sentence reads as follows: 

In the Introduction Hegel states what the three stages in 
the development of Mind are: 


couldn ! t get very far there when we tried it before be 
cause we equated Mind to party, but now that I believ 
the dialectic of the Absolute Idea is the dialectic of th 
party, I feel that Mind is the new society gestating ii 
the old, and I feel sure we could get a lot of very valua 
ble dialectical developments there, and what is so signii 
icant about that also is the building of the new withii 
the old makes it possible to stop jumping from hig] 
point to high point but rather to follow concretel; 
since this new is in the daily struggle.) 

Somewhere in the letters about Lenin’s Philosophi 
Notebooks it is stated that Lenin was aware of the ga; 
between his Universal (“to a man”) and the concret 
Russian proletariat, where we are more aware of th 
identity of the Universal and the concrete America 
proletariat. What, further, these two years of our organ 
ization showed was the high stage of social conscious 
ness of the new layers attracted to us: they practice is 
the paper before they join and yet they appreciate lead 
ership. Perhaps I’m stretching but I feel that in th 
Absolute General Law when Marx was developing th 
dialectic of bourgeois society to its limit and came u] 
with the revolt “united, organized, and disciplined” h 
also set the limits to the dialectic of the party which i 
part of bourgeois society and will wither with its pass 
ing as will the bourgeois state. It appears to me whe: 
objective and subjective are so interpenetrated that th 
preoccupations of the theoreticians of the man on th 
street its can we be free when what has arisen is th 
one-party state, the assertion of freedom, “personal ani 
free” and full liberation takes precedence over econom 
ics, politics, philosophy, or rather refuses to be ren 
asunder into three and wants to be one, the knowledg 
that you can be free. 

Do you remember the letter of May 20, 1949: “We ar 
poles apart from Hegel but very close to him in anothe 
respect. As materialists we root man in his environ 
ment, but now that the real history of humanity i 
about to begin, the Hegelian concept of speculative rea 
son, comes to life with us, as never before, the on ou 
basis.” 20 

W. [Raya Dunayevskaya 


26. This statement is from a letter of C.L.R. James to Grace Le 
(see Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, Wayne State University Ai 
chives of Labor History nd Urban Affairs, #1613). 



Idea” is, it is “self-contained and free.” 33 2) Movii 
from the Mind Subjective he comes to the second stag 
or “the form of reality” and in this objective wor 
“freedom presents itself under the shape of necessity 
3)From Mind Objective we reach Mind Absolute “th: 
unity of mind as objectivity and of mind as ideality ar 
concept, which essentially and actually is and for ev> 
produces itself, mind in its absolute truth.” [para. 385] 

Hegel continues (para. 386): “The two first parts 
the doctrine of Mind embrace the finite mind. Mind 
the infinite Idea, and finitude here means the dispropo 
tion between the concept and the reality — but with tl 
qualification that it is a shadow cast by the mind’s ov 
light — a show or illusion which the mind implicitly it 
poses as a barrier to itself, in order, by its removal, a 
tually to realize and become conscious of freedom as i 
very being, i.e., to be fully manifested. The sever 
steps of this activity, on each of which, with their ser 
blance of being, it is the function of the finite mind 
linger, and through which it has to pass, are steps in i 
liberation. In the full truth of that liberation is givi 
the identification of the three stages — finding a wor 
presupposed before us, generating a world as our ov 
creation^ and gaining freedom from it and in it. To t) 
infinite form of this truth the show purifies itself till 
becomes a consciousness of it. 

“A rigid application of the category of finitude by tl 
abstract logician is chiefly seen in dealing with Mir 
and reason: it is held not a mere matter of strict log 

33. Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind, translated by William Walla 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1971), para. 385; all quotes from t 
Philosophy of Mind in the text are to this edition, which is 
translation of the 1831 edition of this work. 

(continued on page 9) ■ : ’ ; 
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Dunayevskaya’s ‘Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes’ 



In January, News and 
Letters Committees will 
issue a pamphlet con- 
taining a fully annotated 
edition of Raya Dunayev- 
skaya’s May 12, and May 
20, 1953 "Letters on He- 
gel’s Absolutes ” together 
with her June 1, 1987 
presentation. To receive 
notification o f 
publication please write 
News & Letters, 59 E. 
Van Buren, Room 707, 
Chicago, IL 60605 


For Selected 
Philosophic Writings of 
Raya Dunayevskaya 
see ad page 11 


(continued from page 8) 

but treated also as a moral and religious concern, to ad- 
here to the point of view of finitude, and the wish to go 
further is reckoned a mark of audacity, if not of insani- 
ty, of thought.” 

(Remember “soviets in the sky”?) 34 

If we go from this audacious thinking directly to the 
Free Mind or end of Section 1 of Mind Subjective, we 
will meet with free will in a new social order: “Actual 
free will is the unity of theoretical and practical mind: 
a free will which realizes its own freedom of will, now 
that the formalism, fortuitousness, and contractedness 
of the practical content up to this point have been su- 
perseded. By superseding the adjustments of means 
therein contained, the will is the immediate individual- 
ity self-institutecf — an individuality, however, also puri- 
fied of all that interferes with its universalism, i.e. with 
freedom itself.” [para. 481] 

In a word, not the free will of the Ego, the unhappy 
consciousness, but the free will of the social individual, 
“an individuality...purified of all that interferes.. ..with 
. freedom itself.” [para. 481] 

i To get to the “will to liberty (which) is no longer an 
impulse which demands its satisfaction, but the perma- 
nent character — the spiritual consciousness grown into 
a non-impulsive nature,” [para. 482] Hegel cannot avoid 
history, the concrete development: 

f . ' 

“When individuals and nations have once got in then- 
heads the abstract concept of full-blown liberty, there is 
nothing like it in its uncontrollable strength, just be- 
cause it is the very essence of mind, and that as its 
, very actuality. Whole continents, Africa and the East, 
r have never had this Idea, and are without it still. The 
j Greeks and Romans, Plato and Aristotle, even the 
t Stoics, did not have it. On the contrary, they saw that 
: it is only by birth (as, for example, an Athenian or 
Spartan citizen), or by strength of character, education, 
i or philosophy ( — the sage is free even as a slave and in 
chains) that the human being is actually free. It was 
through Christianity that this Idea came into the 
world.” [para. 482] 

I:- _ ' . " • 

(I’ll be d — d if for us I will need to stop to give the 
materialistic explanation here. I’m not fighting Hegel’s 
. idealism but trying to absorb his dialectics. Anyone who 
can’t think of the Industrial and French Revolutions as 
the beginnings of modem society, or know that when 
| will to liberty is no longer mere impulse but “perma- 
nent character,” “spiritual consciousness” it means and 
’ can mean only the proletariat that has absorbed all of 
| science in his person, that person better not try to 
grapple with Hegel.) 



Their * *ejeeds3 9? property, che> "have” m posses- 
sion, and directly to the is of the new society: “If to be 
aware of the idea — to be aware, i.e., that men are aware 
of freedom as their essence, aim, and object — is matter 
of speculation, still this very idea itself is the actuality 
of men — not something which they have, as men, but 
: which they are.” [para. 482] 

We are ready for the Absolute Mind. I will limit my- 
self to the concluding four paragraphs, para. 574-577. 

f. ‘ ' ‘ l *’ "J 7 - 

Hegel begins his conclusions about philosophy which 
| “is the self -thinking Idea, the truth aware of itself’ by 
f referring us to the Absolute Idea in the Smaller Logic, 
■ and there Hegel issued a warning, “It is certainly possi- 
ble to indulge in a vast amount of senseless declama- 
' tion about the idea absolute. But its true content is 
only the whole system of which we have been hitherto 
examining the development.” 35 

Back to para. 574: “the logical system, but with the 
signification that it is universality approved and certif- 
ied in concrete content as in its actuality.” 36 

I’m here reminded of that total Introduction to the 
: Smaller Logic (or perhaps it is time to begin calling it 
by its right name, Encyclopedia of the Philosophical 
Sciences, since the SL is Part I of it and the Philoso- 
phy of Mind that concerns me now Part III) where he 
says “the Idea is not so feeble as merely to have a right 
or an obligation to exist without actually existing.” 
[para. 6] And most certainly Socialism “is not so feeble 
as merely to have a right or obligation to exist without 
actually existing.” Quite the contrary the new society is 
evident everywhere, appears within the old. 


34. Irving Howe, writing in a Workers Party discussion bulletin 
(Vol. I, No. 9, March 28, 1946) attacked the Johnson-Forest Tend- 
ency for allegedly romanticizing American workers, charging 
them with creating “soviets in the skies." 

35. Hegel’s Logic (Part I of the Encyclopedia of the Philosophical 
Sciences), translated by William Wallace (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1975), para. 237, Zusaetze. 

36. In reissuing excerpts of the May 20, 1953 Letter in mimeo- 
. graphed form in 1986, Dunayevskaya included the first half of 
.the first sentence of para. 574. The full sentence in Hegel reads: 

. This notion of philosophy is the seif-thinking Idea, the truth 
aware of itself (para. 236) — the logical system, but with 
the signification that it is universality approved and certif- 
ied in concrete content as in its actuality. 


Let us return to Hegel, still para. 574, “In this way 
the science has gone back to its beginning: its result is 
the logical system but as a spiritual principle: out of 
the presupposing judgment, in which the notion was 
only implicit and the beginning an immediate — and 
thus out of the appearance which it had there — it has 
risen into its pure principle and thus also into its prop- 
er medium.” 

This appearance “gives the motive of the further de- 
velopment.” [para. 575] So, like all rational thinkers, we 
are back at the form of the syllogism: “The first ap- 
pearance is formed by the syllogism, which is based on 
the Logical system as starting-point, with Nature for 
the middle term which couples the Mind with it. The 
Logical principle turns to Nature and Nature to Mind.” 
[para. 575] 

The movement is from the logical principle or theory 
to nature or practice and from practice not alone to 
theory but to the new society which is its essence: 
(Note scrupulously how this development, this practice, 
sunders itself). 

“Nature, standing between the Mind and its essence, 
sunders itself, 37 not indeed to extremes of finite abstrac- 
tion, nor itself to something away from them and inde- 
pendent — which, as other than they, only serves as a 
link between them: for the syllogism is in the Idea and 
Nature is essentially defined as a transition-point and 
negative factor, and as implicitly the Idea.” [para. 575] 

Thus the sundering of practice has been neither to 
mount the “extremes of finite abstraction” nor as mere 
link between practice and theory for the triangular de- 
velopment here means that practice itself is “implicitly 
the Idea.” 

“Still,” continues Hegel, “the mediation of the notion 
has the external form of transition, and the science of 
Nature presents itself as the course of necessity, so that 
it is only in the one extreme that the liberty of the no.- 
tion is explicit as a self-amalgamation.” [para. 575] 

By all means let’s follow Hegel and hold back from 
skipping a single link. But also let us not forget that 
this is only the first syllogism, while “In the second syl- 
logism this appearance is so far superseded, that that 
syllogism is the standpoint of the Mind itself, which — as 
the mediating agent in the process — presupposes Na- 
ture and couples it with the Logical principle. It is the 
syllogism where Mind reflects on itself in the Idea: phil- 
osophy appears as a subjective cognition, of which lib- 


37. la her 1974 lecture to the Hegel Society of America, entitled 
"Hegel's Absolute as New Beginning,” Dunayevskaya noted that 
"A.V. Miller, the new translator of Hegel, called my attention to 
the fact that in the Wallace translation ’sie’ (them) is mistakenly 
read as ‘sich' (itself).” Dunayevskaya elaborated upon this in her 
1986 "Letters to non-Marxist Hegel Scholars" (see Supplement to 
the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, #11219): “[Miller] pointed 
out that Wallace had translated sie as if it were sich, whereas in 
fact it should have read 'sunders' not itself but them. That, how- 
ever, was not my problem. The sundering was what was crucial 
to me; the fact that Nature turns out to be the mediation was 
certainly no problem to any materialist'; the form of the trans- 
ition which was departing from the course of necessity was the 
exciting part." 


erty is the aim, and which is itself the way to pioduce 
it.” [para. 576] 

Here then Mind itself is “the mediating agent in the 
process.” I cannot help but think of Marx concluding 
that the Commune is “the form at last discovered to 
work out the economic emancipation of the proletari- 
at,” 38 and of Lenin in Vol. IX 39 saying that the workers 
and peasants “must understand that the whole thing 
now is practice, that the historical moment has arrived 
when theory is being transformed into practice, is vital- 
ised by practice, corrected by practice, tested by prac- 
tice,” and on the same page (420): “The Paris Com- 
mune gave a great example of how to combine initia- 
tive, independence, freedom of action and vigour from 
below with voluntary centralism free from stereotyped 
forms.” And so I repeat Mind itself, the new society, is 
“the mediating agent in the process.” 40 

This is where Hegel arrives at Absolute Mind, the 
third syllogism: “The third syllogism is the Idea of phil- 
osophy, which has self-knowing reason, the absolutely- 
universal, for its middle term: a middle, which divides 
itself into Mind and Nature, making the former its pre.~ 
supposition, as process of the Idea’s subjective activity, 
and the latter its universal extreme, as process of the 
objectively and implicitly existing Idea.” [para. 577] 

No wonder I was so struck, when working out the 
layers of the party, with the Syllogism which disclosed 
that either the Universal or the Particular or the Indi- 
vidual could be the middle term. Note carefully that 
the “middle which divides itself’ is nothing less than 
the absolute universal itself and that, in dividing itself 
into Mind and Nature it makes Mind the presupposi- 
tion “as process of the Idea’s subjective activity” and 
Nature “as process of the objectively and implicitly ex- 
isting Idea.” 

Here, much as I try not once again to jolt you by 
sounding as if I were exhorting, I’m too excited not to 
rejoice at what this means for us. But I’ll stick close to 
Hegel and not go off for visits with Lenin and Marx. 
Hegel says that the two appearances of the Idea (So- 
cialism in the form of the Commune and the Soviets) 
characterizes both its manifestation and in it precisely 
is “A unification of the two aspects.” 

“The self-judging of the Idea into its two appearances 
(para. 575, 576) characterizes both as its (the self-know- 
ing reason’s) manifestations: and in it there is a unifica- 
tion of the two aspects: — it is the nature of the fact, the 
notion, which causes the movement and development, 7 
yet this same movement is equally the action of cogni- 
tion. The eternal Idea, in full fruition of its essence, 
eternally sets itself to work, engenders and enjoys itself 
as absolute Mind.” [para. 577] 

We have entered the new society. 

W. [Raya Dunayevskaya] 


38. See Karl Marx, "The Civil War in France, in Collected 
Works, Vol. 22, (New York: International Publishers, 1986), p. 
334. 

39. This refers to Vol. IX of Lenin s Selected Works. 

40. In the 1974 edition this paragraph has vertical double lines 
drawn alongside it; this paragraph wos not included by Dunayev- 
skaya in the 1986 excerpts of the May 20, 1953 Letter. 
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Black/Red View 


New attack on the poor 


by John Alan 

Both the Democrats and the Republicans have joined 
together in calling the Family Security Act of 1988 a 
“radical reform” of the welfare system. An editorial in 
the Washington Post National Weekly Edition has 
gone so far as to call the Act “...the working definition 
of social justice.” 

Such hyperbole hides the fact that the Family Securi- 
ty Act is a brutal intrusion of a national workfare pro- 
gram into the lives of 3.3 million women receiving Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC). It’s an 
intrusion that gives little choice. 

Under the new rules there is a mandatory require- 
ment that these women must join a job training pro- 
gram and, upon completion of their training, they must 
accept any “bona fide” employment, whenever the wag- 
*es are equal to or exceed their AFDC allowances. If 
they refuse to comply with either of these requirements 
they will be removed from AFDC rolls. If this happens, 
to prevent the suffering of the children, “protective pay- 
ment” for them may be paid to a “third party.” The 
Act does not explain how this will be accomplished. 

The overwhelming majority of these women are 
young. Black and Hispanic, living in slum areas of 
large cities. Faced with the outside imposition of 
such limiting, compulsory rules there is bound to be 
confusion and suffering for both them and their 
children. But the purpose of the Act is not concerned 
with this — its sole purpose is to reduce the number 
of families receiving AFDC. 

While this Act severely disciplines the welfare moth- 
er, it is far from a serious attempt to eliminate the con- 
ditions of poverty in which she and her children live. 
First of all, the Act is so inadequately funded it can’t 
even alleviate the immediate crisis of poverty now exist- 
ing in AFDC families. Thus the $2.8 billion set aside in 
the Act to assist states in providing child care, while 
AFDC mothers are training or working, does not make 
up for the decline in all AFDC benefits over the last 15 
years, or for cuts made by the Reagan administration. 
ECONOMIC ILLUSIONS 


The reality in no way corresponds to this illusion. Ac- 
cording to a recent study by the Center on Budget and 
Policy Priorities, there has been a steady decline in_ 
good jobs for Blacks over the last 20 years. Today, 
Black income is 56.1% that of white, the rate of Black 
poverty is 33.1% and Black unemployment is 12%. 

In this kind of economic condition, the job that 
awaits the majority of AFDC mothers is likely to be, as 
one economist put it, “a poverty service job” in restau- 
rants, hotels and personal services, offering the lowest 
of wages, with no security or benefits. 

MALTHUS AND MOYNIHAN 

The Family Security Act is not a “reform” of the wel- 
fare system; it is a restructuring of it in such a way that 
the victims of poverty pay for “welfare” by being com- 
pelled to take jobs that offer poverty wages. Such “wel- 
fare reform” is not new. Historically, it began when the 
first welfare reform bill was introduced in 19th century 
England, at the time when capitalism was faced with 
the new phenomenon of poverty it had created. The 
poor were forced to enter workhouses before they would 
be given aid. The ideological ground for the 19th centu- 
ry “reformers” was the contention of Thomas Malthus 
that aid to the poor caused poverty by encouraging 
them to “breed” superfluous children, and to ameliorate 
their misery they should be forced to work. 

The major drafter of the Family Security Act is 
Senator Patrick Moynihan. Senator Moynihan is well 
known for being the father of the theory that claims 
it is the "social pathology” in the Black family, espe- 
cially illegitimate births, which is the cause of Black 
underemployment and poor education. 

Malthus and Moynihan are separated by more than a 
century, yet they espouse the same ideology about pov- 
erty originating in the “bad habits” of the poor. Both 
men avoid seeing poverty as the product of the accumu- 
lation of wealth on a capitalist basis. 

What remains to be seen now is how the masses of 
Black, Hispanic and poor whites are going to respond to 
this so-called Family Security Act. 


Pinochet NO! 

New York, N.Y. — Chileans didn’t want to miss a 
chance to vote NO in the September plebiscite on 
whether the Pinochet dictatorship should remain in 
power without holding elections. Ninety-seven percent 
of the population registered to vote, and 97% of them 
voted. 

During my recent stay there, I was surprised to find 
that everyone in the poblaciones (the shantytowns of 
the poor) felt so strongly about voting and had such 
high expectations of the results. When I asked people if 
they really thought Pinochet would go away if he lost 
the vote, they said he would be too ashamed not to! 

Most of the opposition groups such as the Communist 
and Socialist Parties held the masses back from any ac- 
tivity that might interfere with the election. I thought it 
was a good moment for mobilizations, land seizures and 
such, while Pinochet was trying to look good, but they 
were afraid to push the dictatorship. The best organized 
response endorsed the position of the relatives of the 
“disappeared,” that they will not forgive and forget, 
that the next government must prosecute the criminals 
who have killed so many over the last 15 years. 

While the old Left organizations had long debates 
over whether to participate in the plebiscite, their ideol- 
ogies are not in the language of the people today. One 
popular organization among the poor youth is Lautaro, 
which engages in activities such as 50 people raiding a 
supermarket and giving away the food in a poblacion. 
Another is the Manuel Rodriguez Front, which split 
from the Communist Party and no longer believes that 
an insurrection will come from a general strike. It 
speaks of a “patriotic front” against imperialism and 
long-term work in the poblaciones. 

The police mostly leave the poblaciones alone now, to 
avoid confrontations like the mass protests of the past 
few years. There are no more demonstrations down- 
town, except by students, and the police let the pobla- 
ciones put up barricades and dance all night. 

The Constitution allows Pinochet to rule even if he 
loses the election he is now required to hold next year, 
because he can remain the head of the army. But then 
when nothing changes, Chile will return to reality. 

— Chilean Exile 


Russian state-capitalism vs. growing revolt 


The Family Security Act of 1988 is a creature of capi- 
talist party politics. It was worked out and accepted by 
President Reagan and both Houses of Congress within 
the limits of their own mutual political interests. It pro- 
jects the illusion that the economy is OK and that 
there is a surplus of non-poverty wage jobs beyond the 
ghettos, and that all minorities have to do is to train for 
them and look for them. 


Subscribe to News & Letters 

Free Moses Mayekiso! 
Free All Political Prisoners 
in South Africa! 
Solidarity with the Idea of 
Freedom! 

The apartheid government of South Africa is 
continuing its all out war against Black freedom by 
trying Moses Mayekiso, the General Secretary of 
the National Union of Metal Workers (NUMSA) 
and four of his comrades for treason. This phony 
charge is not based just on their union activities 
but on their militant opposition to the whole sys- 
tem of apartheid. 

News & Letters was the first newspaper in this 
country to carry the story of Moses Mayekiso’s 
battle with apartheid in the column Direct From 
South Africa: Freedom Journal. This column is writ- 
ten by South African activists who express the 
freedom ideas that are part of this long struggle. 
One such idea is Mayekiso’s proposal to the South 
African unions to adopt a Worker’s Charter instead 
of the abstract Freedom Charter, which is con- 
cerned more with property rights and state control 
over the unions than with human rights. We Marx- 
ist-Humanists in News and Letters Committees 
join in this international protest against this so- 
called treason trial. However, at the same time we 
call for solidarity with the ideas of freedom, the 
ideas that connect the myriad freedom struggles 
going on in the world, in Asia, in Eastern Europe, 
in Central America and in the United States, espe- 
cially the struggle of Black Americans. 

Inherent in all of these mass struggles are con- 
cepts of a new society — concepts which have to be 
1 discovered by letting the oppressed speak for them- 
selves. News & Letters is the newspaper of News 
and Letters Committees where the voices of masses 
in motion opposing oppression can be heard not 
separated from the philosophy of revolution based 
on the Marxist-Humanism of Raya Dunayevskaya. 
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(continued from page 1) 

At a meeting with farmers in mid-October, broadcast on 
TV, Gorbachev criticized those peasants who were fear- 
ful of giving up whatever “security” collective farming 
provided: “No fool is going to go to work on a lease 
contract so long as he can have a salary without earn- 
ing it.” 

"NEW THINKING” — BUT ONE PARTY RULE 

Melding all of this into a new “ideological framework” 
is now the task of the new ideology chief, Vadim Med- 
vedev, who — while calling for a so-called “new thinking” 
about “socialism” — has quickly made it clear that he 
and Gorbachev have no intention of allowing a formal 
political opposition to the Communist Party. But oppo- 
sition both at home and throughout East Europe is 
growing. 

The returning soldiers from Afghanistan have 
raised probing questions about Russian imperialism 
and about racism at home. Women have raised new 
opposition to militarism. At the same time, at least 
five planned nuclear power stations had to be can- 
celled since Chernobyl exploded in April, 1986, with 
some of the strongest opposition coming from the 
non-Russian ethnic minorities in the republics like 
Lithuania, Armenia and Latvia. 

And while “perestroika” is still ardently supported by 
the technocrats, there are signs that some of the intel- 
lectuals in Russia are losing their enthusiasm for Gorba- 
chevism. Informal left-wing groups — from independent 
Marxists to ecologists to avant-garde poets — have been 
growing over the past year. In Moscow, Leningrad, 
Krasnoyarsk and Taganrog, dozens of independent bul- 
letins are being published, with a combined distribution 
of thousands of copies. 

Yet the disorientation that “glasnost” exerts on all 
too many intellectuals — worldwide — must be confronted. 
Its danger in east Europe is best seen, at this moment, 
in the very land where the drive for freedom has been 
both unquenchable and marked by a mass working class 
character; Poland. 

POLAND’S UNQUENCHABLE STRUGGLE 

This year has been a still newer generation of Polish 
workers in the forefront, many of them only children in 
December, 1981 when martial law crushed Solidarnosc — 
that elemental new form of genuinely independent trade 
union movement which refused to separate economic, 
social and political demands for freedom when it erupt- 
ed in 1980. 

All of the strikes this year — whether those that the 
steelworkers began last Spring that were quickly put 
down, or those spearheaded by the coalminers in Au- 
gust and continued for weeks — were initiated, not by 
the "old-line” Solidarity leadership in Gdansk and 
Warsaw, but by the new generation. Nor were the 
young workers so disarmed by "glasnost” that they 
were ready to settle for a so-called "pluralism,” for 
mere "representation” in the system— Jaruzelski’s 
"perestroika.” 

Indeed, Lech Walesa found himself booed when he ar- 
gued for an end to the strikes, in his own shipyard in 
Gdansk and at the mines in Jastrezebie, 500 miles away, 
where he was sent by the government to get the miners 
back to work. It was not a question of courage or mili- 
tancy, of which there has always been an abundance. 
Rather, what the movement must face is how disastrous 


was the concept of a “self-limiting revolution” — which 
Jacek Kuron had put forth at the height of Solidarnosc 
in 1980-81, in place of the total uprooting of the degen- 
erate State-capitalist world that the workers had been 
fighting for when they created what had been called “a 
world apart” in those magnificent days. 

"THE STRUGGLE CONTINUES’’ 

As we go to press, comes the news that Jaruzelski’s 
new Prime Minister, Rakowski, plans to Initiate his “ec- 
onomic reforms” by closing down none other than the 
Gdansk shipyard, itself. Nothing shows more clearly the j 
sameness of the class character of state and private 
capitalism than that this announcement was made on 
the eve of the visit of Margaret Thatcher, Rakowski’s 
“model” for economic reform! What the workers will do 

rem ftjns to fee seen, but it is clear that the crisis for the 

Polish people can only deepen. “Legalized” or not, the j 
workers — and the students — are bound to erupt again, j 
Thousands in the Independent Students Association, i 
banned along with Solidarnosc in 1981, did not wait for 
“legalization” to stage new rallies and protests all across . 
Poland in October. 

The turmoil that has marked all of Russia and East 
Europe in 1988 is a continuation of the ferment that be- 
gan three-and-a-half decades ago, when the 1953 East 
German uprising made inseparable its demand for 
“Bread and Freedom!” 3 A month later 10,000 miners in 
the slave camps at Vorkuta within Russia burst into re- 
volt. It continued in 1956 when the Polish students’ dis- 
cussion of Marx’s humanism inspired the Hungarian , 
Revolution that year. The struggle to find a philosophy 
of freedom to match the breadth and depth of the re- 
volt has been ceaseless ever since — from Prague Spring 
in 1968 to Solidarnosc in this decade. The struggle con- 
tinues. 

3, It was this revolt, which erupted six weeks after Raya Dunayevskaya ’s 
philosophic breakthrough on Hegel’s Absolutes, which she saw as a 
‘‘movement from practice that is itself a form of theory.” See special 
publication of her Letters of May 12 and 20, 1953, this issue, pp. 5-9. 
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Revolutionary upsurge of 1968 revisited 


The Imagination of the New Left: A Global Analysis 
f 1968 by George Katsiaficas, South End Press, 1987 
11 . 00 . 

The Imagination of the New Left: A Global Analy- 
s of 1968 is bound to have an important impact not 
ily on how the mass revolts of the late 1960s are in- 
rpreted but also on the battle of ideas emerging in the 
Ldical youth movement of today. In fact, the ideas ex- 
ressed in Katsiaficas’s book played a part in a national 
udent conference at Rutgers University earlier this 
sar when over 200 of the participants revolted against 
le bureaucracy and reformism of the conference organ- 
ers by walking out and forming their own independent 
iucus. Leaders of the walkout passed out a positive ra- 
eW of the book that encouraged activists to reject 
>th vanguardism and reformism and to study the ideas 
: Herbert Marcuse. 

In the book, Katsiaficas graphically shows, through 
storical detail and attempted dialectical analysis, that 
le chain reaction of mass uprisings throughout 1967- 
170 was a world historic movement that threatened 
,e established order on a global scale. Like 1848 and 
>05, he explains, the social and political unrest of 1968 
d not result in any successful revolutionary seizure of 
iwer; it did, however, create new visions of the mean- 
g of freedom through the direct action of millions of 
»ople that went beyond the boundaries of any one 
mntry. 

REJECTION OF PRAGMATISM 
The importance of The Imagination of the New Left 
that at the height of the Reagan retrogression, Katsi- 
icas rejects the pragmatism that has polluted the ide- 
ogy of the Left. He refuses to separate theory from 
actice and goes beyond writing mere history or “ob- 
ctive” sociology by attempting to develop a revolu- 
>nary theory with “the goal of genuine human libera- 
m.” He calls for a “genuine revolution in the ad- 
mced capitalist societies, particularly the United 
ates...[that] would be a working-class feminist revolu- 
>n against racial domination or nothing at all”.' 
Katsiaficas quotes Marcuse throughout the book to 
ick up his arguments, and unfortunately his critique 
>es not go much farther than Marcuse’s view of the 
ew Left. Although he makes it clear that no revolu- 
>n can succeed without the participation of the work- 
s, he also reinforces the illusion that the Great Refus- 
of young intellectuals is what really drives the move- 
ent forward, and that workers can decide whether or 
it they want to come along for the ride. 


Editorial 


(continued from page 1) 

[infill one, utterly indifferent to the new-found confi- 
nce among liberals and conservatives that after 40 
ars the welfare system is now on the road to “re- 
rm-” Against “all the fine confidence professed,” Pub- 
Aid Departments in those states where “welfare re- 
in” has been implemented still report that getting a 
v-wage workfare job has been no ticket out of pover- 
Many have the ticket, but still can’t ride under 
laganism. 

ft American reality, this election year, doesn’t stop 
re, however. There is the spectacle of a syncophantic 
tss media that remains ideologically subservient to 
lagan/Bush. That subservience didn’t begin this year 
with this campaign, but in 1980 when Ronald Reagan 
ened his presidential campaign in Philadelphia, Miss., 
home of the KKK and the spot where Civil Rights 
rkers were murdered in 1964 — and the media kept 
mt on Reagan’s racist appeals. 

KERICA’S "DIRTY LITTLE SECRET” 

rhat is the meaning of the “dirty little secret” New 
rk Times columnist Anthony Lewis singled out in his 
20 column, when he wrote: “Class, it has been said, 
;he dirty little secret of American society. In the 1988 
idential campaign, race is the dirty little secret: a 
!y significant factor that no one mentions out loud.” 
ie ideological reality of Reaganism will find us 
Ictly where we have been for the last eight years 
jthe day after the election, no matter who wins, 
as the reactionary ideologue Edwin Feulner of 
Heritage Foundation extolled Reagan — his 
jst important accomplishment of all has been the 
;kfttg some have denigrated: overseeing a suc- 
1 ideological [counter-]re volution.” 
e media spotlight will have been switched off, but 
;he deep distrust of the “other America.” The un- 
ting hell that Vietnam vets still live in nearly two 
lea since the war will continue to re-emerge in ou- 
over the record of Dan Quayle’s two-faced militar- 
,abor’s militant rejection of Bush will not be quiet- 
ore than it was when shipyard workers in Port- 
'regon roundly, protested his appearance on Labor 
nd the “indignant heart” of the Black masses 
ntinue to beat against Reagan’s “American bas- 

nust not have any illusions, though. For the chal- 
Jemains that which Raya Dunayevskaya issued in 
“Theory/Practice” column: “The abysmal lower 
that the Reagan retrogression has sunk the 
nto throughout the seven years of this decade 
luted the ideological air, pot only of the ruling 

I ut has penetrated the Left itself. Such deep ra- 
tion urgently demands that, along with the eco- 
knd political tasks facing us, we look for philo- 
Itew beginnings.” 


VAGUE ON REVOLUTIONARY SUBJECT 

He also asserts that the “New Working Class” of 
technicians, and not the industrial proletariat, are the 
new revolutionary subject of the modern age, and he 
points to May 1968 in France. He praises the creative 
slogans of striking journalists and says that they, not 
the miners, longshoremen, and railroad workers, played 
the leading role in the May movement. 

His discussion of the Black dimension in the U.S. also 
betrays a weakness in his argument. This cannot only 
be seen in his discussion of the 1960s but even more so 
in his brief discussion of the 1860s when he says, “The 
United States was conquered by new economic masters 
whose program of industrialization necessitated freeing 
the slaves.” This is all he says, as if the Blacks were to- 
tally passive in the process. 

His vagueness about revolutionary Subjects cannot 
be separated from his vagueness about the dialectic. 
He uses Marx and Hegel, but doesn’t attempt to be 
either fully Marxist or Hegelian. Instead, he attrib- 
utes world historic movements to the "eros effect” 
which is: "The massive awakening of the instinctual 
hur.. a need for justice and freedom.” So ultimately, 
revolution is a product of human instinct and not hu- 
man reason. 

This leads to problems in his discussion of revolution- 
ary organization. He is opposed to all forms of centrali- 
zation of power, so he rejects the vanguard party. But 
instead, he replaces it with a de-centralized “avant 
garde” party to lead with the purpose of “enlightening” 
the masses. Here we see his intellectual elitism coming 
out: the masses act out of instinct, so they need rational 
visionary intellectuals to give them direction, 

The emphasis he puts on both culture and instinct 
bring him dangerously close to Maoist intuitionalism. 
Although he doesn’t express any explicit affinity to 
Maoism, he dosn’t give any serious critique of it either. 
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Youth bulletin 75<? 

• Report to the 1988 Youth Conference — Sheila 
Fuller 

• Raya Dunayevskaya’s 1982, 1983 & 1984 Letters to 
Youth 

Order from News & Letters Youth Committees, 59 
E. Van Buren, Rm. 707, Chicago, IL 60605 


He merely criticizes the armed violence of students 
against unarmed non-violent workers in the Chinese 
Cultural Revolution as an excessive current in the 
world-wide New Left, which was non-essential to the 
character of the movement. 

I’d recommend to other young radicals, who are with 
me in the struggle, to come to terms with the late 1960s 
so we can develop a movement that is more revolution- 
ary than the New Left, that we all read Imagination of 
the New Left side by side with Philosophy and Revo- 
lution by Raya Dunayevskaya. Comparing and contrast- 
ing these two works is an education in revolutionary 
thought in itself, in which we can see the differences in 
the Marcusean view and the Marxist- Humanist philoso- 
phy. Unlike Katsiaficas, Dunayevskaya does not forget 
that the revolutionary movement of the 1960s failed, so 
she can move beyond the contradictions that the move- 
ment did not resolve. And those of us who happen to be 
university students should especially pay attention to 
Raya whqp she tells us that a lack of confidence in the 
masses is the common root of a lack of confidence in 
the self-development, self-activity, and self-movement in 
the Hegelian dialectic. — Jim Guthrie 

Sit-in at Univ. of Texas 

Austin, Texas— On Oct. 7, a group of 50 people 
organized by A Luta Continua/The Struggle Continues 
a multi-issue, progressive student organization at the 
University of Texas (UT), staged a sit-in at the UT 
President’s office. They were demanding: 1) an end to 
the UT’s expansion into and destruction of the Black- 
land neighborhood of East Austin and 2) the right of 
the homeless to occupy the boarded-up homes of the 
area. 

Blackland, named after its fertile soil, is a predom- 
inantly working class Afro-American community on 
the East Side of rigidly segregated Austin. UT has 
been eyeing and acquiring parts of the area by emi- 
nent domain for decades. 

UT not only created a bogus front to buy the land, 
but broke its pledge to purchase only homes that have 
come on the market. In addition, UT continues to sup- 
port the South African apartheid regime through its re- 
fusal to divest its almost $800 million invested in corpo- 
rations operating in South Africa. 

Following two months of well attended discussion fo- 
rums and showing of films documenting the struggle to 
save Blackland and to assist the 3,000 homeless of Aus- 
tin, A Luta Continua and two other groups, the Black- 
land Neighborhood Association and homeless organizers 
of the Street People’s Advisory Council, organized a 
demonstration to demand “UT out of Blackland! House 
the Homeless Now!” A huge lunch was served to the 
homeless and hungry with donated groceries. A petition 
demanded that UT: 1) rescind its powers of eminent do- 
main in Blackland; 2) open up its houses for use by the 
homeless; 3) end all bulldozing of homes in Blackland. 

It was out of this demonstration that 50 people 
marched to the UT president’s office for a sit-in. 

The links between the homeless, Blackland and stu- 
dent communities have been drawn in opposition to 
UT’s policy of racism and support of apartheid. The 
struggle to end UT’s policies of racial and profit-moti- 
vated destruction of Blackland still continues. For more 
information please contact Robert of A Luta Continua, 
P.0. Box 49032, Austin, TX 78765. 


Selected Philosophic Writings of Raya 
Dunayevskaya as found in The Rau a 
Dunaiievskaya Collection— Marxist-Humanism: A 
Ha lf Century o f its World Development 


• "Hegel’s Absolute as New 
Beginning.” Dunayevskaya’s 
1974 lecture to the Hegel Society 
of America. Reprinted from Art 
and Logic in Hegel’s Philosophy, 
edited by Warren E. Steinkraus 
and Kenneth L. Schmitz. (Micro- 
film #11535) 

• "The Year of Only 8 
Months.” Bulletin includes an 
exchange of correspondence be- 
tween Raya Dunayevskaya and 
non-Marxist Hegel scholars, 
George Armstrong Kelly and 
Louis Dupre, on the “Idea of Cog- 
nition” and “Third ' Attitude to 
Objectivity” within Hegel’s work. 
(Microfilm #10690) 


Guide To The 

Raya Q una y evska ya 
C ollection 

Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its Wbrtd Development 

Wayne Slate University Archives 
of Labor and Urban Affairs 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 

NEWLY ADDED: 


• Vblume XI: 1981- 1985— Dialectics of Revolution: 
American Roots and World Humanist Concepts 

'* Volume XU: Retrospective and Perspective — 

The Raya Dunayevskaya Collec tion, 1924-1986 

E.kIj run volume has ait int:<«k« lion by Raya Drn;,iv<-vsK.iy.i. 


$2.00 

Cuuit* fa-; 

Nwi 4 letim. » t ■ Vm Buren Si., Chicago, II SOWS 


• "Why Phenomenology? 
Why Now?” Dunayevskaya’s 
summary /lecture notes of Pheno- 
menology of Mind, originally writ- 
ten in 1960, as published with a 
new Introduction, 1987. (Microfilm 
#11144) 


• "On the Battle of Ideas: 
Philosophic-Theoretic 
Points of Departure as Po- 
litical Tendencies Respond 
to the Objective Situation.” 
A Political-Philosophic Letter 
which discusses the final three 
syllogisms (para. 575-577) in He- 
gel’s Philosophy of Mind (Micro- 
film #7486) 


The full collection (12,000 pages) is available on microfilm from Wayne State University Archives of. 
Labor and Urban Affairs, Detroit, Michigan 48202. 

The Guide and Supplement to the Guide of The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection is available from 
News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren St, Chicago, IL 60605 for $3. 
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Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

Hundreds of thousands of people in the Southern Su- 
dan, mainly from the Dinka ethnic group, face immi- 
nent starvation. Nearly 10,000 have died since June. On 
Oct. 10, the New York Times reported: “The Govern- 
ment’s military policy dictates that food not be deliv- 
ered in the south, officials said, because with the excep- 
tion of Government garrison town, the territory is con- 
trolled by the rebels.” 

Finally, on Oct. 12, the Sudanese government allowed 
U.S. emergency relief planes into the South. Up until 
then, “relief’ had been limited to provisioning govern- 
ment troops but denied to the people, even in those few 
cities the government still controls. The government has 
also given heavy arms to Muslim ethnic groups in the 
region, who have launched raids on the Dinka popula- 
tion leading to murder, torture and enslavement. 

Over the past few years, the leaders of the Muslim 
North have moved to reimpose Islamic (Sharia) law 
oil the entire country, despite the fact that the South 


New French strikes 


Crises in El Salvador 


Government complicity in Sudan famine 


is mainly non-Muslim. President Sadiq el-Mahdi 
came to power on a platform of secularizing Suda- 
nese law and negotiating autonomy for the South 
with the Southern-based Sudanese Peoples Libera- 
tion Army (SPLA), which is led by John Garang. 
Those negotiations failed because Sadiq el-Mahdi 
could not keep his end of the bargain, and today he 
has moved toward alliance with the reactionary Is- 
lamic Front. 

Also, in October, new Sharia-based “law” was pro- 
posed by the cabinet, including: 100 lashes and five 
years in prison for homosexuality; death by stoning for 
adultery; crucifixion for armed robbery, and death for 
renouncing the Muslim faith. While the Dinka and the 
other Southerners are labeled “tribes” by our racist me- 
dia, they are in fact the Black African part of the Su- 
dan. Their movement, the SPLA, has a secular and so- 
cialist philosophy which is far more humanistic and 
modem than the clerical obscurantism of the govern- 
ment. 


A wave of strikes has broken out in France challeng- 
ing the newly-elected social democratic government of 
Francois Mitterrand and Michel Rocard. With 170,000 
low-wage nurses from public hospitals demanding a 33% 
wage increase, the wily Mitterrand and other old-line 
Left politicians remarked that the nurses’ demands had 
some justification. Not so for Mitterrand’s appointee, 
the yuppie-like Rocard, himself once on the far Left, 
who responded: “I will not be the Prime Minister of a 
mistaken generosity who would ruin our chances of eco- 
nomic recovery.” 

In addition to the nurses, postal workers, some auto 
workers at the state-owned Renault company, teachers, 
and commuter railway workers are also on strike. On 
Oct. 20, 50,000 workers demonstrated in Paris. 

What is disturbing to the large bureaucratic unions 
such as the Communist- led CGT (General Confedera- 
tion of Labor) is that the new strikes are led not by 
them, but by independent “coordinating committees” 
from the grassroots, outside the traditional union struc- 
tures. Among the nurses, for example, union member- 
ship is only 8%, but this has not prevented them from 
organizing serious strikes putting these mainly women 
workers in the vanguard of the new strike wave. In so 
doing, the workers are picking up the thread from the 
type of grassroots strikes they created in 1987, following 
the massive student demonstrations. 


voted for him in large numbers. The largest growing 
segment of the electorate now are non-voters. 

While the rulers are bloating on U.S. aid, Salvadorans 
face a daily struggle for food. The official minimum 
wage of $28 a week, which few workers actually receive, 
is less than half of what is needed to feed a family, and 
malnutrition and infant deaths are rising. Beans were 
once a staple but are now called “rich people’s food.” 

Conditions for Salvadorans have reeled backwards to 
become even worse than in the 1930s, the time of the 
great peasant uprising of 1932. No change of rulers, in 
the U.S. or El Salvador, can bring about the total trans- 
formations Salvadorans are fighting for. 


South African protests 



In September, ten unarmed peasants from the village 
of San Francisco in El Salvador were rounded up and 
murdered with grenades and rifles by army troops, who 
accused the seven men and three women of collabora- 
tion with the left guerrillas. Later, the El Salvador At- 
torney General asked for the arrest of four soldiers in- 
volved in the killings. But arrest warrants, when issued, 
have meant nothing to the increasingly bold death 
squads, in and out of army uniform. 

The ultra- rightist Arena party of the army and oli- 
* garchy won control of the El Salvador legislature last 
March, and expects to win the presidency next year. 
The Democratic Convergence, a left coalition, will also 
run a presidential candidate, marking the Left’s first 
electoral participation in over 15 years. 

The current president, Christian Democrat Jose 
Duarte, is now dying of cancer, but the collapse of 
his coalition began long before. Duarte was heavily 
backed by the Reagan administration in the 1984 
"showcase” presidential election; he proved incapa- 
ble of controlling the army, defeating the rightists, 
much less meeting the aspirations of the poor who 


Mass protests by Black students against the bo- 
gus, segregated October municipal elections in 
South Africa were met by tear-gas attacks, waves 
of arrests and new restrictions on the press. The 
Botha regime’s latest crackdown demands our in- 
tensified solidarity with the Black freedom move- 
ment 


Cambodia negotiations 


After a decade of Vietnamese occupation, negotiations 
are underway for a Vietnamese pullout from Cambodia. 
Looming in the background is the possibility of the ge- 
nocidal Khmer Rouge returning to power, or at least in- 
fluence, once the Vietnamese troops leave. Cambodia’s 
Prince Sihanouk, for example, wants the Khmer Rouge 
in a new “coalition” government, since “otherwise” they 
might engage in civil war. India has offered to send 
“peacekeeping” troops which Japan, newly active in the 
region, has offered to spend a huge sum to support. 

All along China has openly backed and aided the 
Khmer Rouge, many of whose “ideas” were originally 
Maoist-inspired. The U.S. and the “West” — as well as 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an organization of 
Marxist-Humanists that stands for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as in 
the U.S., or its state property form, as in Russia or 
China. We stand for the development of new human 
relations, what Marx first called a new Humanism. 


News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — ac- 
tivities which signaled a new movement from practice 
that was itself a form of theory. News & Letters was 
created so that the voices of revolt from below could 
be heard unseparated from the articulation of a phil- 
osophy of liberation. We have organized ourselves into 
a committee form of organization rather than any eli- 
tist party “to lead.” 


Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the body 
of ideas of Marxist-Humanism, became Chairwoman 
of the National Editorial Board and National Chair- 
woman of the Committees from its founding to 1987. 
Charles Denby (1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Jour- 
nal, became editor of the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works Marxism and Freedom.. .from 
1776 until Today; Philosophy and Revolution: from 
Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao and Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Phil- 
osophy of Revolution spell out the philosophic 


ground of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as Amer- 
ican Civilization on Trial concretizes it on the Ameri- 
can scene and shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. These works challenge post-Marx 
Marxists to return to Marx's Marxism. 

The new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya 
left us in her work from the 1940s to the 1980s are 
rooted in her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism in its 
original form as a “new Humanism" and in her re-cre- 
ation of that philosophy for our age as "Manrist-Hu+ I 
manism.” The development of the Marxist-Humanism 
of Dunayevskaya is recorded in the documents on mi- 
crofilm and open to all under the title The Raya Du- 
nayevskaya Collection — Marxist-Humanism: A Half 
Century of its World Development, on deposit at the 
Wayne State University Archives of Labor and Urban 
Affairs in Detroit, Michigan. 

News and Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for our time. In 
opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploitative so- 
ciety, we participate in all class and freedom struggles, 
nationally and internationally. As our Constitution 
states: ‘It is our aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other minorities, women, 
youth and those intellectuals who have broken with 
the ruling bureaucracy of both capital and labor.” We 
do not separate mass activities from the activity of 
t hinking . Send for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 


Unsurprisingly, the Reagan administration has 
consistently backed the government, making Sudai 
the second biggest recipient of U.S. aid in Africa af 
ter Egypt. The Reaganites have played down report! 
of denial of food by the government to the whol< 
South, and emphasized the small number of occa 
sions when the SPLA has blocked relief shipments 
including shooting down planes, because this govern 
ment "relief’ was going only to its own troops. A1 
this gives the erroneous impression that "both sides’ 
are equally to blame for the famine. 

The largely Muslim population of the North is noi 
uniformly fundamentalist, having overthrown the Nu 
meiry regime and its oppressive Sharia law policies ir 
1985, but virtually all political groups in the North, in 
eluding especially the once-massive Communist Party 
have a condescending view toward the Black Africar 
South, This has left the door open to the fundamental- 
ists who are gaining once again, creating oppressive laws 
and now actual famine on a massive scale. 


the Third World majority in the UN General Assem 
bly — has year after year continued to allow the Khme: 
Rouge to hold Cambodia’s UN seat. Much aid to Cam 
bodian refugee camps from the U.S. and other countriei 
has ended up in the hands of the Khmer Rouge as well. 

Today, as Gorbachev’s Russia is trying to get close t< 
China, it is refusing to underwrite the Vietnamese oecu 
pation any longer. Vietnam itself is in deep economi< 
and political crisis. 

Rather than going on trial for crimes against human! 
ty for their murder of over two million Cambodians, at 
they deserve, Pol Pot and his clique will now, at worst 
go into a sumptuous exile in China, and that only i 
they don’t gain actual power inside Cambodia. All pow 
ers, great and small, from the U.S. to China to Russia 
from Japan to India, and from Thailand to Vietnam, de 
serve due “credit” for what is unfolding in Cambodia. 


U.S. bases in Philippines 


A deep sentiment within the “peoples’s revolution,’ 
which ousted Ferdinand Marcos and brought Corazor 
Aquino to power, was the desire to be rid of the U.S 
influence within Philippine society. The U.S. military 
bases in the Philippines are the most tangible evidence 
of this domination. Subic Bay and Clark Air Force Base 
comprise the largest military installation ouside the U.S 
and provide the second largest income for Filipinos, out- 
side their government. 

The Aquino government raised these economics to a 
higher level by trading on national consciousness in the 
recently-concluded base negotiations. The treaty which 
gave the bases to the U.S. was established at the end oj 
World War II, when the Philippines had rid themselves 
of Japan’s occupation at the price of being “re-occu- 
pied” by the U.S. The treaty expires in 1991, and the 
government extracted $962 million for its final years. 

The Aquino government was also successful in gain- 
ing control over how a large portion of the payments 
will be spent — to help pay off the country’s huge foreigi 
debt. The anti-U.S. bases’ movement became a bargain 
mg point for the Aquino government in extracting a 
payment much higher than the Marcos regime ever at- 
tained; but the movement is now sure to grow. 


Uprising in Algeria 


On Oct. 4, thousands of unemployed youth and stu 
dents took to the streets of Algiers in an angry am 
spontaneous response to yet one more government ca] 
for austerity and belt tightening. For five days the cit; 
was ablaze. Symbols of wealth and luxury, cars, truck! 
buses, and commercial centers were looted and dd 
stroyed. Especially targeted were the Ministry of Com 
merce, which oversees youth employment, and the Min 
istry of Sports whose job is to keep them occupied. I 
After martial law was declared and soldiers began fil 
ing into the crowd the outburst moved to other citkl 
among them the western port of Oran, the second lain 
est city, and provincial centers of Blida and Const J 
tine. When it was over, this most ominous mass oppol 
tion since Algerian independence in 1962, had left fil 
dead, 1,000 wounded, 1,000 arrested. I 

Frantz Fanon’s warning on the eve of Algerian in A 
pendence that “the single party is the modern forml 
the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie, unmasked, unpaiH 
ed, unscrupulous and cynical,” had only become a refl 
ty for this new generation that was bom after indepefl 
ence. They view the National Liberation Front (nB 
as no hero, for them it is an entrenched single p^| 
state which jealously guards its power at all cost. 

Along with a high birth rate of 3.1% a year, se^| 
drought and infestation of locusts, Algeria, as 
many other Middle Eastern and African nations, 
faced a steady decline in oil prices since 1983. 

With a debt of 20 billion dollars, Algeria’s goverm^H 
of Chadli Benjedid follows closely IMF’s recommeBlj 
tions of reducing food subsidies, privatizing farms, ^K] 
controlling imports. But the annual five billion d^H 
debt service is over half the nation’s export! ^B 

Meanwhile, the fundamentalist Movement for Afl p 
an Renewal, headed by Ali Ben Hajd, has adopteB , 
call for raise in minimum wages and interprets th^KQ 
mand for freedom of expression and press to meanB' 1 j 
dom for proselytizing Mam and elimination of all Bm 
ences contrary to Mam from the Constitution. BB 

— -Neda^^l 
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Economic 
restructuring 
U.S. style 



by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

Gorbachev’s much-touted “perestroika,” or economic 
“restructuring,” has made the headlines in the Ameri- 
can newspapers, as much or more so than when Reagan 
took office and began his “perestroika” of the American 
economy known as Reaganomics. 

Today, the results of Reaganomics are robots in- 
stead of workers; two-tier wage systems; millions of 
Americans homeless; millions in part-time low-wage 
jobs; and now with both husband and wife working, 
still a couple cannot qualify to buy a home to raise 
their family in. This is the type of economy that 
George Bush has called "economic recovery” and 
promised to continue. 

A recent article in the Los Angeles Times (LAT) 
shows some of what “perestroika,” American style, has 
meant and will mean for American workers. The article 
quotes Anthony Carnevale, an economist with the 
American Society for Training and Development in Al- 
exandria, Va.: “People with less schooling and lower lev- 
els of skills, if they haven’t got enough seniority to be 
protected, are going to be losers. Many of them are like- 
ly to be minorities.. .many of those people are going to 
be a lost generaton.” 

MORE OUTPUT, FEWER WORKERS 

The LAT writer, Oswald Johnston, continues: “Nor is 
there room for all, even if all could adapt. Higher prod- 
uctivity is the goal of modernization, and that means 
more output from fewer workers.” 

He gives several examples of this “perestroika” of the 
American economy (and I’m calling it “perestroika” be- 
cause “more output from fewer workers” is exactly what 
Gorbachev is after too). For example, at GTE plants in 
the Chicago area, in 1982, 3,800 workers built 450,000 
multipurpose communication lines. In 1987, it took less 
than half as many workers to manufacture three times 

(continued on page 3) 


Black World 


‘Education 
For 

Liberation’ 

by Lou Turner 

It is said that when Steve Biko was stopped by the 
i South African Security Police that fateful night in Au- 
i gust, 1977, just outside of Grahamtown, in the Eastern 
[ Cape, he was on his way to a unity meeting of the vari- 
; ous political tendencies of the liberation movement. It 
j was thought that the organizational idea of a unified 
e movement perished with the state murder of Biko in 
t the following month. 

r That it didn’t perish, that its conservation has been 
accomplished by a decade of ceaseless mass Strug- 
’S gles in apartheid South Africa continues to manifest 
s itself. The recent convening of the first national con- 
; ference of the South African/Azanian Student Move- 
; ment (SAASM), held at Boston University, November 
i 11-12, was such a manifestation. 

I “This is the first time that a gathering of South Afri- 
cans at this level has been organized,” SAASM Presi- 
• dent Saths Cooper observed in his opening address. Or- 
| ganized around the concept “Education for Liberation,” 

: the spirited and polemical conference brought to mind 
i what Steve Biko discovered after the founding of SASO 
[l (South African Student Organization); “there is a grow- 
ing awareness of the role the Black students may be 
j called Upon to play in the emancipation of their com- 
[ munity. The students realize that the isolation of the 
Black intelligentsia from the rest of the Black society is 
: a disadvantage to Black people as a whole.” 

BATTLE OF IDEAS 

The tone of the conference of some 200 South Afri- 
cans was set by Saths Cooper’s declaration, “We are not 
prepared to accept any of the paternalism that has sub- 
sisted in the anti-apartheid movement in the West. 
SAASM is a manifestation that South African students 
have come of age.” It was highlighted further by John 
Samuels in his keynote speech at the end of the first 
, day when he spoke of the role of the intellectual, and 
| the “culture of liberation struggling to emerge.” From 
. the first day of the conference to the last, however, it 
(continued on page 8) 



Ideological pollution of Reaganism 
continues with Bush’s victory 



Stealth bombers, Star Wars and secret military 
space flights, such as the just completed Atlantis 
mission, are part of Bush’s Reaganist agenda for 
the 1990s. Meanwhile the numbers of homeless are 
growing. 


by John Alan 

As soon as the presidential election ended in George 
Bush’s victory, the Reagan administration suddenly be- 
gan to make a series of policy changes in line with the 
conservative meaning of Bush’s triumph. 

• Suddenly the Farm Mortgage Home Administration, 
(FMHA), notified 80,000 farmers that they might lose 
their property if their loans were delinquent. Between 
14 and 40 thousand small farmers are expected to lose 
their farms. 

• The Social Security Administration announced that 
it had drafted new rules to restrict the appeals for peo- 
ple denied retirement, disability, welfare or medicare 
benefits because it was losing 50% of the appeals. 

• The Labor Department lifted a 45-year-old ban on 
home work, opening the door to garment industry ex- 
ploitation of a segment of women workers and the mas- 
sive violation of the minimum wage law and other laws 
protecting labor. 

All of these policy decisions directed against the 
poor, and those that will follow, were deliberately 
withheld until the election was over, with the full 
knowledge and in agreement with Bush’s campaign 
strategy. According to Marlin Fitzwater, Reagan’s 
spokesman, the decisions were delayed because "no 
one in his right mind issues regulations during an 
election, they immediately become political issues.” 

This calculated suppression of the “real political is- 
sues” — Reagan’s eight year war on labor, women and 
the poor — hid for a moment that this war is going to 
continue in the president-elect’s administration. It was 
cynically used to give Bush the political advantage to 



conduct his campaign on the level of reactionary shib- 
boleths: the death penalty, the pledge of allegiance to 
the flag and the Willie Horton prison furlough. 

BUSH’S 'SHARED VALUES’: THE CIA 

Within the reactionary scope of his polluted ideology, 
Bush turned “liberalism” into the evil enemy of Ameri- 
can “shared values,” and a “card-carrying” membership 
in the American Civil Liberties Union (ACLU) into a 
subversive movement interested only in the rights of 
prisoners. Bush, in his speech, published in the New 
York Times, included in his “shared American values” 
Reagan’s bombing hit on Qaddafi to teach “him a les- 
son about international terrorism” and the “saving” of 
“American kids in a medical school when their lives 
were threatened in Grenada.” 

This, too, reveals the new imperialist dimension Bush 
brings to Reaganism. The way Bush plans to organize 
his staff in the White House gives priority to his daily, 
direct communication with the Central Intelligence 
Agency. This alone is a retrogressive shift to the right, 
(continued on page 10) 


Direct from East Europe 

Polish workers speak for themselves 


Editor’s note: The following material comes directly from 
East Europe. The letters excerpted were written by Polish 
miners about working and living conditions. 

Jastrzebie Zdroj — I would like to present some of 
the principal reasons for miners’ strikes. We work for 28 
to 30 days a month, but even for this many days of 
work our wages are hardly sufficient for keeping a fami- 
ly. A hard-working man has to eat well, but there are 
immense problems obtaining food in Jastrzebie. People 
are queueing in front of meat shops as early as 11 in 
the evening for the next day. This is because the better 
meat appears only in small quantities. This would seem 
to be an entirely improbable phenomenon when you 
consider that the mines of Jastrzebie export about 200 
million dollars worth of coal. According to the daily 
newspaper, Trybuna Robctnicza, a quarter of the en- 
tire Polish export of pit-coal comes from Jastrzebie. 
Thus, this place, with a little more than 100,000 people, 
earns some $2,000 per person in exports! If, for exam- 
ple, Warsaw produced the same amount per person, 
there would be three billion dollars worth of goods 
to sell. 

It is a well-known fact that exporting 30 million tons 
of coal earned the country roughly $800 million last 
year. Yet the government says the mines are not mak- 
ing money! This is caused by the absurdly low conver- 
sion of zlotys to dollars! The banks readily buy dollars 
at 1,950 zlotys to the dollar, but they do not sell them 
to the people at any price. 

What should a miner feel when he sees the dollars he 
has earned for the state being evaluated at 400 or 500 
zlotys, but when he enters a shop and sees a Japanese 
television being offered at 2 million zlotys? Even the 
goods offered in shops where miners can buy are priced 


at the black-market conversion rate, not the low official 
rate. 

The losses caused by strikes were calculated precisely 
(by the government). But no one is in a hurry to speci- 
fy the cost of keeping the excessive administrative and 
political apparatus in the mines. Can’t the mines be- 
come independent economic units subordinated directly 

to the Ministry of Industry? 

* * * 

Moszczenica — Miners are those on the top (the 
word “top” and the word “miner” are closely related in 
Polish) while we are common “underminers” (below the 
top) whom no one listens to or takes into consideration. 
Those working in the building industry can come in and 
out of the workplace. A journeyman can smoke a cig- 
arette, bungle a job, drink a beer in a supermarket. But 
we “underminers” can only go to and from work. For 
one day’s work, Monday through Friday, an “undermi- 
ner” gets 2,500 zlotys. In contrast a mason gets 1,200 
zlotys each hour. 

When we really earn is on Saturdays, a free day 
(continued on page 4) 
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Rigoberta Menchu: 

Editor’s note — Rigoberta Menchu, a young Quiche woman 
leader of the Guatemalan freedom movement, spoke at New 
York University Nov. 17 to an overflow crowd of 300 stu- 
dents. Below are excerpts from her talk. 

In Guatemala there have been many peasant strug- 
gles, especially this year. Every uprising has had its 
price and has been met with reprisals. 

In the area of the most uprisings, four clandestine 
cemeteries have been discovered. A clandestine ceme- 
tery is where 20-30 decapitated or tortured bodies are 
discovered, near a community, so the population can see 
the consequences of protest. Every spectator is left with 
the impression that it could happen to them, especially 
the leaders. It’s a terrible way to wage psychological 
war against a population. That is why it’s very impor- 
tant to look at the organizations of the popular move- 
ment — because they continue. 

INDIGENOUS WOMEN ORGANIZE 

For example, between Sept. 10 and 12, the National 
Coordinadora of Widows was bom in Guatemala. There 
are 36,000 widows in Guatemala. In the Coordinadora, 
not only is the leadership but most members are indige- 
nous (Indian) women. It’s the first time in the history 
of Guatemala that there is an organization of indigenous 
women. For 500 years the Indian woman has seen much 
humiliation and abuse. The great majority of indigenous 
women are illiterate. We have not seen the voice of the 
indigenous woman as a protagonist in politics. In any 
nation, there ought to be a representative voice, and 
especially in a nation that is 70% indigenous there 
ought to be 70% representation. 

It’s extremely important that this organization of 
indigenous women continue, and I’m very proud of 
them. This organization is evidence of the repression. 
Every one has shed tears for the disappeared, and 
they know what it means to support eight or nine 
children without an income. Days after the emer- 
gence of this organization, women were beginning to 
see signs of intimidation, with strange men near 
their houses as evidence of the army’s disapproval. 

This year we have also seen many demonstrations of 
peasants. We hadn’t seen this in many years because of 
the repression. Why are we again marching to the capi- 
tal? Because life in the countryside is unbearable, and 
every day the poverty grows. I am a member of the 
CUC, the Committee for Peasant Unity, which has been 
in existence for ten years. From 1980 to 1987 you didn’t 
hear our voices in Guatemala. We would go to our 
friends and say, we are continuing to work, but we can’t 
say everything just now. This year we have participated 
in every march of the peasants. 

POPULAR MOVEMENT UNITY 

Our groups of workers, students, peasants and widows 
are united, because only united can we challenge the 
government. For the first time the popular movement 
has a tremendous unity. We are now members of an 
umbrella organization, the Unity of Labor and Popular 
Action (UASP). Not only are unions and students mem- 
bers, but so are GAM (Mutual Support Group of the 
Families of the Disappeared) and the National Coordi- 
nadora of Widows. 

It is of international opinion that the repression has 
increased since May 11 of this year. Since May 11, 


Giving birth to a union 

Editor’s note: The Los Angeles County Homecare 
Workers Union (SEIU Local 434B) is continuing the bat- 
tle with the state of California for employee rights and 
benefits for state-paid workers who care for indigent 
clients in their homes (see October N&L). Below are the 
remarks of Myrtis Knox, at an Oct. 28 “Celebration” of 
one year of homecare worker organizing. 

The other day I was talking with someone who had 
just recently become a homecare worker. She asked me, 
why was I a member of the Homecare Workers Union? 
I gave a very simple answer. I said because I don’t like 
being kicked around; I don’t like being a minimum wage 
worker; I don’t like myself or my clients getting our 
hours cut unfairly. 

I am a member of the Los Angeles Homecare 
Workers Union because I like knowing other home- 
care workers. I like fighting together with you and 
other homecare workers to get better wages and 
benefits. I like it because the County and State have 
agreed to meet with us, when before they didn’t 
know homecare workers existed. 

•I like being part of the effort to give birth to what 
will be the largest union in L.A. County — we are giving 
birth to a giant! 

Giving birth is never easy. You mothers know that. 
There is pain; there’s pushing; and there’s work. What 
we’ve done with the County is the first part of the 
birth. Now we’re going through the last pain of labor 
with the State. The State is trying to tell us to stop 
pushing and give up. [Shouts from the audience: “Hell 
no!”] 

This union is our child, our hope, our dreams. A 
real mother never gives up! And hell will freeze over 
before we give up the union! So let us keep pushing, 
keep laboring. We -will be looking back in 1989 and 
saying to ourselves: Doesn’t that baby look pretty! 
Doesn’t this child look healthy! Aren’t we proud par- 
ents! ; 

So, mothers — if you are with me, give me an “Amen.” 
[Shouts of “Amen.”] If you are fighting with the hours 
campaign... if you are fighting for this union... I want 
you to stand up with me... 


Guatemalan revolt 



Photo copyright ® by Michael J. Massey 


An indigenous woman, with a picture of her "dis- 
appeared” son, participates in a demonstration at 
the National Assembly in Guatemala City in June 
1987. The demonstration commemorated the third 
anniversary of GAM (Mutual Support Group of the 
Families of the Disappeared). 

when an attempted coup took place, there have been an 
average of 80 disappearances each month. Increasingly, 
those who are kidnapped are leaders of the popular 
movement. Many people in the international community 
wondered if President Vinicio Cerezo would be able to 
control the military. Cerezo can only say, I have 35% of 
the power, but if you criticize me it will weaken me. So 
many politicians accepted that, saying they want politi- 
cal flexibility. Lamentably we could not say there have 
been 15 disappeared and say that with political flexibili- 
ty. 

No one asked where are the death squads — are 
they in prison or in hiding? People also forget we 
had a bloody powerful government with a 35-year 
history of dominating by force. Nobody was asking 
what is the military doing — have they been peaceful- 
ly in the barracks? But when the statistics on the 
disappeared begin to increase, people say the death 
squads are being bom again. But the death squads 
never disappeared! On the contrary, they had time to 
plan and to organize. 

In the end, 1 don’t believe our lives are just statistics, 
or that human life can be disguised with diplomacy. 
You either criticize a government and denounce viola- 
tions of human rights or you don’t. There is no middle 
ground. 

Filipinas demand answers 

New York, N. Y. — I was a part of a group of Fili- 
pinos who confronted the Consul-General, Hermenegildo 
Garcia, at the Philippine Consulate Nov. 20, as individ- 
uals and as representatives of Filipino organizations in 
New York. 

We demanded a clarification of the recent statement 
made by the Undersecretary of Defense, Fortunato 
Abat, on the step-up of President Cory Aquino’s three- 
year counter-insurgency campaign, part of which was 
four recent disappearances and the outlawing and sur- 
veillance of seven left organizations. 

These were the questions raised: "Are we under 
martial law? By whose power and by what process 
was this outlawing made? Do you know about these 
missing persons? Have you heard that the 1987 Ox- 
ford Dictionary defined Filipina as 'domestic help’? 
What has the government done about it? 

To all these questions, the Consul-General’s repeated 
response was, “We don’t know anything about that. 
Write us a letter and we will send it to Manila.” When 
the Filipina women with the Filipino masses have re- 
volted against Ferdinand Marcos, putting Aquino in 
power in the hope of gaining genuine freedom, how can 
the consulate pose as so ignorant? 

For us Filipinos, the situation becomes clearer. We 
are facing a situation where, even without an outright 
declaration of Martial Law, cause-oriented groups can 
be outlawed. Individuals opposing Aquino can just dis- 
appear. With an atmosphere of uncertainty, the 
government continuously sows fear, intensifies repres- 
sion and increasingly commits human rights violations 
without being singled out as responsible for their many 
attacks against the Filipino people. 

But to me, a deeper question lies ahead. How can we 
truly be free? Which pathway do we take? Can we real- 
ly be free when the individual development is consid- 
ered secondary to collective development; when any- 
body involved in freedom struggle limits his own devel- 
opment by taking himself as a part of an abstract mass 
of fighting people? Where subjectivity does not have an 
expression, or is denied to be as important as objectivi- 
ty? Are we really conscious as we suppose we are by 
engaging ourselves in what we consider as revolutionary 
activities? Where do our ideas of freedom come from? I 
call for a re-examination. 

— A Filipina activist 


Abortion rights now! 

Two days after the election, the U.S. Solicitor Gener- 
al filed a brief with the Supreme Court urging the jus- 
tices to hear an appeal that the Reagan Administration 
feels “presents an appropriate opportunity” for over- 
turning Roe vs. Wade, the decision that legalized abor- 
tion in the U.S. 

In the election itself, Michigan, Arkansas and Colo- 
rado all passed measures barring the use of state 
funds for abortion. Already 37 states refuse to pay 
for abortions for poor women and anti-abortion fa- 
natics have escalated their disgusting tactics of at- 
tacking women patients and health care workers at’ 
clinics where abortions are performed. 

They claim they are like the Black Civil Rights 
Movement. No! The anti-abortion groups are the oppo- 
site of such a genuine freedom movement. It is a deeply 
reactionary movement that wants to take away a free- 
dom women have fought decades for, and died because 
they did not have. 

After the election Molly Yard, President of NOW 
(National Organization for Women), said: “I feel as if 
war has been declared on the women of the United 
States.” She is right. Only the war started eight years 
ago with the election of Ronald Reagan. To see what 
the casualties of this war will be, we need look no fur- 
ther than the countries of Latin America where abor- 
tion is illegal. 

In 1980, public hospitals in Latin America treated 
more than 200,000 women for butcher abortions, 
abortions that perforated their uterus or colon or 
both, that caused massive infection, or hemorrhage, 
or any of a dozen other life-threatening situations. In 
this war on women which has raged for centuries, in 
developing countries as many as 200,000 women die 
each year because of butcher abortions — because 
abortion is illegal, because the Catholic Church has 
what it wants there, because women are not free. 

NOW has called for a March on Washington on April 
9 to defend our right to abortion. We need to project 
that our fight for abortion is not only a necessity’ in and 
of itself, but is symbolic of the total war against women 
that Reaganism is waging. It is the line we can’t let 
them cross. It is not only that women in the U.S. don’t 
want to go back to the days of butcher abortions, it is 
that we want the whole world to move forward to full 
freedom, a freedom we can’t begin to experience until 
we own our Own bodies. 

— Terry Moon 


Women- 

Worldwide 


More than 500 women came out in the pouring rain, 
Oct. 2, to protest the rape of a student at Massachu- 
setts’ Smith College. The quickly-organized “Take Back 
the Night” rally and march called for a strong commu- 
nity response to the attack and a forum for women to 
express their ideas. 

— Information from Valley Women’s Voice 

* * * 

As the election of Yitzhak Shamir gave the green light 
to the already growing Right in Israel, Orthodox rabbis 
furiously protested more than 50 Jewish feminists pray- 
ing at the Wailing Wall in Jerusalem, Dec. 1, wearing 
prayer shawls and yarmulkes and carrying a Torah. 
Said Rabbi Meir Yehuda Getz, “A woman carrying a 
Torah is like a pig at the Wailing Wall.” 

* * * 

The newly-formed Athletes for Equality, a group of 
women athletes from the University of Massachusetts, 
has taken qn the infamous Sports Illustrated annual 
“swimsuit issue,” saying it “encourages men to look at 
female athletes as sex objects.” Asserting that the mag- 
azine devotes only 5% of its coverage to women ath- 
letes, the group is circulating petitions to change that 
, issue to a “Women’s Sports” issue. Petitions are availa- 
ble from Beverly Smith, 98 Spring St., Amherst, MA 
01002. 

Support Korean women! 

Chicago, III. — News and Letters Committees led a 
small but highly spirited march on Nov. 11 to protest 
the torture of women workers at Tandy Corporation’s 
electronics assembly plant in South Korea (See Oct. 
N&L). The march was joined by the 8th Day Center 
and the Church Committee on Human Rights in Asia. 

Despite cold weather, the protesters marched for 
two hours along a route in downtown Chicago that 
included three Radio Shack stores (retail distrib- 
utors of Tandy products), as well as the South Kore- 
an Consulate. Chanting "Women workers are under 
attack! Don’t shop at Radio Shack!” and "Radio 
Shack products are not to be used! Korean workers 
are being abused!” the mostly women marchers 
handed out over 500 leaflets to surprised pedestri- 
ans. 

At 54 hours a week, Korean workers have the longest 
working hours anywhere in the world — and that is only 
their average hours. Many work 76 hours every week, 
and in some factories there are no days off! Little won- 
der they woqld endure so much just to organize a un- 
ion. They need our support. Don’t shop at Radio Shack! 

— Participant 
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Two worlds of the U.S. economy 


by Peter Mallory 


to buy up American real assets: real estate, banks and 


To believe the capitalist press and the pundits of cap- 
italism, you get the impression that not only is all well 
with the world, but that American capitalism is on a 
roll from which there will be no return. Such is far from 
being true. Underneath it is more like the fall of the 
Roman Empire. 

Real profit comes from the exploitation of labor, the 
extraction of surplus value, which takes place in the 
manufacturing sector of the economy. To see what is 
happening there take a ride on Amtrak from Chicago to 
Detroit through miles of abandoned factories and unem- 
ployed workers. 

Karl Marx pointed out over 100 years ago that the 
tendency toward a declining rate of profit would be the 
downfall of capitalism. This becomes more apparent 
every day. From 18 to 20% profits in the last century 
we have seen it drop to today’s high of 5% to figures 
even lower. 

ILLUSION VS. REALITY 

Are the capitalists making money? Yes, but it is an il- 
lusion. It is the mass of profit that permits an Iacocca 
to skim $17 million off the top. It still requires billions 
in dead labor or accumulated capital to produce the 5% 
profit on industrial production. 

Throughout the economy the daily reports of mergers, 
acquisitions, and reorganizations go along with bank 
failures and corporate name changes. It will cost tax- 
payers over $25 billion to bail out failed U.S. banks. 
The merger craze is a colossal cover-up to juggle the 
corporate books and thus hide the lack of genuine capi- 
tal investment. It becomes even more difficult to trace 
the corporate roots of today’s giants of industry. Name 
changes and the merging of corporate books conceal the 
disposition of assets: plant closings get unprofitable as- 
sets off the books and paint a far rosier picture than re- 
ality. 

Basically America is losing its capacity to produce 
consumer or capital goods profitably. Jobs and fact- 
ories are going abroad, often under the same Ameri- 
can ownership. 

Some $300 billion a year is being spent on war prepa- 
rations, all of it non-productive, inflating the real em- 
ployment rate, leaving nothing behind of any use to 
mankind, and wasting our natural resources. America 
has 23 million functionally illiterate people. While edu- 
cation suffers, 80% of research and development is de- 
voted to the military. Thirty-five percent of our scien- 
tists are into nuclear development while the domestic 
economy suffers. 

HUMAN NEEDS VS. MILITARY, DEBTS 

The world’s greatest debtor nation is now the U.S., 
and the debt is still growing. The solution given by the 
International Monetary Fund to so-called backward un- 
derdeveloped nations has been to tighten your belts, cut 
back on “unnecessary” spending and raise more reve- 
nue. Since the U.S. now heads the list of debtor na- 
tions, the advice would seem to be applicable, but not 
likely to be followed. 

Interest rates paid on the increasing American debt 
are set in Japan, Switzerland and Frankfurt. So-called 
American prosperity rests on the rubber checks passed 
out by Reagan. The irioney flows back to- the U.S., but 


corporations at sale prices. 

Our state-capitalist counterpart, Russia, is plagued 
with the same problems. The European countries under 
their domination are in a state of open revolt and they 
are faced, like their American twin, with having to re- 
sort to the moneylenders for new capital. Russia has 
just concluded loan agreements with European bankers 



Symbolic of the attack on American labor in 1988 
was the breaking of the 16-month strike of 1,200 
workers at International Paper in Jay, Maine. The 
workers were forced to end their strike without 
having won an agreement. 


for a $5.5 billion line of credit and they are expected to 
seek further capital from the Japanese. 

REAGANISM’S LEGACY VS. THE FUTURE 

The horrible Reagan years have not only saddled us 
with the greatest debt in history, but they have permit- 
ted the deterioration of our infrastructure — bridges, 
dams, roads and public buildings that must be repaired 
by future generations before they completely collapse. 

Real weekly earnings for most workers are now no 
higher than they were in the 1960s, family income no 
higher than 1973, despite two job incomes. Thirty- 
five million people in the U.S. live in an official state 
of poverty and a great many of them are children. 
Homeless people roam the streets seeking shelter 
that is unavailable, and are evicted and beaten up 
when they protest. During the harsh winters they die 
out there and are swept up with the garbage because 
no one cares a damn. 

The visible deterioration of capitalism is all around 
us: rusting and abandoned factories, polluted streams 
and lakes, an environment poisoning the future, nuclear 
power plants and government nuclear facilities spewing 
out radioactive wastes for years without concern or any 
controls. 

It is the invisible costs that continue to pile up for fu- 
ture generations to come that should become of major 
concern — the malnourished bodies of today that grow 
into; the crippled and disabled of tomorrow. 


Toys-R-Us survey reveals worker discontent 


Newark, N.J. — About seven or eight months ago 
Toys-R-Us did a survey of the workers that was so “se- 
cretive” we had to seal the envelopes ourselves, even 
the boss couldn’t see it. About a week ago we got the 
results back. The strange thing is they don’t give statis- 
tics, just overall facts. 

One of the facts is supposedly that we feel rewarded 
by the way we’re being treated. But there are three 
points of major disagreement that came out very badly 
against the company. The first is the overall condition 
of the store. This is the only one they gave us numbers 
on. They said 87% of us thought the overall condition of 
the store was bad. Doesn’t that relate to our working 
conditions? On the question of safety we’ve had some 
close misses: stacks of pallets nearly falling on some- 
one’s head, someone almost getting electrocuted by a 
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hi-lo plug. 

Another thing we hit them over the head with in the 
survey was how we’re being paid. Management says flat 
out we’re only paying as much as we have to, i.e., the 
going rate in the area. 

Pay for our store is less because we have inner- 
city young people who really need the job and there 
is such a steady pool to hire from, the company can 
get away with paying less. But their one store out in 
the suburbs has to pay much more — almost $1.50 
more — because these people come from very affluent 
neighborhoods and don’t really "need” to work 
there. 

Then the company turns around and talks about the 
projected doubling of stores in six or seven years from 
400 to over 800 nationwide. And it’s known that lots of 
the companies we do business with have been bought 
into and are part-owned by Toys-R-Us. The company 
says the reason they can double is a lot of competitors 
are about to go out of business. To them that may be 
great, but to me as a worker, that means a lot of fellow- 
workers are going to be thrown out of their jobs. 

After all this, it comes back to why they really 
can’t pay us more. If they paid us at our "real 
worth,” they would never be able to expand and 
open all those new stores with the value, the wealth, 
created by me and the person next to me. 

And the last point the survey gave a negative reading 
on was the survey itself. We did not add any comments 
where they left it blank for us to do so because over- 
whelmingly we thought this survey was meaningless. 
What was their answer to this critique? “We have to 
give you more surveys, ask you more questions.” 

But the thing is that, under no circumstances, will 
capitalism be able to answer our questions because we 
are questioning their very right to exist. This they can- 
not answer with a survey. But even this survey shows 
1) the questioning of the conditions we work under, the 
conditions of labor, and 2) the question of the wealth 
that we create and where it’s really coming from. These 
seem to be two questions of this society. 

— David L. Anderson 



Eckrich ignores seniority 

Chicago, III. — The issue of seniority comes up 
again and again at Eckrich, especially in the winter. 
This is our slow season, when the company lays people 
off and changes people around. There is almost nothing 
in our union contract on seniority — nothing about shift 
preference, nothing about departmental seniority, noth- 
ing about job rights. 

Whenever it’s convenient, the company claims to be 
going by seniority, but, in fact, they do whatever they 
want. They don’t have to abide by any rules at all. 
There is no way for anybody to get back to their old 
job, to their old shift, to their old department, except 
by begging and pleading and being in the foreman’s 
good graces. If a foreman likes you and asks for you, 
then you can get back. If you’re not liked, chances are 
you’re not going back to where you were, even if you 
were doing a satisfactory job. 

The other thing is this: When the company laid 
workers off in November, who did they lay off out 
of seniority? Women. The company thinks that 
there are certain jobs that they need men for, and 
that there are too many women in this plant. They 
don’t ask the women about that. Did they ask 
those women whether they would be willing to try 
some other job instead of being laid off? Why does 
the company just assume that women can’t do 
those jobs? 

Seniority is hard on people who don’t have any, but 
at least you know what to expect. I don’t want to get 
bumped off my shift, but if they’re going to change peo- 
ple around, which way are they going to do it? Their 
attitude is: “We pay you, so you do what we tell you.” 
They put you on nights one week and then on days the 
next. It’s really hard. 

We have a life outside this plant. We have responsi- 
bilities; we have children; and we have to switch our 
lives around. It just isn’t right at all. The company 
should have a basic rule and not switch us so often. 
And there should be some way that they could get to- 
gether with us and see where we can fit in, where we 
want to be and what hours are best for us. 

— Eckrich workers 
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as many lines. 

At the Caterpillar plants in Peoria, 111., in the late 
1970s there were more than 36,000 workers em- 
ployed. The workforce shrank during the recession 
of 1981-82 to 17,000 workers, but today Caterpillar is 
profitable again and back to production levels of the 
1970s — but only 20,300 workers are employed! 

“For workers who have been able to adapt to the 
changes” of robotized production, Johnston writes, “the 
rewards are dramatic.” But what rewards is he talking 
about, and for whom? He even calls this restructuring 
of American industry “the brave new world of manufac- 
turing.” 

STOLEN PENSIONS 

That brave new world of robots and computers is 
now extending into every part of workers’ lives. Look at 
the example of Continental Can Company. Management 
there adopted a secret, illegal computerized plan to lay 
off workers just before they became eligible for vesting 
in their pension plan, i.e., became eligible for receiving 
the pension benefits they had been working and paying 
for, for many years. 

In 1977, the union (United Steelworkers) had won the 
right for workers over a certain age and with a certain 
number of years of service (the “magic number” of age 
plus years worked ranged in individual contracts from 
65 to 75) to become eligible for pensions, continued 
health benefits, and special supplements until retire- 
ment, if they were placed on long-term lay-offs. The 
company agreed to this in the contract and then pro- 
grammed their computers to lay off workers just before 
they reached that “magic number”! 

One woman had 17 years with Continental Can at 
the St. Louis plant. She was laid off just months be- 
fore she was eligible for vesting in the pension plan. 
She was assured by management that the layoff was 
only short-term — but it kept being "short-term” for 
the next five years. She was repeatedly told she 
would be called back soon; she was never officially 
terminated. She lost her home, and could find only 
temporary minimum- wage jobs to support herself 
and her two children. 

At the same time as Continental Can was laying off 
workers, it was stepping up forced overtime for its re- 
maining employees. Workers at the Clearing, 111. plant 
sometimes had to work seven days a week! 

The union now has a suit against Continental Can in 
court, but what worries me is how this shows the new, 
computerized tricks management is using to deprive 
workers of even the few crumbs we have managed to 
win in hard struggle. You can bet that if Continental 
Can has used this idea to rob workers of their benefits 
and medical, all of the capitalist class is hard at work 
putting this and other computerized schemes into prac- 
tice. And Bush, like Reagan, is for that type of “friendly 
business climate” to let them get away with it. This, 
too, is part of the economic restructuring American- 
style. 

But when we workers fully use our minds as well as 
our hands, then we will be on the road to our own “res- 
tructuring” of the economy and society — workers con- 
trol of production — both here and in state-capitalist 
Russia. That is a “restructuring” — I call it revolution — 
that will create a human life for all human beings. 
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From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

Marxist-Humanist Archives 


East European revolt and the 
re-creation of Marx’s Marxism 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Founder of Marxist-Humanism 

Editor’s note: The current crisis in East Europe, as well 
as the publication of Raya Dunayevskaya’s 1953 Letters 
on Hegel’s Absolutes in our last issue, make especially 
relevant reprinting excerpts of the lecture she gave on 
Feb. 14, 1982, two months after the counter-revolution had 
struck down Solidarnosc in Poland. The lecture took up 
all three of her major works — Marxism and Freedom, 
Philosophy and Revolution and Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revo- 
lution — and was titled “From Revolution to Revolution to 
Revolution: in Actuality, in Thought, in Vision.” 

It may sound stratospheric to give a talk called 
“From Revolution to Revolution to Revolution,” when 
we are witnessing a counter-revolution as brutal as that 
against the Polish people by their own state-capitalist 
rulers, propped up by Russia, and, on our own conti- 
nent, the genocide against the Salvadoran people by a 
junta Reagan is not only propping up but training in 
that genocide. Nevertheless, it is not stratospheric. The 
truth is that we cannot forget that, for 18 long months, 
the Polish workers, women and youth have been creat- 
ing a union that is not just a union, but combines eco- 
nomics, politics and ideology. Nor can we forget that, 
before Poland, there was the Iranian Revolution. Be- 
tween them, they opened so many new doors to the 
transformation of reality that they have given us a dif- 
ferent vision of the future. 

Let us take one single district — Silesia — one of the 
most active not only in 1980, but in 1970. It was there 
that many lives were taken when the counter-revolution 
opened its attack on Dec. 13. But you cannot kill the 
idea of freedom; you can only drive it underground 
when a revolution is that deep. And it is precisely that 
depth, and that concreteness, that both allows us to see 
a bit of the future, and makes it necessary to turn back 
137 years, to that same district of Silesia when it was 
not the miners but the weavers who were in revolt. Be- 
cause Marx had discovered a whole new continent of 
thought and of revolution, and named his philosophy a 
“new Humanism,” he was able to see in that weavers’ 
revolt a new stage of revolution that challenged private 
capitalism. 

PHILOSOPHY BECOMES CONCRETE for each age 
in a new way. I had begun to study the nature of the 
Russian economy as state-capitalism when the world 
was suddenly confronted with the Hitler-Stalin Pact. By 
the time of Stalin’s death in 1953, the study became not 
just an analysis of the monstrosity Russia had become 
but a search for a philosophy of liberation as well as for 
the struggles that would be fighting against totalitarian 
state-capitalism. When the 1953 East German revolt 
brought Marx’s 1844 Humanist Essays onto the historic 
stage with its slogan “Bread and Freedom,” it illuminat- 
ed the struggle against Communist totalitarianism as a 
struggle against both economic exploitation and political 
tyranny. Theoretically, too, Marx’s new Humanism had 
to be made concrete for our age. That search, for me, 
began several weeks before the East German uprising, 
with two letters on Hegel’s Absolute Idea I wrote in 
1953. 

Their pivotal point was the concept that the Absolute 
Idea meant not only a new unity of theory and prac- 
tice, but a movement from practice to theory. It was 
this breakthrough on the Absolute Idea that presented 
the challenge for a new relationship of theory to prac- 
tice and provided the vantage point for the emergence 
of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. in two ways: 

1) By no means had it first appeared in our age. It 
had always characterized that relationship of objective 
to subjective. Specifically, our analysis of the immediate 
situation became the form for viewing all historic strug- 
gles from 1776 to our day and determined the structure 
of Marxism and Freedom. 

2) My translation of Marx’s Humanist Essays became 
the first to be published in English when they were in- 
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eluded as an Appendix to Marxism and Freedom. 

WHAT BECAME MOST exciting in 1979, when the 
Iranian revolution erupted, was that some of the young 
revolutionaries not only began to translate into Farsi 
Marx’s Humanist Essays as they found them presented 
in Marxism and Freedom, but decided to translate also 
the chapter on “Worker and Intellectual at a Turning 
Point in History: 1848-1861.” They didn’t need help in 
being opposed to Khomeini, but they felt they would 
not be able to win if their opposition was only activity 
and not philosophy. 

1848 had become a crucial point of reference also for 
those who participated in the 1905-07 Russian-Polish 
Revolution. It is this which I deal with in my latest 
book on Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. Luxemburg saw, 
through her experiences in that revolution, that it 
wasn’t the leadership of the German Social-Democracy 
but the masses in motion who transformed her little 



Shipyard workers march through Gdansk during 
their 1988 strike. 


Polish party of “seven and a half’ people into a mass 
organization of 30,000 overnight. She also saw new 
forms of revolt: the General Mass Strike of trade unions 
whose demands were not only economic, but completely 
political. 

In 1907, when the Russian revolutionaries held a Con- 
gress in London, it was not only the events of 1905 but 
their relationship to 1848 that was up for discussion. It 
was Luxemburg who said: Yes, 1848 was very great, but 
something was new in 1905. It was not only that politics 
and economics had been united in the General Mass 
Strike. It was that 1905 was not the last of the 19th 
century, but the first of the 20th century revolutions 
with many more to follow. 

THE 1960s PRESENTED US with a similar problem: 
How are the new rebellions of our day — of the youth, 
Blacks, women, the Third World — related to the Marx- 
ism of Marx? As we listened to the new voices from be- 
low, we felt a compulsion to “translate” Marx’s Marx- 
ism for our age. It was the period, also, of the sudden 
appearance of the Sino-Soviet conflict and of our raising 
the question: Could there be war between two state- 
capitalist societies calling themselves Communist? 

Just as a new chapter on that Sino-Soviet conflict 
was added to a new edition of Marxism and Free- 
dom — and was preceded by the pamphlet, Nationalism, 
Communism, Marxist-Humanism and the Afro-Asian 
Revolutions— so News & Letters published American 
Civilization on Trial, an analysis of American history 
from its earliest days. There we contrasted the triangu- 
lar trade of slaves, between Africa, the West Indies and 
the U.S., to the triangular exchange of the ideas of free- 
dom. At the same time, News & Letters published a 
whole host of new pamphlets — from Workers Battle 
Automation to Freedom Riders Speak for Themselves 
and The Free Speech Movement and the Negro Revo- 
lution — where the new voices of the youth, workers, 
Black revolutionaries in the U.S. as well as in Africa, 
could be heard. 

In a way, all these pamphlets could be considered a 
“second book” on Marxist-Humanism in the context of 
an actually developing new revolution from below. 

ONE HISTORIC FACET keeps us returning to the 
question of Poland. In Marx’s day it was the 1863 rebel- 
lion which became ground for establishing the First 
Workingmen’s International Association in 1864. When 
that period came to a climax with the 1871 Paris Com- 
mune, Marx did- more than just refer to the Poles as 
the greatest fighters of the Commune. He found further 
illumination for his Capital in the chapter on the fetish- 
ism of commodities, even as the Civil War and the 
struggle for the 8-hour day had led him to restructure 
his greatest work. 

In our day, it is again the Polish struggle for freedom 
that so integrates the objective and subjective needs 
that it eliminates the division between theory and prac- 
tice. I am especially proud of the chapter on East Eu- 
rope in Philosophy and Revolution, which begins with 
a description of Poland 1970 that reads as if it were de- 
scribing 1980, including even the city, Gdansk. The rea- 
son it can sound so current is because so many East 
European dissidents helped me to write that chapter. 


But that is not the point now. The point today is what 
to do now that the counter-revolution has moved to 
crush that revolution. 

It is easy to express our solidarity with Solidarity in 
the form of demonstrations or sending food. What is not 
as easy is to grapple with the also-needed critique. 
What did it mean for Jacek Kuron to think that, if they 
had a “self-limiting revolution” then maybe they could 
win? The counter-revolution will not stay its hand just 
because you say you don’t really mean an all-out revo- 
lution. They know that, once unleashed, the masses in 
motion will move to full freedom. What must be ended 
is the separation of theory from practice. 

It is such concrete life-and-death struggles as these 
that make it necessary for us to dig into what Hegel 
meant by “second negativity” and what Marx meant by 
“revolution in permanence.” It is precisely that which is 
the thesis of Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution... Permit me, 
therefore, to quote my conclusion: 

“It isn’t because we are any ‘smarter’ that we can see 
so much more than other post-Marx Marxists. Rather, 
it is because of the maturity of our age... Only live hu- 
man beings can re-create the revolutionary dialectic for- 
ever anew. And these live human beings must do so in 
theory as well as in practice. It is not a question only of 
meeting thie challenge from practice, but of being able 
to meet the challenge from the self-development of the 
Idea, and of deepening theory to the point where it 
reaches Marx’s concept of the philosophy of ‘revolution 
in permanence.’ 

“What is needed is a new unifying principle, on 
Marx’s ground of humanism, that truly alters both hu- 
man thought and human experience. Marx’s Ethnologi- 
cal Notebooks are an historic happening that proves, 
100 years after he wrote them, that Marx’s legacy is no 
mere heirloom, but a live body of ideas and perspectives 
that is in need of concretization. Every moment of 
Marx’s development, as well as the totality of his works, 
spells out the need for ‘revolution in permanence.’ This 
is the absolute challenge to our age.” ... ? 


| Polish workers speak | 

(continued from page 1) 

for those who earn more, but we work every Satur- 
day, and Sundays too. It’s called voluntary, but try 
not to come in when you have been told about it on 
Monday. You would have terrible difficulties. And' 
besides there is nowhere to go with your family or to 
rest. It is a voluntary coercion. It is this lack of 
being able to control our time that hurts us. 

Yes, there was “Solidarity” once. There are trade un- 
ions now as well. But they are directed by the party 
and are of no help to us. Thus, why doesn’t the union 
official come to the crew, or tell us what he is doing on 
our behalf, or ask what we want him to do for us? 
Notteng-is-’tJonei jthey only broadcast some rubbish on 
the mine’s radio from time to time. What the devil is 
such a union for? All they do is organize a party and 
supply some fruit. The union officials are selected by 
the director, and the rest select themselves, they are a 
clique that does not care for the workers. They sit in an 
office drinking coffee, and if a worker comes in it an- 
noys them because he’s in the way. 

What is important is a union that would indeed hon- 
estly care for the worker and fight for him. It should be 
interested in his working conditions, in what he earns, 
in how he and his family live after work. It must be a 
union truly independent from management, a trade un- 
ion that would be accountable only to us. 

What kind of Poland do we have? A devil's hole. 
Socialism of this kind will never triumph over the 
bureaucracy. *** 

At the time Solidarity was active many of the work- 
ers now asking for it were only 10-12 years old. Their : 
present determination results from the current lack of 
perspectives (of the government) and a feeling of de- 
spair. These young ones connect Solidarity with hopes 
and visions that the union had aroused during the first 
months of its existence. It is not the need of such a un- 
ion that set free their determination, but the need of 
housing, of adequate wages, of promotion, of a hope and 
vision of a better future. 
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Editorial 


U.S. wars in Central America 


Nature’s violence — Hurricane Joan’s destructive path 
through the Nicaraguan Atlantic Coast town of Blue- 
fields — has been the latest blow to Central America, 
what Chilean poet Pablo Neruda called “the delicate 
waist of America.” Almost the entire town was leveled, 
including a deep water port under construction. Tens of 
thousands became homeless, all the crops in the area 
were lost, 70 % of the fishing boats were sunk or serious- 
ly damaged, hundreds of thousands of surrounding acres 
of forest land were devastated. 

Such a natural catastrophe has had anything but nat- 
ural consequences. The United States, which has often 
demonstrated its capacity to aid countries torn by 
earthquakes and storms, has appropriated absolutely no 
aid for Nicaragua. Rather, the U.S. government sees the 
hurricane as one more way to help bring down the San- 
dinista regime, something which the Reagan retrogres- 
sion has worked at for eight long years. 

REAGAN’S POLICIES NOT DEAD 

We cannot be under any illusion that Reagan’s contra 
policy is over, or that his war on Central America has 
not had a great deal of success. It is true the contras 
are not now getting military aid, but this is only one of 
Reagan’s pathways for overthrowing revolutions in Cen- 
tral America. The revolutionary movements in Guate- 
mala and El Salvador have suffered greatly from Reag- 
an policies since the early 1980s. Bush, far from repre- 
senting a discontinuity with Reaganism, has, from his 
CIA days forward, has participated directly in these war 
policies. 

The United States has directly or indirectly spon- 
sored political-military violence in Central America 
throughout the 1980s, years when three wars — in 
Nicaragua, in El Salvador, in Guatemala — have 
raged. The one we know the most about is the U.S.- 
sponsored contra war against the Nicaraguan revo- 
lution. So abhorrent has been that war to all of Cen- 
tral America, so much has been the fear of a full 
scale U.S. intervention, that the rulers of El Salva- 
dor, Honduras, Guatemala and Costa Rica felt com- 
i pelled to come to an agreement with Nicaragua to 

j El Salvadorans and North Americans 

Support for El Salvador 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Activities here around the 
current crisis in El Salvador have been practically con- 
tinuous throughout October and November. In October, 
large audiences turned out to hear actual participants in 
the Salvadoran struggle. Ruben Zamora, a leader of the 
FDR (Revolutionary Democratic Front), spoke one 
night, America Sosa, a founder of Mothers of the Disap- 
peared, spoke two days later, and the following weekend 
were talks by Salvadoran refugees in the process of re- 
turning to their homes, defying the government’s excuse 
that it was only “keeping them away from the guerril- 
las” when it forced them to relocate two years ago. 
There were “Walk-a-Thons” and other outreach to send 
food, clothing and medical supplies to victims of the cri- 
sis. 

On Thanksgiving Day, a group of about 25 Salva- 
doran refugees, with some North American support- 
ers from CARECEN (Central American Refugee Cen- 
ter) sat down at an empty table in front of the Los 
Angeles Federal Building. Their bare cups and plates 
were supplemented with harsh photo displays of mil- 
itary torture in El Salvador. The U.S. government 
continues to deny legal refugee status to the vast 
majority of Salvadorans who have fled here, many 
bearing the physical scars of military and death 
squad torture on their bodies. 

The Salvadoran death squads are not silent in Los 
Angeles, either. A group calling itself after Maximiliano 
Martinez Hernandez, the bloody general who directed 
the massacre of 30,000 Salvadoran peasants in their up- 
rising of 1932, sent death threats in November to three 
Salvadoran refugees active with CARECEN. Refugee 
activists have had their cars vandalized, and documents 
stolen. 

The constant theme of these activities was to end 
the genocidal war between the U.S.-backed Duarte 
government and the FMLN (the anti-government 
guerrillas). This was echoed by the 25,000 who 
marched to the Nov. 15 meeting of the Organization 
of American States in San Salvador. Their petition, 
like the voices of Salvadorans here in Los Angeles, 
shows that the mass popular movement is neither a 
"front” to aid the guerrillas, nor will it tolerate a 
continuation of the Duarte government or anything 
like it. 

One participant at the Thanksgiving Day fast said 
“We want a truly democratic country, with participation 
by everybody in the political process. And we want 
more than what you have in the U.S.; we want political 
pluralism.” 

A Salvadoran said, “The main thing we want is to 
stop all this outside intervention in our country. I don’t 
know what relationship our movement has to Marx’s 
ideas, but if socialism can help us become independent, 
then we are for it.” 

As this crisis bums on, we solidarity activists must 
Work harder to end U.S. aid to that murderous govern- 
ment. At the same time we must address the deeper 
question of uprooting American imperialism so that 
“U.S. aid” is not reborn in clandestine forms after we 
work so hard to cut it off. 

— Karl Armstrong 


try And end the war despite U.S. opposition to end- 
ing military support of the contras. 

Will the Bush administration begin where the Reagan 
administration is leaving off, and try by any means nec- 
essary to continue to war against Nicaragua’s revolu- 
tion? 

The U.S. has had its hands deep within the civil war 
in El Salvador for close to a decade. It has financed, 
armed and trained the military as it carried on its geno- 
cidal war against the El Salvadoran people and the 
guerrilla forces. The civilian government, which serves 
as a cover for the murderous policies of the military, 
has been shown to be bankrupt. The guerrilla forces 
and mass popular organizations have shown a new 
strength to continue their struggle. Protests, marches 
and rallies have demonstrated that the movement is not 
alone a guerrilla war of a few thousand, but the mass 
opposition of hundreds of thousands. 

Will the Bush administration and the Democrat- 
controlled Congress, which has for years financed 
the El Salvador military, continue their support for 
the destruction of the El Salvadoran people? 

In Guatemala, two-and-a-half years of rule under 
President Vinicio Cerezo has not brought any funda- 
mental change as against the direct military rule which 
preceded him. That military rule attempted the destruc- 
tion of the Guatemalan Indian nations within the coun- 
try as well as attacking labor and mass organizing in ur- 
ban areas. (See story page 2.) In recent months there 
has been an intensification of human rights violations — 
murders, kidnappings and disappearances of labor lead- 
ers, union organizers and Leftists — particularly in the 
countryside. 

The United States has not until recently openly, di- 
rectly, armed the Guatemalan military in the years of 
its genocidal war against the Guatemalan peoples, 
though it now wants to send 20,000 M-16 rifles to the 
Guatemalan army. But it has both turned a closed eye 
to the military violence and has made sure that the 
Guatemalan military was armed by others. 

THE UNFINISHED CENTRAL AMERICAN 
REVOLUTIONS 

The revolutions in Central America not only face the 
U.S.’s determination to strangle their new-born lives. 
Revolutionaries need to grapple with the fact that not 
only in Central America, but worldwide, the incomplete- 
ness of revolutions stem also from the failure to work 
out the fullness of a revolutionary vision of a new socie- 
ty-to-be. Such a philosophy — one that unites with 
Marx’s vision of a “new Humanism” as he posed social 
change unseparated from new human beginnings — is 
crucial to any revolution’s full fruition. 

"What happens after” a revolution takes power is 
a question each revolution must answer in the very 
process of being made if we are to halt the transfor- 
mation of revolutions from within, and not only their 
defeat by imperialism and armed might from with- 
out. 

We in the United States bear a special responsibility. 
We need to contribute toward the working out of such a 
philosophy of revolution, and at the same time, we need 
to stay our government’s hand in Central America. We 
must work to make sure that Bush’s presidency is hot 
merely a continuation, if not an intensification, of the 
Reagan retrogression. We need to end this despicable 
decade of violence against the peoples of Central Ameri- 
ca on the part of the United States government. Only 
then can the peoples of Centred America begin to fully 
breathe and to overcome nature’s violence with their 
human creativity. 


Immigration protests 



A Nicaraguan participant in a demonstration of 
Central Americans against the so-called "amnesty 
law” in Los Angeles. Her poster says: "No human 
being is illegal.” 


Los Angeles, Cal. — A protest fast, held in early 
November by members of refugee, religious, and com- 
munity organizations, marked the second anniversary of 
Reagan’s signing of the Immigration Reform and Con- 
trol Act (IRCA). That so-called “amnesty” law granted 
legal status to a limited number of undocumented resi- 
dents, but implemented sanctions against employers 
who hire “illegals,” thus driving the millions who re- 
main undocumented even deeper into the underground. 
The week-long fast, in which 2,000 people participated 
for at least one day, culminated in a series of marches 
and rallies. 

Three local priests. Father Gregory Boyle, Father 
Luis Olivares, and Father Mike Kennedy have taken 
public stands against employer compliance with the 
law. They declared their churches sanctuaries for 
"illegals ” — both those fleeing war and persecution in 
Central America, and those fleeing hunger and pov- 
erty in Mexico — and have urged area employers to 
hire the jobless who congregate at the churches and 
sleep nightly in the pews. The official Catholic 
Church position is to work for changes in the law, 
but not to break it. 

Western Region Commissioner for the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service (INS) Harold Ezell, has con- 
demned “the three renegade priests.” Well-hated by im- 
migration rights activists, Ezell is the one who, before 
IRCA passed, referred to the undocumented as the “in- 
vading hordes” who needed to be “grabbed, cleaned up, 
and fried.” 

The federal government’s own General Accounting 
Office has now released a report showing that one-sixth 
of all employers are using IRCA as a cover for discrimi- 
nation against any “foreign” appearing or speaking 
workers, no matter what their legal status. 

For those with no legal status at all, work is exploita- 
tive and uncertain; life itself is always insecure. But the 
“illegals” are human beings who will not disappear; the 
protests will continue. — Protest supporter 


A 1986-87 View of Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
‘1953 Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes’ 

as seen in 

Volume XIII of The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection 

Last month we published in News & Letters Raya Dunayevskaya’s “1953 Letters on Hegel’s Abso- 
lutes,” which she considered the “Philosophic Moment” of Marxist-Humanism. Next month News and 
Letters Committees will issue a pamphlet containing these letters as well as her final writing, her June 
1, 1987 presentation on “Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy. ” The following documents from her 
last year help to show the pathway of Dunayevskaya’s development of the concept of Philosophic Moment 
in Hegel, in Marx and in Marxist-Humanism that led to her June 1 presentation. 

• On Hegel’s Phenomenology of Mind (1807) as ground for the Absolutes, including He- 
gel’s three final syllogisms (1830) added to his Philosophy of Mind. Written June 26, 
1986 (Microfilm #10769) 

• A 1987 View of Dunayevskaya’s 1953 Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes. Written Jan. 21, 

1987. (Microfilm #10848) 

• "What Is Marxist-Humanism? How to Project It at Momentous Historic Moments?” 

Written March 16, 1987 (Microfilm #10869) 

• 1953 as Concept vs. Experience, Written May 13 and May 18, 1987 (Microfilm #10923) 

The Guide and Supplement to the Guide to The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — Marxist- 
Humanism: A Half-Century of Its World Development are available for $3 from News & Let- 
ters, 59 E. Van Buren, Chicago, D. 60605. 

The 12,000 page microfilm collection is available from Wayne State University Archives of Labor and Ur- 
ban Affairs, Detroit, Michigan 48202. The Collection is also available in many libraries and can as well be 
read by contacting News and Letters local commitees. See directory, page 3, for addresses. 
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ON THE PUBLICATION OF RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA S 
‘1953 LETTERS ON HEGEL’S ABSOLUTES’ 


LETTERS DECEMBER, 1 988 


Readers' Views 


The 1953 Letters were certainly the 
special part of the November issue, but 
the rest of the paper and those Letters 
did “speak to each other” in a powerful 
way. The leaflet that two Marxist-Hu- 
manist meatpacking workers drafted to 
distribute with the issue to other work- 
ers, was a real education to me. 

They called it: “Are YOU a philoso- 
pher without knowing it?” and took 
quotes from the roofing worker’s article 
to show how it “speaks” to Raya’s May 
12 statement that “our age proves it 
has abolished the distinction between 
theory and practice.” Then they took 
two quotes from the May 20 Letter on 
the universality of freedom as the es- 
sence of human beings, to show how 
they speak to the Russian transport 
workers who had written that “The 
strength of the workers is that -this is a 
trade union and the more friendly, it is, 
especially at the lower levels, the 
stronger its might which therefore can 
achieve anything.” 

Their conclusion was that the Letters 
on Hegel’s Absolutes are about a vision 
of a new society and what it means to 
be a human being. “They are not for in- 
tellectuals only," they said, “but for 
workers.” 

Plaritgate distributor 
Chicago 

* * * 

The 1953 Letters are “the philosophic 
moment” of Raya's own self-develop- 
ment from the 1950 coal miners’ strike 
against Automation to the 1980s and 
her death. What Marx was talking 
about was the birth of a new human 
being in -thinking and doing. That is 
what Raya was working for all her life, 
not just in philosophy, but also in or- 
ganization inseparable from philosophy. 
This is why I am so excited about the 
publishing of the 1953 Letters in N&L. 
It was in this organization that I found 
my own process of self-development in 
knowing who I am as worker and who I 
am as thinker. 

Felix Martin 
California 

* * * 

I wanted to drop you a line, to let 
you know how exciting it was to open 
the November issue of N&L, and find 
the Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes. The 
issue looks very good; it’s good to see 
how you’ve developed over the past 
year. 

Black writer 
Chicago 

■ " * * * 

Publishing the 1953 Letters has 
brought a new dimension to News and 
Letters Committees which has to be ex- 
tended. In the section on Life in the 
Science of Logic, Hegel uses an expres- 
sion, “creative presupposing” which 
means to me a kind of creative laying 
of ground. It is not simply that the Ab- 
solute as new beginning meant the new 
society. In life — whether that is the life 
of the organization or of the move- 
ment — one constantly “creatively pre- 
supposes” new beginnings. Our attempt 
to project these 1953 Letters within the 
movement is a totally new beginning 
that nobody else could have brought to 
it. 

Lou Turner 
Chicago 

* * * 

If Marx’s heirs had published his 1844 
Economic-Philosophic Manuscripts — 
the way News and Letters Committees 
are now publishing Dunayevskaya’s 
1953 Letters — Marx’s humanism might 
not have been so hard for post-Marx 
Marxists to grasp. What a difference 
that could have made for Poland. 

Gene Ford 

Los Angeles 

• 

Can you send me 60 copies of the 
: November issue? I am taking a class 
here at the University of Connecticut, 
and I was told about your newspaper. 
We would like you to send us 60 copies 
of the November issue, so we can study 
it as part of the course we are taking. 

Student 

University of Connecticut 

* * * 

1 It is not only the question of the rela- 
tion between Raya’s 1953 Letters and 
the Body of Ideas. There is another 
question— the relation of the 1953 Let- 
ters to organization. They did not just 
anticipate the June 17 East German 


Revolt. They also anticipated the 
break-up of the Johnson-Forest Tenden- 
cy. Raya’s first act was to found a con- 
crete organization. That was part of the 
process of their development. “Self-de- 
velopment of the Idea” is not abstract. 
The way Raya put it was that “history- 
in-the-making, as well as in the past, is 
inseparable from the self in self-deter- 
mination of the Idea of Freedom.” 

Angela Terrano 
New York 

* * * 

How could it be that these Letters 
are so related to organization when they 
are on the most abstract part of Hegel? 
It is one of the many questions we have 
to work out. 

Peter Wermuth 
Chicago 

, * * * 

After getting the November issue of 
N&L and some other material from you, 
I tried to look up Dunayevskaya’s Ar- 
chives at the university here; they don’t 
have her most recent writings, but they 
do have the reels covering the 1940s 
and 1950s, and I read them with inter- 
est. I am especially interested in Du- 
nayevskaya’s philosophic critique of Le- 
nin. Is it possible to get hold of her 
writings from 1986-87? 

Student 
University of Texas 

* * * 

In her June 1, 1987 “Final Dialogue,” 
published in the January- February, 1988 
N&L, Raya said: “I wish to go into 
great detail about those two letters in 
1953, not as the small coin of concrete 
questions, but as the many Universals 
inherent in them, so we can see what is 
still new that we must develop for the 
book” — the book, that is, that she was 
writing on “Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy.” I was reminded of this 
by the very first footnote in the Intro- 
duction to the 1953 Letters as published 
in the November issue. That footnote is 
to Vol. XIII, the supplement to the Du- 
nayevsakya Collection at Wayne State 
University, where we can see how Raya 
was returning to the 1953 Letters with 
the eyes of her 1986-87 “Talking to My- 
self’ documents. That the Letters will 
soon be published together with Raya’s 
June 1, 1987 statement is of tremendous 
importance. 

Michelle Landau 
Los Angeles 

Editor's note: A booklet that includes 
both Raya Dunayevskaya’s June 1, 1987 
summation of her Body of Ideas and her 
1953 Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes will be 
published by News and Letters Committees 
in January, 1989. Microfilm copies of the 
12,000 page “Raya Dunayevskaya Collec- 
tion: A Half-century of its World Develop- 
ment” are available from Wayne State 
University Archives of Labor and Urban 
Affairs, Detroit, Michigan. Guides to that 
Collection and to the Supplement donated 
after her death are available from News & 
Letters for $3. 


REALITY: THE U.S. ELECTION 

The title of the November Editorial: 
“Reality: Bush can’t wrap it in the 
flag,” was particularly timely when you 
saw, in the breakdown of the votes, that 
so many farmers had voted for Bush — 
and one week later that 90,000 farmers 
got notices about repossession of their 
farms. The notices were ready on Labor 
Day, but not sent out until after the 
electon. 

Black worker 
New York 

* * » 

What is beyond anything I can ra- 
tionalize is the 56% of UAW members 
who voted for Bush although they know 
the continuing speed-up, eVer-worsening 
working conditions, and certain drop in 
membership that will come from his 
policies. No doubt part of it may have 
been a question of racism. Blacks are 
scapegoats for the de-industrialization of 
Detroit. But it is still an unbelievable 
vote. It was significant to me that the 
Editorial ended with the same quote 
from Raya Dunayevskaya on the need 
for new philosophic beginnings that be- 
gan the publication of the 1953 Letters 
in the same issue. 

Ex-coalminer 
. s , , Detroit 


The election showed more people not 
voting than voting. Those eligible who 
didn’t register plus those who registered 
but still didn’t vote is greater than 50%. 
The numbers are certainly there to 
change present-day capitalism and 
evolve a better future. There is nothing 
in the Constitution that says the means 
of production must be operated for pri- 
vate profit. The 13th Amendment says 
“Neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
tude, except as punishment for 
crime.. .shall exist within the U.S.” Capi- 
talism is nothing but wage slavery and 
therefore is unconstitutional, so far as I 
am concerned. 

Wage slave 
Chicago 

* * * 

Did you choose the November issue 
for the publication of Raya Dunayev- 
skaya’s 1953 Letters because it would 
be such a great response to the elec- 
tions? Deliberate or not, it was certain- 
ly a good decision. 

Supporter 

Detroit 


REALITY: RUSSIAN 
STATE-CAPITALISM 

The Lead on “Russia’s Two Worlds” 
(November, 1988 N&L) dealt well with 
the disorientation of intellectuals who 
think that openness and restructuring 
are really happening with Gorbachev. 
(The picture that accompanied it, of 
Gromyko, party to a thousand horrors, 
shrinking before the camera’s eye and a 
haughty Gorbachev barely able to con- 
tain his glee, tells more than 1,000 
words.) 

I looked at that article in the context 
of the 1953 Letters, where Raya was 
looking at the meaning of “small 
groups” — like News and Letters com- 
mittees — asking what was their objec- 
tive relation to mass movements. Part 
of the meaning of N&LC, to me, is to 
keep history from being lost, so things 
like “perestroika” aren’t dubbed revolu- 
tionary, and “Solidarnosc” is not forgot- 
ten. 

Robert Ellery 
New York 

* * * 

Amidst Gorbachev’s promises of de- 
mocratization, a case in Armenia shows 
what a sham that will be. Only one can- 
didate appeared on the ballot for a seat 
on the Supreme Soviet, yet he received 
only 14% of the vote. A write-in candi- 
date, who had been denied valid status, 
received 78%. At first an official of the 
Armenian Communist Party (CP) ruled 
the election valid, but the CP leader- 
ship decided to re-hold the election and 
expel the official. Even with all his 
promises of openness and “new think- 
ing” in politics and economics, all I can 
see in Gorbachev’s program is the con- 
tinuation of the Communist Party Sovi- 
et Union’s one-party rule. 

Young worker 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I’m surprised that News & Letters 
calls today’s Russia state-capitalist. I 
never thought of it that way, but it did 
seem to me that they run that country 
like it’s just one big corporation with 
executives up on top. I’ve heard that 
Marx talked about the “dictatorship of 
the proletariat,” which I’m in favor of. 
But in the Soviet Union, they’ve never 
had that. 

Salvadoran refugee 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Russia’s new look under Gorbachev 
has put the European Left in an ever 
worse state of theoretical confusion, and 
this is because the European socialist 
and communist parties still consider 
Russia a socialist country rather than a 
country with a state-capitalist system. 
Gorbachev has simply accepted the ex- 
isting economic reality. The government 
has to find an excuse for the closing 
down of entire plants and the firing of 
workers. 

Margaret Eflingham 
Italy 

* * * 

I saw an article in the LA Times on 
Gorbachev’s budget deficit, and pie 


question of selling stocks to help it. 
Their finance minister claims that own- 
ing stocks will help overcome alienation! 
It illuminates the crucial starting point 
of Marx in 1844 on how the opposition 
between property and the lack of it was 
always being posed as something out- 
side of the human being. It is still being 
posed that way by capitalism, including 
Russia’s state-capitalism. The truth is 
that only in labor does the question be- 
come internal, driving toward a reso- 
lution. 


Computer analyst 
California 



Because so far as we know, no work 
on Raya Dunayevskaya’s life and ideas 
has ever been published in Italy, we 
wished to honor her passing with such 
a booklet. Her work is known in Italy 
mainly through the Italian editions of 
Marxism and Freedom and Philoso- 
phy and Revolution. Other articles by 
her appeared in Prometeo in the late 
1950s, and her essay entitled “Marx’s 
Humanism Today” was included in the 
Italian edition of Erich Fromm’s Social- 
ist Humanism. 

Our booklet publishes her 1938 article 
on “Trotsky, the Man,” as well as her 
correspondence with Trotsky, 1937-1939, 
and includes the “In Me..ionam” to Du- 
nayevskaya from the July 25, 1987 spe- 
cial Memorial Issue of News & Letters. 

Centro Studi Pietro Tresso 
Fofigno, Italy 

Editor's note: Copies of this 64-page 
booklet, just off the press in Italy, can be 
ordered direct from: Paolo Casciola, Via 
Firenze, 18, 06034 Foligno PG, Italy 


FREEDOM CHARTER 
OR WORKERS’ CHARTER? 

I was pleased to see your ad “Free 
Moses Mayekiso! Free All Political Pris- 
oners in South Africa! Solidarity With 
The Idea of Freedom!” Yet I was a lit- 
tle concerned with your critique of the 
Freedom Charter. Whilst you are right 
that the Freedom Charter is more con- 
cerned with “property rights,” I don’t 
think you can say that the Charter is 
about “state control over the unions.” 

In contrast to what you call the “ab- 
stract” Freedom Charter, you pose the 
Workers’ Charter, which you say is con- 
cerned with “human rights.” But isn’t 
human rights also abstract? Everyone, 
from Reagan to Gorbachev, talks about 
human rights. I would have thought 
that the importance of those trying to 
work out a Workers’ Charter is that 
they want to address the question of 
who controls production after apartheid 
is abolished, what will be produced and 
why? The question of human rights can 
only be posed in relation to the ques- 
tion of what happens at the point of 
production itself. 

Fred Shelley 
New York 

* * * 

Far from being abstract, the Freedom 
Charter sets out very concretely that all 
people shall have the right to educa- 
tion, comfortable and secure housing, 
health care, rest and recreation, 
etc...Where the Charter is flawed is that 
it does not call for a classless society or 
the replacement of alienated labor by 
freely-associated, self-managed work. On 
the contrary, it assumes there will still 
be employers with whom the unions 
will negotiate. Thus the attempt to ele- 
vate it to a sacred text and block fur- 
ther discussion on what happens after 
apartheid is reactionary, while the call 
for a Workers’ Charter, to set out the 
principles of a future socialist society, is 
a revolutionary step forward, 

Dick Bunting 
Oxford 




CONDITIONS OF LIFE AND LABOR 

Our immigration laws are helping to 
keep garment workers in the same hor- 
rible conditions of work they suffered 80 
years ago. In an accident reminiscent of 
the Triangle Shirtwaist disaster, at least 
15 workers were injured Nov. 15, when 
the fire escape outside their shop on 
West 32nd Street collapsed under then- 
weight. The workers were fleeing a raid 
by immigration agents. Officials don’t 
even know how many were injured be- 
cause some fled before emergency work- 
ers arrived. 

Angry 
New York 

* * * 

We are not paying our union dues, 
they’re taking the money. The whole 
system of dues check-off is the biggest 
rip-off there has ever been, because the 
union doesn’t have to be accountable to 
us at all, They don’t have to come 


come a rallying point for organized pro- 
tests for health, safety and dignity on 
that job, and perhaps inspire others. 

Renewing subscriber 
Berkeley, Cal. 

• 

VIETNAM’S CRISES 

I was glad to see Cambodia discussed 
in “Our Life and Times,” but I did not 
feel it was objective to lump Vietnam 
together with the other powers as re- 
sponsible for the situation in Cambodia. 
The Vietnamese invasion in 1979 un- 
doubtedly saved thousands or perhaps 
millions of lives. You mention Viet- 
nam’s “deep economic and political cris- 
es.” I hope you will develop that fur- 
ther in future issues. It is still struggling 
with the economic, ecological and hu- 
man consequences of the war with U.S. 
imperialism. The country is still littered 
with unexploded bombs and land mines, 
which still kill and maim people. Do 


times the normal level. It’s more tragic 
because it’s avoidable. Poisonous chemi- 
cals are used solely for economic rea- 
sons. We can influence grape growers to 
give us healthful working conditions 
and to stop poisoning those who con- 
sume their product as well. Tests by 
the federal government found 54% of 
the table grapes tested contained presti- 
cide residues. We are asking for a boy- 
cott of grapes until growers remove 
those deadly poisons and deal fairly 
with our organizing efforts. For informa- 
tion on how to help, write: 

Cesar Chavez 
United Farm Workers Union 
Keene, California 93570 


WOMEN’S 

STRUGGLES 



The demonstration I went to in Chi- 
cago to counter the anti-abortionists’ 
national day of action was really great. 

I went to protest and march for our 
right to control our own bodies and to 
hand out leaflets about the demon- 
stration we were organizing at Radio 
Shack against the torture of Korean 
women workers at the Tandy Corpora- 
tion factory in South Korea. A wonder- 
ful thing happened. A woman came up 
to me and wanted to help me pass out 
the leaflet on Korean women. My friend 
at the demonstration had the same ex- 
perience when a different woman want- 
ed to help her pass out these leaflets 
too. I think it showed that many people 
at that demonstration were not only 
there for women’s right to control our v 
bodies,' but because they want to 
change this society on many levels. 

Women’s liberationist, 
Chicago 


around and ask for the money. The 
company takes it right out of our 
checks for them. 

Union members 
Chicago 

* * * 

People are lured to Gwinnett just 
north of Atlanta, by tales of the coun- 
ty’s job gold mine. Many leave families 
and often come from other gold towns 
gone bust. But much of the employ- 
ment opportunities are part-time and do 
not pay rent in this suburban county. 
So a person may need two jobs to bare- 
ly support a family. And if the person 
loses the job, bills cannot be paid, and 
individuals and families become home- 
less. 

As glamorous office parks, expensive 
county offices and mammoth highways 
are built, many people in Gwinnett and 
in metropolitan Atlanta are barely sur- 
viving. Why does economic develop- 
ment — the accumulation of things — en- 
joy greater priority and proceed so 
much more smoothly than human de- 
velopment? What about making caring 
for each other as human beings the goal 
of our society? 

Down and out 
Gwinnett, Georgia 

* * * 

As a former union employee I am 
especially interested in working condi- 
tions today. Your stories are most im- 
pressive. I find the ones by Felix Mar- 
tin to be so positive because he suggests 
an alternative to the conditions of mis- 
ery that exist. If some of the other sto- 
ries could focus on a plant issue which 
afreets all workers, their story could be- 


you have any information about social 
struggles against the state-capitalist re- 
gime there, or of any revival of revolu- 
tionary Marxist thought, four decades 
after the murder by Ho Chi Minh of Ta 
Thu Thau and the Vietnamese Trotsk- 
yists? 

Interested 

England 


YOUR HELP IS NEEDED 

The Federation of the Committees of 
Mothers and Relatives of the Disap- 
peared in El Salvador is in urgent need 
of an office where the mothers can 
function. In 1980 the office was dyna- 
mited; 1985 the office was broken into 
and robbed; 1987 it was destroyed in a 
bomb blast. Landlords will no longer 
rent to them. They need to purchase 
something they can use. They are 
trying to raise $80,000 by Mother’s Day, 
1989. If your readers would like to help, 
to receive educational materials for fun- 
draising, to share ideas, or to make con- 
tributions, they can call (202) 393-0126 
or write to: 

CoMadres 
945 G. Street NW 
Washington, D.C. 20001 

* * * 

In the early 1960s our union began 
what many said was an impossible task. 
It took us five years, but we got DDT 
and other poisons out of the food prod- 
uctions system. Now more deadly chem- 
icals are being used. Cancer is a plague 
on farmworkers in the Central Valley of 
California. Childhood cancers are eight 


Is the abortion issue ultimately about 
“choice” and a woman’s control over 
her own body? What good are choices if 
the choices are so poor? A pregnant 
woman can choose the physical and 
emotional trauma of abortion; the 
heartbreak of putting her baby up for 
adoption; or the hardship of rearing a 
child alone on meager wages. Why 
doesn’t anyone address the circum- 
stances women endure as they make 
these miserable choices? Rape, incest, 
poverty, sole responsibility for child 
rearing, unaffordable medical and child 
care, unaffordable housing — why 
haven’t these conditions improved or 
gone away in the past 15 years? 

Is the struggle to keep abortion legal 
our ultimate concern? Or is the abor- 
tion right an expression of a broader 
struggle for a more human life? 

Struggling 

Atlanta 

* * * 

I am shocked and desperate over how 
the union women are treated in Korea 
that I read about in the October N&L. 
No human being should be treated like 
an animal. No animal should be treated 
like those women. To beat women on 
their private parts is worse than death. 
Are these people born of women and 
brought up by women? We can judge 
how brutal and oppressive the Korean 
government is from this one situation 
alone. What name could be given them? 
How would Marx’s theory analyze 
them? We must eradicate such imperi- 
alist ideology. 

Freedom fighter 
The Gambia 


EXPANDING THE IDEAS 
OF MARXIST-HUMANISM 

I came across N&L through the au- 
thor of the article on “Global dialogue 
on Marxist- Humanism” in your August- 
September issue. I read about Raya 
Dunayevskaya and her thought through 
the books he had ordered from you, and 
felt I had to write to express my appre- 
ciation for N&L and for Raya’s thought. 
I hope to learn more to be able to help 
expand and spread the ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism. 

New reader 
West Africa 

* * * 

Please find enclosed three money or- 
ders for the following: $10 for the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Memorial Fund; $10 for 
the N&L Sustaining Fund; $10 for the 
Subscription Fund or whatever you call 
the fund you have set up for helping 
those who cannot get N&L easily other- 
wise. 

Supporter 

Florida 

Editor’s note: The Memorial Fuad is 
being used to help keep Raya Dunayev- 
skaya’s works in print and to continue 
contribution of her documents to her Ar- 
chives Collection at Wayne State Univer- 
sity. The Sustaining Fund is to help 
keep N&L coming out regularly. The 
Subscription Fund is to pay for those, 
especially those in other lands, who can- 
not pay for their subscriptions to conti- 
nue receiving N&L Our thanks to all 
friends and readers who can contribute. 




□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses 
as Vanguard. 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. In- 
cludes "A 1980s View of the Two-Way Road Be- 
tween the U.S. and Africa,” by Raya Dunayev- 
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Student anti-racism protests escalate at Northern Illinois U. 


DeKalb, III. — Prompted by numerous racist inci- 
dents on the NIU (Northern Illinois University) campus 
by both the administration and students, 200 Black, 
Latin, and white students gathered at an anti-racism 
rally at noon on Dec. 2. For two hours students ad- 
dressed the crowd about their experiences with racism 
on campus and encouraged each other to rise up and 
take what they deserve, because the university is surely 
not giving it to them. 

The rally ended after the group held hands and 
sang "We Shall Overcome” (during which students 
sang, "We shall overcome today,” not "someday”). 
At that point a group of 30 students marched to the 
Administration building to confront President John 
LaTourette about recent racist activities on campus. 

-LaTourette was not in the building, but the students 
found the Vice-President for Student Affairs, Jon 
Dalton, and confronted him about the university’s 
lack of concern about minority issues. 

The rally had been planned by the Black Student 
Union and the Minority Relations Committee of the 
Student Association at a mass meeting of the Black stu- 
dents the night before. At the meeting, many students 
discussed the racist skit performed by members of the 
Sigma Chi fraternity in which white males wearing 
blackface sang the song “My Girl.” The fraternity mem- 
bers performed racist stereotypes of Black men and 
simulated the assault of a Black woman. The students 
also discussed the racist and sexist firing of Martha 
Palmer, a popular counselor for the CHANCE program. 
(See October N&L.) 

"REHIRE MARTHA PALMER!” 

On Nov. 30, Students for the Freedom of Martha 
Palmer, a group of Black, Latin, and white students, 
protested for six hours. Their primary demands were 
that the NIU Administration and the Board of Regents 

Miss, school protests 

Editor’s note: The following are excerpts from a story 
which appeared in the Nov. /Dec. issue of the North Mis- 
sissippi Rural Legal Services Notes, edited by Joseph 
Delaney. 

Grenada, Miss. — Protest marches, resembling 
street demonstrations of the 1960s, were being conduct- 
ed in this lakeside community at press time. 

An economic boycott of white merchants was also in 
progress. In addition, some Black students were not par- 
ticipating in extracurricular activities at the seven 
schools in the school district. 

The protest is the result of the reassignment of John 
Baker, a Black high school principal, and Emily 
Thompson, a Black counselor. Baker, principal of Gre- 
nada High school, was reassigned to an administrative 
assistant position. Thompson, a counselor at the same 
school, was reassigned to a position as counselor at Gre- 
nada High School and several other schools in Grenada 
County. 

Buddy Pender, the white superintendent of schools 
who reassigned Baker and Thompson, said Baker’s reas- 
signment- is a promotion. But Black leaders, including 
local NAACP president Jasper Neely, call the reassign- 
ment a demotion. 

Neely, whose group is spearheading the demon- 
strations, and others say Baker’s reassignment is an at- 
tempt by Pender to give all the principal jobs at the 
seven schools in the district to whites. Baker is the only 
Black principal in the district. 

Meanwhile, in Greenville and Natchez, Black citizens 
are also conducting boycotts against white merchants 
over school problems. This Fall more than a third of 
the Black students enrolled in Greenville stayed away 
from class after the boycott of white shopkeepers ex- 
panded to include the school district. 

Botha’s ‘treason trials’ 

On Nov. 23, the Botha regime commuted the death 
sentences of the Sharpeville Six, the five men and one 
woman who had been condemned to hang on govern- 
ment charges involving the death of a township official 
during mass protests three years ago. The next day. 
South Africa’s rulers announced that Nelson Mandela 
will not be sent back to prison from the clinic where he 
» is being treated for tuberculosis. 

The movement to save the Sharpeville Six and to re- 
lease Mandela have reached out to gain international 
support. Yet, on the same day as Botha’s statement on 
Mandela, five convicted Black prisoners were executed 
'by the apartheid system. One-third of the 274 people 
awaiting execution in South African jails are openly po- 
litical prisoners. Twelve more were convicted that same 
week, among them prominent leaders and activists in 
the UDF (United Democratic Front) and AZAPO (Aza- 
nian People’s Organization). 

Popo Molefe, Mosiuoa Patrick Lekota, Mabokela Mo- 
ses Chikane, and Madikwe Manthata were charged with 
treason, and eight other defendants were found guilty of 
terrorism by a judge of the apartheid system. All 
charges against them carry a possible death penalty. 

Their trial began in 1985, when 19 people were ac- 
cused of inciting the deaths of township officials, widely 
regarded as collaborators with apartheid, during the 
mass boycott protests in the townships. Molefe is the 
UDF’s general secretary, and Lekota is its publicity sec- 
retary. 


address the issues of institutionalized racism and sexism 
and that they rehire Martha Palmer. 

Because the Regents had changed their meeting time 
the day before the protest, students decided to have a 
“people’s meeting” in the student center cafeteria. Stu- 
dents stood up on chairs to talk to the crowd of stu- 
dents and media about their experiences at NIU bat- 
tling racism, sexism and insensitivity on the part of the 
NIU rulers. 

Many students talked about their experiences as 
students from Chicago’s inner-city coming into a pre- 
dominantly white university filled with students from 
the suburbs. They said that Martha Palmer, who is 
also from the inner-city, is the only NIU staff mem- 
ber who understands them. One Latina student spoke 
about how Martha is the only counselor left at 
CHANCE who has been able to help her to deal "with 
language and cultural barriers. She concluded by 
saying, "If she goes, I don’t know if I can stay here.” 

One Black student spoke about how Martha has been 
fighting against the use of ethnically-biased Standard- 



Members of the Black Student Union at Northern 
Illinois University demonstrate against campus 
racism. 


ized tests and the increase of tuition at NIU. When con- 
fronted by a white student who did not agree that these 
problems were a result of racism, he said, “Come on, be 
real. Who do you think raising the SAT, GRE, and 
ACT scores and tuition is going to affect really? It’s 
going to affect us. People like me aren’t going to be able 
to go to this school anymore.” 

After meeting for two hours, the students marched up 
to the Personnel Committee meeting of the Board of 
Regents. They addressed the media and observers with 
a list of the false reasons the administration gave for 
firing Martha Palmer. 

Martha’s faculty representative spoke about how the 
Hearing Board is now deciding whether Martha’s case 
warrants a hearing at all, and even in the unlikely event 
that the Board rules in her favor, the final decision is 
left to Provost Baker and President LaTourette, who 
have already made it clear they' they support the firing. 

INSTITUTIONALIZED RACISM, SEXISM 

Students then marched over to the Student Affairs 
Committee of the Regents, but were made to wait for 
almost two hours before being allowed to address the is- 
sue of Martha’s firing. During those two hours, howev- 
er, many students commented upon the Regents’ own 
agenda which was replete with contradictions that the 
students exposed. 

The most glaring contradiction was that President 


Black World 


(continued from page 1) 

was clear that SAASM itself was struggling to emerge 
through its own intense battle of ideas. 

At the panel discussion on “Scholarships and Student 
Support Services,” not only was it reported that of the 
20,000 who apply for study abroad only 250 students are 
chosen, but the restrictive and alienating policies of 
such agencies as the Institute of International Educa- 
tion (HE) and the U.S. Agency of International Devel- 
opment (USAID) came under fire. Along with reports 
that there are some South African students starving in 
some cities in the U.S., students challenged the criteria 
by which students are chosen. “Taking only ‘academi- 
cally prepared’ students rather than student activists 
doesn’t understand that there is no academically pre- 
pared student under Bantu Education,” one student ar- 
gued. Another student went further: “To imagine that 
USAID is a passive agency is a very puerile view when 
you consider that it is the same agency that channels 
covert aid to Savimbi,” the counter-revolutionary guer- 
rilla leader in Angola. 

However, the first day’s deliberations were 
brought to a magnificent head by the panel discus- 
sion on "Women and Struggle,” chaired by Danisa 
Baloyi, who was elected the new president of 
SAASM on the last day. The women challenged 
every area of man/ woman relations. "We have be- 
lieved for a long time,” said Danisa Baloyi, "that our 
organizations have been too male top heavy. We 
come today as equal partners.” 

It may have seemed abstract when the first speaker 
said that she was interested in African-American litera- 
ture, because “literature expresses the passage of ideas 
between peoples and between philosophers.” However, 
it was immediately concretized by the next speaker who 
announced in no uncertain terms: “I have to say this 
before I begin. Last time we met in Houston we had 
male comrades who laughed at us, and we had to meet 
at 10 pm. This time we had to ask the men to come in 
to listen to women’s issues. I’m not the kind of feminist 
who opposes men, but I do demand justice!” 


Durward Long of Sangamon State University, who 
has nine sexual harrassment cases pending against 
him, was speaking about the sexual harrassment pol- 
icies at his university! One student said, "I can’t be- 
lieve that this man is allowed to sit at this table. He 
should be behind bars.” 

When the students were finally given the floor, one 
Black student said, “Dr. LaTourette, don’t you have a 
heart? Can’t you see that Martha Palmer is loved by i 
us, and that she helped us? Why don’t you listen to us, , 
and realize that we want her here?” — Julia 

Canadian Indians win land 

Edmonton, Alberta — The recently concluded 
agreement between the government of Alberta and the 
Lubicon Lake Indian Nation marks the end of an 80 
year struggle for a land base by this group of around 
500 Cree Indians. The deal consists of a transfer of 
about 70 square miles of land and mineral rights. The 
band still seeks a substantial cash settlement to com- 
pensate for the disruption caused by Alberta’s unilateral 
sale of oil-exploration leases on Lubicon land. 

The older community leaders were unable to deal 
with this intrusion, never having had to practice 
community action strategies which urban people 
have come to take for granted in the face of unwant- 
ed developments. Realizing the situation, community 
elders gave their blessing to a new generation of 
youth who had experience in white urban society. 
Represented particularly by Chief Bernard Omina- 
yak, the band undertook a regional, national, and in- 
ternational campaign to draw attention to their fate. 
They took their case to the United Nations and the 
European Parliament where members of the German 
Greens became strong allies and they organized a 
boycott of the 1988 Calgary Winter Olympics. 

On Oct. 15 the band took matters into their own 
hands, declaring a 3,000 square mile sovereign nation, 
encompassing all of their traditional hunting country. 
Youth placed barricades across all roads effectively 
halting alii oil extraction activities. After a few days of 
“phony war” the state moved in, smashing the barri- 
cades and arresting 27 Lubicon and allies. By this time, 
though, the government was shamed into negotiating 
the band’s claim in two days talks in a hotel room. 

The aboriginal struggle for a place in Canadian socie- 
ty has assumed new and exciting dimensions. Across the 
country — from the Haida opposing clear-cut logging in 
their Queen Charlotte Island, British Columbia home- 
land in the West to the Innu’s battle against military 
training dVer their lands in Labrador in the East — Indi- 
ans are abandoning reliance upon high-priced lawyers 
and the benevolence of the old-line Liberal and Con- 
servative Parties. Acts of non-violent resistance have 
become ttye norm and the old leaders, who often sought 
to enrich : themselves through government patronage, 
have beeii replaced by a young and militant generation 
including for the first time a number of women. A new 
stage of self-confidence and self-activity has begun 
which will not stop at the question of land and money, 
but rather what kind of society will allow for the free- 
dom and diversity of all people? — John Murphy 


Education for liberation 

One of the profoundest articulations of “Education for 
Liberation” was expressed by the women when they de- 
clared: “Women are the educators of the nation in a 
real sense. When you educate a man you only educate 
an individual, but when you educate a woman you edu- 
cate a nation.” 

THE STRUGGLE TO COME 

In the 20 months of its existence, Saths Cooper main- 
tained that “SAASM has given us time to debate, to 
challenge our analysis; it has given us time to engage in 
a critical discourse.” That was further developed in the 
panel discussion on “Non-Sectarianism.” 

At the heart of the discussion of "non-sectarian- 
ism” was the question of "what kind of human socie- 
ty are we trying to create,” according to one speak- 
er. Another speaker reminded the conference that 
historically, "the formation of Mozambique’s 
FRELIMO brought together three different political 
tendencies by a Mozambican student organization.” 
For him, "political differences exist as an expression 
of the democratic revolutionary process and must be 
tolerated in SAASM.” 

In response, Aggrey Mbere, representing the ANC 
(African National Congress), stated that “the ANC be- 
lieves in united struggle and that differences must be 
worked out in the process of the struggle. That is the 
official | position of the ANC.” That statement elicited 
from one speaker from the floor the observation that 
“When the Boers shoot our children, they don’t ask if 
they arte ANC or PAC (Pan- Africanist Congress). When 
Biko and our other leaders were killed it wasn’t because 
they belong to the ANC, the BCM (Black Conscious- 
ness Movement) or the PAC, but because they were a 
revolutionary threat to the system.” 

In his address as outgoing president, Saths Cooper 
drew all the strands together of the conference proceed- 
ings when he. singled out youth as a revolutionary cate- 
gory in South African history: “In 1953 when Bantu Ed- 
ucation began, dissident teachers and intellectuals 
thougbjt that it would only create a new slave. In fact, it 
began [the resistance of the people. We here today are 
the confirmation of that.” 
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Essay Article 


What is the ideology behind Russia’s perestroika? 

Science and philosophy in age of state-capitalism 


by Franklin Dmitryev 

In the past two months, Mikhail Gorbachev has 
moved swiftly to consolidate his power and reshape 
Russia’s policies under the banners of perestroika (eco- 
nomic restructuring) and glasnost (openness). The 
theme of all the Kremlin shake-ups and pronounce- 
ments of “radical” new policies is how to push peres- 
troika forward. 

That turns out to mean both driving the workers 
harder and racing to apply the most advanced com- 
puter technology, whether in space weaponry or in 
automated production. For that he is ready to take 
lessons from ’’the non-socialist world,” while simul- 
taneously looking to Russia’s past, specifically the 
1930s, for ways to reduce the lag between science 
and its application in production. 

That is why he has chosen to rehabilitate Nikolai Bu- 
kharin, who in the 1930s was the foremost theoreti- 
cian/ideologist of the Plan. (See “Who Was Bukharin 
and What Does Gorbachev Want with Him?” August- 
September N&L.) 

However, this essay takes up Bukharin not only be- 



cause of his counter-revolutionary role but because he 
had been one of the leading Bolshevik revolutionaries of 
1917, to whom Lenin referred in his Will as “the most 
valuable and biggest theoretician of the party,” and he 
had certainly never intended to betray the proletariat. 

In looking at Russia today, this essay’s concern is to 
explore the relationship between dialectics and 
math/science — not by going directly to Marx’s mathe- 
matical writings, but by viewing, on the one hand, how 
they were distorted under Bukharin’s concept of science 
and, on the other hand, how Marxist- Humanism relates 
them to dialectical methodology. 

1. Science Under the Despotic Plan of 
State-Capitalism 

Bukharin’s fundamental originality lay in the fact 
that he made a systematic theory out of what had been 
only a pull, a tendency that predominated among those 
post-Mara Marxists who, like Bukharin, neglected dia- 
lectical philosophy — the substitution of a planned, or- 
ganized economy as the essence of socialism, rather 
than Marx’s vision of totally new human relations based 
on freely associated labor. 

In this theory, the Plan (personified by the ruling “in- 
telligentsia”) became the subject, and the masses were 
objects along with other “means of production,” such as 
machines. The Plan as universal determined everything, 
joined everything together — science and technology, ide- 
ology and production, the economy and the state. 

Little did Bukharin realize that the practice of that 
theory would result in forced labor camps, the 1932 
famine in which millions died and the purges that 
killed the "general staff of the revolution,” himself 
prominently included. 

In 1931 Bukharin led the Russian delegation to the 
Second International Congress of the History of Science 
and Technology. The significance of the year was that 
the reality of the Depression had ushered in state-capi- 
talism as a world stage, and at the same time the Rus- 
sian rulers were facing the fact that the Plan had not 
prevented a crisis just as big in their country, and thus 
were searching for ways to make the Plan work. 

The delegation must have sought, in Bukharin’s 
words, to “inherit...the huge technique advanced by 
Aih4rica and her ‘scientific organization of labor.’ 
Such an uncritical view of technology is the opposite of 
Marx’s critique: "[Machinery] is the most powerful 
weapon for suppressing strikes....It would be possible 
to write a whole history of the inventions made since 
1830 for the sole purpose of providing capital with 
weapons against working-class revolt.” 1 2 

Bukharin’s speech at the 1931 Congress, “Theory and 
Practice from the Standpoint of Dialectical Material- 
ism,” reveals his primary concern for science — its plan- 
ning, on the basis of its application in production and in 
the planning process itself: 

“[T]he plan [is] an expression of ‘recognized necessi- 
ty.’ Consequently.. .cognition is directly bound up with 
practice... for the plan is active: it is at one and the 
same time a product of scientific thought, laying baure 
casual regularities, and a system of purposes, an instru- 
ment of action.. ..The most striking expression of this is 
the question of the planning of science.” 3 ' 

(totally missing from the whole discussion 'olf Plan 

1- Culture in Two Worlds (New York, 1934: International Pam- 

phlets), p. 31. 

2. Capital, vol. 1 (New York, 1977: Vintage), pp. 562-563. 

3. Science at the Crossroads (London, 1972: Kniga), p. 30. 


in the 1930s was Marx’ s vision of a new society. As 
Raya Dunayevskaya wrote in Marxism and Freedom 
(p. 92), " For Marx, the theoretical axis of Capital.As 
the question of plan: the despotic plan of capital 
against the cooperative plan of freely associated la- 
bor.” 

In the effort to make the Plan work, the Russians 
turned to Karl Marx’s Mathematical Manuscripts. At 
that 1931 Congress, the Russian delegation even an- 
nounced their forthcoming publication. Bukharin may 
have seriously thought he could apply them to the plan- 
ning process. (Since that could not be done, it would be 
37 years before about one-tenth of Marx’s mathematical 
writings were published — and that is all we have to this 
day.) 

However, all Bukharin accomplished was to set the 
ground for all the later perversions of the Manuscripts. 4 
For our age to dig out what is truly new in those 
Manuscripts, it is necessary to uncover Marx’s own 
philosophy of revolution from under all post-Marx 
Marxist debris. 

In the Stalinists’ hands, Marx’s Mathematical Manu- 
scripts were reduced to ideology; but when 140 pages of 
them were published in English in 1983, they became 
for Raya Dunayevskaya a way to take another look at 
Bukharin and to deepen the Marxist-Humanist concept 
of method. 6 Let us examine her view in more detail. 

n. Mathematics and the Dialectic Method 

“The whole difficulty in understanding the differential op- 
eration (as in the negation of the negation generally) lies 
precisely in seeing bow it differs from such a simple proce- 
dure and therefore leads to real results.” 

— The Mathematical Manuscripts of Karl Marx, 
1881 

What post-Marx Marxist commentators have ignored 
or distorted is Marx’s concentration on method in the 
Manuscripts, his singling out transformation into oppo- 
site and negation of the negation. 6 

Negation of the negation was a crucial category for 
Marx, which he had singled out in 1844 as the revolu- 
tionary element in Hegel, “the movement of history.” 
Yet Dunayevskaya criticized all post-Marx Marxists, 
even Lenin, for neglecting that category, not in math 
but in dialectics of revolution. She now insisted that 
what must be done, but had not been done, was to re- 
turn to Hegel’s discussion of method and mathematics 
before jumping to conclusions about Marx’s Manu- 
scripts. 

Hegel’s name for the mathematical method was “syn- 
thetic cognition.” Dunayevskaya said that concretizing 
revolution in permanence for mathematics called for a 
digging into synthetic cognition, which is the highest de- 
velopment of the Theoretical Idea in the “Idea of Cog- 
nition” chapter of Hegel’s Science of Logic. 

Theorem, which is the pinnacle of synthetic cognition, 
is a form of theory; it would be wrong to equate Theo- 
rem with theory, Yet Hegel’s discussion has much to 
say about the distinction between theory and philos- 
ophy, and therefore about the pull to stop short of 
the Absolute, even when one has risen as high as its 
threshold, as did Lenin in his 1914 "Abstract of He- 
gel’s 'Science of Logic.’ ” 

Let’s take a closer look at what Hegel wrote on Theo- 
rem. Although there is nothing that concerns mathema- 
ticians more than proof, Dunayevskaya said that even 
though synthetic cognition “has related the particular to 
the universal it has ended, not with proof but remained 
non-dialectical and ‘most inadequate of all in the do- 
main of philosophy.’ ” (microfilm #11258) 

Hegel showed this in two ways. One of his points was 
that the axioms with which mathematicians begin are 
presuppositions; neither they nor the definitions nor 
classifications are proved. Unseparated from that was 
that the proofs that are given (for theorems) are undia- 
lectical. 

What he showed is that the mediation (which in the 
proof of the Theorem takes the form of a construction 
joining the premises with the conclusion) is external; it 
does not flow from immanent self-movement and self- 
development; it is not derived from the Notion: 

"Just as the construction by itself lacks the subjec- 
tivity of the Notion, so the proof is a subjective act 
lacking objectivity....it is therefore an altogether ex- 
ternal reflection that proceeds from without inwards, 
that is, infers from external circumstances the inner 
constitution of the relationship.” 7 


4. See The Fetish of High Tech and Karl (Marx's Unknown 
Mathematical Manuscripts (Chicago, 1985: News and Letters), which 
contains the original Marxist-Humanist analysis of Marx's Mathematical 
Manuscripts by Ron Brokmeyer, as well as my critique of their Russian 
editors, Kol man and Yanovskaya, and Dunayevskaya’s responses to 
Brokmeyer and me. See also “A Second Look at Marx's Mathematical 
Manuscripts," May 1986 N&L. 

5. The relationship of science to Marxist philosophy was not a sudden 
new interest for Dunayevskaya. See, for example, Marxism and Free- 
dom, esp. chapters 6 and 16; Nationalism, Communism, Marxist Hu- 
manism and the Afro-Asian Revolutions (1959, republished in 1984 
by News and Letters), esp. pp. 22-29; "Culture,” Science and State- 
Capitalism (1971, News and Letters). 

In a talk on “Marx’s Humanism and Science” at the 1976 Boston Uni- 
versity Colloquium for the Philosophy of Science, she discussed Marx’s 
critique of scientists ’abstract materialism,” saying, “the scientists were 
always excluding the subject. Therefore they were taking the given 
something in front of them for the concrete.. ..[Marx] was stressing that 
you don’t have so-called ‘neutral’ technology in the machines.” 

6. See Dunayevskaya’s “Talking to Myself’ of Nov. 5, 1986, included 
in the Supplement to the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection (referred 
to in the text as “microfilm”) #10790-10797, and her letters to me of 
Feb. 7 and March 11, 1986, #11257-11259, as well as my commentary in 
The Fetish of High Tech, pp. 20-21. 

7. Hegel’s Science of Logic, pp. 811-812, A.V. Miller translation (Lon- 
don: Allen & Unwin, 1969). 


Certainly this external form of mediation is very far 
removed from the negation of the negation, the moving 
principle of the Hegelian dialectic. Dunayevskaya asked 
what synthetic cognition “has to do with seeing move- 
ment, development, in every single element as well as 
in the whole?” (microfilm #11259) 

In her Nov. 5, 1986, “Talking to Myself’ (microfilm 
#10790), she summed up why Hegel asserted that this 
method is not suitable for philosophy: “All the pile-up 
of facts can’t answer the meaning, i.e., what flows from 
it find would signify next stage.” 

In short, synthetic cognition studies reality but 
only as something separate from the Notion. But the 
fundamental transformation of reality requires the 
recognition and development of the existing "mo- 
ments” that are driving toward revolution: subjects 
of revolution and ideas of freedom. As Hegel put it, 

“[Wjhereas in questing cognition this actuality ap- 
peared merely as an objective world without the subjec- 
tivity of the Notion, here it appears as an objective 
world whose inner ground and actual subsistence is the 
Notion. This is the Absolute Idea.” (Science of Logic, 
p. 823) 

Clearly it is not a question of science alone, but Abso- 
lute Method. This form of cognition acts as a formida- 
ble barrier for revolutionaries because it reduces the 
practice of philosophy to a non-dialectical process of 
theorizing. 

Nor is it alone a question of a theoretician such as 
Bukharin, for it is quite possible to presuppose a much 
higher and seemingly less abstract conclusion than his 
vulgar materialism. Take Lenin, the only revolutionary 
of his day to turn to Hegel’s dialectic to work out his 
political practice. He was not at all on the level of Bu- 
kharin, whom he repeatedly criticized for disregarding 
the dialectic. Furthermore, Lenin did not stop at syn- 
thetic cognition. Yet it was a barrier for him too, in a 
different way. 

As Dunayevskaya wrote in her Feb. 7, 1986, letter: 
"Lenin...skipped over the detailing of that whole sec- 
tion [of Hegel’s Science of Logic on synthetic cogni- 
tion] which actually ended in not a total understand- 
ing of Absolute Idea [so that] he thought, and I ob- 
jected, that all that was necessary to make it right 
was to skip the last half paragraph at the end of Ab- 
solute Idea.” 

Later, in correspondence with Hegel scholars (micro- 
film #11216-11250), she further developed her critique 
of Lenin’s skipping synthetic cognition. With that omis- 
sion, Lenin could not move from the Practical Idea to 
its integration in the Absolute Idea, and thus could not 



penetrate the full meaning of negation of the negation, 
and, with it, the absolute opposite of synthetic cogni- 
tion’s external mediation: dialectical mediation. For Du- 
nayevskaya that “last half paragraph” in the Science of 
Logic led to Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind and a new 
concept of dialectical mediation. 8 

III. Technology in the Age of Absolutes 

“ The workers’ revolt develops from their fight against the 
instruments of labor into their struggle against the capital- 
istic conditions of labor. The workers thus at one and 
the same time fight for their emancipation and against 
the capitalistic limitations of science and technology.” 

— Marxism and Freedom, by Raya Dunayevskaya 

There is no greater danger for revolutionaries than 
stopping short of the Absolute. Digging into Marx’s 
Mathemetical Manuscripts is urgent today because the 
dialectics of negativity — which was his method in every 
sphere, even math — is of the essence for the dialectics 
of revolution. That is a task that remains to be done. 

We stand on the threshold of the 1990s. The, race to 
apply the latest technological advances (lumped togeth- 
er under the term “high tech”) to both militarization 
and production at the same time is not solely a Russian 
phenomenon but a global fact. Bukharin’s rehabilitation 
is part of the ideological front (in Russia) of that strug- 
gle, as are (in the U.S.) all the claims of the miracles to 
(continued on page 10) 

8. The “objection” on the half paragraph was in Dunayevskaya’s May 
12, 1953, letter; her May: 20,. 1953, letter developed the kernel of her new 
concept of dialectical mediation, particularly out of the three paragraphs 
Hegel added to Philosophy of Mind at the end of his life, which no. 
one had previously worked out. The two letters were published in the 
November, 1988 N&L as “Raya Dunayevskaya’s 1953 Letters on Hegel’s 
Absolutes. 5 ” 
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(continued from page 1) 

This move of Bush to bring the CIA into direct par- 
ticipation in policy making is one of the ironies of his 
aohtical career. Bush, the first president to have once 
been chief of the CIA, got that job because President 
Fterd needed him to cool down the heat generated by 
the discoveries of the Senate’s Church committee that 
the CIA was making policy by engaging in assassination 
md destabilization plots and spying on American citi- 
uaas. As the Iran/Contra scandal showed, this is an in- 
iraent tendency of the CIA. The question is, what does 
Stash plan to do with it? 


BUSH’S 'AMERICAN VALUES’: 

RACISM, SEXISM 

The ideological retrogressionism of Reagan/Bush’s 
imperial “American values” surrounds the Reag- 
^aa/Bush involvement in the Iran/Contra scandal. A 
pardon for Oliver L. North was another issue not to 
raise during the election. 

Bush’s near landslide victory shows that Reagan- 
iam remains a powerful ideology in the political 
tMnking of white middle class America, and that it 
is an ideology that flows from the existing class and 
race antagonisms within the American society. The 
sfesbboleth of "shared values” as the alternative to 
"Sberalism” is both an obfuscation of the antago- 
nisms and an ideology that unifies retrogressive 
thought. 

America’s most widespread “shared value” is its rac- 
isaL. Thus it is not by accident that Bush seized upon 
the Willie Horton case, an incident where a convicted 
Black , murderer, who is let out of a Massachusetts pris- 
on on a furlough, flees to Maryland and rapes a white 
woman. It became the centerpiece of Bush’s ideological 
thrust to smear and discredit Michael Dukakis. 

Lee Atwater, Bush’s campaign manager (now Chair- 
nan of the Republican Party), told the New York 
Dimes that the Horton case “is one of those gut issues 
that are value issues, particularly in the South, and if 
;/ g we hammer at these over and over again, we’re going to 


The full retrogressive impact of Bush’s use of the 
Horton case, which resurrects the old image of a Black 
man raping white women, reaches back to the politics 
a£ Reconstruction. In this single campaign Bush created 
a version of McCarthyism and the Klan. 

Moreover, Bush is determined to demonstrate his 
“pro-life” position on abortion by retaining William 
Thornburgh as Attorney General. Thornburgh, the so- 
called “centrist” on civil rights, is committed to revers- 
ing the Roe vs. Wade decision of the Supreme Court 
chat gave women the right to abortion. With the pres- 
ent line-up of conservative justices on the Court, 
Thornburgh could win. 


HIE RESISTANCE THAT THE ILLUSION OF 
RECOVERY CAN’T HIDE 

There is a move in this post-election period to pres- 
ent Bush as having policies that are different from 
Reagan. That he really is a Rockefeller KepuuUvSn, a 
pragmatist and not an ideologist. Even if the slight dif- 
ference between him and Reagan meant anything at all, 
it: still doesn’t explain his fundamental attachment to 
Sjeaganism. 

During the campaign, Bush called the Reagan/Bush 
;isr one of peace and prosperity in which Americans are 
>etter off today than they were eight years ago. This is 
i violent separation of reason from actuality. First, the 
“peace” to which he is referring can only be character- 
zed as eight years of rapid, high-tech military build-up 
costing hundreds of billions of dollars mostly borrowed 

Benazir Bhutto’s win 

After two weeks of stalling and political maneuvering, 
he acting president of Pakistan, Ghulam Ishaq Khan, 
was forced to recognize the victory of Benazir Bhutto, 
vfeose party of the Pakistan People’s Party (PPP) won 
13 [ seats in the national elections of Nov. 16. Bhutto’s 
Action at the age of 35, marks the first time a woman 
ras been elected leader of a modern Muslim nation. 
?PP’s victory was a significant achievement despite all 
><$ds against it. 

After her election, she announced a program to end 
d§ restrictions on women’s rights, labor unions, students 
uwi the press. She has promised to release and compen- 
jate all political prisoners and establish a comprehen- 
sive medical and literacy program. 

The PPP was refused all access to TV and radio 
luring the campaign. The voting age was raised 
Wm 18 to 21 to stop many of the youth supporters 
,»f Benazir, and every legal and constitutional techni- 
lasJSty was invoked to limit access of the poor in the 
xwrvinces as well as women who have suffered much 
mm Zia ul-Haq’s 11-year rule when fundamentalist 
Ifanlim laws and jurisprudence reigned supreme in 
Ik nation. 

Both Zia ul-Haq’s death and Benazir Bhutto’s elec- 
Sam were unwelcome news to Washington which, ever 
smee the loss of Iran’s Shah and the Russian invasion 
yf Kabul in 1979, turned to Pakistan as the closest 
American ally in the region. The United States contrib- 
Utott annually $650 million in aid to Pakistan and is 
committed to another $4 billion in the next six years, 
nafring Pakistan the third largest recipient of aid after 
aeaet mid Egypt. 

* Bhutto was elected on promise of a better life for 


from the international money market. The military 
build-up, for which Bush as vice president shares re- 
sponsibility, played a major part in directly creating the 
present debt crisis in the national budget. 

Second, Reaganomics thought that capital growth 
would be stimulated by cutting taxes, borrowing and 
lashing out against welfare and social programs. In- 
stead, it created what one bourgeois economist called a 
“debt-driven Keynesian recovery.” 

Reagan’s recovery policies have been very good to 
high-tech corporations like Lockheed, which is now 
in line to sell the Defense Department a $68 billion 
B2 Stealth bomber program but in human terms this 
policy has created poverty, suffering and homeless- 


Haitians march in support of radical priest Fr. 
Jean-Bertrand Aristide. 



Haiti: general strike 


Two types of signals were given in November about 
the future of Haiti’s new military regime led by Prosper 
Avril. On Nov. 21, a totally successful general strike 
called by the grassroots opposition paralyzed not only 
the capital, Port-au-Prince, but the country as a whole. 
The strike was called by groups such as CATH (Auton- 
omous Confederation of Haitian Workers), COH (Haiti- 
an Workers Committee) and APN (National Popular 
Assembly), as well as other student, labor and human 
rights groups. As reported in the Nov. 23 issue of Haiti- 
Progrds, CATH leader Jean-Auguste Mesyeux said af- 
ter the strike: “It is a great victory over the Macoutes 
and the big bosses in Haiti... Step by step, we must lib- 
erate Haiti from the Macoutes.” 

The general strike was called to protest (1) firings of 
58 workers at a steel mill, (2) plans to exile radical 
priest and popular leader Fr. Jean-Bertrand Aristide, (3) 
assassinations of oppositionists by Macoutes, (4) repres- 
sion of peasants and returning of land taken over by 
them in 1986 to Duvalierist landowners, and (5) impris- 
onment of rank-and-file soldiers who side with the peo- 
ple, including some members of the Presidential Guard. 

In the capital, schools, public transport as well as 
most factories were shut by the strike. In Cap-Haitien 
the Strike- was 100% effective, with shops and public 
transport shut down. The same was true in a dozen oth- 
er important cities and towns. 

In the same period, the Avril government received 
another type of response: Also in November, according 
to the Chicago Tribune’s Black correspondent Nathan- 
iel Sheppard, Jr. (11/18/88): “The Reagan administra- 
tion has worked mound congressional restrictions on 
U.S. aid to Haiti and provided the country with nearly 
$33 million.” This will bail out Prosper Avril for several 
months. It was barely covered in the U.S. media, while 
the general strike was not even mentioned. 

in Pakistan election 

the poor, free education, and end of repression and 
poverty. That remains to be seen. Before she could 
be declared president, Benazir met with the U.S. am- 
bassador, General Aslam Baighead of the military, 
and the acting president, promising much continuity 
of politics. She went to great lengths to promise the 
army that the left-wing populism of he" father will 
not be repeated and in the end agreed to retain the 
nation’s military-dominated emergency council which 
will control her powers. It also remains to be seen 
what she will do about Pakistan’s nuclear capability 
which was instituted by her father. 

What is clear, however, is that by electing this young 
woman and mother of a newborn child who has prom- 
ised them a better life, the people of Pakistan have 
challenged both the powerful militaryrclerical elite, and 
centuries-old traditions. — Neda Azad 
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ness for millions. Bush in his campaign closed his 
eyes to this and talked about "read my lips: no new 
taxes” and a promise to cut the capital gains tax. 

The legacies of the Reagan years are: 35 million peo- 
ple, 13.5% of the population, living below the poverty 
line; a permanent class of unemployed; a wider gap be- 
tween the rich and the poor; a lack of homes for the 
young; homelessness even for those who are employed; 
the economic and physical decay of industrial cities like 
Detroit — in short, a two-tier society. 

Come January 20 the biggest problem that Bush will 
have to address is not the accumulated debt left by his 
mentor Reagan, but the internal crisis within capitalist 
production. The Reagan years of “market economy” 
produced a false recovery based on the national debt, 
set against an absolute decline in capital growth. In the 
1950s and 1960s, average growth was 4%, in Reagan’s 
eight years it’s only 2.5%. The economic essence of the 
Reagan years has been the continual decline of living 
labor in production, creating a phenomenal growth in 
minimum wage jobs and a permanent underclass of un- , 
employed. Raya Dunayevskaya wrote at the beginning ; 
of the 1980s that the American economy was a “deeply 
decadent economy originating in the Vietnam War and ■> 
the continuing and endless militarization, so that today . 
we have reached a retrogressive economy.” v i. 

The real opposition to the Bush/Reagan world was 5 
the massive anti-Bush vote given to Dukakis by 
Blacks and Hispanics. Nationally, Blacks voted 85% / 
against Bush. In the industrial areas of Chicago, De- t 
troit and Gary, Indiana, the Black anti-Bush vote 
was 91%. Bush had projected that he would get 35% 
of the Hispanic vote, but in the South, where there is 
a heavy concentration of Hispanic workers, three 
out of four Hispanics voted against Bush. 

The heavy concentration of the minority vote behind 
the Democratic Party has caused liberals to bemoan 
the obvious polarization of America along racial lines 
that threatens the very existence of the Democratic 
Party if no consensus can be worked out among the 
whites and Blacks. The emergence of this “crisis” is a 
manifestation of the struggle against the retrogressive 
politics that have originated in a retrogressive economy. 
It is the birth of a sharp consciousness that is looking 
for an alternative. 


Essay Article 


(continued from page 9) 

be accomplished by star wars or “personal” computers. 

Contrary to the ideologues’ myth, the U.S. does not 
have an insurmountable technological lead over Rus- 
sia. They not only forget that key industries — such 
as computer memory chips — are dominated by Ja- 
pan, not the U.S. They also forget that the Russians 
were the ones who sent up the first Sputnik and the 
first space station. _ 

Moreover t Bukharin saw to it that Russia began plan- 
ning science 15 years ahead of any other country. Now 
the U.S. is concerned with catching up to Japan in this 
field, with the proposal for the Pentagon to take a lead- 
ing role in economic, scientific and technological plan- 
ning (10/19/88 New York Times) and with Reagan 
signing a law to establish a five-year plan for research 
and development in superconductivity (11/20/88 New 
York Times). 

It is true that this decade’s advances in microproces- 
sors and microcomputers, which tremendously extended 
the reach of computer technology, have not yet been 
matched by Russia. It is true that the development of 
the electronic computer itself was a transformation of 
the earlier calculator into opposite: the program allows 
a computer not only to process numbers but to make 
“decisions*’ about how to process data, to define what 
type of problem it is dealing with, and even to alter its 
instructions, 

Whether in the labor process or in warfare, the 
machine has absorbed into itself much of the deci- 
sion-making, so that the problem and its solution are 
not merely aided but determined by the computer 
and its programs. 

But this transformation into opposite is not absolute 
opposite, i It has resulted, not in any fundamental , 
change, but only the heightening of all the contradic- 
tions of capitalist society, whether in its private or state 
form, since the domination of the human being by the 
machine remains. No technology can alter that fact. 
The need now is to transform science into a means of 
human seif-development. 

The first negation, overthrow of the capitalist regime, 
can begin to release science from its service to capital, 
which makes it a deadly, anti-human force. But for the 
negation of the negation — to create a new human socie- 
ty — the workers themselves must become scientists, not 
in the narrow bourgeois sense, but in becoming a new 
kind of individual incorporating the development of sci- 
entific knowledge in labor’s self-activity, thereby realiz- 
ing Marx’s vision: 

“...the full development of human control over the 
forces of nature — those of his own nature as well as so- 
called ‘nature’... the evolution of all human powers as 
such, unmeasured by any previously established 
yardstick... .where he does not seek to remain something! 
formed by the past, but is in the absolute movement of 
becoming;” 
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Debates on philosophy and organization 


by Sheila Puller 

On Nov. 12 and 13, I attended the Progressive Stu- 
dent Network conference at the University of Illinois at 
Chicago campus. The 250 participants represented 
many campuses across the U.S.: from the University of 
California, San Diego, to the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, and from Memphis, Term., to Northern Illinois U. 
at DeKaib. They reported on their participation in a 
variety of activities from protests against CIA recruit- 
ment and George Bush, to sit-ins against racism, and in 
support of the South African Black struggles; from 
“Take Back The Night” demonstrations to protests 
against environmental pollution and activities to sup- 
port the homeless. 

One concern on everyone’s mind was the outburst of 
racist acts on the campuses. A keynote speaker, Pam 
Nadaseen from the University of Michigan (UofM) Co- 
alition Against Racism, spoke of their sit-in against the 
university president who had accused Black students of 
“bringing down the quality of education” at the U of 
M. Their continuing protests had forced the president 
to resign in November. At a workshop on “racism on 
the campus,” students spoke about the increasing racist 
acts on their campuses. Many wanted to know how to 
form a multi-racial coalition against racism. 

However, what I missed in the workshop and in Pam 
Nadaseen’s keynote speech, was a discussion of Black 
history, Black struggles in the U.S. and South Africa 
today, and the Black dimension’s contribution to ideas 
of freedom; a discussion that would enable white youth 
to gain an appreciation for how the Black dimension 
has put American civilization on trial. 

ALTERNATIVE MEETING HELD 

Absent on the original agenda of the conference, but 
present in the halls, were the voices of many partici- 
pants who felt dissatisfied with the way in which the 
conference had been organized. Many felt that it did 


not allow for an open exchange of ideas, philosophic 
and political views. On the second day, 80 participants 
held an open meeting in the hall to discuss these prob- 
lems. They felt there had not been a democratic proc- 
ess of involvement in determining the content of the 
conference. One young woman said: “There is a division 
between mental and manual labor in the PSN.” Later, 
another student told me: “Those of us in the alterna- 
tive meeting were searching for a new form of organiza- 
tion. We felt we needed an open forum where people 
could express themselves.” The meeting ended with a 
call for an alternative student conference to be held in 
the Fall of 1989 at Northern Illinois U. 

WORKSHOP ON WOMEN’S LIBERATION 

One workshop which did address the question of 
youth’s search for alternative non-elitist forms of organ- 
ization was Terry Moon’s on the “History of the Wom- 
en’s Liberation Movement.” She spoke of the way in 
which the Women’s Liberation Movement, in the late 
1960s, had challenged the hierarchical forms of organi- 
zation within the Left, and attempted to create its own 
decentralized forms of organization. However, she ar- 
gued that many women who broke with the Left organ- 
izations never broke with the “vanguardist concepts” of 
those organizations and “continued to treat masses of 
women as things to be led.” Moon examined the way in 
which Raya Dunayevskaya had welcomed women’s 
search for non-elitist organizations, without however 
limiting the question to form of organization alone. She 
asked us to return to Dunayevskaya’s 1953 “Letters on 
Hegel’s Absolutes” in which she had been working out 
a new humanist philosophy of organization. 

I too felt that Dunayevskaya’s 1953 Letters spoke di- 
rectly to the questions that many participants at the 
conference were raising about the need for a non-hier- 
archical organization. Indeed, in the 1980s, Dunayevska- 
ya herself was appealing to youth activists to return to 


A critique of leadership as we have known it 


DeKaib, III. — Many of the ideas for this critique 
came from Raya Dunayevskaya’s “Letters on Hegel’s 
Absolutes”' in the November 1988 issue of News & Let- 
ters. The reason I wrote this came out of the Prog- 
ressive Student Network conference. I spent hours argu- 
ing this point about the PSN “leadership” and also 
about vanguard parties. 

Today we are faced with the greatest corruption in 
the “movement”; it holds us back — stifles our self-devel- 
opment; it creates divisions and alienation within our- 
selves. It is a beast that has been carried over from 
capitalism — leadership. 

When there are leaders, there must be followers — 
mental vs. manual labor. This division is called aliena- 
tion by Marx, and it must be abolished in order to 
reach true freedom. Alienation is, according to Marx, 
the reason capitalism will be destroyed. It will also de- 
stroy us. 

In order to get a better understanding of Marx, some- 
times it helps to go back to Hegel, as I am going to do 
here. In her 1953 “Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes,” Raya 
Dunayevskaya shows that Hegel says in his Science ol 
Logic, “The Absolute Idea has now turned out to be 
the identity of the Theoretical and the Practical Idea... 
(p.466).” Hegel is showing a unity between Theoretical 
(leadership) and Practical (followers). He goes on to 
say, “Each of these by itself is one-sided and contains 
the Idea itself only as a sought Beyond and an unat- 
tained goal; each consequently is a synthesis of the 
tendency, and both contains and does not contain the 
idea... (p.466).” To sum this up we can say that “the 
party is the identity or unity of the activity of the lead- 
ership and the activity of its ranks (Dunayevskaya in 
Letter of May 12, 1953).” Each by itself is only part of 
the Idea — both contain and do not contain the Idea — 
because neither can achieve the goal (Absolute Idea) 
without the other. 

It appears that if the leadership and the ranks were 
one, there would be no leadership or followers because 
the ranks would be the leaders: i.e., only by the prole- 
tariat’s leading of a revolution can the proletariat 
achieve freedom (in the Absolute sense of the word). 
This in itself would be a partial and needed attainment 
of the Absolute Idea by the abolishment of alienation 
(caused by the leadership) within the movement. 

There are two types of leadership: vanguard, and 
spontaneous. Vanguardists tend to be almighty people 
who feel they must lead you because you are not intelli- 
gent enough to know all they know. Spontaneous lead- 
ership is what emerges from a mass movement; it is 
when somebody stands up at a meeting and makes a 
suggestion; it is when somebody shouts from a crowd. 
“Smash the state!” The first interferes while the second 
continues. That is the difference between vanguardism 
and spontaneous leadership: mediation vs. continuation. 

Thus a party, or movement, is the summation of the 
ideas of the individuals that make up the party. But 
there must be something more. Hegel calls it the “uni- 
versality.” In the Phenomenology, Hegel says, “The ob- 
ject is the mediated result or the passing of universality 
into individuality through specification, as also the rev- 
erse process from individual to universal through can- 
celled individuality ‘ or specific determination (p 790).” 
H&i4 ; ‘mediation takes on a slightly different meaning- 
sum — and object can be thought of as the party or 
movement. Thus the party is the summation of the in- 
dividuals, and reflects the universal. Universal is the 


purpose or desired result of the party, i.e., freedom or 
socialism. 

If the universal of the party is socialism, then the 
people will also have socialism as their individual uni- 
versal of thought; but each person will have an individ- 
ual interpretation of socialism — this is where the neces- 
sity for debate arises. Through discussion of ideas, cer- 
tain individual ideas may become universal to all, and 
therefore become a party universality. This is how self- 
development occurs — through open discussion. 

— Joe, a freshman at NIU 



by Franklin Dmitryev 

Colombian students have joined workers, peasants 
and others in a series of national strikes and protests 
against heavy government repression and worsening ec- 
onomic conditions. Thousands of students, many of 
them new to protest groups, marched in October when 
18 students were arrested under a new anti-terrorist law 
for “causing public disturbances.” Later a student was 
killed by police during an assembly in Medellin prepar- 
ing for a nationwide strike. Hundreds of Colombians 
have been killed by the police, military and right-wing 
death squads this year. 

* * * 

The Students of Color Coalition, a new group at 
Stanford University in California, held a rally of 400 
protesting two recent racist incidents. They demanded 
addition of Asian-American and Native-American stud- 
ies programs, an ethnic studies requirement for all stu- 
dents, and expansion of the staff of the ethnic cultural 
centers. 

* * * 

In ten Polish cities, youth were prominent in demon- 
strations marking the anniversary of the Nov. 11, 1918, 
declaration of Polish independence. University students 
showered soldiers in the official parade with pro-Soli- 
darity pamphlets. Later the police tear-gassed 1,000 
youth who gathered “unofficially” in Warsaw. 

* * * 

At Northwestern University in Illinois, 60 students 
and supporters protested CIA recruiting on the campus. 
Facing a group of counter-demonstrators who upheld 
the right to murder in the name of imperialism, 18 pro- 
testers were arrested for blocking a doorway. 

* # * 

About 300 students began a sit-in at the State Uni- 
versity of New York in Binghamton, responding to a 
rape at a party. The 37-hour sit-in ended on Nov. 19 af- 
ter the administration agreed to several points, includ- 
ing establishment of a committee of administrators and 
representatives of the Women’s Center, the Gay Peo- 
ple’s Union and the Jewish Student Union. The previ- 
ous week, hundreds of students and faculty had protest- 
ed anti-Semitic vandalism that had marked the 50th an- 
niversary of the Nazis’ Kristallnacht pogrom. 

* * * 

A new study reveals that U.S. families headed by 20- 
to 24-year-olds had an income drop of 27.4(1 from 1973 ! 
to 1986— equal to that of the Depression — resulting in ‘ 
poverty for one out of three. Unemployment in that age 
group is nearly 9^— but over 20% for Blacks, and 33% 
for Black teenagers. 


those letters. (See November 1988 N&L for the full text 
of those letters). There, her vantage point had been the 
relationship of organization to philosophy, specifically 
to Hegel’s Absolutes. . 

1953 LETTERS & CONCEPT OF ORGANIZA- 
TION 

In 1987, in her last writing, she had stressed that in 
those letters she was focusing neither on a vanguard 
party which she opposed, nor on a spontaneous mass 
party which the masses themselves will build, but on 
“what happens to a small group like us who know that 
nothing can be done without the masses and are with 
them but they (this group) are theoreticians and they '*■ 
always seem to be around too. So what is the objectivi- 
ty which explains their presence ...” 

Dunayevskaya was posing the question of how all 
forces of revolution — Youth, the Black dimension, wom- 
en, workers and intellectuals who have broken with 
capitalism — can take responsibility for the philosophy of 
revolution of their age. 

This year’s PSN conference did bring about a discus- 
sion on the relationship of youth’s search for non-elitist 
organizations and Dunayevskaya’s 1953 Letters (See the 
contribution by a young activist on this page). I would 
lik e to know how other young readers of News & Let- 
ters view this relationship, whether you were at the 
PSN conference or not. To me, when we are faced with 
the continuation of Reaganism in the person of George 
Bush, the act of clarifying our minds about what we 
stand for becomes most urgent. 



A damaged education 

Chicago, III. — When we first went to high school 
we were eager to learn, to know the truths of history, 
science, and to express our own. Soon we found that 
high school was like a prison where the only thing we 
were given was rules, orders, forced recitations of what 
the teachers and textbooks said. They tried to make 
learning passive on the part of the students, but we did* 
fight back — we cut classes, smoked in the johns, made 
fun of the teachers, didn’t pay attention and told them 
they were wrong on the facts; that they lacked interest 
in thinking and realizing their own wealth by their atti- 
tudes. 

We were forced to go to patriotic assemblies where 
the ROTC marched and we were supposed to sing and 
say nationalist garbage alongside “rah rah” for our 
sports teams and cheerleaders. Many students treated 
the occasion with the disrespect it deserved — breaking 
the discourses and gestures towards the divine with 
shouting, swearing, whistling and by not clapping and 
cheering at the moments we were supposed to. We were 
labelled gangsters, druggies, vandals, punks with atti- 
tude problems by the authorities. Yet I knew these peo- 
ple were the smartest and most sensitive kids; we 
couldn’t stand the stupidity of the current order. Ac- 
cordingly we revolted on the models available to us. I 
saw many of my friends’ minds wasted by drugs in a 
desperate attempt for freedom in a situation of repres- 
sion, where every hope and dream was condemned and 
crushed by police, bureaucrats and the ideological age 
of capitalism. 

Many of us dropped out. I did too, but went back > 
later because I didn’t know what else to do. I had be- 
gun reading and looking harder to understand what 
was happening around me: Marx, Sartre, and Fanon 
inspired me to do philosophy and work for a society / 
where people are more important than profit and life ! 
isn’t reduced to commodity relations with the accom- “ 
panying alienation and despair. 

Most of of my friends never did go back to school 
and those I’ve seen and talked to since are shells of 
their former selves, at the age of 19, defeated before 
they had a chance to live. I see younger kids doing the 
same things we did, again proving at a high cost how 
empty bourgeois culture is. 

Capitalism offers youth only sell-out or despair, show- 
ing its banality and how disgusting it is. It sucks life 
and creativity out of the people it manipulates, entices 
us into poker games with marked cards over Our own 
destinies. We hear the patriotic tunes about freedom 
and justice, but they are a dead abstraction. We have to 
take hold of it and make it real in our lives so that we • 
have a future for ourselves and our children. 

— Eric, first year college student 
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by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

In December, 1988 the problem of self-determination 
for the Palestinian nation has taken front center on the 
world stage as never before. Secretary of State George 
Shultz’s last minute denial of a visa to PLO Chairman 
Yasir Arafat to come to the U.S. to address the UN — 
on supposedly international territory — has outraged 
world opinion, producing a near-unanimous and unprec- 
edented 151 to 2 vote by the UN to censure the U.S. 
The next step was to move the UN session on Palestine 
to Switzerland, outside Reagan’s grip, where all parties 
could be heard. 

There was no doubt that Shultz’s move was dictated 
by powerful interests, beginning with Ronald Reagan, 
the world outlaw, but also including many Democrats, 
^ in an attempt to escalate and deepen the U.S. stone- 
walling of all Palestinian demands. While some leading 
newspapers mildly editorialized against the Reagan- 
Shultz outrage at the UN, so one-sided and propagan- 
distic has the New York Times’ “coverage” of Palestin- 
ian issues been, that it actually kept the Nov. 30 UN 
vote to censure the U.S. off the front page of its Dec. 1 
national edition! In so doing, it continued the process in 


virtually all U.S. newspapers of totally ignoring the on- 
going, massive Palestinian intifada (uprising) in the Is- 
raeli-occupied territories, as well as the seriousness of 
the new Palestinian declaration of independence. 

It is that intifada, now a year old, which has 
"changed utterly” the Arab-lsraeli question. Since 
the intifada began last December, over 400 Palestini- 
ans have been killed in the occupied territories, 
while thousands more have been injured, many of 
them in pogrom-type beatings by troops, resulting in 
deliberately broken bones. Over 18,000 people have 
been imprisoned, mostly without trial or charge. The 
allegedly "violent” Palestinians have in the same pe- 
riod killed several Israeli Jews. 

Despite the terrible repression, the intifada continues. 
The intifada, not Israel or the U.S., compelled the 
PLO’s Palestine National Council to issue for the first 
time a declaration of Palestinian independence at its 
November meeting in Algiers. The intifada also com- 
pelled the PLO to take a major step toward recognizing 
Israel’s right to exist, so that serious steps toward set- 
ting up an independent Palestinian state on the West 
Bank and the Gaza strip might begin. 

The intifada additionally forced the PLO leadership, 
a group much given to jet-setting and ties to wealthy 
Arab rulers, to spend considerably less than the unbe- 


lievable $28 million it reportedly spent on its 1987 meet- 
ing. Whether the equally elitist politics of terrorism will 
now also be abandoned in favor of the revolutionary 
forms of struggle exemplified by the intifada, remains 
to be seen. But today it is clearly the intifada which 
has the initiative, dragging the PLO exile leadership in 
its Wilke. 

So far, the response of the Israeli electorate to the 
intifada has been to move further to the Right. The 
November elections jn Israel solidified the move to 
the Right begun with the election of Menachem Be- 
gin in 1977. Today Yitzhak Shamir’s conservative Li- 
kud bloc threatens to begin to redefine "who is a 
Jew” in such a way as to exclude non-Orthodox 
Jews, as it jockeys for the support of small religious 
parties which now hold the balance of power. This 
threat of religious fundamentalism has sparked mas- 
sive protests from Jews around the world. 

Yet there were not similarly massive Jewish protests 
when Israel banned all celebrations of the Palestinian 
declaration of independence, threatening arrests and im- 
prisonment; Of course, this could not stop the cele- 
brations, but it did show the world the futility of Isra- 
el’s continued occupation. This recognition is what 
Reagan-Shultz tried to suppress by banning Arafat. 


Northern Ireland muzzled 

Ultra-reactionary British Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher has moved to muzzle free speech in Northern 
Ireland and, still more ominously, to deny defendants 
the right to silence in the courts. On Oct. 21, it was an- 
nounced that courts in Northern Ireland would be per- 
mitted to draw “whatever references would be proper 
from the fact that an accused remained silent.” As the 
British support publication for the Irish struggle, 
Troops Out of Ireland (Box 353, London NW5 4NH) 
wrote on the cover of its November issue, simulating 
what police might now say: “You’re under arrest! You 
have NO right to remain silent and anything I say will 
•a* be taken -down and used in evidence against you.” The 
right to silence may also be eliminated in Britain. 

Two days earlier, Thatcher’s government announced 
that “supporters of terrorists” are now banned from TV 
and radio. This applies to live audiences as well as in- 
vited guests or journalists. One station is already “re- 
considering” an interview with Irish activist and femin- 
ist Bernadette Devlin McAliskey. The next steps for 
Thatcher may be: (1) to require so-called oaths of “re- 
nunciation of violence” before legally elected Sinn Fein 
representatives can take office in Northern Ireland, and 
(2) to seize the funds of legal organizations it defines as 
“pro-terrorist.” 

Britain’s centralized parliamentary system allows 
Thatcher to do all of this by simple decree, so long as 
she is not voted down in Parliament, which has a 
Thatcherite conservative majority. 

| Canadian election results | 

Editor’s note: We received the following article from a 
correspondent in Canada. 

Toronto , Ontario — The outcome of the Nov. 21 
election has Canada following the U.S. down the path 
nof four to five more years of domestic retrogression and 
boot-licking foreign policy. The Anglo-North American 
dinosauric triumvirate of Reagan/Bush-Thatcher-Mulro- 
ney stands intact. 

The rehabilitation of Brian Mulroney, who a short 18 
months ago had the lowest level of popular support of 
any Canadian Prime Minister in this century, can be at- 
tributed more to uncritical media and inept opposition 
than to any real changes in a government characterized 
by corruption and blindness to human need. 

That the sole focus of the election campaign was 
the trade deal ("free trade”) -with the U.S. turns out 
to be a double dose of bitter irony. Not only did it 
help erase the memory of a scandal-ridden adminis- 
tration, it also eliminated from public debate issues 
of foreign and domestic policy about which many 
Canadians feel a great passion. 

The folly of spending 12 billion dollars on nuclear- 
powered submarines was not addressed. The continua- 
tion of Cruise missile testing was not addressed. The 
deepening division between the wealthy and the poor 
was not addressed. Toronto, Canada’s largest city, in 
the midst of an “economic boom” has 20,000 homeless 
and 78,000 lining up at food banks every month. 

« What is most ironic, however, is that both opposition 
parties — the Liberals and the New Democratic Party — 
wasted no time in conceding that the election results 
amounted to a mandate for the U.S. trade deal. This af- 
ter receiving a combined 52% of the vote in an election 
that everyone defined as a “free trade” referendum! 

With 43% of the popular vote (the remaining 5% 
went to fringe parties, mostly on the right), the To- 
ries have 58% of the seats in Parliament, a more 
than comfortable majority, and, for them, license to 
complete the total integration of the Canadian econo- 
my with the U.S. and to enshrine Canada as Bush’s 
51st state. 

The Liberals and New Democrats, with their slavish 
commitment to parliamentary forms over social reality, 
will likely provide only token opposition. The real oppo- 
sition resides outside of Parliament, with the peace 
movement, anti-poverty activists, women’s liberationists, 
solidarity workers, youth, labour militants, and all oth- 
ers who struggle for freedom now in the face of the rot- 
* ting capitalistic system. 


South Korean hearings 



South Korean students demonstrate in Seoul de- 
manding the arrest of former President Chun. 


Former military dictator Chun Doo Hwan stood be- 
fore Korean television cameras on Nov. 23 to “apolo- 
gize” for the “shameful deeds” of his eight-year rule. He 
offered to give up a large portion of his wealth and 
property and has gone into “exile” at a Buddhist re- 
treat. 

President Roh Tae Woo, who helped Chun come to 
power in the 1979 coup, hoped the half-hour act of con- 
trition would blunt the latest outbreak of student pro- 
tests which have gained broad public support. Students 
have organized marches and rallies across Korea the 
past two months demanding that Chun be tried for 
treason for the crimes of his regime. 

Koreans have been watching a series of unprecedent- 
ed televised parliamentary hearings that are investigat- 
ing Chun’s years in power. The hearings have exposed 
the widespread corruption in government and enrich- 
ment by Chun’s relatives, and begun to make public 
what Koreans already knew about Chun’s harsh repres- 
sion. 

Government records detailing the Samchong forced 
labor and so-called “re-education” camps revealed that 
10,000 people were imprisoned the first few weeks after 
the camps were set up by Chun in August, 1980. At 
least 50 people, and probably more, died in the camps. 

Roh has promised amnesty and compensation to the 


thousands of political detainees, government workers 
and journalists fired during Chun’s “social purification” 
purge, and to the victims of the Army’s brutal suppres- 
sion of the 1980 Kwangju uprising. A vast number of 
Koreans want Chun held directly accountable for his 
role in the Army massacre of civilians there. A journal- 
ist summed up the past eight years of Korean history in 
one phrase: “All roads lead to Kwangju.” 

Roh has done everything short of granting Chun a le- 
gal pardon, but opposition demonstrations are continu- 
ing. Protestors have demanded Roh’s resignation as 
well. 

Left victories in Brazil 

Candidates from the left Workers Party (PT) and the 
Democratic Workers Party (PDT) won a significant 
number Of victories in Brazil’s Nov. 15 municipal elec- 
tions. The PT, formed out of the labor struggles in the 
late 1970s, won the mayorality in Sao Paulo and in two 
other state capitals. The PDT won in Rio and a num- 
ber of other cities. Above all, the vote was a resounding 
rejection of President Jose Sarney, whose policies have 
worsened the economic crisis. At the time of the elec- 
tion, inflation was running at 1,000% annually! 

The election took place as a new wave of strikes 
erupted. In part, the election results reflected anger i 
over a government-ordered attack on striking steel 
workers a week earlier, who had walked out for shorter 
hours and higher pay. At the state-owned complex near 
Rio, 3,000 workers occupied their mill and fought with 
police and soldiers sent in to break the strike. At least 
three workers were killed in the confrontation. 

Thousands of civil service workers have also been out 
on strike, and oil workers shut down the refineries of 
the state-owned oil industry. Candidates of the left par- 
ties appealed to the growing militant mood of revolt in 
Brazil. Luiza Erundina, the PT’s mayor-elect of Sao 
Paulo, said she would side with the city’s homeless 
squatters in conflicts with real estate interests, and 
would have the city government take over private bus 
companies. 

It remains to be seen whether the Left can carry out 
these local programs, whether they will win in the pres- 
idential election next November, and whether such po- 
litical solutions can do anything to lessen the dire social 
and economic crisis. What does seem certain is the 
growing confidence of the “other Brazil” — of workers 
and the poor. 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an organization of 
Marxist-Humanists that stands for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as in 
the U.S., or its state property form, as in Russia or 
China. We stand for the development of new human 
relations, what Marx first called a new Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — ac- 
tivities which signaled a new movement from practice 
that was itself a form of theory. News & Letters was 
created so that the voices of revolt from below could 
be heard unseparated from the articulation of a phil- 
osophy of liberation. We have organized ourselves into 
a committee form of organization rather than any eli- 
tist party “to lead.” 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the body 
of ideas of Marxist-Humanism, became Chairwoman 
of the National Editorial Board and National Chair- 
woman of the Committees from its founding to 1987. 
Charles Denby (1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Jour- 
nal, became editor of the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works Marxism and Freedom...from 
1776 until Today; Philosophy and Revolution: from 
Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao and Rosa' 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Phil- 
osophy of Revolution spell out the philosophic 


ground of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as Amer- 
ican Civilization on Trial concretizes it on the Ameri- 
can scene and shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. These works challenge post-Mara 
Marxists to return to Mara’s Marxism. 

The new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya 
left us in her work from the 1940s to the 1980s are 
rooted in her rediscovery of Mara’s Marxism in its 
original form as a “new Humanism” and in her re-cre- 
ation of that philosophy for our age as “Maraist-Hu- 
manism.” The development of the Marxist-Humanism 
of Dunayevskaya is recorded in the documents on mi- 
crofilm and open to all under the title The Raya Du- 
nayevskaya Collection — Marxist-Humanism: A Half 
Century of its World Development, on deposit at the 
Wayne State University Archives of Labor and Urban 
Affairs in Detroit, Michigan. . 

Newts and Letters Committees aims at developing I 
and concretizing this body of ideas for our time. In 
opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploitative so- 
ciety, we participate in all class and freedom struggles, 
nationally and internationally. As our Constitution 
states: “It is our aim...to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other minorities, women, 
youth and those intellectuals who have broken with 
the ruling bureaucracy of both capital and labor.” We 
do not separate mass activities from the activity of 
thinking. Send for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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